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Aci T 
“Kim THE MAID SERVANT 


Khiri a a to PRP T he servants y 


pure-blooded robbers, hie 
gerously innocent look, 


Kalyani a 
And what abont yourself ?. 
Khiri” r 


Holy Mother l-I never Er { 
exception. J freely take all that I; 
ay hands on. Yet E have bet 
esth 


wy 


2 vÅ. 


‘o> 


> oo = de ands stone you, you divide you 


terete = 


atl } : No time for poor me 
i “to. nurse my Rion, 


` ENTERS RANI KALYANI 
e 
each of them a pair of e oÑ: 


share? You anger me and yet 
Jaigi: n 


“Kalyani 
y our latest grievance ? 
© Khifi nature. - 
måde a wrong choice when I T Kalyani 
you ifor r mistress, Ma should Your na ‘change! 
you are dead. 


ked: Ai ata bred in dirt, ‘add es -Khiri a 
ut my fingers washing their dishes ? This is OS truei- ; ecm 
Na with nobody. to help me! . ` me hope that death will be cautions aly xi 

ra pene me. There. l look at. that 


abl 1 wp revel Or 
Ve death re lainis rare 
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change them for solid silver, I never cease 
to wondér how certain people can have a 
aa relish for being cheated. | 


Kalyani 


_ The poor cheat because wealth is often 
meaner than poverty. However, tell me 
why, last evening, when I fed the poor, 
sweets were scarce and also milk. 


Khiri 


_ Very likely the pastryman and the 
milk-vendor like to give you a fair chance 
to be cheated. 


ENTER NEIGHBOURING WOMEN 


They shout 
Long live Rani Kalyani! 
a | Khiri 
- Listen to that! If their stomachs had 


missed their fill of good fare yesterday, 
their lungs would show it this ene 


Kalyani 


Who is that girl with you, Piari? L 
never saw her before. 


Second woman 
- Itisthe new bride come to our house. 
I have brought her for your blessing. 
Khiri 
It is easy to guess what you mean by 
blessing. 
g Kalyani 
Ske has a sweet face. 
Second woman 


| But not a particle of jewelry has she 
prouent from her father’s house. . | 


j Khiri 


“They are all safely stored in your own 
chest.’ whisper those who are in the secret.. 


Kalyani 


Come with me into my room, 
(Kalyani goes with the woman 
z and the bride) 
First woman 
The uncommon cheek of that woman. 
t Khiri 
It is tiresomely common. 
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Sed 


Third woman 


But this b anything that we 
know. -y 
Khiri = 
Because it benefits somebody else but 
you, 
Third woman 


Your wit makes our sides burst 
laughter. 


with 


First woman 
Whatever we may say, our Rani has 
the biggest heart in the world. 
Khiri i 
In other words, she is the biggest fool 
under the Sun. 
Fourth woman 
That is true. You remember how 
blind Andi was loaded with money, merely 
for fun, it seemed to me. 
Third woman 
‘And that old witch of a potter woman 


took away from her a real woolen tug as 
a reward for her facility in weeping. 
4 


Fourth woman 
There is no harm in charity, but must it 
be foolish ? | 
First woman, ' 
But she has such a sweet nature. i 
Khiri 
A great deal of one’s sweetness belongs: 
to one’s pocket. 
Fourth woman 
What I object to inher is her ey 
with vulgar people. 
Third woman 
She could easily have a better com- 
panion, to say the least, than Kedar’s 
mother. pui 
Fourth woman 
It is simply courting the applause oft i 
the vulgar. 
Khiri 
Such is the way of the world. „Itis a 
give and take. She supplies food to our 
mouths, to gather back praise from them. 
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She gets the best of the bargain. For 
food i is vulgar, but praise is for the great. 


Fourth woman 


There they come back from the Rani’s 
room, that woman with the bride. 


First woman 
Show us what you have got. 
E Second woman 
Nothing but a pair of bracelets. 
Third woman 
_It sounds like a practical joke. 
Fourth woman 


You remember Piari got for her newly 
married daughter a gold chain besides a 
pair of earrings. 


Second woman 


s Pity is not for the poor, but fortunate 
are they who have the reputation for it. 


Fourth woman 


The generosity of the rich is a mere 
hobby, it is only to please themselves, 
Khiri 
If oniy Lakshmi, the Goddess of Luck, 
were kind to me, I would show how to be 
kind im proper style. 
Second woman 


We pray that Joge, wish may be ful- 
rolled, 


f 


First woman 


Stop your chatter! Ihear the Rani’s 
footsteps! _ 


Fourth woman 
Candly) Our Rani is an angel of 
mercy, | 
: Third woman 
Wealth has been blessed by the touch of 
her hands. 
ENTERS KALYANI 
Kalyani 


What ate you all so busy talking 
about ? 


u 


» K hiri 


They ‘have been furiously ploughing fhe | 


ground of your good fame, harrowing, 


hoeing and raking, weeding 
green thing that bore flowers. 
Kalyani 


Before you go home remember that if = 
gifts had to flow parallel with expecta-* 
tions they would have run dry and’ 
disappeared from the world within a few : 
days of creation. (She leaves the pom 


Fourth woman : 
Isn’t that spiteful? She must have 
been eavesdropping. 
Khiri 
No need for that. She is old enough to- 
know by this time that the praise that- 


grows to excess before her face is generally 
pruned thin behind her back. 


Fourth weman 


Really; you people ought to control 
your tongues, 


Third woman 


Ifonly you can doit, it won’t matter 
much if the rest of us fail. | 


Khiri 


Enough for the day’s work of letas : 
tion. Now you can go home with eased. 
hearts and,try to forget the smart of. 
receiving favours. (The women go. ane 
calls—) Kini, Bini, Kashi! , 


out every — 


(THE GIRLS COME) 
Kashi 
Yes, Granny. 

Kini and Bint | 
Yes, aunt. | P 
Khiri . K 
“Come and take your meal. 
Girls yO 
We are not hungry. | ° | 
Khiri R 


For eating hunger 1s not essential, but- 
opportunity is. You will find some milk 
in the cupboard and Some sweets. 


Kaghi * 


You are doing nothing but jat all day.. 
Appetite has its limits. 


Zz: 
ee 
ð 


Khiri ; 


“But good things are immensely more 
an Bini, why don’t I see the silver 
comb you had in your hair ? 


ro, Bini 


Poor Khetu’s girl— 
Khiri 


I adaa Benevolence! The plague 
-is in the air in this house! It is fatal 
-for a girl of your circumstances. Our 
Rani indulges in wasting her means only 
‘to prove that they can never be exhausted. 
But for you to give is to lose for ever, do 
you not see the difference? Now then, off 
“to. bed. 


(They go). 
ENTERS KALYANI 
Khiri , 
Life has become a burden to me, Rani. 
: = Kalyani 
You seem to bear it with wonderful 
z ease. 
í Khiri 


5 - I swear by your feet, I am serious. I 
have news from home, that my aunt, my 
father’s youngest sister, is on her death- 
bed. 
Kalyani 

A year is hardly past since I paid you 
the funeral expenses of this very gamp 
aunt, the youngest one. 


Khiri 


What a pity! But you seem to have a 
keen memory only about my poor aunts. 
a _ Kalyani 

Does it” choke you to ask from: me į ? 
Mustyou lie ? 


Khiri 
‘Lies are necessary to give dignity to 


begging. Truth wees be thonotonous 
| and mean, 


. K. OR 


But, have I ever denied you, when you 
asked ig 
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Khiri : 
To neglect our weapons, when not 
needed, is the sure way to miss them 1 
the time of need. But I must tell you that? 
you encourage lies by“ believing them. 
Kalayani 
They will fail this time. 
"Khiri 
I shall not despair about my next 
chance. Till then, my father’s youngest 
sister shall never be mentioned again. 
(Kalyani goes out laughing) 
Mother Goddess of Luck, your favourite 
bird, the owl, must have daily carried you 
to this house. Could it by mistake alight 
on my shoulder, I would feed it with choice 
morsels of mice flesh tillit became languid 
and lay at my door. E 


( ENTERS Gopor LAKSHMI) 
Khiri i 
Visitors agai ! 
Lakshmi 
I am willing to leave, if I am not 
wanted. . 
Khiri ° 
I must not berash. That seems to be 
a regular crown on your head. And yet 


you don’t look ridiculous with it asa real i 
queen would do. Tell me who you are. 


Lakshmi 
Í am Lakshmi. 
Khiri 
Not from the stage? 
Lakshmi 
No, from my heaven. 
Khiri 


You must be tired. Do take your seat, 
and do not be in a hurry to leave. -I know 
full well you have no mercy for those who 
have brains. Itis, I suppose, because the ` 
clever ones need never die of starvation ` 
and only fools need your special favour. 


Lakshmi . 


Are you not ashamed to make: your 
living by cheating your mistress? 


a : : a a ae 


Khiri 
Itis because you. are perverse in your 
„choice that those who have minds live 
wpon those whe have money. 

Lakshmi 
°» Intellect I never despise, only the 
crooked minds I avoid.. 

Oaa Khiri , 

The intellect, which is too straight, is 
only another name for stupidity! But if 
you promise me your favour, I give you 
my solemn word that henceforth- my 
dullness will delight your heart. I shall 
be content to remain a perfect bore shunned 
by all intelligent people. _ 

| Lakshmi 

Do you think you will ever be able to 
spend a farthing in charity ? 
Khiri ~ 


With pleasure. For when charity grazes 


only at the fringe of one’s surplus, it adds’ - 


to the beauty of the view—and it can-also- 
be made paying by good management. 
Only change our mutual position, and you 


will find the Rani developing a marvellous - 


talent for devising means to get what is 
not her own. On the other hand, I shall 
become perfectly silly in* swallowing lies 
and parting with my possessions, and my 
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ib 


Should the elephant ever complain 
the weight ofits tusks? Malati ! | 

Malati 

Yes, Your Highness ! 

Khiri | 
Teach this girl why she must be follow- 
ed by attendants. ee 
| -Malati 
_ Remember that you are a Rani’s grand- 


Khiri T 
of 


daughter. In the Nawab’s house, where I 


temper will grow as insipid as that of an _ 


egregious saint, 
Lakshmi 
Your prayer is granted. -I make you a 
Rani: The world will forget that you 
ever were’ a servant unless you yourself 
slp it to-remember. : 


Aer ID 


Kurt THE QUEEN 
Khiri > 


Where is Kashi? 
: Kashi 

Here Iam. | 

— ' Khiri 

Where are your four attendants? . 

s ~ Kashi 

dt is æ perfect misery to be 


dogged 
servants day and night, 


by 


used to serve, the Begum had a litter of 
pet mongooses ; each of them had four 
maids for their attendants, and sepoys 

bésides. l 

Khiri 
Kashi, do you hear ? 

i Attendant a 
` Moti of our neighbourhood craves audi- 
ence. i 


„Khiri 
Malati! - o> l 
l Malati 
Yes, Your Highness! 
Khiri 3 


What is the form of- sálutation expected: 


‘from visitors in your Begum’s house ? 


Malati ~* a 

. They have to walk forward, salaaming. 
by touching the earth at each step, and 
then retire walking backward, salaam- 
ing again. l 
l Khiri i 
Let Moti come before me in proper 
style. Fe x 

k MALATI BRINGS IN Mon | 

Bend your head low. Touch the floors 
and then touch the tip of your nose. 
Once again—not so fast—step properly. 


Moti .« : 
Ah my poor back*! How it aches} © 
Malati ° É 


Take dust on the tip of your nose three 
times. l 
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3 | = Moti 
I am-rheumatic. 
Malati . 
One again. 
. Long live Rani Mother. Today, being 
the eleventh day of the moon, is for fast- 
ing and for almsgiving. 
Khiri 
Your Rani Mother can ascertain the 
phases of the moon even without your 
help, if she finds it profitable. 
| Moti 
Let me receive alms from our Rani and 
take leave singing her praises. 
Khiri 
The first part of your prayer I prefer to 
ignore; the rest I graciously grant. You 
may leave immediately singing my 
praises. Malati!> 
Malati 
Yes, Your Highness’! 
Khiri 
Let this woman take her leavein pro- 
“per style. 
3 | Mati 
Then I go. 
Malati 
. Notso easily. Bend your head down. 
Take up the dust of the floor on the tip of 
your nose. Once again. Once more. 
l (Moti goes.) 
Khiri ` 
Bini, what happened to the ring you 
had on your forefinger: Has it been 
stolen? ” l 


| `- Bini 
Not stolen. : 
rae Khiti 
Then lost ? 
Bini 
Not lost. 
i Khiri 
Then someone has cheated you of it ? 


No. | l 


Khiri : 
You must admit that a thing either 


remains, or is stolen, or lost, Or s... AQ? 
Bini 7 
I have given it away. 
Khiri 


Which plainly means that someone has 
cheated you of it. Tell me, who has it ? 


Bini 
Mallika. Sheis the poorest of all your 
servants, with her children starving. I 
have such a heap of rings, I thought... 


Khiri 
Listen to her! Only those of moderate 
means earn fame by spending in charity, 
while the rich in doing it earn ingratitude. 
Charity has no merit for those who 
possess too much. „Malati ! te 
š Malati 
Yes, Your Highness. - 
Khiri 
Mallika must be dismissed at once, 
Malati 
She shall be driven away. 
| Khiri 
But not with the ring on her, What 
music is that outside my palace ? 
An attendant 
A marriage procession. 
| Khiri 
A marriage procession in front of the- 
Rant’s house ! Suppose I happen to object, © 
what is there to prevent me? Malati! 
2. Malati 
Yes, Your Highness | 
Khiri 
What do they do in a Nawab’s house 
in such a case ? 
Malati i 
The bridegroom is taken to the prison, 
and, for three days and nights two 
amateur flute players practice their scales 
ateach of his cars, and then he is hanged 
if he survives. 


G 


d 
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Khiri 
Ask my guards to give everyone of the 
yarty ten strokes with a shoe. 
First attendant 


Only ten strokes,! It almost sounds like 
a Caress. 


Second attendant 


They ought to rejoice at this mapDy 
ending. 


Third attendant 


. Our Rani has the gift of humour, for 
which God be praised, 


Enters A MAID SERVANT 


Maid 


My pay has been in arrears for the last 
yine months. To slave and yet to borrow 
ifoney to feed oneself is not to my taste. 
Either pay. up my wages or allow me leave 
and go home. 


Khiri 
To pay up your wages is tolerably good, 
but it saves a lot of trouble to allow you 
to leave. Malati! 


Malati 
Yes, Your Highness. 
Khiri 
_ What is your advice ? 
Malati 
-Let her be fined at least ‘a hundred 
E 
Khiri 


oe she is poor I remit fifty rupees out of 
her fine, 


: First attendant — 
Rani, you are kind. 
Second attendant p 
How lucky for her to get iy rupees for 
pothing: 
$ Third attendant 
You can as well count it nine hundred 
and fifty rupees dut of a thousand. 
| Fourth attendant 


How es w are there =o caan ny can 
bear once adrain, T 


we fs 


Khiri 


Vou do make me blush. (To the ee 
servant) Now you may go away with 
proper ceremony and finish the rest of- 
your weeping at leisure outside my palace. 

(Malati takes away the maid making. 

her walk backwards with salaams) © 


RE-ENTERS MALATI 


o Malati 
Rani Kalyanı is at your door. 
Khiri 
Has she come riding on her elephant ? 
_ Malati 
No, walking. She is dusty all over. 
Khiri 


Must I admit her in ? | 
First attendant 
She should sit at a proper distance, 
Second attendant 
Let her stand behind your back, 
Third attendant 


She can be dismissed by saying that 
Your Highness is tired. 


v 


Khiri 
Malati! : 
Malati 
- Yes, Your Highness! 
Khiri _ 
Advise me what to do.~ 
‘Malati 


Let all other seats be removed 


but 


Khiri ° 

You are clever, Let my huntired and - 
tweuty slave girls stand in a row gut- 
side that door. Sashi, hold the state 
umbrella over my head. Malati! 


Malati 
Yes, Your Highness! 

Khiri 
Is it allright? * 

Malati — 
Perfect! like a picture! 
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Khiri . 
Bring her into my presence, 
(Malati goes out and returns with ` 
Kalyani) 
Kalyani 
Are you well? 
| l Khiri 
. My desire is to keep well, but the rest 
of the world tries its best to wreck me, 
; Kalyani 
I must have a talk with you in oe 
Khiri 
Nothing can be more private than this. 
Only yourself and I. These are mere 
servants. Malati! 
Malati 
Yes, Your Highness! 
. Khiri 
Is it possible to send them away? 
Malati 
I shudder to think of it. 
| Kalyani 
Then let me tell you briefly. Bore. 
Pathan King has forcibly robbed. me of my 
lands. 


Khiri 
You are not joking? Then those 
villages Gopalnagar, Kanaiganj and tee 
: Kalyani : 
T hey no longer belong to me. 
Khiri | 


That’s interesting. Haven’t you some 
cash left? | 


m Kalyani 
‘Nothing whatever. 
e Khiri 


How funny! That sapphire necllave 
and those wonderful diamonds and that 
chain of rubies, seven rows deep . 


Kalyani 
They are all taken away. 
3 í *Khiri 1 


Doesn't our scripture say that wealth 


leaf ? 


is eS like a water drop on a lotus 


And your jewelled umbrella, and 
that throne with its canopy—I suppose 
they also have followed the rest. 
Kalyani 
Yes. . 
i l Khiri -~ 
This is instructive. Our sages truly say 
that prosperity is like a beautiful dream 
that makes the awakening all the more 
dismal. But have they left you your 
palace ? l 
Kalyani 
The soldiers are in possession. 
l Khiri 
It does sound like a story—a Rani 
yesterday and today á beggar in the 
street. Malati ! " 
Malati AY 
Yes, Your Highness ! 
Khiri 
What do you say ? 
Malati - 
Those who grow too high must have 
their fall. 
Kalyani i 
If I may have shelter here for ashort_ 
time Ican try to recover my lost fortuneg 
Khiri 
Hew unfortunate! My palace is 
crowded with my servants—no space left 
where a needle can be dropped. Of course, I- 
could leave you my room and try to rough | 
it in my country-house. ; 36. 


ad First attendant 


. Abs jd ! > 
Second 
It will simply break our hearts, 
Kalyani: 


I cannot dream of putting you to such 
inconvenience, Itake my leave, ee 


Khiri 
Must yougo so soon? By the by, if: 


‘2 


-$ 





you still have some jewelry left, you may.. 


leave it with me tor permanent 
aii : 7 5 


sate 
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a Kalyani 
Nothing has been saved. 
a Khiri 


How late itis. It gives me a head- 
ache iflam made to talk too much. I 
feel it already coming on. (Kalyani goes J’ 
See that my State chair and footstool are 
carefully put back in the store-room. 
Malati ! 

Malati 
Yes, Your Highness ! 
Khiri 
What do you think of this ? 
Malati 

It makes one laugh to see the frog 

turning intoa tadpole again. 
An attendant 


A woman craves your audience. Shall 
T send her away? : 


l Khiri 
No, no, call her in. I am in a delightful 
mood today. l 


ENTERS THE WOMAN, 
The woman 
X Tamin trouble, 
A Í Khiri 
, You want to pass it on to others? 
The woman 
_ Robbers came to my room last night. 
Khiri . À 
And you must take your revenge on 
ome | 


| The woman 
I ask for your pity. 
Khiri 
Pity for what you have lost yourself 
and nothing for what you ask me to lose? 
The woman 
If you must reject my prayer, tell me 
where I may get it granted, i 
Khiri 
Kalyani is the proper person to suit 


you. My men will go and show you her 
place. 


t 


The woman 


Her place is well known to me,—I go 
back to her! ( Revealing herself} I am 
the Goddess Lakshmi ! 


Khiri 
If you must leave me, do it in proper 


style.—Malati, Malati, Tarini! Where are 
my maids ? 


(ENTERS KALYANI) 


Kalyani ; 


Have you gone mad? It is still dark, 
and your shouts bid fair to wake the 


T 


whole neighbourhood. 
Khiri 
What ugly dreams I have had all 
night! Itisanew life to wake up from 
them. Stay a while, let me take the dust 


of your feet. You are my Rani, and I ani 
your servant for ever. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE, _ 


EEEE EAT E E ii 
aeRO TARR iaa - 
Ce 


: tt 
HAVE in my possession a pencil-written 
manuscript? which was given to me by an 
Indian. friend, who travelled many long 
journeys. with me in East Africa. We had 


talks together which sometimes continued far . 
nl rss oe a i S i 
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into the night ; and I always found his nature 
the same,-——simple, religious, free from the 
least touch of racial bias, perfectly frank and 
open, and essentially truthful. He had a 
great wish to accompany me on all my jour-. 
neys, and it would have been a delight to me. 
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to have had him as a companion ; but he had 
family cares and anxieties which bound him. 
Beforé we parted, I’asked him to put down 
‘on paper some notes concerning his own 
-experiences in Uganda and Fast Africa, and 
‘he left me his pencil-written manuscript, 
‘from which I quote the following passages :— 


“My own experiences during the War 
were chieflyin whatis now the Conquered 
Territory of German East Africa. I was 
there shortly before the War. Though 
Indians were net treated inthe same way as 
Europeans by the Germans, they were treated 
ina civilised manner. There was no segre- 
_ gation of races of any kind whatsoever. | 
am speaking of my experiences at Muanza, 
the chief German port on Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. Germans, Greeks, Arabs, Indians, 
Somalis, and others resided side by side in 
the same street on quite friendly terms and 
without any segregation restrictions. The 
women of one nation often passed their 
afternoons with their sisters of another nation 
in friendly talks. Children of all races played 
together in the streets and open spaces, 
their medium of talk being Swahili. The 
bare-footed German children of my neighbour 
would enter my house and take food with my 
children, enjoying our Indian vozí. Indians 
had always full and free access to German 
Government officers without any ceremony. 
They could talk frankly with them, even on 
controversial subjects. Officers would take 
heed to any reasonable talk of Arabs, Indians, 
or natives. 

{ will give some definite examples to 
prove'the nature of the treatment given to 
Indians by the German Government. 

(1). I was out of employment during the 
wartime. [had my wife and two children 
with me anda relative, who also was out of 
employment. I had no current means of 
maintaining my family, and I feared that 
what littte I had in store would be consumed 
in avery short time, if I earned nothing, 
Ths was in war time, as I have related, and 
so I went to the German officer commanding 
and asked for permission to opena class to 
teach students English and Mathematics ; 
for I kad been a teacher. The German 
Government being at war with the English, 
the commandirtg officer at first took objection 
to my application ; but when I explained to 
him, that I had no other means to maintain 
my wife and children, together with my 


relative and myself, ‘he gave me permission 
and Į continued to teach all the while the 
Germans were in possession of the town. 

(2). Towards the end of the campatjn™ 
on the borders of Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
silver coins were getting very scarce. The 
German Government needed silver very» 
badly, and all payments to the Government 
were required to be strictly in silver. 1 had 


to pay three rupees poll-tax to Government, 


but I had no silver. [ explained my position 
to the officer who saw my distress. He told 
me Į should be forced to pay; but when I 
was just going away, he called me back and 
put three rupees, in silver, into my hand and 
told me to use it to pay the tax. He took it 
from his own pocket. : | 

(3). Indians, who kept Oil Mills, used | 
sometimes to burn their oil cakes at night. 
There being no means of export, they had no 
use for these cakes. This happened age 
night ; and it was. reported that an Indian 
was signalling to the enemy, and he was 
arrested. We went to the Magistrate and ex- 
plained the whole matter to his satisfaction. 
He promised to release the man arrested on 
the next day,—that day being Sunday. We 
pleaded that the guilty could be kept in prison 
on Sundays, but the innocent should not be 
allowed to stayin prison for a single moment. 
The man was released. : 

(4). An Indian was sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment for a political offences 
On appeal, the Governor reduced the sentence 
to six months and passed a general rule thé, 
no political prisoner should be sentenced to 
more than six months by any local official. 
In case of a serious offence, the matter should 
be referred to the Governor. ~ 

(5). A German officer caused the death. 
of his native servant by beating him. He 
was arrested and put under trial. He was 
in prison, when Muanza came inte the hands 
of the British. 

(6). Indian prisoners, even in criminal 
cases, were treated quite respectfully. They 
were never required to wear prison uniform. 
Food, if sent by’ their families, was allowed. 
them. They were not required to labour inf 
public, outside the prison compounds, buf 
were taught tailoring, shoe-making, etc., in- 
doors. 

(7). During the War,there was, of course, 
control ovér food ; but there was-no. distinc- 
tion made between Europeans and Indians in 
ihis matter. Law-abiding people were not 
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harrassed in any way, whatever might be 

_ their nationality. 

gy (8). When the British forces bombarded 
Bukoba, where there were many British 


better treated in German East Africa than, 
those on the Congo. Concerning morality, P. 
am quite sorry to say that the lower strata, . 
both of Indians and Europeans, kept native 


Indian subjects with their wives and children, 
the Germans gave protection to Indians in a 
camp eleven miles off, built specially for 
them. Again, when the Germans left Muanza 
they kept fifty native soldiers in the town up 
to the last moment to, protect the Indians. 

l shall now write down, as they come 
into my mind, some general considerations 


women in, their houses, 


“In Uganda, the colour prejudice is at”. 
once evident. Indians are considered decidedly. ` 
inferior to Europeans, and even to natives; - 
and the natives are taught to look down upon _ 
Indians, This is one of the roots of all the 


‘trouble. 


Under ‘segregation’ principles. the fne 
dians are forced to live in restricted areas. `; 
This restriction is often at the caprice of the > 
Chief Government officer for the time being. .. 
For instance, a certain area at Entebbe was — 
allotted to Indians. They erected buildings at . 
great cost and trouble. Then a new area was - 
assigned to them and they were induced. 
to build’ houses. But now this new area, 


~ about the treatment of Indians in German 
_ East Africa, and then proceed to speak of 
Uganda and the East Africa Protectorate. 
Before the War, the guestion of Indian 
. immigration into German East Africa came 
up for settlement. A Royal Commission from 
Berlin was appointed, and after making full 
>t aaa they decided that Indians were desir- 
awe, and that the country could not be deve- 


loped without them, After that, the Indians 
had no restrictions about entering German 


owing to certain natural reasons, bas been > 
neglected and at last abandoned, It has gone 


worse than the “Deserted Village’ of Gold- - 

smith. However, the officers still seem bent _ 
on following the same mistake. A new area - 
at Jinja has been surveyed.. and Indians of - 
the old township are being induced, persuaded, ` 


Rast Africa. 

ooo The natives in German East Africa were 
not subject to any segregation measures. 
They were able to reside within the towns, 
if they so wished, in the Muanza district. 


Since there was very little colour prejudice, 
the German took the Indian to be his fellow 
citizen, andthe Indian in his turn took the 
native to be his fellow-citizen. But I must 
Sy the Germans liked only law-abiding people; 
paso they did not desire the presence of 
‘any mischievous and wild people, like the 
Masais. They drove them away from their 
territory, back to British East Africa. They 
did not like ‘reserves’, such as the ‘Masai 
Reserve’, in British East Africa. They did 
not govern on that principle at all, as far as 
I could see. Of course, I am only speaking of 
the district- which I knew, near lake Victoria 
Nyanza. . 
The Government had an Educational 
Department for native children. They enga- 
geda German Headmaster, on Rs. 375 per 
month, and they had some six or seven 
leachers at the Muanza School. German, 
wwahili, and Mathematics, were the chief 
subjects taught. Each boy received five cents 
for food every day and free clothing every six 
months, and alse free lodging ina boarding 
house attached’ to the school if he were a 
boarder.: I myself. attended that 
about six moaths,.in i916. > 


wes 


fae Aes g 


School for 


-them and myself. 


i 


or compelled, one way or another, to aban- | 
don the old place for the new. Though there: _ 
is ample room everywhere for the European ` 
residents, they are to be allowed to occupy 
the old Indian area. This continual harrassing 
of the Indians is very objectionable. iar 

In contrast with German East Africa there’ 
is no Educational Department in Uganda for | 
native children’s education ; and I must add, ` 


for the sake of justice, there is none for _ 


European children also. I think this careless- 
ness about education very harmful. 

A very troubling and increasing vexation- ’ 
is the separation of races on the railways and “ 
steamers. We find now introduced every- 
where the distinction written up,—‘Por Euro- 
peans’,—‘For non-Europeans’. This is re- 
garded by Indians as intended to m&ke 
Indians mix always with the natives, and to 
make all Europeans into one superior class. - 

I candidly believe that colour prejudice. ; 
against natives on the part of Indians isa. - 
sin. 
I should feel no distinctiog whatever between 
At the same time, the 
weaker sex, among Indians, is very helpless 
and timid and has to be protected. Many of 
the natives are still wild and savage and 


They are my brothers and sisters, and < 
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_ frighten Indian women. I once saw a So- 
- mali fórcibly enter a compartment reserved 
by an Indian family, and occupied by 3 
- males,—one of them eccentric,—his wife and 
- five children. The Indian  station-master 
and the Goanese guard tried their best to 
_gethim down, but it was of no avail. 

_ Inland policy, as far as I have studied, 
= there is no distinction in Uganda. I should 
© like to see all people on an equal footing and 
allowed to obtain land freehold on equal 
terms. 
_ facilities given, as soon as possible, both to 
. European and to Indian children, as well as 
_ to the native children. There should be 
.. Government education forall. In the Mission 
© Schools, I have heard that sometimes the 
Christian natives are taught to look down on 
the Indians as ‘heathen’. This should not 
+ be done, for we are all of us brothers and 
_ Sisters. i 

| Concerning morality, buman weakness 
prevails in Uganda, as in Gefman East 
` Africa, and Indians show a tendency that 
_.way. I know also of one Arab supplying 
- hative women to Europeans, and really things 
are bad. The people of Uganda themselves 
„are very immoral, and this was the case long 
before Europeans or Indians entered the 
- country. Venereal diseases prevail much 
-among the people of Uganda. Other native 
races are not so notorious for that. 

= The treatment of natives by Europeans 
that I have seen, while residing in Uganda, 
. 4s neither worse nor better than that which I 
have seen in German East Africa. I know 
ef two'casesof Europeans being punished 
_in the law courts for ill treatment of natives. 
© There is no segregation of natives, and 
ho reserves such as those in British East 
Africa. But itis wrong for Government to 
spend no, money at all on educating the 
natives. 

i have.heard that the British East Africa 

Government once asked for natives from 
Uganda to do some menial 
Uganda replied that their natives were not 
meant to do the menial work of British East 
Africa. They would rather keep to them- 
selves. I.think this is a good thing, because 
it is not good for people of Uganda to go to 
British East Africa ag menials- | 


_ About British East Africa. 1 do not know 
so much, because most of my time has been 
spent in Uganda and German, East Africa. 


There should also be educational- 


work. But. 


One thing is at once to be noticed. After 
the coming oi the South Africans the colour 
prejudice has gone very high. ae 

There is a marked difference betweén 
British East Africa and what I found in 
German East Africa and Uganda. In British 
East Africa all sorts of restrictions abound 
and things are going every day from bad to 
worse. In large areas of the country, dand 
cannot be purchased by Indians at all; and 
no lands from Europeans are allowed to be 
transferred by purchase to Indians. In the 
townships, segregation is being carried out 
more and more definitely and Indians are 
being harrassed. The colour prejudice is 
stronger in British East Africa than anywhere 
else, much worse than Uganda. 

Major Grogan has been very active in 
advocating a policy against Indians. He 
insulted Sir Edward Northey at a dinner, and 
asked him if he had come into the count” 
with any powers of his own, or merely as a 
‘telephone girl’ to give out messages from 
London. That was very insulting. I have 
heard that the anti-Indian policy, which is 
now being so strongly advocated, is due to 
Major Grogan, the same Major Grogan who 
was once imprisoned for flogging a native 
before the Court House in Nairobi. 

As to treatment, [ have seen on the 
railways that Indians are frequently insulted. 
They have often to endure insults from 
native porters, who push them, on purpose” 
and are encouraged to do so by Europeans 
In order to get onto the platform, Indians’ 
are obliged to purchase platform tickets, 
which are not needed by Europeans; and 
the oldest carriages are kept for the use of 
Indians. Everywhere, the South African. 
anti-Indian influence is being felt, and things 
are each day going from bad to worse as I 
have said. á 

‘I travelled yesterday, by the third class, 
on the Thika Railway, in order to see for 
myself what happened to Indian third class 
passengers. I found that the African native 
did not wish of his own accord,’to get into 
the carriage where Indians were seated ; . bug 
he would be told to goin, and pushed in, by 
the native railway porters. I suspect some 
one must have told the porters to do this. 

I see that the Economic Commission 
Report recommends a purely, industrial 
education for the native. But why not intellec- 
tual also? Are they not human creatures, 
just the same as ourselves, and therefore 


e lens 


ay 
y re a 


is. superior in the matters, of morals to the 


Indian. Ihave seen things happening with 
my own eyes which show that the European 
4s not morally superior. I said that both 


"races are victims to immorality and exploita- 


‘tion,’ and that is the truth of the whole 
matter. In chastity neither race can teach 
anything tothe naked Kavirondo ; while ‘the 
Baganda were very immoral long before any 
foreigners entered Uganda. “This talk of 
the Commission about Indian immorality,— 
‘as though the Indian alone was weak in these 
gnatters,—is altogether one-sided, and it 
‘should not have been brought forward 

-» - European settlers, I have often noticed, 
are ‘supplied with native labour by the Govern- 
ment officials, while Indians have to arrange 
for their own labour. Yet everywhere the 
European settlers complain that their native 
Jabourers run away ; but I haveseldom heard 
‘of such complaints from Indians. ‘The deep 
‘reason is the different treatment given to the 
Natives, Europeans know that they can still 
go. on ‘applying to the officials for more 
dabour, and so they do not take care to treat 
fhe labourers well. But Indians, not being 
ble to rely on Government help, have to 
treat their labourers well and pay higher 
wages ; and thus the natives prefer to come 
Bnd work for Indians. 

Į admit fully that Indians are backward in 
Einitation and that this is one of their worst 
faults. But J have to find fault also with 
Government in this matter, to some extent. 
For since there are separate quarters for Euro- 
Beans and, Indians, the Government takes 
Mill care of the sanitary drainage and clean- 
i mg and watering of the European area, 
Bilmost totally neglecting the Indian quarter. 
Bn. consequence, the Indians are the first 
Hictims of epidemic diseases. In German 
Zast Africa, where I lived, there were no 
Beparates quarters ; and in - consequence the 
whole township was cleaned and watered each 
lay, and epidemic diseases very rarely 
pecurred. 

» We may be told that the poverty of India 
ent over to Africa the bubonic plague. 
his may very likely be true. But is it not 
qually true that the Kuropean War sent 
Byer to Africa and to India the Influenza 
Bpidemic ? And did nog the Influenza epi- 
Emic, which, the war hrought with it, kill 
po manyas six millions of people in India 
,and more than a crore of aa in the 
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humanity, 
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Nature isa great judge, and we cannot 
defy her judgments. Nature says to us, that 
we are all brothers and sisters together in 
this world; and if we break any least of 
her laws, we shall have to undergo punishment 
to that extent. It is the same everywhere. 
We, Hindus, have ill treated the low-caste 
Shudras ; and we are undergoing punishment 
for this ; and until we undo ‘the wrongs done 
to them, we shall not be able to call ourselves 
sons of God. ‘This last War (I wish it would 
prove the ‘last’, but I fear it cannot be so,) 
teaches us the same lesson. If the Europeans 
here, in East Africa, learn the lesson and 
treat Indians and natives and every one with 
equal treatment, then we Indians will learn 
in turn to treat all as our brothers and forget 
our differences. 

I agree with you, after our long talk last 
night, when you say that Indians should not 
consent, to be separated racially, having a 
franchise of their own, cutting out, as it 
were, little colonies for themselves in these 
foreign countries, and dividing themselves 
off from their brothers by high walls which 
they can hardly look over, J] agree ‘with 
you that this is not humane, but narrow 
and selfish and against true religion. I have 
always held that the ideals of patriotism and 
nationalism, are not humane, and so Indians 
should not help in creating race distinctions, 
at least in a foreign, country. I believe in 
common, not separate, elections; in’ common, 
not racial parliaments or councils. I believe 
in this, because I believe in one God, who is 
our Father, and we are all His children. Thus 
far I agree. 

But, with all deference to your views of 
which coincide with mine, f 
differ from your views as to who should 
receive the. vote. You stated that the test, not 

only of the candidate for the Council, but for 
the electorate itself, should be the knowledge 
of the language of the Government. Now, as 
dar as I can see, the test for the candidate 
should be the ability to understand the great 
questions which face the Government so as to 
come to solutions and to express them. And 
so it is necessary ‘for the candidate to know 
the State language. But | differ from you, 
when we come to the test of the voter. ‘There 
the test should not be ability to express views 
in the State language, but simply common- 
sense. The most intelligent voters are often 
those, who do not read books and newspapers, 


ao 


but think a great deal, while they go about 
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their business, and when they sit quietly by 
themselves. So, itis not necessary for the 
voter to learn the State language, if it is 
foreign. It is only necessary for the voter to 
be a man of commonsense. 

H any candidate wants to win an election 
and does not understand the language of the 
voters, then he should learn the language of 


the voters. This is better than that the voters 
should he compelled to learn the State 
language, 


You explained, - in your argument last 
night, that the people of Uganda. if they 
wished to have votes in the British part of the 
Administration, might have to learn English, 
before getting the vote. But is that a good 
position? We shall soon be asking for votes 
for our sisters, as well as for ourselves. Can 
we force ¢iem to learn English ? Should the 
people of Uganda and other nations be forced 
_to learn English? I think it very troublesome 
and unnatural. . 

Now, concerning a State language in East 
Africa, is English a natural State language? 
For the sake of inconveniences caused to a 
certain number of Englishmen and Indians and 
other foreigners, w hich make them dislike the 
trouble of learning thoroughly the native 
language, can we force, as time goes On, the 
numberless natives, who wish to qualify them- 
selves for a vote, to learn a most troublesome 
language like English ? Is it not more reason- 
able, that we few foreigners, in order to live 
among them and exploit their country, should 
` learn the native language and govern them 

through the native language? Even for ex- 
‘ploiting,—-to look at the most selfish side,—is 
it not safer? I think, therefore, that in Uganda 
„the State language should be Luganda and not 


English; that not only at Mengo (the native 


capital) but also at Entebbe (the European 

Capital) everything should be carried on in 
uganda, and not in English. I 
Mahatma Gandhi is advocating: that Hindi 
should be the State language for India, and 
not English. In German East Africa, Swahili 
was the language of the German Government 
and also the language of the people. 


d leave here about 7 a. m. for Nairobi, 





ape a a . + 


see that 









and sail for India. q et to go to “te 
Shantiniketan Ashrama, which you love s@ 
much ; for I wish to spend some quiet daşi 
there. Jam finishing ‘this very early in thes 
morning, because | am afraid I shall not sé 
you again, as you are now in the Hospital A 
I wished very much to discuss the matters 
once more with you ; but these are my views) 


THis was the end of the MSS. which mya 3 
friend left with meat Kampala, in Uganda, 
before starting back across the Great Lake. if 
have read over his words many times since 
and I value them for the fairness of their 4 
admissions and for their obvious sincerity- i 
and simplicity. 

The picture which I retain most vividly of 
him in my mind is the characteristic one, where"; 
he was seated in a retired corner on the deck 
of the steamer “Clement Hill” during our’y 
journey across the Lake. A large illustrated’: 
volume of Luther’s version of the Bible, ing 
German, was on his lap, and his English New 
Testament by his side, open at his favourite’ 
chapters, the Sermon on the Mount. He is 3@ 
Hindu, rejoicing in what is to him the suprem d 
teaching ôf his religion, namely, Ahimsa; 
that harmlessness to all God's creatures 
whose positive side is Love. He had gone; 
so he told me, to school under the Ger?! 
man head master, at Muanza, and had beens 
seated day after day with the children, ix: 
order to learn German, because a copy. of# 
Luther’s. version had been given to him and 
he had been told that its rendering of the 
Sermon on the Mount threw a new light me 
its inner meaning. $ 

I wish indeed he could have been spared 
from his family duties to accompany me toss 
South Africa ; for I felt again and again, wheng 

we talked over many things together, that his 
simple, direct, religious outlook upon life“ 
might have helped me more towafds the solu. 
tion of the problems which were awaiting mej. i 
on my arrival in Johannesburg, than any con=*: 
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THE NEW RESPONSIBILITIES OF INDIAN CAPITAL | 
By DHIRENDRA Kumar SARKAR. 


+ Economic Expansion oF INDIA. made before the goods leave the country, -. 
TAL in India does not seem any Banks are discouraging any extensive - 
ger to be shy. We have risen foreign loans, even domestic loans are 
ove the conditions whén the charge greatly restricted. Business is practically 
yeuave been considerably true, Nay, on a cash basis to-day, 

P _ appears to. be so cumulative But the merchants at the Indian end, 

ye field of activity for Indian Of the transaction do not seem to ade. 2: 
oe to-day is not confined solely equately realize the situation. Hence alot . 
ia: “but i is' being extended willy-nilly of unnecessary delay, annoyance, and loss `o 

er parts of the world,—by the of business. Scores of businessmen from 
nomentum of commercial enterprise. India are now in the U. S., who expected’ 
ts of economic history are aware +0 get credit on the strength of the referen- 
‘ade was international or rather Ces from banks through whom they usually - A 
@ial first and became “national” conduct their transactions. They are dis- .— 
ards. This law of the development appointed and have been sending cables to. 
€ rcourse between peoples 16 appa- l their firms to open credit 1 in this country. 

y being verified over again by the çon- 1a many instances the short telegraphic , - 
ais of financial Wanderlust that’ the messages they send out are not quite intel- =! 
+ boom has set in motion in India. ligible” to the firms at home. So. their 
; but as a phase of this economic agents, here have to lose time and spend. 
asion of India that the banking world money for nothing. The circumstances 
‘been interpreting the travels of distin. at once suggest to the Indian money mar- ° 
d-éxperts like Sir Vithaldas Thacker- ket a responsibility of the highest mpor ai 
‘Bombay, Sir M. Visvesarayya of tance. l : 
s Mr. J. C. Banerjee’ ( engineer ) 3. CONDITIONS OF SUPPLY IN Mic : 
eutta,. and of numerous other indus- | P ie ee 
nd commercial agents from different In the first place, India is absolutely an 


‘of India to the United States. And USknown quantity inthe American busi--~ 
se the firsthand investigations of ness mind. Inthe second place, the after- ~ 


en could not but have been enrich- math of the war has given rise to several.. 
I dian business ‘experience with the risks of an unprecedented character. The -~; 
ate realities of the trade crisis that supply of goods has gone down appreciably 
‘She entrepreneurs and captains of owing to the extension of demand from all 
A hey h quarters of the globe, the strikes of work... 

o ere. 

ig ing men, and the steady improvement in- 
ok e the conditions of labor which invariably 
aS ofar as ae ace Bion os and mean shorter hours and hence less produc- 
kölesale -dealers of India are concerned tion in certain cases. 
sere can be no information more valuable | Now itis pretty certain that India’ S` 
eb m, than the fact that, no matter demand for American goods is onthe rising ` 
he references of*their banks, and no curve and admits of very little delay on i 
ter what the „usual method of doing supply side. The demand is practically... ae 
szin India, nS American manufac- tending to be what theorists would dé 

y . prepared ' to extend any credit cribe as Sige with very ao clasticit 

y merits fore anything - shipped On. accept a a 
Rone sa ‘United | States | x have’ tg. be: ú tl 
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of credit” 
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prudent way of doing business therefore 
would be for Indian purchasers to accom- 

any all orders with “irrevocable letters 
approximately covering cost, 


freight, insurance, ete. The manufacturers 


> of machineries often demand 10 to 30 per 


-@teel and hardware industries. 
from Central and Southern Europe, from 


l 
\ 


cent in advance alofg with the order to 
make it binding, the balance on preparing 
shipment or on railroad “bill of lading”. 

It must be remembered by our importers 


that in America today the manufacturers 
are not, going after new business. 


They 
are glad if they can only supply the nor- 

mal requirements of their old customers. 
Speculation is, moreover, running ram- 
pant here, manufacturers consequently 
have hardly any goods in hand. These 
have been contracted for by middlemen 
for months and years ahead,—especially in 
Buyers 


Japan and China as well astrom Latin 
America have come to the United States 
to obtain whatevér they can from the spot 
dealers» They are uniformly. discovering 
that manufacturers’ prices, wherever avail- 
able, have no stability. Nor can the 
manufacturers assure in all instances that 
goods would be supplied according to the 
samples which were furnished several 
months or even weeks ago. It is easily 
conceivable why at such a long distance as 


india satisfactory business transaction is 


dificult, if not impossible, through manu- 
facturers’ samples, catalogues or pricelists. 

There are already several Indian experi- 
ences which go to show that a willing and 
‘responsible buyer who opened credit with 


- the order could not get the goods because 


thé original samples could not be satisfied . 


by the actual production, and of course the 


latest prices were about 25 to 75 per cent 


Higher than the prices originally quoted. 
The best thing to do under the circumstan- 
ces is to ‘aécredit the agents with a flexible 


p amount of freedom in regard to the quali- 


@ ties and prices, and secondly to organize 


green. cominetor. 





some sort of an American branch or agency 
fnot only for the handling of purchases but 
also for keeping the houses į in India regu- 
larly informed as to the fluctuations and 
; possibilities in the o side of Ame- 





_ This latter point needs a little lucida. © 
tion. Many Indian importers of sen 
merchandise seem to cherish the hope of 
dealing direct with the American manufac- ° 
turers, This they attempt to accomplish: _ 


through advertisements in trade journals.. 


In these days of scientific. adver tising 5 
nothing is so far from the practicable, i 
Such a hope on the part of Indian and — 
other foreign importers is based on an * 
ignorance of the actual conditions here. 
Tt i is notorious in business circles that a 
thitdhand dealer quite often quotes prices 
as manufacturer telling his cnstomers that’ » 
such and such are the market conditions. - 
But even if proper connection were avail : 
able, to deal directly with some twenty . 
different lines of manufacture in a satis- _ 
factory manner from a distance like that - 
of India which takes at least four weeks ` 
for a one way mail, is a very expensive and | 
arduous affair. A reliable agency working 
on a “commission basis” should therefore 
be sought or better opened by the leading 
business interests of India. Automatically > 
then there-arises another responsibility of .. 
the first rate before Indian capitalists and. 
banking institutions. 
4, -THE FINANCE OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE. 


As a rule the subject of foreign trade is 
unfamiliar and quite abstract to most of . 
our reading public. It may not be out 
of place here to give a glimpse into the. 
mechanism of international commerce, 
especially into its financial side. Suppose 
an Indian merchant should like to venture 
on extending his operations in America. - 
As he is likely to -be unknown in this | 
country to ‘begin with, the business can © 
be consummated.in the first instance only — 
if he remits cash with the order through . 
some bank. Hemay have good banking 
references and his standing in his commer- . 
cial circle may be excellent, but the - 
American seller has no chance of knowing | 
anything about these particulars unless they y 
are obtainable in this country. It has to be - 
understood that banksjn Iddia who have ` 
agents here do not dnd reports unless” 
they are asked by any party from this < 
cee or instr ructed By the importers in India - 
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sitio are contemplating business bere. His 
proceedure will be to make arrangements 
“with. his local bank to instruct its agents 
an New York to issue an “irrevocable 
ketter of credit” in the name of the firm 

“which is to supply the order. This “letter” 
Sis “to ;cover the approximate cost, ete., 
of the transaction. The payments can 
then be made by the bank when documents 







E. Or, the merchant may have credit al- 
teddy established in New York. In that 


gece he has only to advise his bank or 


eee ioe the e a 
if the merchant’s business connections 


oe 


‘by any banking institution, of course, 
othe supplier can atrange to get credit for 
Egixty days at the local rate of interest 
Paghich is generally 6 to 7 per. cent by 
paking payments for 25 A 35 per cent 
of the purchasing amount against docu- 
sahents, As already mentioned, banks are 
“not encouraging loans. The latter proce- 
dure can therefore be expected only of | 
¿highly financed commission houses. 
Generally speaking, it should not be 
z < counted on as playing any important part 
jin foreign business these days. 

2. For one, however, who is on his maiden 
“trip to the ‘world of foreign commerce the 
“best method is to start some transactions 
“by paying cash against’ documents. 

« Arrangements for credit for future trans- 
s actions can subsequently be made without 

-much difficulty on-reasonable terms, which 

however will be regulated according to 
“the usual procedure in which banks in this 
“country offer facilities towards financing 
foreign trade. 
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: 5. AN INDIAN AGENCY IN THE 
— © UNITED STATES. : 
> The need for an Indian Agency perma- 
..nently located in the U.S. must already 
“have been felt by the large dealers and 
= shrewd novices in fortign, commerce. For 
“it takes time and considerable local know- 
sledge of all sorts tofgetat the right source 
_of supplies. And trå ‘asient a gents such as 
can a Ye epaia by the business houses in 


= 


a? 
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es 


ut 
SR nd standing are already well referred to- 


> 


Tadia can hardly ‘be expected to acquire, 
that experience by spending a few days in 
New York or Chicago. ë 
Very few Indian houses indeed have the 
facilities for making their purchases in 
this the world’s biggest market. They 
fail therefore to take advantage of the 
diversity of prices and qualities offered. 
Most of them depend on the samples or 
catalogues sent out by some enterprising 
firms. And ofcourse not many coneerns 


are in a position to send their own agents 


abroad. Some of the prominent leaders 
in business should therefore make’ it a 
point to establish ‘an Agency consisting 
of Indian interests. It should work asa 
clearing house of exports and imports. 
Through the services of such a clearing 
house the Indian merchants will get goods 
direct from manufacturers or at the best, 
obtainable prices. Owing to the purchases 
being made by a local representative 
there will accrue an appreciable profit in 
the competitive market as regards prices 
and qualities. And as the Agency should 
be directed by Indian experts, the traders 
at home may rely on persons who under- 
stand Indian tastes and conditions as well 
as possess American experience. 

The Agency could handle not only the 
imports to India but also might be depend- 
ed on for the export side of Indian trade. 
In the United States jute, gunny bags, tea, ij 
coffee, rubber, shellac, myrobalans, indigo, 
turmeric, tamarind, nux vomica, all kinds 
of crude drugs, essential oils, manganese 
ores, mica and other Indian products are 
always in good. demand. The Agency . 
could bring about direct connection of 
Indian exporters with the American 
manufacturers and consumers., ` 

Few people are aware that trade be- 
tween India and the United States has 
all this time been indirect, i.e., handled 
through intermediate channels like English 
export and import houses. The tendency _ 
today seems to be towards the promotion ' 
of a direct transaction between the -two “ 
countries, There is besides an extraordi- 
nary phenomenon that is bringing about 
this commercial revolution. On. account 
of favorable exchange rates for the direct 


trans fer of rupee iato dollars TONBO 


we, a BASTAR, THE LAND OF THE “RAKSHASAS". 


passing through the sterling stage) there 
is the chance of a tremendous saving for 
atan importers. And already. there are 
€@acilities that could be easily availed of. 
For the International’ Banking Corpora- 
, tion of New York has abranch in Calcutta, 
and the Tata Industrial Bank is the Indian 
correspondent of the Guarranty Trust 
Company of New York. 
In addition there must be mentioned the 
_ direct shipping connections between Indian 
and American ports. These sailings every 
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BASTAR, THE LAND OF THE “RAKSHASAS” 


A SHE Feudatory State of Bastar in the 
Central Provinces covers an area 
of over 13,000. square miles. It is 

bounded on the north by the Feudatory ~ 
State of Kanker, on the south by the 
Madras Presidency, on the east by the 
territories of the Raja of Jaipur in the 
Madras Presidency, and on the west by 
the dominions of the Nizam. The river 
Godavari which forms the boundary. be~ ` 
tween Bastar State and tlie Nizam’s “terri- 
tory was of old the scene of many events, 
p pathetic: and- heroic, in the journey ‘of ` 
« Rama,” ‘Laxman atid. Sita to the- ‘south. 
«The forest of. Dandaka, Panchavati and ` 
- ‘Jarlasthina ` and the mountaii-home. of. 
i _Vali and Sugriva ‘so graphically. painted 
~ by. the poet Bhayabhuti i in his play Uttara- 
Ramacharitam :.are by . tradition and.. 
popular belief plavéd in: Bastar.. 
“are the town of Dhumagudam, the capital 
© of the Rakshasa king Khatjusen, and 

i eae Rumfa the home of V4. Dhuma- 

-gudam on the Godavari was the place 

fiom which Shoorpanakha came to make 


love to Rama and was jilted by him. | 


RY VAli was killed and his widow married his 

Fomes brother Sugriva the ally of Rama. 
-The custom of marrying thé “deceased 
‘husband’ s younger brother still exists 

ni among. 

Ee Monn. Rumfa has a variety 

nee grid. thë chief of Which is a 


Scania 







In Bastar- the devout resort pose on a- a-pilg im 3 


‘the’ ancient tribes of Bastar. 
of fruits 
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alternate week from each end are. the tig 
favorable conditions conducive to. ; 


Do ai trade relation. 


in New York for. the handling ot ai 
transaction Pea ees the U. S. “and Tn 


and a i 


very large-sized and deliciously- favoured- 
orange. . To those who maintain that thé» 
orange is not a native of India but has: 
been. “imported by, Western nations, this 4 
will come as a great surprise. TE the-# 

ancient Rishis did depend upon, fruits and 
bulbous pkants for their maintenance, they 2 
probably could not have selected a bette: 
place than the jungles of- Bastar where :% 
‘the more primitive „tribes are to this day 
unacquainted with the: art of agriculture: 5i 
and are largely dependent upon the bounty: - 
‘of the sylvan deities for their ‘nourishment;’ ee 
Tradition also relates that the o a 
during their wanderings resided incognito = 

‘in the unknown recesses of the mountains: BG 
of Bastar. On ʻa hill near the village oe 
Pujari Kanker, on-the Godavari, are showt < 
.the footprints of the Pandavas to which:& 
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"Such is Bastar, aa 
Vana-Vasa, in whose pr aa forests <a 
siland teak have roamed from angientt 
times all varieties of game including the®: 
wild buffalo, the Indian bison, and the: 3 
Indian Barasinghy or Gavnå. This. = 
sportsman’s paradise, during last Easter; = 
clothed in the glory Sf spring, with the? 
early morning breezes heavye with the scents a 
of the blossom of the Jaango and of thes 
innumerable jungle E and creepers, as 7 
resembled the paradise of Ind, ae, its. 
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‘comparative inaccessibility, the charm of 
“tts forest life, and the music of its birds, 
“chief among “which are the famous Bastar 
“Maina, the Bhimraj, the golden oriole and 
the rare variety of green pigeon known 
vas Kava Hariyal. Bastar might justly 
be described as the Cashmere of the Central 
Provinces, 

` By the kindness of Mr. Crawford, the 


Political Agent of C. P. Feudatories, I was - 


„permitted to shoot a wild buffalo anda 
“bison in the Makdi block reserved for the 
. Raja Bahadur Shri Jawahir Singhji of 
Sarangarh. Shooting in Bastar is well 
regulated for visitors, each sportsman 
-beimg permitted to shoot one bull buffalo 
and one bull bison per year. Unfortunately 
the. local people, especially the village 
 Shikaris, are armed, and unless they could 
be absolutely restricted, big game will be 
exterminated in course of time. The road ` 
to Jagdalpur, the capital of. Bastar 
State, 184 miles from Raipur, on the B. 

N. Ry., is maintained in splendid condi- 
tion. Up to Dhumtari, 46 miles from 
-Raipur, is a narrow guage railway run by 
the B. N. R. From Dhumtari the road 
goes on to the little town of Kanker, 

„Which has two very pretty tanks filled with 
“lottises, andthe green gardens of which 
form an oasisin the desert plains of the 
-Raipur District. After leaving Kanker the 
-road goes through jungle country till the 
frontier of Bastar is reached and the 
‘undulating nature of the hills in Bastar 


: breake the monotony of the straight road - 


which however is throughout in excellent 
“condition and motorable. At Keskal, 

_Situated on the top of the Telin Ghat, from 
which a beautiful panorainic view of the 


‘hills and plains below comparahle to. the- 


view, from Panchgaria is obtained, is a 
“temple believed to possess, the power of 
driving away epidemic diseases’ from the 
‘Staté. Here are to be seen numerous. 
articles of silver and other metals brought 
-by grateful survivors to the god. whose 
kindly intervention -saved them from 
Influenza, known as the Angrezi Bimari. 
: Well may. the, sceptic say with Bacon, 
» ‘nen mark where t ney hit, but mark’ not 
where they miss.” (Later on we saw in 
eae jungles the remnants of the ceremony 
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of Bidai or departure re by the 
jungle tribes when influenza was raging 
‘in their small villages. The villagers 


would get together and fix two poles ing” 


the g ground on the village boundary and 
having decorated them with leaves and 
sacrificed goats, pigs and fowls to the 
Influenza deified, request him to take his 
departure from their village. Keskal is 
2000 ft. above sea-level and the sudden 
and steep ascent of the Telin Ghat brings 
one into the cooler regions of the forest 
plateau of the northern half of the State. 
The chauffeur, appropriately called by the 
local tribes the Pechwala, has to be rather 


circumspect while negotiating the ascent, 


as amongst the victims of the Telin Ghati 

was a Diwan of Bastar State in recent 

years. 
Pharasgam, © 


beat was unsuccessful owing to the 
failure of the “Stops” to do their duty. 
A mouse-deer (Tragulus Miminua), known 
locally as Khebdi, came up to the Machan 


in great trepidation, but was allowed to. 


pass unmolested as nobler game was 
expected. This miniature deer, little larger 
than the jugle-hare, has ‘pretty ‘white s pots 
on the back and is quite common in the 
denser jungles of Bastar. From Pharas- 
gam to Themgam the way lies through — 
the jungle and Gopalprasad and Chanchal- , 


122 miles from Raipur,, . 
was our first temporary Camp. A tiger®™ 


á 
q 


4 


pyari carried us throughout the stages te 


and were of great assistance in the chase 
of the wild buffalo, the primary object of 
the trip. Camp Makdi named after Makud, 

a monkey, derives its name from the troop 
of Langurs who have made a big bunyan ` 
tree in “the camping ground their home. 

It is å picturesque spot with good water 
in the midst of thick jungle. The tribe of 
Murias worship this bunyan tree, the 
worship consisting entirely of a picnic, 
of which drinking and dancing form 
the chief feature. Chattan Singh, the 


Circle Inspector, our guide, philosopher ¢ 
and friend, was a polyglot and conversed ® 


fluently in the dialects of the various 
tribes such as the Halbas, Bhatras, Purjas, 
Gudbas, Telangâs, Mâdiâs and Murids. 
- As we approached Torundi the path was 
blocked by a rope and a small carpet was 
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“Gs the commencement £ ae E court tship. square w EE aaka on top. À stake- 
- The young people spend the night siin n the in the middle represents the rain god. 

Ghotul Ghar and formalities of marriage, The temple. has no covering on top possib ly 
if any, are held. subsequently. 2 No married — to give a chance to the rain god to realize i 
_ women are allowed in the Gho tul. E he  thatt there is fear of deluge in case it ains 
Murias also make use of cow’s 's flesh. and excessive ly. His worship is also conduc ed 
Siqaor for funeral ceremonies. . “Three by r the slaughter « of animals. The Murias 
ears- after the death of a- prom minent are expert in the knowledge of wooderaft 
‘member of a Muria family the s sur rvivors ; and the! language of birds and beasts. They 
entertain friends and rélatives accordi -dit ing- ae hunt it in large c organized parties and their 
to their means and position. T ‘he cer remo ony - depredations have greatly reduced the. 
is called Dhol Marna. Huge drum is are ` chance of f sport in forests. which at on w 
3 beaten day and night for a week or two time were filled with game. Their way o 
according to the vow of the host hunting bison is by surrounding him an 
to summon the guests. The assembled > then d dividing themselves into two pé teas 
multitude is fed on the flesh of the cows The one works in front of the bison and EN 
and bullocks slaughtered for the occasion the- other’ from behind him. When the 
and carousing and dancing is- kept up: for. Bison is- sufficiently worried he charges 


the fixed number of T oa E ADA of the parties, whereupon that p 


Px sais age a eat sieht IR 
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Bs The Muria religion aneit : E the take to their heels in silence and the other" 
Worship of the Matagudi who is decently party pursue the bison yelling and | 
De housed near the iter and to whom pigs, shouting till the bison turns back upon | 
' fowls and goats are sacrificed. Dancing his pursuers. It is now the turn of ‘the. 
and drinking are necessary parts of the first party to worry the’ bison from bek 
| ceremony. Dheema Dev, the rain god, is by shouting and yelling and ¢f near a 
| Beee only in times of drought. His by shooting with th@r arrows. If 
Si pe 1s in the jungle and consists of bison comes too near,fthe expert Muria ad 
four st es fixed i in the ground. to. form a climbs sup a tree or r hangs on to boug hs, 
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“shoot on the last day by the Raja Baha- 

dur of Sarangarh. 

~ The arms were then finally cleaned 
and put away till the next vacation. And 
» we bade farewell to the jungles murmuring 
» the lines from Kalidasa :— : 
~ “May the wild buffalos plunge in the 
~ water of the puddles and agitate it by re- 
_ peatedly striking it with their horns, let 


the herds of deer forming groups under the 


shade of trees occupy themselves in rumi- 


nation, may the wild boars enjoy and, - 


trample upon the Musta grass in the pools™ 
and may our bow, having its string fasten-, 
ing undone, get repose.” (Shakuntala, Act 
II, 40). ie 

Bar Library, 


Calcutta. RANJITRAO §. PANDIT. 


A CHRISTMAS DAY IN CENTRAL AFRICA 
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tecture which was delivered at Nairobi, on 
"December 28th, 1920, after a visit to Uganda. 


T have omitted the opening sentences which — 


| Were only of local interest. C. F. A.] 
‘HE disabilities under which Indians suffer, 
_ when they go abroad, are so heavy, that 
ak it becomes natural and instinctive to turn 
“first Of all to the political sphere, in order to 
obtain some redress, however slight and 
“inadequate. But though I have felt, as you your- 


selves have done, this strong drawing towards 
“political action, yet more and more I have felt- 
| Personally, 


dissatisfied with politics alone. 
TT have discovered that I could never do my best 
workin that field, and! have always shrunk 
back from it. For the purely political aims, 


— 
Ti hy 


[1 


not underrate, have at the same time this 


failing, that they are apt to deal with outward 
effects, father than with inward causes. Too 
often, they attempt to mitigate some painful 
T symptom of the disease, without probing down 
to the root of the evil itself. Stree Stes, a 
T But the religious life of man, if truly lived, 
goes deeper. It seeks to discover, not the 
‘present needs, but the ultimate facts of human 
existence. .Its one supreme aim is to discover in 
the soul of man those final sanctions, on which 
fall political construction, if it is to be strong, 
* must be based. | 
' Today isthe first Sunday. after Christmas : 
B it’comes between Christmas and the New Year. 
+ It is a solemn time of the year tous, who are 
> Christians, and you will pardon tne if my words 
l take a deeper tone at such a season. This last 
Christmas day, which I have just spent on the 


as 
“Als 


J. 


5a ; 
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ders of Lake Nyanm, has Jeft a deep impres- 

sion on my mind. It was passed under peculiar 

circumstances, ahd it has given me a message 

which I feel I may d on to you. I shall 

re to explain a goo! deal first, which relates 

tomy own life; and then, I think, I shall be 
` able to make the message perfectly plain, 


Pe 
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The following article is the substance ofa . 


Hile they have an importance which I could 


_ of the she 


sunset 


Many of you have been taught at some time 
or other, in the course of your school days, how 
in our home-life in England, we are accustomed 
to meet together in families each Christmatdy 
season. It was at these times, when I was 
young, thatit usedto be my great delight to 
sit by my mother’s side while she told us the 
Christmas stories of our Bible. My brothers and — 
sisters would sit with me in a circle. She would 
tell us, how Christ was once a baby in his 
mother Mary’s arms and how the poor mother 
when the time of her delivery came, had no- — 


where to lay her head; she had to give birth 


to her child in the manger of a stable where 


the cattle were feeding. The" people of the place 
= were so busy with their own affairs that they 
could not make room for her in the inn. So 


Christ was born in a stable, and this was 
intended to be a sign to us in all ages, that 


God loves the poor and neglected people of the% 


earth, and does not in any way despise them. 
My mother was fond of telling us, how the 


cattle came up to Mary, as she lay there in her 


weakness, and how they gazed at her, as though 


they wished to tell her that they understood ~ 


her pain. We, children, could picture to ourselves 


from illustrations we had seen in our story- 


books, the cattle in the stable watchingover 
the mother and her baby child,—perhaps some 


camel, with its long neck bending down towards 


the manger; or the ass, which had borne its 
heavy burden all the day ; or the cow, with its 
big, soft, wondering eyes, we used to think of all 
these animals looking on ; and our mother used 
to warn us, that we must never do harm to 
the dumb beasts, who serve mankind so faith- 4 
fully. For when worldly, money-seeking men 
were unwilling to make room for Christ, the 
humble beasts of the field had drawn near to 
welcome him in love. 


But perhaps the 
like best of all 
herds, as they watched the 
“hristmas night - 10 JCI the -sta 
SS oes aa pee tale cor jak DE. 3 =o 


icture which we used to 
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was her own vivid description 
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the cold wintry fields, We listened silently while 
on mother repeated to us ‘the words of the 
ible,~- a , i 


} 
_ There were shepherds abiding in the fields, 
keeping watch over their flocks by night. 

And lo, the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone round 
about them and they were sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, “Fear not. 
For behold, I bring you tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people. : 

“For unto you is born this day, in the City of 
David, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. | 

“And this shall be a sign unto you. Ye 
shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes 
and lying in a manger.” re 

And suddenly there was, with the angel, a 
multitude of the heavenly host, praising God 
and saying,— 

“Glory to God in thé highest, ` 

And on earth peace, goodwill towards men:” 


We, her children, used to learn those words 
by heart, and she would ask us to repeat them 
to her without a mistake after she had read 
them to us, Then she would go on to explain 
tò us, that although there were many quarrels 
going on in the world every day, yet at Christ- 
mastide, at least, there should be peace and 
goodwill in all hearts towards all mankind. 
She told us, if we ourselves had any bitterness 
at that season, we should cease to cherish it. 

The snow would be falling outside in the 
street, while our mother spoke to us; and in 
the distance we could hear the church bells 
faintly sounding with almost human voices. 
They seemed to be repeating the Christmas 
message of peace and goodwill, A warmth of 
-love would come into our young hearts as we 
listened to our mother’s words. 

As I grew older, my mother explained to me 
‘more fully that, when I became a man, what- 
ever happened to me in the outside world, I 
„must never in my inmost heart bear ill-will 
towards any human being; because we were 
all alike children of one Heavenly Father, who 
loved us equally and impartially. For Christ 
had tanght us, saying o. 

“One is your Fat her in heaven aud all ye are 

. brethren.” 


She told me that just as there ought to be 
no bitterness between brothers and sisters in 
‘one family, so there ought to be no bitterness, 
leading to war and bloodshed, in the larger 
family of mankind. ‘Each one of us ought to 
do everything that was in our power to prevent 
war, by ruling our own inner lives and subduing 

. our lower passions of malice and revenge. Thus 
we could each help to bring to pass the fulfil- 
ment of that message which the angels sang at 
the birth of Christ,-— 

Peace on earth, goodwill towards men. 
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A [CHRISTMAS DAY IN CENTRAL AFRICA — 


' Nyanza by the weekly steamer that was due toa 















Each Christmas Day, since then, I haves 
tried to fremember her teaching and. her wishe3 
I can bear witness to the fact that, the longer 
have lived and the older I, have grown, th 
more I have realised the fundamental truth 
the instruction which my mother gave me an 
its practial value. Jt has seemed to me t 
reach far deeper, as an ultimate remedy for wa 
than any plans, however great, of man’s 
political devising, whether they be Hagu 
Conferences or Leagues of Nations ; forit touch 
the heart of man and keeps it pure from the 
which is the root cause of war and strife. a 

This year, my Christmas Day began under 


atrive on the East Africa side of the Lake on} 
Christmas morning. There was all the ‘bustle J 
and noise and confusion that was inevitable 
when a steamer is nearing port. 2. uate 

IfI may confess itto you, Thad a sense off 
depression and loneliness all through the opening ™# 
hours of this last Christmas Day. I pictured 
to myself my own brothers and sisters meeting 
together and keeping their Christmas together 
at home, and I felt a sadness that I could natty 
be with them. The memory of those earliex| 
Christmas seasons, when my mother was with? 
us, came back to me, making my heart açhe! 


Sep 


Zs 
on 


with the sense of being far away from those TH 
love. ee 

But a little before noon, the great ship waa: 
moored close up to the wharf. I was taken hy, 
Indian friends among the Indian population#, 
and at the end ef the town we visited thes 
railway quarters where the poorer Indian 
families live, who work in the railway vardsiy 
There was evidently much suffering theré 
visible in the faces of the mothers and the 
children, and I was told that the place was vetg 
malarial and unhealthy. I saw the © Indians 
mothers with their little children, aud the 
vision flashed upon me with a sudden iluminas 
tion of joy that this was my true home anc: 
these were my true brothers and Sisters, with: 
whom I was to spend my Christmas. Andj 
almost at the same moment, the words fron 
Gitanjali were brought to my memory with g 
new and wonderful fullness of meaning ani 
power,— ec cg 
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_ Here is Thy footstool, and there rest Tha 
feet, where live the poorest, and lowliest, any 
lost. e 
I need hardly tell® you how, when thes 
thoughts came thronging into my mind," 
the previous depression and loneliness vanish@ 
ina moment, anda gttat peace filled my heaty 
After this inner light hdd dispelled the darknesg 
T would not have wished to be anywherg 
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è world buti iti “ioi railway Ta and. "here j ig ssiobte tirthright of oral greatness, E 
fig the Indian families at Kisumu on the whicheveryson of Indiapossesses-byinheritance; _ 
orders of the. Lake. . . . for it was in India that. these truths of universal... 
nd so, in the end, this last Christmas Day, goodwill were first: proclaimed: It is tō your - 
ch has just. passed by, became one of the . own birth-right of moral truth that I am 
ppiest in all my life. The Indian community, ‘calling you, ” Believe me, it is no cowardly 
hèn evening came, flocked down to the station -policy to whith I invite you, but an adventure — 
bid me farewell and my heart was very full: -of faith and endurance’ which: ‘requires the , 
e Indian women and the children fromthe bravest man among the brave rightly: to. 
way quarters waved their ‘good bye’ as. the- accomplish. It means, a victory, not . over. 
n went slowly past. . A great happiness another, but in a maù’s* own inner spirit, a, 
a been’ given’ torme, that ‘day: and ‘it will, _ victory of the good over ‘the evil in’ oneself. Tee 
nai with: me in years tö come. 7" + medrisva-détetiitination, come’ what wil, so to 
f this simple, narrative ` of what ‘happened ` rule within, that-no eyil passion shall arise, 
‘at all expresseduny theaning, you will have - It means to win complete mastery in the centre 
ersed that the message which, above allothers, ‘of the heart;—the mastery of love. © 
Sicwish to leave with you is that contained in «| Gautama, ‘the. Buddha, from ‘his ‘seat near. 
Epe. sod words of _the, pores: song, Benares, preached -to all Mankind -this truth 
aese o. s: ; , 7 ‘when he said, — - 
A Peate. on ear th, goodwill towards men - Overcome anger: with Tanar 


H js. "not easy to: sing- that song here in l ercome untruth with truth, en as 
, ? ra a x y ' f , aN 
st- and Central Africa, where racial hatreds ~, Ove cotie hatred with ONES 


a pound, and yet I leave it with you. Iknow ~~ Guru Nanak proclaimed ` ‘in the Panjab the! 
ay well‘ the fnetilts ‘and humiliations, which . same sovereign message, in these words,— 
Souhave to suffer- at the hands .of thosé who - _° Farid, if a man smite thee on the face, 
Z @ able to-use with impunity the prestige and ` Stoop and Kiss his feet ;"~ - e. 8. g 
Bower of a ruling race. ee yet E. So euterest thou the j joy ofthe Lord. > - 7 
ae „entreat yomwto to the wor ca 
2 arom a S a ae d asia 3 The: New Testament is’ full of kindred utter- 
Pea eace on earth, goodwill towards men. | Paes i it the very spirit .of Christ and - a f 
F am- not asking -yò to` feébly- tolerate -“GOSPE hus, the -great saints and sages-of a 
istice, or to be weakly submissive in the face generations “of mankind, those who have been 
‘wrong-doing. I am, not. asking you to called me ats of aoe nae spoken with fad 
Meáin from an indignation, that is both ‘Voice.. No other truth of hunianity.has ha 
a ateous and just. En you to be brave, such full and, noble witness borge to it in 
e Yesist injustice, and to claim that which every age. We are the theirs of these great 
i right. But I would have you, all the while, a fad past. Let us not prove false to 
ntain unswerving and unalterable good- our inheritance, 
3 yr yout hearts, remembering the words,— Ey Therefore, in lthe face of all that is hostile to’ - 
ee you in East Africa, my message this Christmas- 
p on earth, g ood will towar ds men. . tide is both simple- and direct. Do not return 
ave heard the story ‘of an old yha d , hatred ee ~ = pel Bats ator e a 
ch Apa in a Wand les giana clean. Beyond .and above all these lower 
and f pes ber ae mui Ea ae ne racial passions of the present hour, the truth of 


wrong. When asked how he was able to humanity abides, 


+ 


fso. such control over his lower nature, he ‘One is your Father, in heaven, and a ye 
Ki Ged.—“By remembering. that I.was bora a are brethren. | Pa 


itleman.” , ` : ` C. p Axbanws 
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REVIEWS OF’ BOOKS = i i a“ 
hree Important New Books on Asia this. There are a thousand signs that we 10 
Rev-J. T. S vderlañd, _. America are doing the same. Of course this 
By FAs ze Yc CES. Bere Dey . means that we must have more books „about 
N ew York, I} \ Asia. Fortunately three new volumes of great ` 


iais assuming an enprmous new impor- value have been given to us recently. througit 7 
pc the. world. Alf Europe is recognising ao ee a _ One is “The: New >. 





a Sr ee, a S 


Man) of Ate a Burat Adams ‘Gibhons 


' land Liveright, New York); T third; 


+ (The Century-Co.,; New. Vork) ; another; “The 


Awakening of. Asia,” by- H: M. Hy ndman (pon 
“The, 
Opium- -Monopoly hy.. ‘Helen NY La. Motte = 
(Macmillan), All three are ‘interestingly, and: 
attractively written ; they. give us information 
upto today; and they come from authors: of 


standing and Rire every oe. oE “being 


trustworthy. - se 


“Tre New Map On Asta.” 


Mr. Gibbons is an American scholar and 
writer who has had much experience in Turkey, 
Egypt and the Balkan states, and has written 
extensively on European, Asiatic and African 
subjects. In a sense his -is a history of Asia 
during the past twenty years; but it is, morë 
than a history ; it is also an interpretation, and 
it gives us much information of an earlier date 
than the present century. The period of which 
it particularly treats is perhaps the most critical 
in the entire history > ~of the Asiatic continent, 
The book tells us the amazing story of how. 
nearly three quarters of the continent has been 
brought into subjection to the nations of the- 
West, has been made virtually a political and 
-economic annex to Europe. It pictures. to us 
graphically and with. facts, figures and maps, 


“ 


_ Russia marching with giant tread to the far-off ` 


pacific and seizing all -northern Asia}; the’ Jong... 


attempt of Portugal to obtain: Asiatic.’ ‘posses- 
_ sions, 


which ended in failure; the various 
successes and failures- of Holland, which ended by 
giving her colonies in the Bast Indies seven times 
as extensive and- seven times as populous as 
our Philippines : France’s futile attempts in. the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
to establish a colonial empire in Asia, and in the 
nineteenth century her seizure of Annam, 
Tonking and‘other territory from China and 
Siam ; the attempt of Russia and Great Britain 
to partition. and appropriate Persia; Great 
Britain’s conquest of India and other. extensive 
Asiatic lands; the encroachments of the different 


`” European nations upon China; the disintegra- 


tion of the Ottoman Empire ; the Rise of 
Japan, etc. 
Mr, Gibbons maintains that Europe’s con- 


‘questsin Asia have had no moral justification. 


They have all been based upon the principles of 
the Prussian militarists and of the German 
Imperial government—principles which America 
fought Germany to destroy, European eminent ` 
domain in Asia is the doctrine of the Gérmian 
Uebermensch put into practice. To use Mr, 
Gibbons’ words, European dominance in Asia 
as we see it today ‘cannot be justified “unless 
one believes either (a) that our particular idea 
of civilization is so essential to the world’s 


happincss and well-being that it must he built 
up and spread and maintained by force ; or {p} 


that so-called ‘superior races’ have the right to 


exploits or a Tanl to Geet the destinies oh SQ: . 
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governing themselves,” : 

Mr. ‘Gibbons’ book- shows ady that As 
right. belongs to the Asiatic peoples as, truly ‘agg 
Europe -of right belongs to the Eur oped R 
peoples ; that ‘the wars waged by Europe b 
means of which little by little she has extended A 
‘ her domain and brought Asia.into political andy 
economic subjection have been as unjustifiable 
as would have been similar wars waged by Asia’ 
‘to conquer Europe and reducé her peoples to 
political and economic subjection; that tHe% 
subjection of three quarters-of the human rä a 
to the other one u means not only injis 
tice but an unstable equilibrium in the worlds 
and therefore perpetual danger of warsso longs 
as it continues:: ‘and that justice, freedom än 
self-rule for the great historic civilized peoples: 2 
Asia are a necessity if we.are ever to have anya 
thing like world peace. a 


‘““‘Tore AWAKENING OF R r 


- Mr, Hyndman is a well known English writes! 
who for many years has teen a recognizeg@ 
authority upon Asia and especially upon Indiad = 
His book covers somewhat the same ground api 
that, of Mr. Gibbons, but in a different wi aH 
The two works supplement ahd confirm each 
-other. “Although Mr. Hyndman deals.to. somes 
“extent with all, Asia, he gives his main attentis 
to India, China and Japan. | F 

- To Japan he devotes four chapters. The S 
form the least valuable part of his book, becat 
they show prejudice against theJapanese peopist y 
prejudice which seems strange in view of-thg 
intelligence, justice and fairness with which | 
_ treats China and India. pen 

To China he devotés six chapters. These 2 Age 
admirable, In them he tells ina most interest 
ing way the stories of China’s long past, of't Ha 
coming of Christianity to China, of opium i 

China, of the Boxer Rising and its cousequenc® $ 
òf the remarkable reforms which the wae p 
Huang-Hsu attempted to introduce, and of +h 
rise and growth of the present Republic. 06 sf. 
cannot read these illuminating pages withes 
getting a new view of the intelligence and morgi 
strength of the Chinese people, of the value a 
their civilization, of their remarkable achiex 
ments during the past twenty years in drivi ‘| 
out opium, in remodelling their whole edtica 
tional system in harmony withe moder 
ptinciples and ideals, and in setting up 
republican government. 

China has done great things in the face 4 
enormous difficulties. Mr. Hyndman believg 
she will accomplish gigat things in the. future 
But the difficulties that she still has to meet ag 
stupendous, Her most dawgerous enemies - 
the European powers, which in. the past hae 
seized -her seaports ,ahd great slices of bes 
heey) = set up. PRTG of anauence! wi tig 
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ises of priceless value whenever they have 
sired-them, dictated her tariffs, taken control 
Roof her taxes, forced loans upon her at their 
‘awh terms and compelled her to spend them 
Beas they commanded, and so on to the end 
eof a long and shameful chapter. The same 
rowers will play the same game in the 
Sfuture if they can., Will China be able to 
thwart. them? Will the moral sentiment of 
the world support her in her efforts to thwart 






bintelligent concerning the real India, the India 


pot agreat past and a remarkable civilization, 


the India that has produced great literatures, 


great arts and great religions, the India that. 
Rfor a hundred and fifty years has been held in 
#enbjection by a foreign power which has 


epoverished her, refused to give her education 
kand made.her'people hewers of wood and 
Sarawers of water for her conquerors, and the 
‘india that is now protesting to the world 
Eagainst this bondage.and. is entering upon a 
tremendous struggle for freedom. 


oe | “Tre Oprum MONOPOLY.” 

=. “Miss La Motte, the author of this work, is an 
pimerican writer who for several years has been 
devoting herself to studies of the Orient, A book 


t 


published by her a ‘year ago, entitled “Pekin 
Dust,” is attracting wide attention and is per-} 
‘Raps the most illuminating work on present- 
gay China and China’s real relations to the 
European Powers and to Japan, that has 
appeared from any pen. No one should miss it 
Selo cares to understand inside conditions and 
‘vents in Pekin during the war,--the things 
Brhich the censors would not let us know. 

eer “Opium Monopoly” has been .written 
Bince her “Pekin Dust” and promises to attract 
Even wider attention. Itisa small work, and 
as confined to one subject, but that subject, 
J-a serious one not otily for Asia but for 
gil the world. There is no more shocking 
Story in modern history than that of Great 
Britain “waging two wars to force opium upon 
“hina in such quantities as to practically 
40ison the whole nation. At last the Chinese 
fovernment by earnest, determined and ‘most 
mersistent efforts has stopped.the open importa- 
Hon of the drug; although it is still smuggled 
“tO a limited extent. But all Asia is suffering 
fom it, particularly India. Practically all the 
ium ofthe world is produced and controlled 
By Great Britain ; she hag the world-monopoly 
hit. She causes, virtually compels, the Indian 
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‘exploited her, drained away her wealth, im- ` 
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people to produce it ; devoting from 200,000 to . 


600,000 acres of the richest Indian ‘soil, which 
ought to be used for growing food for the 
starving people, to the cultivation of poppies 
for the manufacture of this world-poison. 
Miss La Motte tells us how she becatne 
interested in this subject and thus how she came 
to write her book. Her story is worth repeat- 
ing. ‘She says: “On my way to Japan, in the July 
of 1916, I met a young Hindu on the boat, who 
was outspoken and mdignant over the British 
policy of establishing the opium trade in India, 
as one of the departments of the Indian Govern- 
ment. Of all-the phases of British rule in India 
it was this policy that excited him most, and 
which caused bim most ardently to wish that 
India had some form of self-government, some 
voice in the control and management of her 
own affairs, so that the country could protect 
itself from this evil. Without this, he declared, 
his country was powerless to put a stop to this, 


‘traffic imposed upon it by a foreign government, - 


and he greatly deplored the slow but steady 
demoralization of the nation which was in conse- 
quence taking place; for the British rulers of the 
land not only sold the opium to the other 
nations of Asia, but insisted upon an extensive 
sale of it to the people of India. As this young 
Hindu produced his facts and figures, showing 
what allthis meant to his people—this gradual 
undermining of their moral fiber and economic 
efliciency—I grew more and more interested, 
That such conditions existed were to meunheard 
of, and unbelievable. It seemed incredible that 
in this age, with the consensus of public opinion 
sternly opposed to the sale and distribution of 
habit-forming -drugs, and with legislation to 
curb and restrict such practices incorporated in 
the laws of all ethical and civilized governments, 
that here, on the other side of the world, I` 
should come upon opium traffic conducted as a 
government monopoly. Not only that, but. 
conducted by one of the greatest and most 
highly civilized nations of the world, a nation 
which Ihave always looked up to as being in. 
the very forefront of advanced, progressive and 
humane ideals. So shocked was I by what this 
young Hindu told me, that I flatly refused to 
believe him. I listened to what he had.to say 
on the subject, but thinking that however earn- 
est he might be, however sincere in his sense of 


outrage at stich a policy, he must be mistaken, 


I decided not to take his word for it, but to look 
into the matter for myself.” —_~ o 

Then she tells how she did look into the mat- 
ter for herself,—studying government blue books 
and other official documents, and getting in- 
formation from the highest authorities in all 
the principal countries of the East. The result 
was, she found not only that all the Hindu . 
young man had said was true, but that he had 
not told half the truth. Great Britain ‘notyonly 
insists upon supplying opium to all her subject — 
races, forcing its sale upon them, but she sup- 


r- 
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mote 


. plies it to all the other European governments 
that have colonies and dependencies in Asia 
a and Africa, and they force its sale among their 
subject races. There are in India 17,369. drug 
shops, maintained .by the authority of the 
‘government, contrary to the wish of the people, 
where opium and intoxicating liquors are sold. 
The annual government revenue from opium in 
India, according to the latest statistics, is more 
than £15,000,000. Surely we cannot wonder 
at Miss La Mottes comment when she says: 
“A nation that can subjugate. 300,000,000 help- 
less people, and then turn them into drug 
addicts—for the sake of revenue—is a nation that 
commits a cold-blopded atrocity unparalleled 
_by any atrocity committed in the rage and heat 
of war.” 7 
_ Where is there any hope forthe Indian people? 
They hate and dread the poison which is slowly 
undermining the physical vitality and the moral 
life ofthe nation, and would gladly banish it 
as China has done. But so longas they are 
_ dominated by a foreign power that is willing to 
-$ sacrifice the health, happiness and life of millions 
of its subjects for revenue, they are helpless. 
Their only hope, as the Hindu youngman said, 
is in home rule, 


1. Self-government in the Philippines :—~— 
By Maximo M, Kalaw, Chief of the Department of 
Political Science, University of the Philippines. 
Lliustrated with Photographs, New Foxk, the Century 
Co. 1919, Pp. 210, ; i 
2° A Guide Book on the Philippine Ques- 
tion :-—~hy Maximo M. Kataw, Secertary of the Philip- 
pine Mission to the United States. Washington, D, 
C. 1919. Pp. 40. l l 
The notice printed on the cover of the first of 
these books—the second is a pamphlet—runs as 
follows: “This book reports the concrete evi- 
_ tence as to the Filipinos’ development of the 
qualities of mind and character that justifies 
the belief that they can govern themselves inde- 
pendently of outside assistance, -and that there- 
fore, in the American view, they should be per- 
mitted todo so. Itisindeed....abook that 
is positively thrilling ; for it tells of one of the 
most inspiring experiments in national unselfish- 
ness on record. It indicates how, in a little more 
than 20 yéars, an oriental people who had long 
been misgoverned, with patient guidance and 
constant assistance froma big nation that 
played the part ofa brother, has grown up to 
the estate of responsible manhood. The book is 
an up-to-date account of what the Philippines 
have accomplished in the industries, in agricul- 
ture, in education, in selfgovernment and in 
all those fields wherein civilised people must | 
achieve results in order to live in modern times 
and with modern people.” À 
* The preamble of the Jones Law, or Philip- 
' pine Autopomy Act, passed by the American 
* Congréss on August 29, 1916, declares that “it 
is, asit has always been, the purpose of the 
people of the United States to withdraw their 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS—“SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES” - 


President Wilson has said: “By their counse 


rd 


_ almost in sight,” and has uttered the followin 
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sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and: tog 
recognise their independence as soon as a stab! 
government can be established therein.” ‘Eye 


T 


the upbuilding of the Filipino race. Freedo 
of speech, of the press and of thought we 
declared to be inviolable rules, and thus th 
Americati Government, instead of stifling.th 
political aspirations of the people and maki 

them forget their idea of independence, or com: 
pelling them to. keep it within their breast, ha 
given them a greater consciousness of kind, ha 
united them into a more responsive whole, an 
has encouraged them to-demand with great 
insistence an independent national existence, 


and experience rather than by our own, W 
shall learn how best to serve them and hos 
soon it will be possibleto withdraw our superr: 
ion.” The following éxtracts are given fro 
President Wilson’s speeches during the War m2 
order to strengthen the case for complete indes pag 
pendence: “What we demand is that the world 
be made safe......for every peace-loving natic 
which, like our own, wishes to live its own lifes 
determine its own institutions, be assured of ff 
justice and fair dealing by the other peoples of 3 
the world as against force and selfish aggres=:: 3y 
sion.” “We are glad...to fight..for the right¢: 
of nations, great and small, and the privilege:33 
of men everywhere to choose their way of life. 
for democracy, for the right of those who sube 24 
mit .to authority to have a voice in their owg 
governments, for the rights and liberties. Q 
small nations.” “Every people should he lefts: 
free to determine its own polity, its own wag sA 
of development, unhindered, unthreatened, wnt. 
afraid, the little along with the great and zA 
powerful.” “Peace should rest upon the rights: 3 
of people, not the rights ofthe government,-- 
the rights of people great and small, weak an 
powerful,—their equal rights to freedom ani 
security and self-government and to participa 
tion upon fair terms in the economic opportuni 
ties of the world.” And to the Filipino 
Président Wilson has said that “the end fo 
America’s connection with the Philippines] i 


encouraging words: “I hope and believe tha: 
the future holds brighter fortunes for states 
which have hitherto been the prey of,greate? 
powers.” . oF 4 


Referring to the ‘mixture of a representative= 
institution and an irresponsible executive and“ 
administration’ which prevailed in the Philip-¢ 
pines in the early days Qf the American occupa- 
tion (and which prevails in India today), the% 
author says: “That type of government has = 
failed wherever it has been established.” . 
Governor Harrison the Philippines have a sincere 
and devoted friend. Hey proceeded to make alb; 
Executive appointments .on the principle laide) 
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wn by him in the following speech: “I am 
. firm believer that an executive should con- 
ult the .people, through their representatives, 
to who shall serve them’ in office... This is the 
tal verve of self-government (italics ours). Tt 
ashould never be possible, and it will now never 
Ès be so here, for an Executive to ride ruthlessly 
Be overthe people he is sent here to govern, with- 


> See 


out due regard for their sentinients and due 
ye the Tenuons connection’ of the Governor, who 


= a@selfgoverning colony rulmg upon the advice 
of theloeal cabinet, the Filipinos today’ enjoy- 


posed of eight members,’ all Filipinos, except the 


a two houses, the Assembly-and the Senate, ‘which 
are composed entirely. of Filipinos. The Chief 
Fustice and most of the judges are - Filipinos. 
Ze They try nationals and-foreigners alike, the 
Judicial system being quite up-to-date: There- 
rare no-ex-territorial rights, as in China, or 
eaeparate Courts for Europeans in‘crimunal cases, 
..asin India. “The first- action of the Council of 
E State indicative of a new force in the Philippine’ 
eGovernment was the recommendation that 
-thirty million -pesos ‘be appropriated for -free 
Réducation, The recommendation was approved 
=the statute book of the Philippines which will 
e-give the rudiments. of instruction to every child. 
eof school age in the Philippines.” “Let it be 
said that at the present day the cry for more 

cchools is resounding in-evéry nook and corner 
weeny the Archipelago... This. impelling movement 
Saor popular education, this yearning of an entire 


g@oralreddy awakened, national-conscionsness to 


misectire for themselves ‘and their. posterity the 
Laneaus of their happiness and prosperity:” ~~ ~ 

‘Upon the termination. of hostilities in Europe,- 
the Philippine Legislature unanimously ‘adopted 
[i va resolution from which we extract the follow- 
yang: “The Filipino bel | 
E dénce in choosing the American people -as the 
Picaders in this stupendous and immortal enter- 
Ẹprise, has ordained in His High designs; that 
ethrough the complete development and applica-' 


ven birth to the United States, the fruit of 
“victory, gained at the cost of yntold sacrifice, 
shall not have come-to naught. That the world | 
#bé made safe for Democracy ;-that the rights and 
lJiberties of the smallnations befor. ever secured 
land guaranteed; that the people, desiring to “be 
“gree, be liberated and allowed to- establish, 
without fear or -hindrance,.a government of 


zhen so demanded -by ‘their best interest; that 
he weak be not at the mercy of the strong and 
“that.the spirit of sélfishtgess and domination be 
destroyed and that there be established in its 


* 
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xe cousideration of their wishes.” Save and. except, 


complete domestic autonomy. ‘The Council of- 
State which really ‘governs the country is .com-. 


ea Vice-rovernor. The legislativé is divided into.. 


by the legislature; anda law was- written on ~ 


ople for intellectual advancement, is evidence - 


a 


“The Filipino people: believe that Provi- ` indu 
‘legislature, “to foster 


tion. to all peoples of-the principles. which have - 


ieir own choosing and to change it at wil, ` 


A i ao ga 


me 


place, among all free men of the world, a new - 


. kingdom of constructive -and ~ equalitatian 


‘justice, based upon foundations that will make . 


it universally secure and permanent. :And when 
all these things shall’ have been .accomplished, 
_ the universal belief shall have: been confirmed, 
that the war which has happily ended has been ` 
fought in the interest of free humanity and the. 
everlasting peace of the world?” 5-1. 134 
“There have-been a few people- who believed 


band 
je 


ce í 1 J ” thata policy of independence would stagnate 
e Confarms to the typeof the English. governor of, 


. business, and balt the ecorfamic development. of 
the Islands. To them the mere, mention of 
independerice would be enough to scare prospect- 
-ivè capital away.” The same cry ‘has been - 
raised by the European inerchants in India, but 


volume in spité of Anglo-Indian croakers,*so it 
has been the.case in Republican -China,-as we’ 


A 


` 
~ 


as’ English ‘capital is flowing in tir eyer larger — 


‘find from a recent reviéw in this magazine, and _ 


-so also is the case in the Philippines, where - 
complete internalautonomy has been established. 

. * the, announced business calamity has failed 
to materialize. On-the- contrary; the last five 
years have been for the Philippines the years of 

greatest prosperity’ and- highest economic 

development.” l -- a 


t 


` 


- “Another ‘platitude’ that was given currency 


in the Philippines was that the economic indepen- 
- dence must precede political independence: fit is 
curious: to reflect how lovers of: despotism. all 
over the world think alike, for this is exactly 
. the argument we have all-heard. ad nauseum in- 
India] and that therefore :the people’ should 
quit. demanding political rights- and work for 


` economic independence first: Our éxperience of- 


the last five years has meant just the opposite; 
. that no- people can advance economically unless’ 
the political instrumentalities’ are given them. 


- first; that the greatest instrument of economie . 


progress.is political autonomy (italics ours)... 
The Filipino’ people, freed from misgivings as tor 
the political future of their country; have: begun 
‘in earnest,to attend to the economic develop- | 
ment of the Islands. A ’bureaw ‘of commercé and” 
industry has been created. by the .Philippirte. 
commerce, A large 
amount was also ,appropriated to finance - 
‘scholarships abroad, and many deservérg young © 
‘menthave thus been enabled to acquire extensive . 
business education abroad. .Only. a few years 
ago promising youngmen were urged-to study 


. only -law: or medicine. Today agricultural,. 


industrial andeommercial pursuits areno longer 
déspised. ‘The Filipinos are -fast learning 


.busitiess organization and management from 


the Americans: Teh years ago the commercial 
aspirations of the few. who had the, audacity to 
seek financial backing from-their. countrymen . 
for- some enterprise were cooled by the distrust - 
atid pessimism of the people. Today the whole 
country has catight the fever of commercial 
“expansion, and business undertakings., ate 
springing up everywhere with. Filipino: capital, ` 
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| and- management.” - “And .this statement is ‘their backward brothers.” A great factor. J% 

supported by very interesting facts, and. figures, “the problem of final unification and nationaligg, 
such as the establishment of the Philippine ` ation of the people of the Philippines” is thes 
National Bank, almost all the officials of which provision of a large mémber of teachers, doctoysg 
are Filipinos, and the capital of which ‘is going ‘and nurses fot the non-Christians. The combis3 
up by leaps and -bounds, the Engineering uation of schools and dispensaries makes ag 
‘Companiés, the Steamship Companies of which strong appeal to the non-Christian people. . S$ 
there are five, the cocoanut oil factories, the this connection it must be said that kind treaty 


special emphasis.” Asthe non-Christian popu- no land frontiers which give tise to internationay 
lation. is‘ far from self-supporting, “millions of complications. ‘They have no institutions- 
pesos have to -be taken every year from the royalty, nobility, or. blood distinctions, They 
pockets of the Christian people for the uplift of have no caste or arbitrary customs. They “are 
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“Christians for three hundred years. The 
- University of Manila was. established in 1611 
. being thus twentyfive years older than Harvard, 
and today over seventy per cent of the popula- 
“tion over ten years of age are literate. “In 
į Spirit the Philippines are today the most demo- 
“eratic country of the Far East.” Above all, the 
Filipinos differ from the rest of Asid in the 
_ Status of their women. According to an 
, American writer, she is “a woman unique in the 
: Orient, a woman in whose development there 
_ has best neither seclusion, nor oppression, not 
«Servitude.” There are over fifty women’s clubs. 
Apohnario Mabini, the greatest political writer 
. the Filipinos have produced, drove home to the 
< people the following cree of democracy : 
“Thou shalt not recognise in the country the 
authority of any person who has . not been 
< elected by thee aad thy countrymen.” ‘The 
entire Archipelago, through’ ‘scientific cultiva- 
= tion, the development of its ‘natural resources, 
the harnessing of its wonderful. waterpowers 
cand the development of its commerce, can be 
converted into a veritable paradise.” “Is it any 
“wonder, therefore, that the Filipino people 
-should have such a splendid optimism as regards 
“their country’s future? They are convinced 
that ina modest ‘way they ‘have a. manifest 
„destiny to fulfil. This destiny cannot be realised 
unless they are independent of all foreign 
«tontrol, free to develop their country and 
jtheir genius in their own way. It «must 
ybe confessed that the domestic autonomy, 
which they now enjoy, fails. to satisfy them 
seompletely. It is simply a privilege con- 
peeded them, the United States still continuing 


fo be the absolute arbiter of their destiny. The 
|Fiipino people have no voice’ in their foreign 
Stairs and thus they have tolimit their activities - 


D i 





"to purely local matters and cannot participate 
a those world enterprises which are, in these 
‘days of international intercourse and- communi- 
leation, the greatest factors in the growth and 
progress of nations...... The American flag still 
symbolises to them the sovereignty of a foreign 
people, no matter how lightly or gencrously 
“exercised that sovereiguty may be. The United 
tates Congress’can take away any rights or 
favileges that have been granted” to them, 

heir Bill of Rights can be taken away at any 

POMEN oiiessscecssdeadn Nations, like individuals, 

tecomplish more when they encounter difficul- 
ies anl look ahead to a sublime ideal for their 

ide. Under a flag of their own, as a member of 
je concert of free nations confronted by greater 

roblems and even much greater difficulties, — 

yuo can foretell what further strides the Filipino 

tople may not make and what greater surprises 

fey may not give the expectant world ?” 

“The reader will not fail to observe in the. 
pove passage the triumphant note ofa young 

tion emerging into full manhood, full of 

Mfidence and hope, and thoroughly optimistic 

ats outlook on the warld and as to its own 
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capacity to achievesuccess in it. It is not afraid, 
‘to face difficulties, rather it. welcomes them, 
as in the attempt to overcome them it sees 
the only way to build up the national character. - 
There are still about 700 Americans in the 
Philippines, mostly teachers, professors and 
scientists, and Governor Harrison says that 


- they are a class of men who would be desired by 


the Filipinos even if they had complete indepen- 
dence. Men like speaker Osmena of the House 
of Representatives and President Quezon of the 
Senate, would, in the opinion of the same 
authority, adorn any office. Freedom, as we 
know, is the best df tonics, and the Filipinos 
have tasted largely of it in the short space of 
twentytwo years that have elapsed since the 
American occupation of 1898. With such 
leaders as these, the Philippines are bound to- 
forge ahead, and shine as a bright star in the 
‘eastern firmament. We hope that in years to 
çome educated Indians will find it profitable to 
visit the Philippines in large numbers and 
obtain firsthand information about the 
progressive methods of government adopted 
by these intéresting people. We have no doubt 
that they will receive a cordial welcome. Asa 
preparation for such visit, the book and the 
pamphlet before us may be studied with advan- 
tage, and we strongly recommend them to our 
readers, 
PoLiricus. 


Religion and Culture. 

RELIGION AND CULTURE : by Frederick Schleiter, 
Ph. D. r2mo, cloth. Pp. x+206. $2.00 net, Columbia 
University Press. New York City, 1919. 

This is a book on the evolution of religion, 
not from the philosophical standpoint, but 
as it can be traced by utilising primitive data 
as a basis for theinterpretation of contemporary ` 
cultural phenomena, Magic, spirit worship, 
emanations, totemism, belief in the virtues of, 
stones, &c., are all discussed, and the: author , 
enunciates what is claimed as a new principle, 
viz., the principle of convergence, which, as far —- 
as, we have been able to ascertain from out 
cursory glance through this book, means nothing 
more than the wellknown fact that all psychical 
phenomena have evolved from a number of 
causes, which have converged to produce the 
result which we see before us, and that no 
stich phenomenon can be said to be the result of 
a single contributory cause. The author criticises 
the widespread belief that the idea of God 
arises late in the history. of civilisation and 
produces evidence to show that the concept of 
a Supreme Being is found among some of the 
most primitive peoples. , , ae 

Since the study of comparative ethics, religion 
and sociology has come into vogue, India has 
come to the fore in the literature on such 
subjects. But it iš bracketed there with 
darkest Australia, Africa, and America before the 
advent of Europeans, and Veddahs, Gonds, | 


Og whos 
LTR 


aon 


ant 


.Bhils and Sonthals are the only people mention- 
ed, as if India contains none but primitive 
races. The ancient literature. of India is 
` ransacked for ‘supporting pet theories on the 
‘origin’ of things, as if Indian literature does not 
contain any developed idieas and suggestions, 
but only the primitive germs from which such 
ideas have developed, of course among the 
civilised white races of Europe and America. 
Herbert Spencer maintained correspondents in 
India to find out facts, from the habits and 
notions of the aboriginal races of India, in 
support ofhis theories. Max Muiller explored 
the ancient literature of India in an analogous 
spirit, though in a somewhat more reverent 
vein. For ethnologists, antiquarians, philo- 
logists and dilettatitis of all sorts on the look 
out for new theories by which to make a name 
for themselves, India is a rich treasure-house. 
It is the land of mystery, and facts in support 
of any and every kind of proposition can be 
picked out of the inexhaustible resources it 
offers. But while there is no want of dogmatists 


to theorise on the primitive customs and 


wee. 


beliefs of Ancient India and of the aborigines of 


Modern India ; the Modern Civilised Indian has . 


few friends among the savants of the West, 
because he is so little interesting, and hardly 


furnishes any data upon which to build their . 


theories., And yet itis the living man in India, 
and not the aborigines who dwell in out of the 
way corners and can hardly be said to be living in 
any real sense, who, one would suppose, should 
attract the attention of the intellectual centres 
of the West. And those who, by their contri- 
butions to literature, aim at leaving the world 
a little better and happier than what they found 
it, should find ampler material in the condition 
of the Indian as heis today than as he was in 
prehistoric times. To this task, therefore, we 
would invite the savants of the West; and India 

would give them every assistance and welcome. 
These observations are not suggested by any- 
thing in particular that we have come across 
inthe book before us. The references to India 
and primitive Indians are not numerous. But 
our observations are meant for all writers of 
the type to which the author belongs. He uses 
learned phraseology: throughout the’ book, 
but the ideas he conveys do not appear to us 
to be very profound. 
l Locos. 


Oldest Hindu Drama. 


Kleinere Sanskrit-Texte, Heft 1; Bruchstuecke’ 


Buddhistischer Dramen herausgegeben von 
Heinrich Lueders. Reimer. Berlin, 1911.- 

One continental publication of special inter- 
est to Indologists which appeared nearly a 
decade ago has for some unaccountable reason 
not received that recognition and publicity in 
India which the inherent merit of the work and 
the epoch-thaking importance of its contents 
demand. We allow ourselves therefore the 
privilege of inserting here a rather belated notice 
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of the book which is entitled Bruchstuecke. 


' Buddhistischer Dramen (Fragments of Buddhist: 


Dramas ) by Prof. Heinrich Lueders of the: 
Universiry of Berlin. This work represents the: 
first fascicle of a series of annotated editions. 
of Short Sanskrit Texts included in the import-. 
ant finds of the Prussian Turfan Expeditions. - 


The dramas under reference, which are unfor. 
tunately all fragmentary, were found by Br. 
von Le Coq iu one of the cave temples of Ming’ : 
Oi by Kysyl, west of Kucha. The largest trag-.. 
ment, which is made up of eight or nine smaller.. 
‘pieces is 34.5 em. long. Though found in: 
Turfan the manyscripts must have originated? 
in India, asis made evident by the editor of: 
these fragments. Moreover in the light shed by* 
palzograpy on their script, Prof. Jueders feels.’ 
justified in assuming that the manuscripts were. 
written in the time of the Indo-Scythian dy-.. 
Not only are they the oldest ` 
Indian manuscripts which we possess, but they- 
‘contain also fragments of the oldest Hindu ` 
dramas preserved. . One of the dramas to which 
these fragments belong was an allegorical play - 
introducing among others, the personified qua~. . 
lities of Buddhi, Dhriti and Kirtti as characters, < 
In another we have the figures of the Buddha, - 
Maudgalyayana,’ and Kaundinya =: 
among the dramatis personae. Itis evident | 
that they are all Buddhist plays. It is interest- ` 
ing to note that the characteristic igure of the 


nasty of Kushans. 


Sariputra; 


Vidushaka of the Hindu drama is not absent. 


from these plays. This isnot the place to enter-- 


into the-complicated question of the bearing of s 
this find on literary-historical problems, but we 
may advert here very briefly to the specimens of *: 
Middle Indian Dialects ( otherwise Prakrits ~ 


which are preserved in these dramas, 


AS in the- . 


classical Hindu drama we have here the regular- ` 


alternation of Sanskrit and Prakrit dialects. 


Here we can again distinguish at least three differ~. .. 
ent dialects—Sauraseni, Magadhi and Ardha--* 
magadhi. But the really important fact in this- 
connection is that the dialects of these dramas. $ 


represent older stages of the Sauraseni, Maga-* + 
dhi and Ardhamagadhi of the dramas hitherto. 
known. Accordingly Prof. Lueders calls them-.: 
Old Sauraseni, Old Magadhi, and Old Ardhama-. 3: 


gadhi. 


texts in Roman characters. 


author of these dramas, as shown by Prof. 
Lueders ina subsequent publication, was no 


other than Ashvaghosha, that prodigy of learn- 


ing who has left his mark on every branch of 


' literature and philosophy which he touched. 


Weearnestly recommend this work for careful 


study to all students of the Indian drama, epi-. 


graphy and linguistics. B 
$ “EpicraPyist.” 


ASA 


The volume contains six plates reproducing _ 
photolithographic facsimiles of the palm-leaf. -i 
' fragments as also.a_ transliteration of the’. 
The introduction is. 
a valuable addition to our knowledge of adian: 
Palaeography and Middle Indian dialects. The. 
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India.at the Death of Akbar: ` ` only noticeable change has been in the direction of the 
ote. nia ee THE -Déath°or Axpar: An Antroduction of a number of new crops whieh, however, — 
ae aie ee ee fnvalmad. O yọ have not materially increased the income of those. 
Economic Study, by W. H., Moreland; CSJ, CILE., Rear ee es Pek ran 
late of the Indian Givil Service. Macmillan & Co, engaged in agriculture, and they form today, as the - 
 Price-12 net. 0" BAe ina eg _ didia Akbar’s time, the. vast majority of the Indian" 
ae ae eens, , - population. The industrial organisatiori also remains 
. ,A lack of sufficient knowledge of the past economic very much-the same as’ in the reign of Akbar with 

conditions of a country is always a. stumbling-block in the exception -of-the deeay of certain: indigenous 
the way ofa proper understanding and appreciation industries. and the growth of a number of modern 
- Of its existing. economic organisation. Every student factories engaged in machine production. Of the 
of Indian Economics knows how‘much the progress of ` decayed indigenous industries the most important was 
_ the study has been retarded by the absénce of-definite - handloom, cotton aveaving,. which occupied such `a 
and reliable information about our country’s- past | prominent position in the national economy of, those 
“economic conditions. The time:is not yet ripe’ for days that one European traveller states, probably with 
writing a full and- comprehensive: treatise on the some exaggeration, that “every one from the Cape of.” 
»economic history of India, like Mr, Cunningham's: -- Good Hope to China, may and woman, -is clothed from 

` History of British Industry and Commerce, which _ head to foot”~in the products of Indiar looms. The. 
~ can. give, the student ‘all the light"he seeks ‘onthe only considerable, advance has been in the growth of 
Subject. . Mr. R, C.. Dutt’s books deal with, compara- foreign commerce. which has,. according to:the author’s 
- tively recent and wellknown periods of Indian History “calculations, increased two-hundred-fold since Akbar’s 
and they neither cover -the entire industrial field nor. time. But these. changes, such as they are, have not 
are their angle of vision exactly what a scientific stu- ` substantially improved the condition of the people or 
dent might desire. Any book which can establish a raised their standard of life to any appreciable extent. 
- claim to bea serious and impartial contribution to thé TThe.rise of a middle.class. has led to a somewhat more 

| subject - deserves a “welcome, „Mr: Moreland, whose equitable distribution, of wealth making for. greater 
“Sontributions to Indian-economic literature are ‘already ~ general well-being and the glaring inequality’ betweers. 
well-known, has done yeoman’s service by bringing the rich and the poor noticed by many of the early - 
-zotit this. monograph ‘which throws somè -light on the _ travellers ids becdmé less tharked—that’s all. At page ` 
` econòmic life of- India at a particularly interesting . 3282, the author asks the question whether India [in 
period of her history. Just as ‘the reign-of Elizabeth’ the 16th century] was tich in the sense of having an 
näs taken-as.the beginning of modern England so we ‘adequate income per -head of the population, -and his `` 
may, perhaps with less truth;-say that modern India survey of the economic conditions of the: country leads 
> dates trom the’ reign-of ‘Akbar. It ‘is with the-latter |" him. ‘to -answer the question ‘as follows :—India. 
“part of this reign that Mr. Moreland’s work is mainly . was almost ‘certainly not richer than she is now, and 
_ concerned, though many of his conclusions are capable - probably she wasa little poorer. It is true that the 
_ of a much wider application. The, material for the “country. produced commodities , which were eagerly ` 
,» study is drawn chiefly from the writings of ‘contempor- “sought for by other‘ nations, and ‘that by .the-sale of 
„ary Mahommedan writers and from such scrappy these commiodities.’a steady influx of the’ precious. 
information as has been left behind“by the. numerous -. “metals, was secured, so that people who viewed India’ 
.cHuropean, travellers, who visited the coaftry iñ the'10th:- trom outside, and under the. inflpenceof economic 4 
‘and 17th century The Téliability-of such ‘infortnation; * theories which ate ñöw. ‘diScardéd; might be excused ° 
froma scientific point of view, is much discounted.by for forming an erroneous judgment of Her’ wealth ; But” 
s the well-known fondness. for exaggeration in early when we escape from the fascination exercised bya S 
= writers { both ‘Mahommedan and European ) by the spectacular foreign. = commerce, and concentrate our 
lack of preper.:statistical and analytical. methods f..:attenticn-on the. resources of the ‘countiy.is-a whole, 
study, and by the diffichltiés” of “commufiication witth “cour fnat verdict must | be. that, then as how, India was ~ 
„often made the writers depend on hearsay information desperately poor. The information which is available 
{for descriptions: of distant and out. of the way ` suggests to me that the average income df commedities ._ 
‘places. In the- circumstances. it is natural to expect "was probably ‘even smaller than-now. {though money’ ' 
=that,the conclusions reached by” the, author, “though - -had nearly seven tlings its.present purchasing power in 
; Some care -has.been taken to silt thë evidence, Should -. the r6th century] ; it doés not suffice to afford definite ~ 
» only be proyisional, and he would not himself claim for  proof‘that thestream of wealth has increased, but it 
-them any degree of finality. Sometimes these conclu- ` justifies thé conclusion that the deficiency of production 
“sions (stich as the. authors, statistics of “the foreign > which is the outstanding -fact at the present day was; - 
. trade of India in Akbar’s reign ) ate based -on -atgu- “atthe least, equally” prominent at thé close of the 16th 
-ments which though ingeniotis are sa far-fetched as to: - century” (p. 29%): So the only remedy for the 
ibe gemost wholly unreliable. But still the value of, ‘existing „poverty of the country is to try by-every . 
' the study as a general econòmic record -of Akbar’s _-nossible means to increase production. per"head of the © 
times is beyond dispute. >< 7 „population. ` ee ie - 


4 


aA 


=: Fhe ordinary reader- will probably fise from the .. We, have here space only to give the -author's ° 
‘study ofthe book witha feeling of ‘depression. He’ picture of the economic life of the various classes of 4 


will find bow little the economic life of India has ` society at ‘the close of Akbars reign. With every 

“changed during the last three centuries though she ‘detail of this picture we may not agree, but very few’. 
“has passed through so many political changes. There ‘will doubt the accuracy of the general outlines, The - 
has been nothing Akin to an industrial revolution such picture brings oùt the points of contrast between the 
sas has made the countries of the West wealthy and economic life of the people in those days and now. This. 


‘prosperous. The general conditions and methods of is what the author says i= 0 ao a e 
“agriculture remain the fame asin Akbar’s days ; the. ~. "The upper. classes,’ smal! in numbers ahd consist- | 
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Act of 1918, which also. raised thé taxable minimum. 


very great relatively to réasondble needs,. and-as'a ~ from Rs tooo to Rs. 2c00,- ` 
«tule they spent those- incomes lavishly on objects of 


om 


suxury and display. They did practically nothing 
towards promoting the economic development of the 


spent was hoarded in’ unproductive forms The single 
beneht, resiilting from their activities was indirect : 
Their patronage of foreign merchants,’ dictated solely 
by. the desire for tiovelty, in fact facilitated the opening. 
of new channels of trade, ard thus pavéd the way for 
economic developments inthe future. Enjoying -this 
patronage, the merchants on the coast adopted a some- 


A study. of the.Income Tax figures brings oft, mare. 
clearly than anything else, the exceeding poverty af 
the Indian people. The total number of persons liable’ 


' éountry, and. such part of their income as was-not ;-ta-the payment of the taxin British India was, if 


1913-14 (when ‘the taxable minimum was Rs. r000} 
only 331,000 out of a population of more than 230 
millions; and of this number people with incomes 
‘bélaw. Rs. 2000 a year formed 65.p.c, or about two-thirds 
of the total, -This means that in the whole of British: 
India there are only slightly over 100,000 persons 
whose income ranges over Rs. 2000 a year! In 19136 


“ what, similar style of living, but. elsewhere it was 14, the. tatal gross yield of the tax was less than three: 


o 


` 


~ 


. 


dangerous*for traders. or men.of „business to indulge 
in open expenditure, and, like the rest of the middle . 
classes, they lived inconspicuous and probably frugal 


“lives, The great bulk of the population lived on. the 


same economic plane as.now.;, we-cannot be sure 
whether they hada little more or a little less to eat, 
but they probably. had fewer cloihes, and they-were 
certainly worse off in regard to household utensils and. 
to some of the minor conveniences and gratifications 
(gf life, while they’enjoyed practically nothing in the 
‘vay of communal services and advantages. That is 
the picture itself : in the background is the shadow of. 
famine, a word~which has changed its meaning within 
the last century. ‘In -Akbar’s time, and long after-, 


wards, it meant complete, if tamporary,economic chaos, . 


marked by features which, repulsive as they aré, must. 
not be left otit—destruction of homes, sale of children 


e mto slavery, hopeléss wandering in search of food, and 


finally starvation, with cannibalism as the only -possible 

alternative. It is against this background that the 

splendours of Agra or Vijayanagar must be viewed.” - 
Tho Indian Income Tax. | 

2. THs Inwpran Income Tax: Its History, 


n Theory, and Practice, by Shankar Madhav Pagar, 


“arg. Price Rs, 3-8-0, or 8 shillings. > 5 


«students of Indian ,Finance: 


M.A Ph.D. (Columbia), for some time Director of . 


Commerce, Industry and Statistics, Baroda - State, Pp. 


+ 


This ‘very: interesting’ monograph on_the Indian . 


Income Tax, for the preparation of which the author 


.is indebted to the suggestion. of” Prof. ~ Seligman of 


Columbia University, the great authority on all matters 
pertaining to taxation, will be hailed. with delight. by, 
It lifts‘the veil from at. 
least_one corner, of the Indian tax system. The Income 


. Tax is one of the few direct imposts levied'by civilised 


governments today and forms a very, effective instru- : 
ment in the hands of modern Finance. Ministers faced 
“with sudden deficits or ‘called upon to meet.émergeéency 
calls. It is a comparatively recent imposition : though . 


in a-crude form its existence can be traced to an earlier 


period, it. is really a-product of the . 19th century. | 


emergency tax, but the’ necessities of modern govern- 


ments have turned it into a.normal measute for. raising 


‘revenues. In India, the Income Tax was first intro- 
diced in 1860 tö meet, .the deficit caused by the . 


Mutiny ; but owing to the difficulties of collection and, ` 
“tHe -poot yield, it was abolished in 1865. 
“imposed in 1869 and given up four years later.. The 


it was re- 


present Income Tax, the third of its kind in India, 


dates from 1886.and the rules and regulations on the . 
“subject have been consolidated and simplified by the -~ 


crores of “rupees and the incidence 
population about 2.annas. : tee 
The’ Income Tax is primarily a tax on the. incomes 

of laboür and capital ; so there is a priori ground far’ 

the exemption of all incomes. derived from agricultural 

land from the burden of the tax; since these already 

, pay the land revenue and tọ tax _them again would be 


per head of thg 


. double taxation,- The Income Tax -Acts of 1860 and 


1869 did not, however, show any special consideration 
to agricultural ingomes, and, in the opinion of the 
author, “in. the. permanently settled . provinces as 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, where the landlord con- 
tinues to pay from year te year the same amount of 
land revenue to the State, it-is unjust and inequitable 
to.exempt. the agricultural profits, whether due to 
“improvements made by the landlord or, the tenant 
which are not assessed to” the land revenue from the 
payment of the tax.’ Especially is such exemption: 
unfair in case of the incomes of those tenure-holders in’ 
permanently settled tracts who hold land from the 


- zemindars and do not pay anything direct to the State 


-except probably atrifle in the’ shape of local cesses, 
It can be easily proved that “the distinction drawn by 
the Government between’ ‘incomes derived from 
agriculture and those derived from other sources” 
is untenable in practice as well as, in theory?) 
There -are other industries, such .as. the tea, coffee, 
and rubber -plantdtions, whose incomes are nof 


_ assessed to the Income Tax on the plea that they: 


-aré agricultural industries and .as such not , liable to- 
the’tax, though’ theré ‘is-rio reasonable’ grounds for: 
suchsassumption. ' Companies registered. in England: 

‘whose incomes are partly or whally.derived- in Indias: 
and they are among the most prospérous enterprises iw 
the eountry~~and shipping Companies doing business: 
in India, are similarly exempted from the payment of 
the Indian Income Tax because they are liable to be’ 
‘assessed to the Income Tax in England. Pensions 
and furlough: allowances --of -Government officials? 
drawn outside the country, though” paid out of the: 
Indian Exchequer, escape taxation for the same reason. 
Thus the country is unfairly deprived of a eldarge. 
amount of revenue year after year. There is. nos 


. When first adopted it was*everywhere regarded as an „reason why incomes made in India or. derived mainly: 


from Indian sources should not be.liable to the Indian? 
Income Tax. A- poor country like India should not be: 


‘made fo suffer unnecessary losses for the benefit of & 


rich country like England., Mis some consolation tò? 
note that in the last Income Tax Act an attempt has: 
been made tg remedy some of theseevils by bringing“ 


tea plantations, indigo factofies, and shipping Coms 


„panies partly pee ae of the Act. - oa 


2. 255% Cog E.CONOMION 


“40 
: A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF TRE BRITISH Constt- 
‘putionaL Law, by M. R. Bhide, M. A. Poper cover, 
pp. 66." Price Re, 1.4, Published by N. B.& Co. 368 


Sadashiv Peth, Poona City. i 


‘In the ‘Foreword’ the author says: “Of course in 
the writing of the following pages the university text 
‘Dicey’s Law of the Constitution’ the only authoritative 
book on the subject has been freely used,” The book, 
in fact, ig nòt a new synthesis of the extisting treatises 
onthe British Constitutional law but a mere ‘students’ 

uide” or summary of Dicey’s “Introduction to the 
Study of the Law of the Constitution.” It closely 
follows in language,and in arrangement Dicey'’s book 
onthe topic and may be of some help to students 
preparing for university examinations with constitu- 
“tional law as one of their subjects. 


love is among the most striking 

features of Indian art and literature.’ 
The polished courtier in,the age of Augustus 
conning by heart the precepts of the Ars 
‘Amoris of Ovid and making advances to 
some- lady of- aristocratic birth ; the 
gifted troubadour of the Middle Ages 
‘fascinating the hearts of damsels in his 
‘happy wanderings ; the French beau with 
‘his dainty pieces of vers de societe full of. 
pretty compliments to his mistress or the 
Ntalian gallant reciting his carefully pre- 
pared serenade in the cold night to his 
‘mistress in. the upper window—none of 
‘these can compare with the exponents of 
‘the same lyric feeling in India, more 
‘comprehensive in their ' treatment- and 
nore profound in their depth. One sees 
Şt notonly in the epics of dim antiquity 


R tore is om: in the elegant arts of - 





and the literary masterpieces of- the’ 


‘classical period; but also in the lyric 
literature of the middle ages, especially in’ 
‘the York of the Vaishnava poets of Bengal, 
in the songs of Jayadeva, Vidyapati and 
Chandidas, who have besides managed 
+o invest their work with spiritual asso- 
‘ciations. It is again a perennial Source of 
inspiration in Indian painting even, from 
“which alone it is possible to evolve a 
‘knowledge of the ways in which the 
Indian has sought,to sound the depths 
‘audexplore the vast expanse of Love. 
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Printing in India leaves much to be desired when 
compared with printing in England and it should be 
the object of: all authors and publishers to See that 
whatever they publish is strictly accurate in typograpi 
and in substance. In this book I find that the 
author-in his attempt to condense the matter has in 
many places rendered the meaning obscure and the 
style faulty. For example see the sentence at page 
Q, line 21, beginning with “The supposition” and also 
the sentence at page 17 top, ending with ‘which 
ostensibly carried, etc.” as also the sentence in the 
same page, line 26, beginning with “In Belgium... 
constitutions,” * 

I would not have. mentioned thege shortcomings 
if the book was not meant for students preparing for 
university examinations, ` 

B, CHATTERJI. 


a 


j 


ER s 
A book of Love compiled by the student 
based on all the available Indian sources 
will assume almost encyclopaedic pro- 
portions, for here not only is it that “love 
took up the harp of life and smote on all 
the chords with might”, but it has also 
studied every possible variation of the — 
music on each of them. The moods of 
love and its almost infinite manifestations 
have formed the subject of elaborate 
study ; so also the different situations of 
the lovers in the entire course ofits sway. . 
It was probably inevitablethat even when * 
such an etherial feeling and the persons © 
subjected to its influence, were sought to. 
be analysed and classified into groups, 
there should have been a large element 
of artificiality and mere convention, the 
distinctions being sometimes only good as 
distinctions, even as Butler suggested of 
the rhetorician’s ‘rules that they taught 
nothing but ‘naming his touls’, But as: 
furnishing the background for almost all 


„the art and literature of love in India, 


they are full of interest and deserve to be 
studied. l l 5 
An attempt is made here to examine - 
one of the numerous departments of the 
illimitable subject, the characterisation by 
Hindu writers of eight types of heroines, 
in accordance with the moods or relations . 
in which they stand towards their lovers. 
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The most. romantig of them is the Abhisari- 
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ow 


ka destiibed by Diianasjeyatt the. Dasaripa 
as “‘ono who, -loye-sick, gyes to her lover 
aor makes him i come te her, » a constant.’ 
theme of Indian ` love-poetry: Some.of the~ 


finest descriptions of the Abhisirikd are ig“ 


the songs - of Vidyāpati, devoted to an 
exquisite idealisation of Radha’ s amorous 
dalliance with Krishna. . 

The Gita Govinda of Jayadeva, has a 
number of similar picturés of Radha’ 
seeking the bowers on the Jumna bank, 
unmindful, for the time-being, of any other 
concerns in life. Without ‘any idea of- 
conforming to this traditional classifica- 
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tion, Rabindranath: Tagore has also ’ 


described the Abhisarika in the Gardener : : 


“When I go alone at night to my love tryst, 
birds do not sing, the wind does not stir, the 
houses on-both sides of the street stand silent. 
= Itis my own anklets that grow loud at every 
‘step and I am ashamed,” 8 
or again with a touch of mysticism, 


“Tran as a musk-deer runs in the shadow of 
the forest mad with his own perfume. The night 
is the night of Mid-May, thé breeze is the breeze 
of the South. I Jose my way and wander, I 
— what I cannot get, I get what I do not 
seek,” 

The idea that the Abhisarika is not 
deterred by. any obstacles is carried -to 
such grotesque lengths that in a Kangra 
painting devoted to the subject, serpents 
are represented as curling round the 
heroine’s feet and two ghastly spirits in a 
tree-trunk smile. their -ugly smile on her, 
but: still ‘she proceeds, to her place of 
tryst.* 

F Readers of English poetry will have no | 
“¢-tieulty in re-calling Margaret of Brank- 
some in Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
as a clever’ and daring Abhisarika in 
going to meet Lord Henry of Cranstoun, - 
the bitter enemy of her family: - 


Why ddes fair Margaret so. early wake 
` And don her kirtle so hastilie: ' 
And the silken, knots, which in hurty ° 


- and could exclaim with Herrick + 


she would make, . 


Why tremble her slender fingers to tie; . 
_ Why does she stop and look often around, ~ 
As she glides down the secret stair; 
_ And why does she pat the shaggy 
blood-hound, 
_., Asshe rouses him up from his lair; - 
z And though she passes the postern alone, 
-. Why is not the waichman’s bugle blown ? 
-> The Ladye steps in doubt and dread, ii z | 
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patika’s -hushand--as. busy in perso: 
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fesi -her ventotiful aoe vee w tread’ ; 

The ‘Ladye_ caresses-the. rough blood-hound;, 

- Lest his. voice should waken the castle rò ne 

- The watchman’s bugile-is not. blowh, . ~“ * 

For he was her foster-fathet’s son, . 707 
And she glides through the greenwood at. 
dawn oft li 

. To meet Baron Henry her own true 


The Svddhinapatika is “onë who 
lover sits ‘by her side and i is at her servi 


necessary to say that this type of happ 
lover is not intended to -tepresent a oad J 


The cect of this idea is found describ 
curiously enough, in. one of the poems. 
Thomas Hood : : 


Love, see thy lover tumbled at thy feet, 
Not in servility, but homage sweet, 
Gladly inclined :—and with my bended knee: 
Think that my inward spirit bows to thee 
. More proud indeed than when I stand or.. 
© 
Blsewhere ee is no statue'so s#blime, 
As Love’s in all the world, and e’en to kiss.” 
The pedestal is still a better bliss ee 
Than all ambitions. O! love’s lowest base. 
Is far above the reaching of disgrace 
-To share this posture. Let me then draw 25 


n 
Feet that have fared so nearly to the sky, 
And when this duteous homage has been. s 


giv 


w. 


I will rise up and clasp the heart in Heavens: 
It is ustal to represent: the Svadhi 


attendance on her. Sakuntalais a Svad ee 
napatika when Dushyanta asks her : 


Shall I employ the moistened lotus-leaf 
To fan away your weariness and grief? - 
Or take ‘your lily-feet upon my knee 
And rub them till you rest more easily 78. 


The lover, in fact, is her. bounden thra 


A heart as soft, a heart as kind, ` 
A heart as sound and free 
Asin the whole world thot canst find, 
That heart PH give to thee. 
Bid that heart stay and it will stay 
To honour thy decree; 
_ Or bid it languish quite away, 
And 't shall do sé for thee. 
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Bid me despair and I'll despair 
Under that cypress-tree; 

Or bid me die and [vwilldare 
„Fen death to be for thee. Pee 
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“Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 
$ra . The very eyes of me, 

ee And hast command -of every par t 

>o- To.live and die for thee. ® 


> > The Vasakasajji “is one who ‘adorns 
| *hersel for joy when her lover is about to 


ẹbe reminded at once of the well-known 
E Hnes in In Memoriam : 

$ © O somewhere, meek unconscious dove, 
"That sittest ranging golden hair; 


. And glad to find thyself so fair, 
: Poor child, that waitest for thy love! 


: For now her father’s chimney glows 

In expectation of a guest ; 

“And thinking ‘this will please him best’, 
She takes a riband or a rose; 


= For he will see them on to-night; 

And with the thought her colour burns; 
` And, having left the glass, she turns 

" Once more to set a ringlet right,19 ` 


The Indian poet or painter is usually 
pat rank in his description. 
a o Radha in the oe canto of the Gita 


T EGA 


on the PA is -a typical example. 
seehe looks for him in- all directions ; 


3 eap in vain to walk a few steps to 


pind him out and surveys every moment 
khet own personal adornments with pride. 
BS There i is a touch of the same circumstance 
pin another stanza of the lyric of Tagore’s, 
Eqnoted from already : 

= bW hen I sit on my balcony and listen for his 
a rotsteps, leaves do not rustle on the trees, 
nd the water is still in the river, like the sword 


pwn heart that beats wildly~I do not know 

ehow to quiet it.” 11 

a The Virahotkanthité, Utkanthitd, or 

ee “is one that is distressed at her 
0 is one who is _ disturbed 


: aid ~ Hindu writers to this ae of 
Microig her distress at the lover’s absence; 
Bulking very largely in the court-epic, the 
Atama “and the lyric- -cycle, Sheis torment- 
è d by the season of Vasanta (spring) in 
Which, as the English poct would put it, 
ate | “fancy lightly °turns to thoughts 
7 ” and alsa by the moon who raises 


ingen desires, The „usual cony vention 
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Br come’ ' and readers of English poetry will. 


k the knees of a sentry fallen asleep. It is my 


zet recollections ánd knowledge of- 


vainly attempting to refresh bèr by such , 
cooling, remedies as applying the sandal- 
paste, wrapping her in-a bed of lotus 3 
leaves and flowers, and fanning her all the 
hours of day and night, she herself pray- 


-ing to the god of love to withdraw his 


cruel attentions. A very familiarexample 
of a heroine in such distress isthe Yaksha’s 
wife in thé concluding passages of the 
Meghaduta : 


Lone as the widowed ees avaci mourns, 

Her faithful memory to her husband turns, 

And sad and silent shalt thou find my wife 

Half of my soul and partner of my life, © __ 

Nipped by chill sorrow, as the flowers enfold 
_ Their shrinking petals from the withering 


cold. 
I view her now! Long weeping swells her 
eyes 
. And those ‘dear lips are dried by parching 
sighs į 


Sad on her hand her pallid cheek reclines, 
And half unseen through veiling tresses 
i © shines; 
4 3 _* # 
Now from her favourite bird she seeks relief 
And tells the tuneful sarika her grief, 
Mourns o'er the feather’d prisoner’s ce 
ate 
And fondly questions of its absent mate.1s ` 


The Khandité is a heroine peculiar to 
Indian lové-poetry. She is “one that is 
enraged, is one who is filled with jealousy 


on discovering the unfatthfulness of her 


lover.” The subject was not quite unknown ° 
to Europe -in some of its love-songs in the 
Middle Ages. 
A tribute is paid i the forgiving nature 
of womanhood in the very conception of . 


‘the Kalahintaritz, for she is “one that is 


separated from her lover by a quarrel” 
but “suffers remorse after she- has repulsed 
him in indignation.”. Walter Savage 
Landor’s Maid's Lament would also be 
an instance in point but for the fact that 
the feeling of remorse comes only after the 
lover’s death : l 


I loved him not; and yet, now he is gone, 
i I feel I am alone. 
I checked him while he spoke; yet could 
he speak, 
Alas! I would not check. ° 
For reasons not to love him once I sought 
And wearied all my thought 
To vex myselfand him; I tow would give 
_My w could} he pat an : a Eee a a os 
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Who lately lived for me and when he found 
’T was vain, in holy ground 

| He hid his face amid the shades of death. ~ 

“ . The Vipralabdha “is one wh is greatly 
offended that her lover has not come to 
the rendezvous: agreed upon.” It will be 
. noticed that the only difference of this type 
of heroine from the Utkā is that. the 
distress is caused by the failure of- the 
lover to keep his promise and not by his 
unavoidable absence. 
be described as a-disappointed Abhisarika 
and does not seem tocallfor any special 
treatment. 

“One whose lover is in a distant land 
on business” is the. Prositapriyd, who is 
also known as the Prositabhatrika, 
Prositapreyasi or Prositanatha. The 
Yaksha’s wifein the Meghaduta referred 

g toalready in another connection is an 


admirable. example of this ‘type also. - 


There is often remarkable resemblance 
between Elizabethan love-poetry in 
English and the erotic effusions in Sanskrit 
and the Indian Vernaculars, later English 
poetry developing great reserve of senti- 
ment. Howard, Earl of Surrey, has a 
full picture of the Prositapriya in lines, 
which but for the difference in language 
might very’ well have been wr oe in 
India : 
: Good ladies! ye that have your senda aa 
Ea exile 
Step in your foot, come take a place, and 
mourn with me awhile! 
And such as by their lords do set but little 
; price, 
Let them sit still, it skills them not what 


chance come on the dice. ~ 


panenane 





T a time when political questions 
of all possible degrees of importance 
are attracting the notice of the pub- 

lic, it seems particularly undesirable that 
- problems of Indian India, that large tract 
of the country which is under the Indian 
= Native) States, should not receive their 
aon share = of attention. 
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The type may also ` 
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Whose wail plight and sorrows great As 
tongue may well define 
My love and lord, alas! in whom consists. <i 


- Hath fortune sent to pass the seas, in hazat 

of his healthy 

Whom I was wont t’embrace with well. 3 

contented ming 

Is now amid the foaming floods at pleasure: 

3 : of the wit, 
Where God will him preserve, and soon hin 

home me see 

Without which hope of my life alas! were ~ 42 

shortly at ati end 

Whose absence yet, although my hope doth, 
tell me pla’ 

With short return, he-comes anon, yet ee 

ceaseth not niy pains sA 


The Hindu University, 
Benares, 


Locksley Hall, 1 
Canto I, LI 88-89. 


t. Tennyson : 
2, Hudibras; 
3, Lyric No. 9. * Lyric No. . 
4. Vide Dr. Ananda Coomaraswami’s illustrat 
article on the Eight Nayikas of Indian Poetry in- $ 


5. Canto H--Stanzas XXVI & XXVII. ; 
6. This as well as the following definitions, a , 
from the Dasarupa, E = ra 
7. See Thy Lover Humbled At Thy Feet. US 
8. Sakuntala: Act HIL Translation by Pr E 
Ryder. “ys 
9. To AntheasWho May Command Him Anyth a 
10. Jn Memoriam: Vi—stanzas 7-9. = 
U. Phe Gardener: Lyric No. 9. 
12, Tennyson: Locksley Hall. 
13. Horace Hayman Wilson’s translation. 
14. Complaint of the Absence of her Lover. 


to present to the public some of the nio i 
salient faets about the States that. thi 
series. of articles has been undertaken. <: ¥ 
The first quéstion? though of apparentif 
academic. 1 interest ony: js one poe je ads 
helps, in “many ways, to ee our i ee 
about them. | 
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| . Law. 

Reor as such, by Internation- 
a Law presupposes the following quali- 
fications : — ; 

= ee A definite Eni 

_ (b) Independence. 

(c) Sovereignty. 


mis ee es Oe ie SA Sn 
Ya, we he 


are 


~ them as tests to our States, we find that 
all of them satisfy the first condition. 
-Everyone of the States has. a territory, 


however small. The Pope, in fact, is the 


zonly example in the world of a power 


-having diplomatic relations, with other 


S < powers without any territory ofits own. 


‘course that none of them is independent. 


“Some would call them semi-independent 
“but, as Maine says, “independence i is. - indivi- 


3 asible. 


Dependence, again, is external or inter- 
externally 


be Phat That the States are 
dependent is clear from the fact that their 
“foreion relations. even with one another 
Eare “entirely controlled by the British | 
s Government. They are also internally 
eins in the sense that'they cannot 


“do what they choose in the matter of 


There are some 






aera administration. 


power havesto submit all’ new epislation 


Sine . 


ato the British Government for. approval 






pend which cannot appoint even a new’ 


Diwan without such approval. The case 
eof States like Hyderabad and Baroda 


peeems to be an exception but we must 

sremember what Holderness says in his 
“Peoples and Problems of India’ : 

*. . “Subordinate -union’ implies restraint, “The 

“Biitish political officer or Resident has“ to be 
skept informed of the affairs of the State, and-has 











o “Thus in all the States; big and small, 
apii or implicitly, the British Govern- ` 
Emient reserves to itself the right to inter- 
fere when it thinks this step desirable, all 
Eiteaties notwithstanding. 

ee Coming now to the last test, it should 
we noted that rhe tales implies the 
lowing six SERENE eS ioo 
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E Taking these in order and ae 


Applying the second test, we know of 


a adVise the chief in a more or less authori- 


f says.: 





- (i) The power to deside ‘questions of 
war and peace. 

(ti) -The power to mint coins. 

. (iii) The power to make laws. 

(iv) The power to levy taxes and to 
spend the money so raised, 

(v) The power to be the. final court 
of appeal in all disputed questions arising 
within its territory. 

(vi) The power to alter the constitu- 
tion, if necessary.. 

Of these, we find that: G) and (vi) are 
not to be found in any State. It is true 
some States have inaugurated Represent- | 
ative or Legislative Assemblies, but these 
are merely consultative bodies and leave 
the power of the Prince as autocratic as 
ever. It is inconceivable,- for instance, 
that the British Government will allow 
the establishment of a Republic in any 
State, the establishment of anything like 
constitutional monarchy seems to be be- 
yond the range of possibility. 

A few States like Hyderabad and Uday- 
pur have mints of their own, while most 
of the bigger States, namely those which 
have the power to administer capital 
punishment, are also final courts of appeal 
in both civil and criminal cases, inter-state 
questions being left- to the Imperial 


-Goeverninent to decide. 


The remaining two factors of sove- 
reignty,.viz., the power to raise and spend- 
money and the power to make laws, are 
possessed, with reservations, by -all the 
States. In connection with legislation it’ 
has to be remembered that although the 
“States are technically beyond British 
jurisdiction, they cannot make laws which 
violate the principles of British law. No 


- State, for instance, can make a law lega- 


lising infanticide or suttee. 

Putting all these facts together it is 
clear: that there.is not one State which 
possesses all -the features of a State as ` 
_ tecogtiised by- International Law. . In fact 
the only. Staté attribute that can safely. 
be asserted for all of them~is- the posses- 
sion of a definite territory. They have been 
authoritatively put beyond the pale of 


-International Law. A Government Noti- 


fication dated the ist Angust, 1891, 
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- “The principles of international law have no 


bearing upon the relations between the Govern- 


ment of India as representing the Queen Empress 

“on the one hand, and the native States under 

_ the suzerainty of Her Majesty on the other. 
The paramount supremacy of the former pre- 
supposes and implies the subordination of the 
latter.’ S 7 

The term ‘State’ then as applied to these 
units is now merely a title of courtesy, 
reminiscent of the past, and used in ab- 
sence of another and more expressive 
epithet. It is indicative not of their pre- 
sent but of their past political status. 

An interesting question that ‘arises out 
of the notification above quoted _is, what 
is the exact nature of the relation between 
the British Government and these States ? 
If it is not international, it must be consti- 
tutional. Now constitutional relation 

è can be either official or feudal. 

Ifit is official, the States must be taken 
to be exercising powers not inherent’ in 
then® but delegated to them by the 
Imperial Government. They (or their 
Rulers ) will be accountable to that 
Government for all their actions and liable 

-to be divested of their powers at its will. 


This clearly goes against historical facts :.. 


the States, at least many of them, were 
not created by the British -Government 
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THE CRESCOGRAPH 


A MINUTE seedling in course of years 

i attains a mighty structure. In. 
growing it executes movements in. 

space. But the rate of this movement is 
so extremely slow that at no. time could 
we perceive it growing. The. pace of a snail 
is proverbially slow, but compared with 
the rate of growth-elongation of plants 
it is 2,000 times faster. For investigations 
on the phenomenon of growth-elongation, 
‘we must, therefore, have some magnifying 
device to bring these minute movements to 

. the level of our perception. This could be 
attained in two different ways: The one 
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-cannot mint coins and cannot be called 
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and their powers have been on various. 
occasions admitted by that Government] 
itself to be inherent in them. They atez 
not removable at its will and they haves: 
documentary safeguards for their conti 
nued existence. 7 T 

Again, the relation above discussed: 
cannot be entirely feudal, though there: 
are striking resemblances between th 
two. “The States could be supposed to be: 
on a feudal tenure if they had been created: 
by the Imperial Government and their is 
fiefs were alienable by it.. This condition 


Ë 


does not hold good. Again, feudatories: 


allies as some of these States are called 
As the Privy Council once observed: “Th 
least independent of such States is for som 
important purposes a foreign State.” i 

Thus the position of the States is: 
neither international nor constitutional 
for it satishes none of the tests whic 
either designation would imply. Ti 
obviate this diffculty, some writers hav 
invented a new_term ‘Semi-international 
tocover this peculiar political relationship 
In the absence of any other term I suppos 
we shall have to be satisfied with this. 


A STUDENT oF PoLITICs. 


is to magnify our vision, and the oth 
to magnify the movement itself, A mick 
scope does ‘the former, and the maxim 
linear enlargement we can obtain the 
with «is about 1500 times. But a high 
power microscope can be used* with; 
advantage only for investigation of objects! 
themselves very minute. This, along with; 
other structural limitations, | which; 
necessitate intense eillumination, renders! 
the use of the microscope impracticable fog 
the measurement of the gfowth-elongatiogg 
‘of ordinary plants. For this we must nige: 
the other method, thet of magnifying thaj 


46 


movement itself, and Sir J. C. Bose’s 
‘*Crescograph” does this in a wobnigt 
incredible degree. i 

The apparatus hitherto used by plant- 
physiologists—the auxanometer—for re- 
cording growth-elongation has a magnifi- 
cation. of about 20 times. With this 
magnification hours must elapse before 
growth becomes perceptible. During this 
long period the external conditions can 
hardly remain constant, as such, observa- 
tions are vitiated in an unknown mariner. 
Further, even if constant external condi- 
tions are assured we would failto determine 
the actualrate of growth, and’the course 
of its variation. For an auxanometer with 


its magnification of 20 times can but - 


indicate the resultant elongation ‘of an 
hour at the least, But the time a growing 
plant tissue takes to pérceive and respond 
to a stimulus, and recover therefrom is. in 
seconds and minutes. Thus during an 
hour a plant may go through several, 
autonomous or induced, cyclic variations, 
the nature and extent of which. would 
remain undetected under such low 
magnification. But a higher magnifying 
device of say 2000 times instead of 
20 of the auxanometers, would enable 
ts to detect such minute movements as 
that of growth-elongation during one 
minute, and it would thus shorten the 
necessary period of observations from 
hours to minutes. ` 
magnification the nearer would our data 
approximate the mathematical ideal,— 
that of determining the rate of growth at 
any instant as also its variations under 
changed conditions. 

In 1906 Professor Bose first devised his 
Optical Lever*, with which he obtained a 
manification of 1000 times. - ‘The move- 
ment, magnified by a reflected beam of 
light. from a small mirror,-could be auto- 
mati¢ally recorded on a photographic 
plate. From 20 to 1000 is a satisfying 
achievement, but itis one of the inevitable 
failings of a creative genius, that no sooner 
he reaches his object#ve his urge is towards 
yet. greater ventures. So he must havea 
aut viene magnification, and if possible, 
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Again, the higher the . 


of ` time, say 5 seconds. 
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make the plant itself directly record this 
magnified growth-elongation. With. long 
years’ experiments and experiences, 


automatically recorded by the plant itself, 
and what is more,’ the record itself giving 
its own time-relations. This he submitted 


-to the Publication Committee of the Royal 
Society, which after 2 years’ closest seru- ` 


tiny published in 1918 a’ detailed account 
ofthis apparatus and his findings there- 
with. 

The magnifying principle of the appara- 
tus is as simple as its execution difficult. 
This enormous magnification is obtained 
by a compound system of two levers, of 
which the first magnifies a hundredfold, 


he 

_perfected his Recording -Crescograph ie 
- 1906, by which not only could growth- 
' movements be magnified 10,000 times, but 


and the second enlarges the first one 


a hunred times, the total magnification 
being 100 x 100 = = 10,000 times. Thus if the 
short.arm of the first lever be 2 mn and 
its long arm 200 mm., then any movement 
of the short arm will be seen magnified 
100 times by the long arm, and this, if 
instead of being free, be attached to the. 
short arm of a sécond lever of similar 
proportions, then any movement of the 
short arm of the first lever will be seen 
magnified 10,000 times by the long arm of 
the second lever. And it is to the short 
arm of the first lever- that growing plant 


a 


tissues are attached, while the free end of . 


the second lever, bent at right angles, is 


‘made to record the magnified growth- 


elongation of the ‘tissue. By means of 
a clock-work a smoked glass plate is 
made to touch gently the tip of the re 
cording lever and then quickly recede 
taking. a dot. This operation is repeat- 
ed at regular predetermined intervals 
In’ the inter- 
val ‘between two sticcessive dots, the 
recording lever would move through a 
distance which would be 10,000 times the 
growth-elongation of tissue during 5 
seconds. When the rate of growth remains 
unchanged the distance between the 


-eonsecutive dots at intervals of 5 seconds; 


would be the same; any variation in the 
rate of growth, however brought on, will 


be indicated n the A dieran be- 
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Bio: allude to its sonable a sources “of fallacy a and 
to. joint out that it might have been as effec- 
tiv y made with a damp fiddle string as, with a 
peeing: plant. 

I must apologize for asking to take up space 
fn your columns for such an apparently trivial 
“matter. Importance has, however, been given 

_to it by the Times itself in reports of lectures by — 
- Sir. J. C. Bose at the India Office as well as 
at the Royal Society of Medicine. May I sayin 
‘conclusion that in welcoming the co-operation of 
distinguished student of nature from- the 
‘Indian portion of the Empire I consider that it- 
would be a false compliment not to admit him 
‘to the freedom of scientific criticism? Sir J. 
C. Bose has founded an institute to which he 
nvites students of all creeds and the least we | 
ean do is to return the invitation, and to 
him every possible facility i in our labora- 
of giving proofs of hs discoveries, 


. italics are mine). ‘ ie 
_ Having already answered at De Boyat 
S Society of Medicine all the points raised 
-by Dr. Waller, Sir J C- Bose had to 
ignore the letter, and it was Professor 
‘Bickerton, who seconded — the vote of 
[Siow who wrote to- the > Times the- 
pe letter in reply : Seo sex 


=< pr te 


pas the seconder of e oR oe PTs Fe 


apt 


. C. Bose at the Royal Society of Medicine, __ 
is lecture, may I say a few words regarding © A 


e letter that epee ce in your issue of the © 

Sth from Dr. Waller, the mover of the vote of 

r cS ? 

m Se pings of disturbing factors vitiating the 

pes ts when magnification such as is obtain- 
zal ble by the magnetic erescograph is employed. | 
Within the last few months Sir J. C. Bose’s 
rivate laboratory at Bloomsbury-square has 


ak 


hi en visited by a number of leading scientific ` 


The same courtesy was extended to me, 
md I had an opportunity yesterday of wit- 
: essit ae the growth movements of plantsas indi- 
ca the magnetic crescograph. Two speci-— 
= 1ens Of plants were successively attached to- 
th eap tus. The first was a dead ‘specimen, 
“and therefore had no growth, and the recording 
"spot of light exhibited no movement, showing 


mer 


tl at all meeer Ne factors had been estel 


"eliminated. iece of growing plant then re- 
; ae the Seat, one. Bose explained that cuttigg — 
> plant for the „purpose of mounting in the 
apparatus ad given ita shock, and it would 
on ke a few minutes before it recovered from it. 
As ‘The light Pe rA by its movement that the 
piece of plant had comgnenced growing, at first 
ins but after a while the movement 
ecame ‘steady, e and 9 casually increased in 
pepe J, usted to move 
pee non ae . ee as ne paren growth, 
The lant wes nextda dw aaant imulation ia 


Dr. Waller may naturally have some > a 


dnn 


the e speed of keri in + ite: | to prove that 
irritation checks growth, the same specimen of | 
plant was subjected to a pinch. This slowed 
down the speed of growth for a time, afterd/ 
which the normal rate was restored. Severe 
pinches brought the growth movement to a 
stop, but after a quarter of an hour growth 
became slowly renewed. _ 

Bose has also invented a high magnification” 
-erescograph, in which growth magnified 10,000 . 
timés becomes automatically recor ed The paper 
describing the apparatus and the new results 
obtained by its use has been published by the 
Royal Society (Proc. Roy. Soc., B., Vol: 90; 
1918). A complete account is given there of the 
methods adopted to eliminate sources of ex- 
ternal disturbance. The magnetic crescograph 
recently exhibited has the special advantage, 
that the results can be witnessed by avery large 
audience. 

At the conclusion of the lecture the chairman, 
| Sir H. Rolleston, spoke of the high ap reciation 
¿in which ‘Sir J. C. Bose’s work is held among 
scientific men as- “specially” evidenced by his@ 
recent nomination to the Fellowship of the 
Boi: Society. 


In connection vih this controversy 
some of the Indian papers have recalled 
an unpleasant past incident. The Pioneer 
writes : : ES cant Se = 


> “Some eighteen years ago a Pratemecs Waller, 
“who i is a Director of the Physiological Labora- 
tory at the University of London, writing to 
e - well-known scientific journal “Nature” 
flatly contradicted certain statements made by 
Professor Bose, and alleged that the latter T 
put forward claimsto priority of research, which 
he was not entitled to make. This allegation 
was promptly and _ emphatically denied by 
Professor Bose and the matter apparently went 


no farther.” iE 


Tobe precise, the matter did go a little 
further, and an authoritative decision, re- 
garding the claim of priority of Professor 
Bose, was given by avery distinguished 

roup of scientists of the Linnean Society 
by publishing the following note along 
with his paper on “Electric Response 
in T Plants under Mechanical Sti- 
mulus’ 


©The present paper on electric response in | 
lie: was undertaken to supply an important 
link between the responses o haces in animal 
tissues and in inorganic substances. A short 
preliminary account of results obtained with 
plants was given in my paper ‘On the ee ei 
of Inorganic Substances. naia ted to the l 

ve “i May, a June ni 
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THE C 
the Response of organie Matter to Stimulus’ 
at the Royal Institution on May 10th, 1901. 

. , “Lam glad to find that Dr. Waller has sub- 
*Sequently been able to comfirm the results which 
he heard me describe on the occasion referred to 
above. (Waller, ‘Electric Response of Vegetable 
Frotoplasm to Mechanical Excitation’, Nov. 
9, 1901, Proc. ‘Physiological Society).” 
: —Journal, Linnean Society—Botany— 
i Vol. xxxv—1902. 
= The tables were thus turned on Dr. 
Waller. The charge of plagiarism against 
him could not have been stated with 
„greater dignity and self-restraint. In 
‘view of the above, one cannot be sure 
‘that Dr. Waller’s criticism of the Cresco- 
.graph is free from serious '“emotive”’ 
“complications, though we do appreciate 
, his concern in securing for Sir J. C. Bose 
„a true compliment even “on such an 
¢ apparently trivial matter,” and this after 
! such minor recognition as the Fellowship 
of the Royal Society. But our misgiv- 
" ings gain support from his remark on 
» “degrowth”, whatever that may mean. 
' That “the spot of light instead of stopping 
i still flew off to the left” after the passage 
of a strong induction current does not 
impart a dubious character to the demon- 
stration, On the contrary, it proves the 
irritability of a growing tissue, which 
undergoes actual contraction when the 
intensity of stimulus exceeds acertain value 
. .( Bose, Proc. Roy. Soc. B. Vol. 90, 1919 ). 
Surely Dr. Waller must be aware that 
growth elongation is not immediately 
permanent, nor is it irreversible, and that 
the after-effect of a stimulus on a growing 
‘organism may persist for a long time,—in 
the case of man it may exceed 18 years, of 
which he himself is an example. 


However, to continue. The controversy 
did not end there. Professor Bayliss’ 
wrote the following letter to the Times :— 


In view of the interest aroused by the 
ingenious and beautiful ‘‘erescograph’’, as 
arranged for the investigation of extremely 
minute changes in length of growing plant 
structures, it seems ot great importance that a 
demonstration should be given to show that 
what is recorded is in truth a physiological 
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logy in the Imperial Coflege of Science). * 
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Bickerton that all the controls necessary hé 
been shown to us. | | 3 
Everyone will realize the difficulty involve 
setting up so delicate an apparatus in a straz 
laboratory ; but, in view of the adverse criticisn 
that has been made, I would venture to sugges 
to Professor Bose that he should consent to te 
in a laboratory where the necessary means: aye 
more conveniently at hand than in his ows 
house, a few experiments on non-living str: 
tures, such as those referred to by Profess 
Waller. `. Perhaps Professor Bose would give t 
names ofa few gentlemen to whom he woulig 
wish to make this demonstration. There arèss 
several laboratories, including that from which: A 
I write, which would be prepared to give hig 
the necessary facilities. I may point out that 
even if similar phenomena were shown by nog 
living structures, the fact in itself would a 
disprove the possibility of recording by ù 
method the real physiological phenomena *# 
growth and its inhibition. He may rest assuree 
that physiologists would be only too delighte: 
to be satisfied that such has actually been show 


» 
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to be the case.. (Italics mine). . ee: 

It was in response to this that Sir J... 
Bose gave a demonstration of his Magn 
tic Crescograph in the physiologi¢ 
Laboratory of the University Colle; 
London. Asa result of this demonstratios 
the following letters appeared in. th 


Times i— : 


“Sir J. C. Bose kindly agreed to demonstra, 
to us his “crescograph’’ on Friday afternog 
the 23rd April, in the physiological laboratc 
of University College, London. . soa 

In accordance with the results given by then 
application of various tests, we are satishea 
that the growth of plant tissues ts correct aa 
recorded by this instrument and at a magnifitarp 
tion of from one to 10 million times. We ‘Saray 
in particular that a flower-bud in active growths, 
if treated by immersion in a solution of potasa 
sium cyanide for some hours, no longer gave [Ag 
movement of the recording spot of light. -Wes 
conclude that such movement when shown By AR 
similar bud in the active state is not di 
accidental stretching or to undetected ef 
of currents of air, radiant heat, eter We 4 
that the instrument correctly records cha, 
of length in the growing tissue, or, indeeg 
any substance attached to the lever. o 
instrument, however such ehangey® may : 
produced. Naturally, under the BAC tiong 
the experiments, it was imposp bit ior. 
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analyse completely the compleg étects prod 

by the passage of an el@ctrical current). - 
S Signed : etal 

W. M. Bayliss (Professor* of General Phys 

logy in University College, London}. . x 
vV. H. Blackman (Professor of Plant P 
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Bn Ay J. Clark (Professor of Pharmacology in 
Jniversity College, London), 





“istry in University College, London). 
2 ~ Rayleigh (Professor of Physics in the Im- 


“zon the 23rd April we have seen elsewhere similar 
«demonstrations by Sir J.C. Bose, and agree that 
= the growth of plant tissues is recorded by the 
is.erescograph and that changes in the indications 


zp Ot the instrument record when the plant is 


A 


A naturally be modified, 


as 


kà 
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Signed : 

ni W., H. Bragg (Professor of Physics in Univer- 
“sity College, London). 

S E. W. Oliver (Professor of Botany in Univer- 
Esty College, London). 

<<. In acknowledgment of the above letters 
t Sir J.C. Bose addressed the following letter 
BR. to the Times :— 


Ber: 

a “Sir, Permit me to express my thanks for 
Kyour appreciation of my work and the grati- 
fe Acation that your accounts of my lectures with 
meexperimental illustrations given before the 
eeindia Office and the Royal Society of Medicine, 
though crititised by Dr. Waller’s letter of the 
@eiSth March, have been corroborated by my 
&edemonstration at the Physiological Laboratory 
rof the University College, London. For this 
facility and for his unfailing courtesy ‘and fair- 
gess I offer my thanks to Professor Bayliss. 
With reference to Dr. Waller’s criticism I may 
Eanention that my paper on ‘Researches in 
SOrowth and Movement in Plants by Means of 
Sethe High Magnification Crescograph’” was 
@accepted by the Committee of Publication 
pof the Royal Society, and published last year 
Proc. Roy. Soc, Vol. 90, 1919). It is right 
“eat any new advance which clashes with old 
theories and’ preconceived ideas should be 
geubjected to searching inquiry, and in this case 
“the acceptance of my paper came as the result 
sof two years of the closest scrutiny. 

sc Criticisms which transgress the limit of 
wfairness must inevitably hinder the advance of 
ektiowledge. My special investigations have by 
pe very nature presented extraordinary 
.adticultaes. I regret to say that during a period 
(bf nearly 20 years these difficulties have been 
greatly aggravated by misrepresentations and 
Nsyorse. And you willin this connection permit 
tne to express my gratitude to Professor S, H. 
Vines, Professor F, W. Qliver, Sir Francis Dar- 
win, and tothe memory ofthe late Lord Ray- 
déich and Professor, Howes, all of whom stood 
year after year for the -principle of fair play, so 
bat my work might be judged on its merits, 
pnd the conclusion of fre whole matter is 
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5- treated in sucha way that its growth would -7 
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happily seen in my nomination to the Fellowship 


of the Royal Society. 

The obstacles deliberately placed in my path 
to which I have referred, I can now ignore and 
forget. Ifthe result of my work by upsetting 
any particular theory, has roused the hostility 
here and there of an individual, Ican the more 
take comfort in the warm welcome which has 
been extended to me by the great body of scien- 


„tific men of this country.” 


Leaving Dr. Waller with his “fiddle 
string’ to adapt himself to the’ change 
of tune it must now have, we may note 
that hardly had the work of an investi 
gator been ever put to such severe tests ; 
its vindication must, therefore, be all 
the more glorious. But to take this as 
a mere personal or a national achieve- 
ment would be to miss the spirit which 
has inspired the investigator. To perfect 
an instrument which would accurately 
magnify a movement ten million times 
is a great asset of positive science. As 
regards the practical utility of the ap- 
paratus, the great help it would render 
in solving one of the main problems of the 
age, that of food supply, is obvious. 
Already investigations on practical agri- 
culture, with the help of the Crescograph, are 
in progress, But we must remember that 
‘practical utility’ has never been the objec- 
tive of pure scientific knowledge, neither 
conld a scientific research laboratory be 
conducted on the lines of a modern busi- 
ness house. In this connection Sir Richard 
Gregory’s article on “The Promotion of 
Research’ is illuminating where he quotes 


President Maclaurin’s following pieture 


of the conditions of some of the American’ 
Universities :— i 


“The superintendent of buildings and grounds, 
or othër competent authority, calls upon Mr. 
Newton. ' 

Superintendent : Your theory of gravitation 
is hanging fire unduly. The director insists upon 
a finished report, filed in this office by 9 a.m. 


Monday next ; summarised in one page; type- . 


written, and the main points underlined. Also 
a careful estimate of the cost of research per 
student-hour. 

Newton : ` But there is one difficulty which 
has been puzzling me for fourteen years and I am 
not quite... ° 

Superintendent (with snap and vigour) : 


” Nature—November 6, 1919. : z 
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‘Guess you had better overcome that difficulty by 

Monday morning or quit.” 
è Again Tyndal’s remark about Faraday’s 

work, equally applicable in Sir J. C. Bose’s 
case, cannot be over-phaemsised. He said : 
“Tf Faraday had allowed his vision to be 
disturbed by considerations regarding the 
practical use of his discoveries, those discoveries 
would never have been made by him.” 

' It was only the difficulties met with 
in exact measurement of growth of plants 
that have enriched science with this super- 
sensitive apparatus. And it is yet too 
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HE condition of Indians in South Africa 
| have been for so many years brought 
n to the notice of the Indian public that 
they will not be surprised if other sources of 
information bear out the contention that in 
spite of sincere, well meant or hypocritical 
professions of equality within the Empire in 
the mouths of Britishers, we are as a fact 
treated as a race inferior to any other. | 
must however admit that in the Colony of 
Mauritius, where I have lived and suffered 
persecution for four years, there is equality 
inlaw. No law in Mauritius discriminates 
between. the races, But in other colonies 
there is always. the distinction between 
Europeans and others. 

I am now going to speak of Fiji where I 
am now in my eighth year. The’ Statute 
Book: of Fiji reads “European Stipendary 
Magistrate, European officer of Constabulary, 
European Minister of Religion, a person of 
European descent wholly or partly, etc.,” as 
possessing certain powers or privileges which 
no other race or races may enjoy. By 
courtesy some of the other Asiatic races such 
as, the Chinese and the Japanese, are allowed 
to enjoy some rights.: But the Indian was a 
coolic and must remain so for ever. One might 
have hoped that the abolition of the system of 
‘indenture would make Indians independent. 
But there were still men serving whose 
contracts had not expired and we agitated to 
obtain their cancellation.B ut to what purpose? 


The moment every Indian in the Colony. 
_ was free to work or not, he asked for a living _ 
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early to predict the many uses that wally 
be made of the Crescograph in different 
branches of science : how it will deepen on 
knowledge here or widen our outlooks g 
there. We have ‘light’ now and ‘use’ willgy 
not belong in manifesting itself. But w 
must remember that a creative genius likey 
our Master is mainly concerned in extend: 4% 
ing the bounds of human knowledge, aud; 
for him to know is its own reward.  :) 


Bose Research Institute, 
Caleutta. 


vere 


wage of 5 shillings a day as things have risen. 
in price enormously, and went on strike. Hişt% 
past employers played all sorts of tricks. 
through their Indian touts—threats, promises; 
inducements, in fact everything—to break up“ 
the strike. The strikers had-never been orga-"4 
nised before, but they showed extraordinary "33 
firmness which surprised and dismayed nòt: $ 
only Europeans but even their own leaders; g 
The moral force behind them appears to have: 74 
been greatly augmented by the active t4 
sympathy and co-operation of their women: 3% 
These women were prepared to reform 4 
themselves personally, morally, and socially $4 


and -it is wonderful how Mrs. Manilal’s:¢@ 
appeal to them to give up smoking, jewellery, $ i 
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bi 
and vices was readily responded to, to theni 
sreat astonishment of even Christian $ 
D * + % ; . M 7 i y > i ve 
Missionaries who had professed to be working) 


England, there were quiet women andi 
aggressive. Those who believed in appealing ® 
to force in order to prevent men from going # 
back to work.were warned of the serious: 
consequencés that might ensue, but they 3 
professed to take the risks and argued that y 
the end justified the means. 3ut what great y 
violence can women—c8nstitutionally weaker 
than European—Indian labourers’ wives 6 
women nore poorly living than Europeans— 
employ? It was to some extent an appea 
to the sense of shame of men that the 
threatened them witi. pulling out. - th 
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Whiskers or throwing dirt on them. In many 
F cases it was not sheer brute force. They 
`: began to picket men on the streets and toa 
po-very great extent they succeeded by merely 
‘verbal threats, the men promising not to 
“return to work. This annoyed the Europeans 
very much who were not equal to the ordeal 
Of lighting their fires, cooking their meals, etc. 
='The Mayor of Suva found it difficult to get on 
są with his roads and sanitary service was poorly 
«performed by Fijian substitutes. The 
“Government Overseers of the Public Works 
“; Department found their work at a standstill. 
= The strike spread as far as Rewa and Navua 
.” districts by mere contagion of Suva reports; 
».and Levuka followed suite. In Navua there 
© already had been an undercurrent of 
i: dissatisfaction with the sugar company’s 
"fates for canes, and the idea of strike 
= appears to have been hailed with joy.. The 
exploiters of Indian labour, for whose benefit 
*-the Government of Fiji exists, were approache 
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Association and the Governor played the old 
i ge of promising a Commission of Enquiry. 
‘hough the Commission was appointed and 
7: seven an Indian representative was allowed in 
$< the person of Mr. Chowla, when the sitting 
Er “commenced it became apparent that only the 
question of the Indian labourers’ wages was 
Li going to be enquired into immediately, and 
a ‘even this enquiry was to be restricted to 
Efinding out what standard of life the Indian 
iea during his indenture when he lived on 
; ‘Statutory. rations, how he lived in jail and 
_ how he lived when out of jail or indenture. 
The President seemed to have a pet 
petheory to sponsor. He had a theoretically 
¿perfect idea of an Indian labourer, for 
re ‘whom the Statutory rations sufficed, who was 
able-bodied and did hard labour on prison 
E diet, which he characterised as scientifically 
|: Danae and who after indenture was able 
to live on.1/3, 1/6, 1/9, 2/or lately 2/6 allowed 
“at various stages, without land or any other 
source, of income or help from friends or 
į relatives, such a perfect person, who had 
never incurred debts and who had read the 
f “necessary commodities Ordinance, was as im- 
“possible to find as a geometrical point. But it 
I ‘showed at once that there was not much to 
7 he expected from this Commission. 
~The Indians were advised that no matter 
Biot the findings of the Commission, they 
swould do well (1) to leave Suva and try to 
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A by a deputation from the Indian Women’s 
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or other Indians, (2) to we tess and less, 
dependent for their incomes or provisions 
upon Europeans and their stores, (3) to be, 
more spiritually minded and peaceful in their 
resolution to continue the strike until they can 
get 5 shillings minimum wages. But the 
microscopic minority of colonial-born Indian 


` converts to Christianity, who have always 
‘depended for their existence on European 


patronage and who probably were embittered by 
the threats of some aggressive women, having 
petty jealousies against individual members of 
the Indian Imperial Association, let out a 
false rumour that there were warrants out to 
arrest Mrs. Manilal and three or four other 
women, and when the women were holding a 
meeting to consider this news, these colonial 
boys advised a European to go and break up 
their meeting by force. When the women 
were roughly handled, the men could not 
stand motionless and arming themselves with 
sticks of fire-wood they attacked the European 
who called for further help. The fight went 
strong and ‘only the work of rifles and 
machine guns seems to have impressed the 
rioters, who even then retused to retire 
unless they could be assured that Mrs. 
Manilal had not been arrested. 

The Inspector General of Constabulary 
took. one of the crowd’s representatives and . 
motored to Mrs. Manilal’s and after ocular 
demonstration, Mahabir told the crowd that 
the Inspector General of Constabulary was 
right in saying that she was at large in her, 
home. Large reinforcements were to have 
come from Nasinu and even Rewa, but the 
crowds were intercepted and controlled at 
Nausori. There wete several other skirmishes 
and many casualties. But still the strikers- 
were not cowed down to return to work. 
The Government of Fiji or those who have 
a say in it, devised other ways and means 
on simple charges of riotous behaviour which 
could have been. summarily disposed of the 
very next morning; at first 3 days’ remand 
was obtained and then 8 days in addition, 
refusing bail in all cases. Those who really ` 
took part in the violence of the riots escaped 
unnoticed and were sightseers or sympathi- 
sers or intending riofers were caught on th. 
spot and locked up. Over 200 persons inclu- 
ding more than 25 women have been placed. 
under custody. Most of the men and 
women were beaten and tortured by Euro- 
pean and Indian special constables at the 
house of a prominent Indian in Toorak to - 


obtain confessions. The Government threw 
themselves into the arms of Fiji’s vested 
„interests represented by Messrs. Scott and 
Crompton, who~—not the Acting Attorney- 
General Mr. Bruce—prepare the case for the 
Crown. 
| Mr. Crompton’s Indian interpreter and 
hif family, who are highly unpopular amongst 
their countrymen, are virtually empowered 
to order the arrest, search or examination of 
any Indian man or woman and they have 
found this a unique opportunity to show 
their power to do good or evil to their 
countrymen and to stand well with their 
employer and other whites. The excesses 
committed by them are past description. On 
top of these Messrs. Ramrup and Ramsingh 
were threatened and made to remain inside 
their house. Mr. George Suchit was actually 
g Severely knocked about. Mr. Manilal was 
assaulted at the Police Station before the 
Inspector by a special constable, and another 
white man, whom the Inspector did not arrest 
there and ‘then. The Bombay tailors were 
terrorised by T. Horne and Telford and this 
Horne did havoc with the poor defenceless 
Indians of Toorak. Even women were not 
spared. Mr. Manilal was advised to remain 
‘indoors. An attempt was made to starve 
‘Mr. Manilal in his home for want of provi- 


sions and everyone going to his house was — 


Severely scolded and inquisitioned by white 
‘constables and others. Even a little white 
p brute of a boy was permitted to terrorise 
-Mr. Manilal’s ‘servants and neighbourhood 
„by exhibiting his revolver. To cap all, legis- 
‘lation was passed which the Inspector Gene- 
‘tal admits to be “drastic” and designates as 
‘similar to martial law. These special con- 
stables were more in evidence on the 16th of 
February and they proved their fitness on 
, that night by stealing into the bedrooms of 
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i THE DIET OF BENGALEE STUDENTS 


HE diet of our Bengalee students requires 
revision. Recent experiments have shown 
that it is poor 

element (proteid). 

The daily diet of an average Bengalee consists 

ea pe ee fish, E a elig mik and ; a 


in the muscle-forming 
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half-caste and other 
this strange land gf Fij iji ? ieee poor fell owe af 
have now yielded and many have returned; 
broken-spirited to work. It is certainly. a gy 
brutal victory for the European capitalists: 7 
and scoundrels, but like all victories based‘ a 
on force and fraud will not last for any length: 
of time. It ill behoves the European officials E 
and others to taunt Indian “leaders with leav- °y 
ing their fellow-creatures in the lurch, when g 
they have themselves by means of violence,’ ay 
threats and anti-Indian degrading laws anda 
reign of terror emasculated the Indian: 
labours of Fiji and made their leaders practi f 
cally prisoners in their own homes, spied ang : 
z 






watched by blackguards, whose only recom-, y 
mendation is the colour of their Europeat y 
skin. a 
Indians have asked for a Royal Commis 
sion of Enquiry and it is to be hoped that: a 
they will get it. The cup of their sufferings: a 
is now full and bitter enough, and God cer}: 4 
tainly will listen to the call of the poor, thei 
humble and down-trodden. Those who have 
by tricks obtained the break-up of the peace. 
ful Indian strike will indeed have to pay for ee 
their treachery to their fellow-Indians atrd ca 
the white man will not be able to plead. hist 4 
colour before the bar of God’s law immanent gt 
in this world. But the fact remains that they. 
condition of Indians in Fiji is far from one 
of self-respect and that unless and until that a 
is restored, they in India should not listen tons 
and talk about further emigration. In thes 
meanwhile hundreds of Indians are yearning 
or panting to see a ship to go back to Indigig 
and leave this hell'on earth created by thes 
greed and avarice of the white planters ands 
their Fiji Government. 
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small quantity of sweets. A small auner ov 
take bread made of wheat-flour for one me 
in place of rice. | 

Of the above, dal, fish and milk practica. 
constitute the only source of the muscle-formy. 
element in othe diet of thé Bengalees: : ka th 
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» of Europeans, meat, fish, eggs, cheese and bread 
< supply the necessary food ior the muscles. 

- But both milk and fish have become very ` 
-eostly articles of food, specially in cities and 
. towns where most of our young men concentrate 
for their education. It is a well-known fact 
: that the majority of dur students do not get 
` these two important articles of food in proper 
- quantities. This is much to be regretted, as 
“young men require a sufficiently large quantity 
=» Of proteid-food in their growing period of life, 
“not only for the repair of waste but for the 
_ growth of their body also, and this poverty of 
. proteid in their diet is telling most injuriously 
. on their growth, development and vigour. The 
~ analysis of the average diet of the Bengalees, 
~ shows that they get even less than % of the 
~-required quantity of the niuscle-forming element 
= ia their daily diet. This chronic ‘proteid 
i “starvation is largely accountable for the poor 
: physical development and lack of energy noticed 
3 tHe present generation of Bengalee students ; 
-ahd tnless speedy means are taken to remedy 
nthe defect, the Bengalees are bound to deteriorate 
«and suffer in the race of life. . 

ke The great defect in the diet of the Bengalees is 
zythat itis not well-balanced, It is very rich in 
‘starch and sugar but deficient in proteid. The 
& Bengalees, as a rule, take too much of rice, sweets. 
eand vegetables (which abound in starch and 
“sugar but contain little proteid) and too little 
©-of dal, fish, and milk. Meat is a luxury to most 
& of our young men, except in the case of Maho- 
Umedans who can use cheap‘meat. In some 
“shestels, Hindu students get an allowance of 
letmeat, generally once but sometimes twice a 
maveek, and even then in inadequate quantity, 
-The absence of meat, however, in their daily 
-diet would not make much difference, if only they 
eet. the necessary quantity of fish. - 

re. The question of improvement of the dietary 


ifs 


tof the Bengalee students is mainly a qüestion of 
“sneans. The majority of onr students come 

from the poor middle classes who often find it 
dificult. to meet the educational expenses of 
‘their children living in cities and towns, away 
feom home, in hostels and messes, 

















veficiency of our children and the future well- 


tite extra expenditure is absolutely necessary 
gO ERE the boys in health and efficiency, they 
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should try to make savingsin other directions 
and spend a little more in getting wholesome 
food in sufficient quantity for their children. 4 
Any economy in this direction is false economy. 
The money spent on wholesome food is money ` 
well-spent ; itis a good investment both for the 
present and for the future. 

The authorities of all hostels and messes 
should prescribe a wholesome dietary for the 
boys in their charge; the matter must not be 
left to the boarders alone. I am inserting below 
a DiET-TABLE for our young men in good health 
and doing a moderate amount of exercise which, 
from calculations made, will supply the required 
quantity of the muscle-forming element and 
energy in the growing period of their life. 
Other food-stuffs of similar dietetic value may 
be substituted for some of those in ‘the table 
according to the taste and religious scruples of 
the consumer. For example,.one who has any 
objection to take meat, eggs or fish, may substi- 
tute them by fresh milk-curd (Chhana) or an 
equivalent quantity of milk with an increased | 
quantity of dal. 


Raw foodstuffs Quantity in Average 
chittacks , cost 

As. P. 

- Rice 3 {(602.) Q 9° 
Wheat-flour 5 (10 oz.) 1 3 
Dal ) 1% (3 oz.) 05 
Fish or meat 24% (5 oz.) 1 9 
Potatoes 3 (6 oz.) 0 5 
Other vegetables 3 (6 oz.) 0 3 
Ghee Y% (1% 02.) O T 
Mustard oil w {1 oz.) 0 5 
Eggs (two) -> 2 (4 02.) 1 3 
Salts and spices ‘YW (1 02.) 0 2 

Total cost es ae 


This quantity should be distributed over the 
two principal meals and the tifin. A few 
chapaties with a little vegetable curry and 
two eggs or four ounces of fresh milk-curd would 
form a substantial tiffin, ` 


Roughly, such a diet would cost about 
annas 7-3 a day or about Rs. 18-8 per month. 
If we add to this Rs. 1-8 per head for the cost of 
fuel, labour, ete., the total cost would come to 
about Rs. 15, which should for the present be’ 
fixed as the minimum boarding charges per head 
per month in our hostels and messes, if we 
want to give our students not a rich but a 
substantial and wholesome diet. Of course, 
the cost per head would go down with the 
reduction of the present very high prices of 
food-stuffs. 

The cost of the above dietary may be 
reduced if we exclude fish, meat and eggs from 
the same and replace them by an increased ` 


. quantity of dal and a good allowance (6 ounces} 


of fresh milk-eurd (chhana), but I am afraid 
such a change would not be relished by many 
who can afford to pay the increased rate of 
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charges. Ifthe dal is properly cooked in our 
_ Itostels and messes, much of this difficulty about 
deficiency of proteid will disappear. The dal 
generally prepared by the mess-cook is not 
Vat allan inviting dish an | 
digested as such. No wonder, therefore, that jour 
-boys do not show much inclination to take this 
a y nourishing proteid foodin larger quantity. 
Dal should be prepared in such a way that all 
_ solid grains should be lost sight of and it should 
_ have an uniform thick cream-like consistency. 
-To consume an increased quantity of dal, it 
should not only be taken 
but also in the form of various Indian cakes 
and other preparations which are both tempting 
and wholesome. ay Ae 
There are certain matters which, if carefully 
looked into by the authorities of all hostels 
and messes, would greatly improve the quality 
of the diet of our boys :— | 
= (4) Constant and care 
kitchen. Only cooks who can prepare good 
_ dishes should be engaged. This means a little 
_ ghigher rate of pay but this will pay in ‘the long 
"run, It is not often that the food which is 
offered to our boys is bad in quality, but the 
way in which it is cooked makes it unattrac- 
tive and it deadens i 
stimulating it. The Superintendent with some 
`- boys should constitute a Board of Tasters in 
~ each hostel and the cook should bring the 
food to them as soon as itis prepare 
_ examination. ) | S) 
A freer use of onions would make many of the 
dishes palatable and attractive. 
A constant supervision of the kitchen would 
m also put a check to dishonest practices by the 
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_ of the student’s diet. 


~ one of the 
in the ordinary form 
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servants. In many hostels, stud 

ect the proper return of their boa 
or laxity of supervision. ad 

(2) Varieties in dishes should be introdt 

in the hostel diet as much as possible. A mer 

for. the next day should be carefully prepared c 
the previous Evens and this should vary toi 
day to day. Such a novelty would great 

i value, qualitative and sthetic, 
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mprove the 


(3) Our boys should be given wheat- our i 
ir daily meals. The objection general 
raised is the paucity- of hands to prepare brea 
for the large number of boarders., Considerin 
that wheat is nearly twice as rich in proti 
as rice, the introduction of chapaties in one me 
would greatly enhance the proteid-value of t 
Bengalee diet and this should be car ed o 
wherever practicable. e- 
(4). Rice should be so preparer that all th 
be taken ape 
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water used for cooking shoul 

the grains, so that no excess of water be 

left to be thrown away. The rice-water tak s 

away with it some of the important salts anc 

a little of the proteid-substance in which rice i 

naturally deficient. ` oe) 
(5) The Indian dish 


salts, is 
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and shou 
-often as possible. 


(6) Foods sh 


ould not be allowed to grow 
There should be fixe 
hours for meals and all boarders should tak 
the meal at one and the same time as far a 
possible. SS. 
CHUNILAL BOSE 
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f a 3 A Graphical Representatio 
R ~ Geologic Time. — 


pa er 
t has been defined as one who is perfectly 
iven an unlimited amount of the commo- 
= other persons have the least use—past 
time; and among the questions 
expected to answer the most frequent are those in which 
the time element is concerned. What is the age of the 
a world? How old are certain fossil remains ? How 
long ago in the world’s history did this or that event 
_ ‘take place ? l EA Dai 
= | Disappointment or impatience are commonly 
because definite figures are not forthcoming 
these and similar quéstions ; yet a majority 
are incredulous or skeptical if tens of 
indreds of thousands of years are mentioned in 
RRS Oa N, 5 , : “We 
nection with recent geologic events, and millions of 
n connection with those that preceded ther 
. oat eed 
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on has only a vague conception of th 
ic time or the slowness viol 
evolution and physiographic development ; a 
“difficult for the finite mind to grasp the mean ag O 
millions, when applied to years, unless the figures cal 
be visualized by some scale of comparison or by son 
method of diagramatic representation. ie 
A method has been utilized by the writer in lestures 
apparently with satisfactory results, and the éeditors te 
him that they have seen a similar device employed f 
other instructors with success. The basic idea is- th 
a clock or chart is made to convey an idea of the : 
factor by translating years into terms of hou 
minutes. This chart is base upon (1) An assume 
age for the earth of 72 million years, which is a fal 
average of the many estimates by physicistsja 
geologists, and (2) the ratios between the severe 
geologic time divisions as estimated by ge 
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l w “The stone panel from the so-called Arjuna's Ratha 


l at Mahgvalipuram (Mamallapuram), about 30 miles 


í south of Madras, which we reproduce here as a frontis- 


-= 


Diece, will, it is claimed, demonstrate the fact that 


- there are many examples of Indian art which are not 
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T necessarily alien or inaccessible to persons unable to 
ndergo 


Vy 


accessible to a sympathetic understanding of 
non-Indian students, is none the less a characteristically 


' Indian figure in its conception and execution, and 


| belongs to an epoch which all schools of critics have 


ow agreed to characterise as one of the best periods 
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of Indian Art.” eh 

~The Rathas or monolithic temples from one of 
‘which this panel has been reproduced, were excavated 
‘under the patronage of the Pallava princes of the 


į 


È S T the Vishnu apy: : ' í 
T “*.........the magnificent productions of the epoch of 


“the Pallavas carry down the history of Indian Sculpture 
ñn an unbroken continuity from its earliest days, always 
Keeping to that splendid idealism of form which the 
earlier schools had long ago set as their goal. In the 
. type of the 


Connie 
Tecognise the descendant of the earliest forms common 
in Buddhist art. The RIZE NA of all smaller anato- 

nical particulars has helped to secure an extreme 
simplicity of form and contour. The artist who carved 
this relief was faithfully. carrying out and was true to 
the traditional aim of his predecessors in the craft to 
idealise and generalise human anatom 
tials of major forms, ignoring trivia 

volving a 


for 


details and 


and which comes spontaneously to those cultivating a 
‘memory of the essentials of forms. f 
masters of Italian sculpture is attributed the saying : 
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"Learn anatomy and then forget it,’ a knowledge of — 
anatomy being not an end in itself. The artist who _ 
aims at a generalised expression of form must extricate 


mmself from the trivialities of individual models—‘les 
Morceaus’ as the French critics have so appro riately 
“characterised them. And the artist who chiselled this 
Slim and graceful type know his anatomy, as also how 
to | forget it.’ Instead of transcribing any particular 
model, he has given a mental résumé, so to. speak, of 
’ ’ ) 

Mumerous individual figures from the sketch book of 
his me ory. The method of such a presentation is 
he necessary progenitor of certain qualities of dignity 
and austerity so locate in our example in the gravity 


Yip 


Tof its exquisite repose. Notwithstanding its restful 


4 T:s P " 
| x ndeed, itis the embodiment of energy—not in action, 


, it has an abundant amount of latent energy. 


gut in repose. The figure probably represents a prince 
ine és a dirsi a i oe the door of a 
hrin towards which he points, with a mysterious 
gesture.........The plastic quality of this class of reliefs 
all help us to realize that ‘dignity’ and ‘repose’ 
was not the monopoly of Greek Sculpture and Indian 
genius in art is not essentially non-plastic.” 

= Here we wish to sugges a question for discussion: 
Why Indian artists aimed at and secured an extreme 
‘simplicity of form and contour as regards the human 

jody but at the same tinge Sepania om this ideal in 

any raté in Southern India ? 
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St a ‘strenuous preparation” for an approach to a 
_ Profound study of the subject. The example, though 
- easil 
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gure, here illustrated, with a- 
‘broad shoulder and an attenuated waist, one can hardly | 


art. But subsequent research 
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is the production of Mr. Akshay Kumar Maitra, M. æ. 
who has recently received the decoration of C. I, E. 
in recognition of ‘his achievement and enthusiasm as 
a historical researcher. In spite of the scholarly 
character of the article, the lucidity of presentation 
which generally characterises Mr. Maitra’s work is 
present here too. The article is illustrated with the 
reproduction of two photographs of two sculptured 
representations of Vishnu and Garuda from Java and 
Bengal respectively. Mr. Maitra mentions “the 
noticeable features of the Javanese relief which dis- 
closes an affinity between the art ideals of pa and 
Bengal. This receives additional support from the 
similarity of technique displayed in the dress; 
ornaments, and .the graceful pose given to Vishnu, 
Although the two countries are separated by a wide 
expanse of ocean, yet recent investigation has 
demonstrated the existence of an intimate maritime 
connection in the days of yore, when the brave 
mariners of the Bengal coast steered their ships as far 
as China, while mercantile and missionary efforts. 
carried the art ideals and culture of their motherland 
to distant Shores. This accounts for a similarity of art 
ideals in two such distant countries of the world..” 
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Mr. Maitra also contends that “it was a mereg. 


assumption that national life in India practically ended 


forever with the fall of the Gupta Empire, and on the 


assumption was based the opinion about the decay of 
has now fairly estab- 
lished the fact that a national regeneration once 
again appeared in the train of political advancement 


ushered in by the establishment of the Pala-Kingdom 
of Bengal. This must also have introduced a new 

g wer of synthetic presentation of form 
phich is denied to those who work from a.posing model | 


progress in art. In fact it was the art of this period 
which exerted a lasting influence upon many distant 


countries such as Tibet, China, Japan, and the 
Islands of the Pacific.” 
_ proofs are furnished by the sculptures discovered an 


Of this, “the most convincin 


collected by the Varendra Research Society.” 3 
In the third article, on “The Continuity of Pictorial 


_ Tradition in the Art of India,” to be concluded in the 


next number, Mr, E. Vredenburg, gives convincing 
reasons for finding “that the remains of minor works 
of Indian painting dating from theeigth to the fifteenth 
century, though not numerous, yet are sufficient to 
establish the continuity of the practice of pictorial art, 
while their style thoroughly establishes the continued 
survival of the Ajanta tradition. Certain peculiarities 
suggest that the practice of wall décoration had not 
fallen into disuse, and weighty argument in this 
favour is afforded by the mosaics of Man Singh’s 
palace,—which, by their date, link the mediaeval era 
to the Moghul period.”’ l 

Mr. Vredenburg’s protest against the practice 
of hastily attributing a foreign origin to many of the 
surviving art treasures of India deserves to be 
reproduced in part. “No other country,” says he, 
“has suffered so much as India from the ravages of 
time. In many branches of art, the destruction of 
the treasures of past age has been complete. Gene- 
rally the modern historian has shown but little 
sympathy for the unfortunate country in its deplorable 
ruin, There isa constant tendency to deny the very 
existence of what has been destroyed, while every 
imaginable excuse is resorted to in order to attribute a 
foreign origin to whatever survives ; as in the delight- 
fully humorous. ir _of the discussions re; i 
Mausoleum, « 
ee mY ry 
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various authors have attributed in turn to the French, 
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‘the Italians, the Turks, the Persians, the Portuguese 
orthe Irish as though to rob India of the credit of 
this beautiful work. By all means let us be cautious, 
and where the record is absent or inconclusive let us 
avoid a partisan conclusion. What to an unprejudiced 
mind must appear inexcusable is the manner in which 
the record is treated when it is fragmentary. When- 
ever a gap occurs in the history of any form of art 
a foreign origin is at once attributed to its next 
appearance in the record.” 

Mr. Vredenburg’s ‘article is a very important one, 
and we should like to read ité concluding portion. 

The issue under notice concludes with the editor’s 
scholarly and illuminating “Note on Kirtimulsha : 
Being the Life-history of an Indian architectural 
ornament.” He carefully explains the meaning of 
Kirtimukha (zt, ‘Glory-tace’) and its presence and 
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' MORE NEWS 


worse and worse. Itis now clear that 


T% news which has come from Fiji grows 


_with his baton. 


treatment of Indian women by Europeans, 


the rioting began owing to gross insults 
to Indian women, including a cowardly attack 
by the police. We read,— 

“A special European constable, Mr. Reay, 
went to the place where the women were. 
assembled—~a private enclosure,—and began 
to put some questions to an Indian woman 
named Rahiman. Rahiman answered the 
questions ina straightforward manner, but, 
Mr. Reay got excited and beat Rahiman | 
Some other Indian women 
came to the rescue of Rahiman, but they 
were also beaten’ by the other constables 
who had now arrived. The sight of their 
women being beaten in this brutal manner.. 
excited the Indian men, who attacked the 
police. Three European constables were 
injured ; one of them was rather badly hurt. 
The defence force armed with machine 
guns and rifles arrived, and shots were fired 
upon the unarmed Indians. Some of the 
Indians were killed, and more of them were 
seriously wounded.” 

Thus, each fresh piece of news that we 
have received goes more clearly to show, that 
we have had something not unlike the Punjab 
dver again, ona smaller scale in Fiji. The 
‘Independent’ of Allahabad, has rightly point- 
ed out that both in Fiji and inthe Punjab 
there was the same intolerably brutal | 
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MORE NEWS FROM FIJI 


ion and had cancelled his earlier degradati 


_ Europeans have need to remember, we daz 

















i ot 
variations in India, from Nepal in the north to ma 
a place in South India, and, outside India, in Ceyt 
Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Java, Sumatra, and even 
China. Thus is a scholar able to point to the preser 
of the same kind of influence or artistic inspirati 
or genius from the evidence afforded by a sin; 
grotesque architectural ornament. One wond 
which to admire most, the abundant informati 
which has enabled the writer to collect pictures of [Curtis 
mukha from so many and such distant places, theé-3§ 
patience with which he has collected them, or the skias 
and scholarship with which he has adumbrated t 
fundamental artistic affinity of India, Further Ind 
and Eastern Asia, | 


Mata 


who can afford to buy it. 


FROM FII 


Last October, in the Gujranwala Districi 
I was called upon to make a first investigatio 
into the inhumanities practised in what w 
all knew as the ‘Bosworth Smith’ area. ~ 
came across some peculiarly disgraceful acts 
which have been recorded in the Report ofA 
the Congress Sub-Committee. The worst. of 3% 
of all were at Manniawala and included gross, %4 
insults and strikings of Indian women. “he 
reported the evidence I had received to the% 
Punjab Government, and asked for an immen $ 
diate enquiry. It was the greatest shock of. 
all to me to find that, since his acts committedig 
in that District, Bosworth Smith has beens% 
reinstated in the Civil Service, in a high® 
position,—as though these acts of his fi 
Martial Law days had merited hjm his promo 
ae 
‘for misconduct. T 
When I was in Africa, I found that t 
very slightest offence on the part of”, 
African man to a European woman w 
visited at once with condign punishme 
and that, at times, lynching was practised 
Africa as in America. H this is the st@nda 
which the European man demands for f 
protection of the women of his own ra 
then, if the facts are correct which have be 
reported both in theePunjab and in Fiji. 
is difficult to know what punishment shot 
be meted out to a Reay and a Boswor 
Smith. There are words'which, in this ma 
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‘which were uttered long ago by one whom 
they revere, — 

pee “With what judgment ye judge others, ye 
shall be judged yourselves, 

“And with what measure 


Bi 


£ ye mete, it shall- 
-be measured to you again.” 

X. A true incident which was told me in a 
-letter by Miss Priest, whois helping the Indian 
“women in Fiji, may here be told; for it throws 
a foed of light on what has happened in 
‘Fiji recently. Some Indians on the North side 
0 the Island, had decided, while out on strike, 
“to break the railway line. They had gone out 
on one very dark night to commit this deed 
qf violence. Mr. N. B. Mitter, the young Indian 
“gchool master, had heard of their intention. 
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2 University Education. 
ga” Mr. Victor' E. Cromer of thè Adelaide 


Humber 


Aa 


Mind to Plato in particular,—the Academy fy 


Mofthe University which should be ‘the central 
@cus of all the teaching and the learning of 
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ea veritable renaissance of education, science, 


inidsophy arid technology;,....To India, also, the flood 
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He went out immediately to stop them, 
before it was too late. At first they refused, 
and told him that they had grown desperate 
with hunger and misery; ‘but when- he 
pleaded with them that. the act of violence 
would bring dishonour and disgrace on their 
Motherland, and asked them to be worthy of 
their Mother, India herself, they desisted 
and went quietly home. | | 

It is ¢hzs spirit which may be appealed 
to both in the Punjab and elsewhere; . but 
it is just ¢4zs, that the Reays, and the Dyers, 
and O’Dwyers and Bosworth Smiths, will 
never understand. | 


C. F. A. 


` 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


of new light will come, and there will be many develop- 
ments there; a veritable upwelling of new forces along 
educational lines will burst upon that country in the 
near future. In chatting with some Indian students in 
England a few years ago I asked one, a student of 
Chemistry at Oxford University, “What are you going 
to do when you go back to.India with your degrees 7 
Will your chemical knowledge enable you to find a 
career in India, under present conditions ?” His reply 
was ‘We are the first martyrs to the cause of Education 
iy India.” This was not said in any pessimistic spirit, 
but with a feeling of joy that they were enabled to pave 
the way for the advancing tide of knowledge in India: | 
The enlargement of India as one of the after-effects of - 
the war will call for a large number of scientists and 
technically instructed men of Indian race, engineers, 
chemists, electricians, and every other branch of 
industrial science to take up the work of developing the 
- new parts of the Indian Empire, and improving the 
resources of the ald parts, Education, too, will be 
widely diffused among the masses of the. Indian popu- 
lations as the years go by, and with an Indian Empire 
that will probably stretch from Hindustan to the Red 
Sea, and link up with Egypt éither as a self-governing 
administration or under mandates, there wil] be a need 
of an enlightened people to share in the burdens 
imposed upon them, The’ attainments of a wider 
share of self-government. by the Indian races. will act 
also as an educational stimulus which in course of time. 
will give the rudiments of education and enlightened 
‘citizenship to the whole population of Hindustan.” 





The Future Poetry. 


Sri Aurobindo Ghose, in the “Arya” of 
April, writing of the future poetry in connec: _ 
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„tion with the spiritual developmėnt of human 
civilisation, says : 
a “The alternative is a continual ringing of changes 
in the spinnings of the intellectual circle which leads 
nowhere or else a collapse to the lower levels which 
may bring human civilisation down with arun to a 
new corrupted and intellectualised barbarism. This is 
a catastrophe which has happened before in the world’s 
history, and it was brought about ostensibly by out- 
ward events and causes, but arose essentially from an 
inability of the intellect of man to find its way out of 
itself and out of the vital formula in which its strainings 
and questionings can only exhaust itself and life into 
a full illumination of the spirit and an enlightened 
application of the saving spiritual principle to mind 
and life and action. The possibility of such a catas- 
trophe is by no means absent from the present human 
situation, 

The hope of the race in this crisis lies in the fidelity 
of its intellect to the larger perceptions it now has of 
the greater self of humanity, the turning of its will to 
the inception of delivering forms of thought, art and 
social endeavour which arise from those perceptions 

and the raising of the intellectual mind to the intuitive 
f supraintellectual- spiritual consciousness which can 
alone give the basis for a_spiritualised life of the race 
and the realisation of its diviner potentialities. 


The note which has alfeady begun and 
found many of its tones in Whitman and 
Carpenter and A. E. and Tagore will grow 
into a fuller and more intimate poetic 
knowledge and vision .and feeling which will 
continue to embrace more and more, no 
longer only the more exceptional inner states’ 
and touches which are the domain of mystic 
poetry, but “everything in our inner and outer 
existence until all life and experience has 
been brought within the. mould of the spiritual 
sense and the spiritual interpretation? 


The poetry of Europe has been a voice intensely 
eager and moved but restless, troubled and without 
a sure base of happiness and repose, vibrating, with 
the passion of life and avid of its joy and pleasure and 
beauty, but afflicted also by its unrest, grief, tragedy, 
discord, insufficiency, incertitude, capable only of its 
lesser harmonies, not of any great release’ and satis- 
faction. The art and poetry of the East have been 
the creation of a larger and quieter spirit, intensely 
responsive as in the far east to deeper psychic 
significances and finding there fine and subtle harmo- 
nies of the soul’s experience or, as in India, expressing 
in spite of the ascetic creed of vanity and illusion much 
rather the,greatness and power and satisfied activity 
of human thought and life and action and behind it 
the communion of the soul with the Eternal. The 
poetry of the future reconciling all these strains, taking 
the highest as its keynote and interpreting the rest in 
its intensity and its largeness, will offer to the human 
mind a more complex aesthetic and spiritual satisfac- 
tlon, express a more richly filled content of self- 
experience raised to a more persistent sight of things 
absolute and infinite and a more potent and all-com- 
prehending release into the calm and delight of the 
spirit. ¢. | 
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But especially a clearer and more inspiring vision 


of the destiny of the spirit in man will be a large parts 


of the poetry of the future. For the spiritual eyes 
is not only able to see the divinity in man as be fs 
the divinity in his struggle and victory and failure and 
even in his sin and offence and littlenėss, but the spirit; 
is master of the future, its past and present in time not: 
only the half-formed stuff of its coming ages, but im# 
anoa SE A j z srt n phaea 
a profound sense it is the call and attraction of thes 
future that makes the past and present, and thagi 
future will be more and more seen to be the growth: 
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The Heritage of India. et 


good service by publishing in full Dr. J. Neg 
Farquhar’s lecture on “The Heritage of India”’4 
before the Indian Society of Oriental Artž 
from a brief report of which we made anwy 
extract ina previous issue. By the Heritage 
of İndia is meant the civilisation of thigh: 
country. Dr. Farquhar said ina few sentens”: 
ces what this heritage contains.. ad 

In India, as in other lands, the most importata 


a 





parts of the civilization sprang directly from religioni 
Here, as elsewhere, Religion has been the teeming, 
mother from whom philosophy, literature, music, edes 
cation, the fine arts and many of the sciences sprange 
We can recognize with the utmost frankness that the} 
three religions which have sprung from the Indiami 
spirit, visą, Hinduism, Jainism, and Buddhism, forms 
a very notable group among the religions of the world, 









Perhaps the greatest and most precious of all the’ 
parts of the Heritage is the /@erature. Itis recognize; 
ed on all hands that Indian literature is of very varying 4 
quality, but that it contains a great deal of mate 
that is of high value and extreme interest, i 





68 
Eo : The speaker then went on to dwell on 
“India’s art, science, arts, &c., as the elements 
+ of her ancient civilisation. 


~. dndian art is a fairyland of pleasure and profit. To 
> know even a little about Indian architecture and sculp- 
zz ture is to double the pleasures of travelling in India, If 
:¢ you wish to realize wnat Indian art in stone can be, go 
< to Benares and drive to Sarnath and see the lion-capital 
, these, It is the capital of a stone pillar erected by the 
» great Asoka, and is a splendid sculptured group, the 
c supreme member of which is three lions standing back 
= to back. The work is as fresh to-day as it was when 
< It was cut, and the art is worthy of one of the great 
< Greek sculptors. So, even a little study of Indian 
a pons will bring a great deal of pleasure and will 
+ help to draw into sympathy with the mind of India. 
- “Then there is wood-carving, art work in metals, coin- 
+ age jewellery. In studying Indian coinage the other 


*. 
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“day, I was greatly interested to find that only three 
*~eountries in all the world have independently invented 


i 
«coins. The three are, China, Greece, and India. Here 
zais one of the clearest evidences possible of the original 
#- genius of the early Indian people, The date of the 
za mvention must be about 5oo B.C. 

&-. Indian music is now recognised by musical specia- 
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“lists as being very differeńt from European music, but 
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© careful cultivation than it receives in India to-day. 
s> Of Indian science Tam unable to speak: perhaps 
ee 








= Language, including Grammar, Mathematics, Astro- 
=‘nomy, Medicine, are its chief forms. In connection with 
Mathematics, we may notice another striking fact. 
“The figures which we use in our accounts every day 
K are called Arabic numerals, because they came to Eu- 
{rope through the Arabs; but they are not Arabic in 
pp arigin, They are an Indian invention, another proof 
ge Qt t 



















ee . Besides these, we aught to notice as elements of 
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‘¢... {would remind you first of the very remarkable 
feyaiiuence which Indian culture has exercised in most 
parts of Asia since the early centuries of the Christian 
Pera. 

In answering the question whether Indian 
sxtivilizationy deserves to be called great or is 
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merely one of many mediocre cultures of the 
world, the speaker reminded his audience of 
atthe very remarkable influence which Indian 
«Culture has exercised in most parts of Asia 
nce the early centuries of the Christian era.” 
at. Travel where you will—in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, 
“ibet, or further east in China, Korea and Japan— 
everywhere your eyes welgome innumerable traces of 
e Indian genius. still visible in the’ architecture, 


sthis far-flung influefice js very . remarkable. That 
“China, old and hoary and learned long before India 
Amade her mark amongst nations, should have wel- 
=éomed Indian religion and almost every element of 


kof great beauty and interest, well worthy of more, 


i's ulpture, painting and worship of the people. Now’ 
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her culture with eager avidity, and that the civilization 
of Japan should have sprung almost .altogether from * 
the vitalizing touch of India as carried by Buddhism : 
these are most arresting facts. Clearly, we shall fail 
to express the truth unless we acknowledge that for 
many centuries India was the university of Asia, as 
Greece was of ancient Europe. , 


He also reminded his hearers “that the 
orientalist scholars of Europe and America 
have now formed an estimate of Indian civili- 
zation which corroborates the judgment of 
Asia, all the best men” agreeing “that it 
contains a great deal that is good, beautiful 
and valuable.” Thus “the heritage of India is 
one of the great things of the world.’ We 
can go forward with the recovery of the old 
civilization with the utmost speed, by study 
and research, and by bringing within the 
reach of Indian students and of every one 
who can read all that is best in the ancient 
heritage, brought to light by scholars, artists 
and thinkers’ by their labours. It will not 
suffice to popularize in English alone ; the 
best must appear in all the great vernaculars 
also. 


There is also room ‘for the wide multiplication of 
literary, artistic, and musical societies, Those do 
most valuable work, when they are wisely conducted. 
More libraries are wanted in every part of the country. 
The man who will prepare’ an ideal list of books on 
the Heritage for a small library, stating the cost and 
showing how the library may be managed, will be a 
public benefactor. The man who stirs up the com- 
munity of his village to take means to enable the 
ordinary man and woman to read the best books in 
the vernacular does a most praiseworthy act. Every 
cight-minded man and woman can help. i 

We agree with Dr. Farquhar in holding 
that 

Those who seek to make the heritage of India 
known will require to use a grêat deal of good judg- 
ment in the task. No civilization is perfect, In every 
single case there is a mixture of good, bad and 
indifferent stuff inthe whole aggregate. So in the 
heritage of- India, The contents are not all good by’ 
any means. Unmeasured praise of everything Indian, 
simply becauSe it is Indian, is quite as dangerous for 
the welfare of this country as the-boorish condemnation 
of Indian thought and things which was so long 
fashionable. Therefore, when we seek to draw from 
the past courage and strength for the upbuilding of 
the Indian character and the Indian nation to-day, we 
must be very careful to pass by all that is weak, 
all that is unhealthy, all that is evil. The criterion in 
every case must be the welfare of the people. Only 
the best is good enough for India to-day. Certainly 
only the best will become current coin outside India 
to-day. What we have todo isto draw the purest 


ia from the ancient wells to give to the people to 
rink, r 


The speaker was also right in suggest- 
ing that , | 
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what India needs and what Europe needs 
is not a divorce of the two civilizations but an 
interpenetration of each by each. India needs 
athe West and the West needs India; and the 
path towards the great end in view is co-opera- 
tion and not hostility. The two races must 
work together, and the two civilizations inter- 
mingle. 
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Co-operative Housing. 

The Bengal, Bihar.and Orissa Co-opera- 
tive Journal contains a useful paper on 
co-operative housing by Prof. P. Mukherji, 
M.A., in which he attributes the rise in 
rents in Calcutta to the following 
causes :— 


(1) The expansion of commerce and industries 
and the consequential influx of people from 
outside; (2) specilative purchases of house 
property due to the acquisition of fortunes 
made by traders during war conditions; (3) 
acquisition of large areas by the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust without providing facilities 
for re-housing the displaced population; (4) 
projected schemes of acquisition by public bodies 
inducing landlords'to squeezé up rents for the 
support oftheir claims to high compensation ; 
(5) rise in the cost of labour and: material 
preventing construction of new buildings; (6) 
want of easy means of communication with 
the suburbs and the resulting congestion within 
a fixed area; and, last but not the least, (7) 
the westernization of the taste of Calcutta 
people, notably the rich Marwaris—in the 
matter of housing comforts and accommoda- 
tion. 

One cause has been left out, namely, 
that just as owing to the greatly increased 
cost of living, all other classes of men have 
sought to obtain a higher price for either 
their labour or for the things produced by 
them, so house-owners have demanded 
higher rents for their houses, After 
enumerating and briefly commenting on 
the measures suggested for the prevention 
of excessive raising of rents, the writer 
Says : . 

The real solution lies in increasing the avail- 
able space for building purposes and in the 
rapid construction of houses in large numbers. 
The fact of the matter is that, owing to various 
causes, the demand for housing accommoda- 
tion is very great in Calcutta, and the supply 
has not kept pace with it. The forces of de- 
mand and supply should be allowed to have 
free play ; but if capitalistic enterprise tends 
artificially to restrict the supply by attempts 
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at cornering or monopolizing, the consumers— 
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in this case, the tenant class—should combine = 


into co-operative societies;to fight the profiteer-, 4 
ing landlords, and the State, as the guardian ¥ 
of the public interests, should step in to protect 
the majority (viz. the tenants) against the; 
minority (viz, the new rack-renting lands 
spectators). os 

He then describes the different kinds of % 
co-operative housing societies. = 
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“A Thirty Years’ Mortgage.” i 
The first annual report of the Sydenham? 
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a brief report of Mr. M. Subedar’s lecture: 


on “Economic Fallacies’? from which weg 
take the following passage : ‘ E. 


India was a debtor country and the lien of 
outsiders on this country was on the increases 
owing to the reinvestment of profits earned by” 
foreign capital which were not shown in the’ 
balance of trade. The assets of this country: 
were passing under a mortgage more and more, 
because, the facility with which foreign capital: 
could be invested and the rapid increase of! 
value in the assets thus held by outsiders in 
plantations, mines, forests, steamship companies, 
railways, factories, Banks and insurance com- 3 
panies and other concerns which are drawing.’ 
a yearly tribute from this country, ought: ta § 
make them, pause and reconsider the economie” 
Situation. The 100 million “gift” meant they 
mortgage ofthe industries of this country for 
the next 30 years. India had also investments s 
abroad, about 70 crores under the Pape? 
Currency Reserve, about 30 crores under the? 
Gold Standard Reserve. These 100 crores were; x 
so to say, lent out by a poor country to a vety 
rich country at 312 to 4% per cent and the 
capital value for every 100 was to-day 53 tòf 
70. While our investments abroad were sog 
small and were depreciating in value, the numi} 
ber of Joint Stock Companies and private enter-.4 
prise in India controlled by outsiders was ons 
the increase, All this was quite apart fron 
and very much more important than whats 
were known as the Home Charges. Mr. Got} 
khale’s charge about misappropriation in the 
promotion and building of railways in this% 
country before the Welby Commission had nev 
been met, and Railways, which had been: 
burden on the revenues of India until very £ 
cently, had been built at ruinously high prices; 
because in the promotion of capitaRein the’ 
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purchase of materials, in the permartest ways 

















contracts, in the purchase of stores; apd dp ever 
other department, thest had þes- dofori 
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Woman in Ancient India. _ 
Inits section devoted to “The Wa 


70 


of Culture,” the Collegian has the follow- 
ing paragraph on woman in ancient 
India :— 


. +The position of woman in ancient India has 
Jong been the subject of much sentimentalism 
‘and loose thinking among modern scholars. 
The question indeed has not been seriously 
tackled by any, sociologist Indian or foreign. 
While the actual status of the female sex in 
Athenian society, in Roman Jaw, in feudal-agra- 
an Europe, and even in the rural and Catholic 
West of to-day is generally ignored by Occiden- 
tal investigators in their study ofthe Hindu 
woman, Indian interpreters on the other hand, 
-who as arule have no experience of the solid 
achievements of the industrial revolution and 
ate. misguided by the exaggerated reports of 
“Western idealists’ and spiritualitarians as to 
the evils and dangers of the present social life 
in’ Europe and America, are prone to taking 
gome of the poetic ideals in Hindu drama, 
poetry, and fiction at their face-value. At this 
‘juncture an illuminating research, albeit solely 
Arom the literary side and not by any means 
‘ftom the institutional aspect, has appeared in 
J.J. Meyer's Das Weib im altindischen Epos 
‘(Leipzig, 1915), It deals with the woman from 
‘every conceivable angle on the data of the epics. 


“Among other topics the following are discussed ;_ 


‘maidenhood, marriage, motherhood, the ideal 
mwife, the widow, masculine chastity, prostitu- 
‘tion, views about woman. Episodes and anec- 
dotes have been liberally made use of. 


: Materials for Making Paper. 
», Bamboo is believed to be one of the 


«principal future sources of raw material’ 


-for paper. The Journal of the Mysore 
‘Agricultural and Experimental Union 
lquotes some paragraphs from “Agricul- 
‘tural News” in which it is stated that by 
ithe combination of megass (sugarcane as. 
it. comes out crushed from the mill) with 
‘banana pulp white paper of fine quality 
an be turned out. 

Ja Tt is also stated that there has just been 
finally perfected in Honolulu a machine which 
‘will separate the fibre from the pulp of 
pananaestems. As is well known, after the 
Zenit is cut, the stem of the banana plant 
‘wither dies of itself, or is cut away. For 
Jack of machine capable of dealing with 
these stems the valuable fibre contained in 
them has hitherto been wasted. The ordi- 
wary banana acreage is given as from 400 to 
00 plants. From each of these it is expected 


Ahat 21b, of fibre can bé extracted by the newly 


aavented machine. Besides extraction of the 





fibre the same machine separates the pulp 
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which will make, as was mentioned above, an 
admirable ingredient in paper stock, 

We would advise our countrymen to 
lose no time in taking possession of and 
utilizing all areas where the bamboo, “the 
Sugarcane, the banana, and the palms 
grow or can grow. 


The Late Mr. Ramanujam, F. R. S. 

Madras owes it to herself. to bring to- 
gether and publish in book form whatever 
can be known about the late Mr. Rama- 
nujam, F. R. S. We say Madras, because 
of ali the provinces of India, Madras alone 
can do it with ease, being his native 
province, And there ought certainly to 
be published a good portrait of the great 
mathematician. Inthe mean time we are 
thankful for. the portrait, unsatisfactory 


though it be, which has appeared in the ` 


Indian Review and in Everymans Review, 


‘and for the few facts about him published 
‘in the latter monthly, from which we 


glean the following : 


His feltowclerks had a vague idea that the 
absentminded, squint-eyed clerk was ‘doing 
something” and so they told the inquisitive 
mathematical visitor to Madras. An entertain- 


- ment—an evening function—was hastily arranged 


in his honor and one of the items was a ‘paper 
to be read by Ramanujain, ` 


An incident which occurred just then shows . 


what a strong character that unknown clerk 
exhibited even then. One of his superiors in thé 
office wanted to show himself of and suggested 
to Ramanujam that he should simply get up and 
say, “As I am not well acquainted with English, 
Mr. so and so will explain the work I have been 
attempting,” and the arrangement was that the 
learned head-clerk was to show himself off. 
Ramanujam resented this and he was eventually 
allowed to speak about his work in his 
own way. | l 

The European visitor was impressed with 
Ramanujam’s work. He blamed the Madras. 
University for allowing such a genius to waste 
itself in the drudgery of clerical work. But 
the small committee of mathematicians. which 
was appointed by the University examined 
Ramanujam and recommended a very small 
monthly scholarship, so that Ramanujam could 
continue his studies for the intermediate exami- 
nation. In the long English summer twilight 
when Ramanujam told me this story I asked, 
him, “Well, the man who recommended this 
munificient subsidy was in his day a reputed 
mathematician. How then is it he could not 
appreciate your work?” Ramanujam said, “It. 
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"INDIAN PERIODICALS—“PATLURES OF INDIANS IN COMMERCE” 


jis no doubt he is a reputed mathematician but 


= the work on which I was engaging myself is of, 


a different kind altogether.’ So good and 
-inoffensive was the man that he could never be 
bitter against anyone—not even those who out 
of sheer jealousy tried to influence his relatives 


not to send him to Cambridge when the honor 


of the University scholarship fell on him, but 


who afterwards posed as his friends and patrons 
and flooded the journals with appreciative 


notices of his work, Ramanujam used to tell 
me repeatedly how good his fellow-employees in 


the Port Trust were to him and what’ interest 


was evinced by the head of the office, Sir F. 
Spring, of the help rendered to him by a veteran 
mathematician who is a high official in Madras 


and of the blessings he conferred upon him when 


he went to Cambridge in 1913. 
A typical high caste Hindu and a strict 


vegetarian, he lived mainly on bread and water 
during the voyage for want of a companion who 


could tell him that out ofa P. & O. mail boat’s 
„~ menu a vegetarian can make up a decent meal. 
4 He never concealed the fact of his humble 

birth but was proud ofit. His affection for his 

mother was most touching. 


name with great reverence and an emphasis on 
the penultimate syllable. | 
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Britain Leads in Shipbuilding. 


The Indian and Eastern Engineer 
writes :— 


è Forthe first time since the Armistice, Great 
Britain now shows itself to be the pre-eminent 
e shipbuilding country in the world. For the 
past two or three years America has held this 


position and we had every reason to believe 


that she would make every effort to retain 


it. On the other hand, British shipbuilders 
were quietly confident that, after a certain 
period needed for reconstruction owing to the 
greater ravages of war in Europe than were 


experienced in America, Great Britain would 


once more show strongly to the fore, whilst 
in America the tendency would be towards the 
reduction in shipbuilding. 
This is exactly what has occurred, and at 
the end of last March, whereas in the shipyards 
of the United Kingdom there were 865 vessels 
under construction, with a total gross tonnage 
« Of 3,394,425, the corresponding figures in the 
“ United States were 535 ships, with a gross 
** tonnage of 2,573,298 tons. The total through- 
out the world, excluding sailing vessels, was 
7,801,450 tons, so that in the United Kingdom 
nearly one-half of the world’s total tonnage 
was under construction. 


Britain may rightly be proud of her 
premier place in shipbuilding. But she 
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of ports took place during and was: 


His child-like 
innocent face was a ready passport to the 
hearts of even the servants and hall-porters of 
the great College who always mentioned his 


advertising. There may be first-class busines 
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ought also to be ashamed that India = 
occupies the lowest place, because the’: 
ruin of the Indian shipbuilding industry ; 
and of all but a few of India’s hundreds‘: 


Pal 
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brought about by British rule. And wé: 
should feel the disgrace most, as the facts 
proves our national degeneracy. pet 
Animals’ Rights. He 

The Indian Humanitarian is right in} 
drawing attention to the importance of: 
teaching children that animals have rights“; 
and we have duties towards them. — œ 
In India the tradition of infinite compassion. 
to all living creatures, has on the whole familh- 
arised people with the doctrine of animals’:; 
rights. To Etropeans, meticulous discussion of? 
the rights of animals as fellow-creatures angi 
the duties of men towards them, is not attract-:; 
ive. In 1811, when Lord Erskine, speaking’: 
in the House of Lords, advocated the cause ofi: 
justice to lower animals, he was greeted with” 


t 


- loud cries of derision. The idea was not familiag 


and appearcd as an inversion of sane concep-~' 
tions. The necessities of sport, food, explora- 
tion and fashionable millinery, were, so obvious 
in the eyes of Lord Erskine’s listeners, that’: 
they looked upon the innovator of new-fangled i 
ideas with irrepressible mirth. Even now, exs” 
ponents of the rights of animals are treated: 
by some as quixotic busybodies. eee 

In India, belief in the rights of animals is: 
widely held and we should not encourage; 
customs that blunt the edge of a belief sœ- 
correct. A 


What is called sport may be sport to" 
unfeeling man, but it is death and agony, 
to many an innocent Creature. 35 

It is shameful that in spite of India’s: 
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tradition of compassion to all living creas- 
tures and of the Hindu’s belief in the“ 
sacredness of the cow, cows ate not proti 
perly fed and taken care of and are often: 
cruelly ill-treated. 3 pe sai 
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Failures of Indians in Commerce. `“ 
In Commerce and Industries Mr. : 
Pratap Chatarji, B. Sc., expresses his- bet 
lief that the failures of many companies 
are mostly due to theif negligence of some? 
vital points which the organisers take to"? 
be minor ones. t a 
(i) India is much behind-hand in the art 
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concerns, but no one may have known about 
=. them! Onecan see the abundance of advertise- 


= ments in the western countries. How will a 


* v business flourish, unless the people,—who are to 


', patronise it,—know ofits very existence ? Lacs 


$, Of money are spent in the west for advertise- 
ment, and, mainly, this gives them so- much 
as success, — 

= (ii) The next point isa most important one 
>. which should insure immediate attention. 

. © Itis concerning labour. The men who serve 
> their employer, should be liberally provided for. 
i: We have already heard of the warning note how 
<1 the tyranny of the Capitalists on the labourers 
“has ushered in the horrible Bolshevism in 
¿> Europe; and we must try our level best to bar 
z3 the birth or entrance of the monster in India. 
>o (1H) Strictest honesty -and punctuality 
“: should be the ideal, and are, undoubtedly, the 
only way to secure the goodwill of the public. 
Courtesy is also a potent factor. One, who has 
amassed some money by business, may ignore 
“these points, being blinded by his successes, but, 
“no doubt, his concern will be soon on the way 
¥ to ruin. 

(iv) Some courage is also needed. We must 
-remember the maxim, failures are but pillats of 
sgaecess. There, may be failures in the first 
-amstauce, but we must keep to the line. 
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2 Jain Manuscript-‘Bhandarg’ at 
aS Patan. 


{capital of the ancient Empire of Gujrat. 
=: Mr. J. S. Kudalkar, m. A., Ll. B. tells us in 
$ the now defunct Library Miscellany that 


ass 3 >= 


f Ever since its foundation Patan has been, 
and still is, the true centre of Jainism in Gujarat, 
mand under the beneficent royal patronage afford: 
Fad to this religion inthe 11th, 12th and 18th 
& centuries, its ‘acharyas’ or preceptors devoted 
E themselves to writing historical, religious, ethi- 


peal philosophical, literary and other works. 
‘Although this work was continued in the 14th, 
{15th and 16th centuries and still later, the works 
“composed during the Lith to the 13th centuries 
A are of far greater importance than: those com- 
fi posed later, l . 
fo The collections of these manuscripts 
4 still exist, though Patan has lost every 
“Other element of her former greatness. 
FI. About the importance of these manuscript 
v collections at Patan Prof. Peterson says :— “I 
“know of go other town in India, and a few in 
“the world, that can Boast so great a store of 
"documents of such venerable antiquity. They 
“would be the prtle and the jealously guarded 
“treasure of any University Library in Europe.” . 
TE has been the rare good fortune of His High- 
‘wess the Maharaja Gackwad to have these 
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valuable ancient treasures located in tkis State 
and just as they were formerly preserved ‘through 
the patronage of King Kumarpala, the Bhoja 
of Gujarat, so they have been finally searched h 
and delivered from oblivion by His Highness” 
the Maltaraja Shri Sayaji Rao Gaekwad, the 
modern Bhoja of Gujarat. i 

All the searches of Patan Bhandars made 
so far had been, incomplete and superficial. 
These ` searches led the Baroda Government 
to undertake a more thorough examination 
of all the collections in Patan and for this 
purpose they deputed on 17th Nov. 1892, 
Mr. Manilal Nabhubhai Dvivedi to Patan. 
Mr. Dvivedi worked there for 5 hours every day 
sitting in the dark and stuffy cellars where these 
MSS. are kept, opened each and every dabda, 
examined about 9to 10 thousand MSS., prepared 
their title lists there and then and later on 
prepared a classified, alphabetical and annoted 
list of the same. Mr. Dvivedi submitted his 
report to the Baroda Government on 18th July 
1898. | 


It is to be hoped the Baroda Govern-¥y 
ment will make the valuable portions of 
these manuscripts available to the public. 


India and the British Democracy. 


In the Indian Review, Mr. R..G. Pra- 
dhan, B. A, LI. B., M. R.A. S, pays the 
following tribute of praise to the British 
public :~ i 


At the outset, it is due to the average British 
man and woman to say that nothing can 
surpass the politeness and courtesy which he or 
she extends to an Indian. One of the greatest 
attractions for an Indian of residence in Eng- | 
land is that he is, as if by magic, transformed 
into a tree man, breathing the pure and 
invigorating atmosphere of freedom and moving 
on @ footing of perfect equality with those 
with whom he comes in contact. Everywhere 
he meets sweet politeness and dignified cour- 
tesy. The police are patient, considerate and 
helpful," making a very agreeable contrast to 
those in India. At the Railway Station, the 
Coaching Clerk, the Station Master, the Guard 
give him the same prompt attention and the 
same consideration as to men and women of 
their own race. On the bus, in the tube, in the 
Post Office, in hotels and restaurants, he 
receives the same treatment as the English. 
No discrimination is made against him, making 


- r 


' him feel that he is a foreigner and a member ofa 


subject race. If he is invited to tea or dinner 
all the members of the family do their best to 
make him feel quite at home and as happy as 
possible. The thousand and one restrictions 
that fetter the free expression of thought and 
life in his own country and make his life one 
long continuous struggle, the annoying and. 


often stupid Police surveillance to which a 
publicist in India is subjected, the official 
hauteur that he often meets with here, the 
sense of humiliation and inferiority that gnaws 
at his heart at every turn, all these are absent, 
and he feels the glow and elevation of a free 
life that uplifts him to high altitudes of thought 
and feeling. His happiness is only marred by 
the sense of contrast between the free, full, 
efficient life of England, and the slavish, narrow, 
inefficient life of his his own country, and the 
feeling of impatience that inevitably arises 
with the latter. 

His picture of the average Britisher’s 
ignorance of India should be noted. 


The average Englishman possesses very 
little knowledge about India and her affairs, 
and in particular about the great changes— 
social, political and economic—that have taken 
place in India during the last twenty-five years. 
He knows something of our movement for 
political freedom, but knows nothing or almost 
nothing of what we are doing to promote our 
social, educational and economie progress and 
to develop the national spirit among the 
masses. He knows nothing also about those 
current political affairs which agitate India 
from time to time. 


He has certain notions about India most of 


which are either obsolete or untrue. He still 
thinks that India is a caste-ridden - country 
and knows nothing of the efforts that are being 
made to abolish caste and their effects in weak- 
ening its hold upon the people. He believes that 
there is an eternal feud between Hindus and 
Moslems and that they would cut at ‘each 
other’s throats if the British evacuated India. 
Many of them still believe that infanticide is 


prevalent m India and the abolition of Sati 


resented by the people. They are still under 
the impression that women in India are kept in 
subjection and play no part watever in national 
life. They still think that the depressed classes 
and the masses are oppressed by the higher 
castes and treated as chattel. 


He supports his remarks by giving 
extracts from a book entitled “Light and 
Freedom” which contains, among others,six 
lessons on “Spreading the Light in India.” 

Some aspects of the Indian Society are on the 
whole described faithfully, but the general im- 
pression they are calculated to produce is one- 


sided, inadequate, and’ in some respects posi- 


tively misleading. They emphasize the dark side 
of the Indian Society, but fail to do justice to 
‘its bright side. The movement of social reform 
is referred to, but ity growth and influence are 
neperlectly realized. ‘The difficulties of India 
are fully described, bugt very scant justice is done 
: to the progress a ai in spite of them. ` | 
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Japan of Today. À 

Mr. T. Baty, UL. D., D. C. L., says -29 
“Japan of Today” in Bast and West tia 
we shall do well not to forget that Japs 
is not a museum and art gallery, and pHi 
it is growing—it is informed by a vita 


‘Nowhere will you find as pleasant and kipe 


pretend to be, Nor are they the inhumag 


unknown in Japan. But this doesnot exclidg 


well advised to expect to find in Japan qutt 
normal human beings, with the usual Lushay 
outlook and the usual human appetites. T3 
most salient characteristic is surely goog 
humour. The celebrated “politeness” of Japa 
was to some extent in the past a mattete 
etiquette. o. ee 

In the writer’s opinion, where mannet 
are bad in Japan it is almost invariably 
the result of Western intercourse. A few 
other features of the Japanese characte 
may be noted. Oe 


A constant readiness to be amused, and'#@ 
treat the serious affairs of life witha smile; 
thus a very prominent feature of the Japanese 
mentality. But the Japanese character eg 
light-hearted,,is far from being a frivolous ong 

The Japanese is firmly convinced of the uniig 
and indestructibility of life. The intelligengeéd 


eae 


which gave birth to him and taught him low 
and courtesy, right,back to the source of all's 
the Sun, he realizes as permanently persistingy 
and as bound up. eternally with his own ës% 
tence. So he is not unduly perturbed by th 
changes and chances of mortality. He “change 
his world,” and passes to join the company whi 
have gone before. Ee 

The Japanese tenderness for children, 
instinctive feeling for art ate too well now 
require to be expatiated on here. It is trygg 
that the feeling for the beautiful is diffuses 
throughout the nation : and it is difficult 
account for the floods of crude lithographs F 
the foreign style which abound in the cl 
shops. | 4 
= Conceit, personal and national, is f 
frequently put down to the debit of the Japa 
The present writer can only disclaim ever: 
come across it. The vapouring 
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ppear in these days to be much more given to 
learching of heart in view of real or supposed 
tional shortcomings. The boisterous arro- 
tance of so many uncultured Germans—the 
wisular conviction of invincibility entertained by 
o many uneducated English—the self-satisfied 
Meotism of so many bourgeois French—is not 
Feadily to be encountered in Japan. It isentirely 


Foreign to the Japanese idea of good manners to . 









































exalt one’s own belongings or one’s own coun- 
gry : and it would be a strange thing if conceit 
yere readily to be detected behind this impene- 
trable veil. Possibly the legend of Japanese 
Bonceit is traceable to the stories of foreign 
Reachers whose well-meant efforts at help may 
@ften have been rejected by their pupils out of 
Sheer sensitiveness. : ; 
“For another characteristic of the Japanese 
Avhich has been generally:remarked upon is this 
Berdsitiveness of theirs. Not even among the 
Spaniards has the point of honour been so 
@edilously regarded as among the Japanese— 
and although it isnot often carried to such 
extremes asin feudal times, it ‘remains a very’ 
marked feature of the ndtional idiosyncrasy. 
Ft parvades all classes of society. Itis not only 
fhe nobleman who takes as his motto mori 
eizem dedecori: the signalmen whose cardless- 
mess caused the death of a man at a level cross-` 
Mas just outside Tokio the other day calmly 
Brranged their few belongings, wrote an 
poner and sat down before an approaching 
Tain. 

Othe Japanese have no cruel sports, unless 
aaseball and long-distance running are to .be 
reckoned such. There is a little shooting for 
jeasure, but no fox-hunting, no bull-ring, no 
ageon-shooting. 


Sha knowledge and material possessions,—but 
beething with the ferment of vital growth. 

apan is alive—vividly, consciously alive : reach- 
ee out in all directions towards a fuller develop- 


pent and a more complete self-expression. 

Bs For sixty years Japan has been busy assimilat- 
iag the material fruits of western civilization. 
pie is now hard at work examining its ‘social 
gud spiritual problems. - The world may- be 
gseured that, detached as Japan may seem to 
go from the main current of economic, industrial 
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that she is moving exactly in the Western 
direction, or that her solutions are going to be 
precisely the Western sdiutions. Shé hopes to 


sa! re many problems which the West thought it 
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sAgeriy read by millions, is amazing. The keen- 


(Not merely growing in wealth and power 


‘solved but of Whigh it finds the solutions 
“The variety of magazines, well got up and ` 


cess of desire to get at the root of social _ 
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problems, and to solve them forthe benefit of . 


humanity, is equally striking. In the West, 
there is nothing like this popular urge towards 
a right social development. Western thought 
on the subject of progress is dilettante on the , 
part of the well-to-do and crudely confiscatory 
on the part of the masses. There is little of this 
infertile antagonism in Japan, 
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Good. Finance and Successful 
Self-covernment. 


In reviewing Sir Daniel M. Hamilton’s 
book, ‘Souls of a Good Quality and Other 
Papers,” in the Bombay Co-operative 
Quarterly, Professor V.G. Kale observes :— 


It goes without saying that the Government 
in India must play a more energetic part in the 
economic development of the people, and this 
principle has now been accepted by the Indus- 
tries Commission and by the statesmen who 
hold in their hands the reins of India’s policy. 
The doctrine of laissez faire has no application 
in this country, and though it is difficult to 
agree with Sir Daniel in holding that the State 
should directly promote the growth of co- 
operation by .setting a large number of salaried 
officers to extend it, and by providing the 
finance on a large scale, there is no doubt that 
Government has a responsibility in this respect 
which it has not yet sufficiently appreciated, 
Direct and adequate State assistance will be 
necessary if our industries, trade, and banking 
are to make a rapid advance. Sir Daniel is 
right when he says that without good finance 
there can be no successful self-government. But 
may it not be argued, and with truth, that 
there can be no industrial and financial develop- ` 
mentin the country without popular control 
over Government ? He himself bitterly complains 
that the State in India is not doing one thing 
and the other which it ought todo. And the 
best way of making it do the needful is to bring 
it under the effective influence of the people. 
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Possibilities of Agriculture in India. 
In his paper on the possibilities of agri- 
culture in India, published in the, Agricul- 
tural Journal of India, Mr. D. Clouston 
thus points out their opportunitiés and ` 
duties to the cultivators and the larger 
land-owners : 
A great war has’ again forced wp the prices- 
of farm produce to an abnormal figure. The 
industries of this country are being developed * 
with phenomenal rapidity. The cost of farm 
labour is rising and ‘will continue to rise, for 
: the new industries will continue to draw workers - 
from rural areas. If they are to take full advan- 
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tage of the golden opportunities which are 
now offered them, landholders in this country 
will have to use labour-saving machinery on a 
much larger scale than formerly, and they will 
be obliged to adopt more intensive methods of 
cultivation allround, involving manuring and 
irrigation on a large scale. So long as prices 
rémain at their present high level, intensive 
cultivation will pay handsomely. Manures, for 
instance, which were applied at a loss five 


years ago, can now be applied at a handsome - 


profit. The present favourable position of the 
market for agricultural produce marks, in short, 
the beginning of an era of prosperity for the 
cultivator if he will but take advantage of his 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Archaeology from the Air. 


Às one generally associates archaeology 
with the earth, it may surprise one, says 
Chambers’s Journal, to know that ancient 
remains can be studied from an aeroplane. 


But this is so; for one of the most important 
aspects of the study of antiquities is the ‘bird’s- 
eye view’ of an ancient site. Hitherto one has 
had to be content with maps and plans of such 
sites—-which are, of course, only ‘bird’s-eye views’ 
laboriously constructed on the ground. But now 
it is possible to take photos from a point in the 
air vertically above a buried town. Photos so 

‘taken reveal startling facts which are hidden 
from the ground observer. It was in this way 
that the remains of the ancient city of Eski 
Baghdad, in Mesopotamia, were found. On- the 
ground the city appeared only asa meaningless 
maze of low mounds and scrub. From above it 
was seen to be laid out in square blocks like an 
American town, with ornamental gardens on a 
large scale. 


The writer then describes how ancient 
Roman roads have been traced in . France 
by airmen, and suggests that they can 
also be spotted in England from aero- 
planes more easily than in any other way. 
Ancient routes and remains may be studied 
in India, too, in this way. 
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Libels in Pictures. 
We read in Munsey’s Magazine :— 


The Moscow soviet has removed from one of 
_ the churches of the old Russian capital a pictor- 
“tal [bel on the late Count Tolstoy; painted. 
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opportunities. He will have, however, tog 
adjust in many ways his system of agrictthing 
To be successful he will have to put more brats 


ing their holdings, and in develo 
cities of their own estates. 
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under the empire. It was a picture of helft 
which the central figure was the count.surroynd 
ed by aring of demons tormenting him. «TG 
artist was merely expressing the feeling of the 
orthodox Russians of his time toward :th 
writings of a man whose name was anathemg 
at the court of the Czar. The ultimate fate dl 
the painting is not stated. ORS 

The classical example of painter’s spite, ‘o 
artistic punishment, is that of Michelangelo: 
his famous fresco of the “Last Judgment”. 
the wall of the Sistine Chapel. One of the papa 
chamberlains having reported to the Pope, Pag] 
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Ill, that the painter was exceeding propi¢ 
bounds by his use of the nude, the artist, "i8 
disgust, took occasion to immortalize his crite 
by giving his features to one of the figures 
the infernal regions, of which there is a glinips 


at the bottom of the great fresco. The aggricye 
ed official complained to Paul HI, and beowee 


him to order the painter to remove the portrait: 
“Where did you say he has placed you P 
inquired the pontiff, who did not care tg 
interfere with the foremost artist of his age,“ -%9 
“He has put me in hell!” replied the in 
nant chamberlain. A 
“Ah!” said the Pope. 
tion there |” 
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to Prof. Karve’s Women’s University i$ 14 
the more significant. The number: aig 
magnitude of such bequests io the | 


willbe evident from the. following ia 





College, London, and. has promised a further 



































ef 1.0,000 when the total ‘subscribed shall have 
Mieached £70,000; finally, the Worshipful 
Company of Goldsmiths has presented £15,000 
kbo the London Hospital Medical College for.the 
Fexdawtment ofa University Chair of Bacterio- 
Hogy. In America the golden shower which 
Hever ceases to fall on Science, Education and 


H 


this vast sum $60,000,000 goes to the Rockefeller 
Breoundation, and $50,000,000 to the General 
Peducation Board. In a letter accompanying 
Peis latter gift, Mr. Rockefeller expressed his 
Ketish that the principalas well as the interest 
maicht be used promptly and largely for co- 
Sinerating with higher institutions of learning in 
Braising sums specifically devoted to the increase 
Sof the salaries of the teachers, and he further 
Sicsired that his previous gift of $20,000,000 
recorded in these Notes only last quarter) 
might be used for promoting medical education 
i Canada as well as in the U.S.A. The late Mr. 
Henry C. Frick left the greater part of his estate 


H the States. It is estimated that about 
8644.5,000,000 will be available, and of this sum 
Princeton University will receive about 
#1:5,000,000, Harvard $5,000,000, the Massa- 
Bhusetts Institute of Technology $5,000,000, 
Bnd the Educational Fund Commissign, Pitts- 
jargh, another $5,000,000. Yale receives 
200,000 for the general endowment of the 


fhe widow of the late Dr, Levi Shoemaker. 

hv The idea that University teachers are worthy 
öf a. reasonable wage seems to, be becoming 
enite widespread on the other side of the 
Atlantic, for not only has Mr, Rockefeller 
Rinphasised it in the admirable manner related 
gbove, but the City of Rochester raised 
500,000 in less than one weck for increasing 
fhe salaries of the staff of its University ! 

e. Manchester University is appealing for 
£500,000 to enable it to proceed with «much- 
jeeded extensions, andthe Manchester College 
at Technology ask? fog a further £150,000 for 
he'same purpose. 

tocit has been decided to devote the sum of 
£24.0,000 left by the late Nr. Thomas Caw- 
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chool of Medicine asa result of the death of ~ 
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torn, of: Nelson, N. Z., for the founding ot a 
technical institute in New Zealand, for the 
erection and endowment of a research institute 
in that country. A site of twenty acres has 
been secured in a position overlooking Tasman 
Bay, about three miles from the town of Nelson, 
and it is anticipated that the buildings will 


‘soon be in course of erection. Prof. T. H. 


Easterfield, of Victoria College, Wellington, has 
been appointed to be first Director of the new 
Institute. ) 

The Scientific American informs us that 
the name of the Throop College of 
Technology at Pasadena, California, has 
been changed to “the California Institute 
of Technology.” In order to maintain 


: the rapid developments which have taken 


place in this institution, gifts have been 
lately made to it aggregating more than 
a’ million and a half dollars. 


vrae ala 


Compulsory Labor in Russia. ° 

Writing on “Compulsory Labor in 
Russia” in Ekonomitcheskaya Zhizn (So- 
viet Official’ Economic Journal), Leo 
Trotzky thus seeks to justify the ‘right 
of the workmen’s State to force men to 
labor for it :— , 

So far as skilled labor -is concerned, these 
functions can ‘be left mainly to the trade unions. 
Other machinery is necessary only where the 
trade unions do not cover the field. I speak 
particularly of compulsion, because labor service 
presupposes the right of the state tassay to the: 
skilled workman who has betaken himself to his 
native village, where he occupies his time with 
unimportant duties: ‘You must leave here and 
go to the Sormova or to the factory of Kolomo 


‘because you are needed there.’ 


Labor service means that the skilled work- 
man, when he leaves the ranks of the’ army 
must take his workbook in hand and go where 
his services are required, in compliance witha 
plan ot labor distribution laid out for the whole 
country. Labor service assumes the right of 
the state—of the workmen’s state—to ordera 
worker to leave his employment at home—and 
cettainly to leave a parasitic, speculative 
ptirsuit—to report at a central, state enterprise 
which requires the special kind of service he is 
qualified to render. It further assumes the 
right oftransferring labor from one enterprise 
to another according to an economic plan, or 
because of the proximity.of raw materials or, 


the presence of other particular advantages at _ 


a specife place. This is entirely within the 
tight of a government exercising a centralized, 


Py i 


specialized control over production., From ~ 
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this it follows that we may mobilize our 


workers according to a definite, general, 
economic plan. 
by m Ea 


Patriotism and. Internationalism. 


Is patriotism incompatible with regard 
for the interests of all mankind? An 
article in the New Statesman on “What 
is ‘Patriotism’ ?” gives the following 
reply :— 

We see perversions of patriotism everywhere. 
The eure for these is, not the abolition of 
patriotism, but a better sort of patriotism. 
Patriotism, we may be told, is bound ultimately 
to lead to national egoism. We admit that 
egoism is a vice dificult to eradicate either in 
the nation or in the individual. 
nations are imperfect, and they cannot be made 
perfect at this stage in the history of this parti- 
cular planet. All wecan do isto make the best 


wf them—to take co-operation and good will out 
of the realm ofsoppy phrases and see that they ` 


play their part as realities in politics. 

In a real League of Nations the various 
patriotisms would not vanish but co-operate. 
Man does not need to be indifferent to his 
family in order to serve his country, and he does 
not need to be indifferent to his country in order 
to serve the world. If internationalism cannot 
reconcile itself with this fact, internationalism 
is doomed. An antipatriotic internationalism 
can only result in leaving the bellowing and 
bellicose sort of patriots in 1 full possession ‘of the 
field. For a bellowing patriot, in the eyes—and 


” ears—of most people, is better than no patriot 


N 


at all. 


Serene ra 


“The Cult ofthe Superlative.” 


As the baneful influence of “the cult of 
the superlative” is not confined to occi- 
dental journals but perceptible in Indian 
journalism too, the reader 
know what it is in the words of the 
Scientific American. 

Journalism, so far as it is concerned with the 
gathering and offering to the public of the daily 
happenings in this world of ours is suffering 


froma disease which, for want of a better name, 
we will call “Supérlativitis”. Unless memory is 


-at fault, the grammar of our schoolboy days 


~_ 


taught us that a distinguishing property of 
adjectives is that of comparison, and that of 


this there are the three degrees of positive, 


comparative and superlative. 
Now for some obscure reason, your enter- 
prising reporter, faring forth in his daily search 


for truth, seems to consider that his equipment 
is not complete paica in addition to pad and 


aiat 


Both men and. 


had better: 





pencil, he carries, alarge E of adjectives. 
of the superlative kind. Of adjectives of humbler’. 
degree, or shall we say, of less decorative’: 
quality, he includes, apparently, none what 

ever. He sheds them just as the pirate drops. 
his blanket and other impedimenta, when ; 
going over the top for a raid. 


Number of Students in Eutopean ` 
Universities. aoe 
The Living Age says :— 


Most of the German universities report ; i. 
record atttendance since the war, especially atr 
their courses in political science ahd economies. ‘ 
Berlin has 12,964 enrolled ; Bonn 6560 ; Leipz.. 
zic, 5800 ; even the new University of Hamburg. ; 
reports a matriculation of 1500. Munich. iss 
the only prominent university where attendance: 
has declined. Students are hostile to the City = 
of Kurt Eisner and the Bolshevist coup d'etat $ 
Paris has a larger attendance (16,000) tia 
any German university. : 


eee 


An Italian Catholic Paperon =< 
the Versailles Treaty. oe 

Civilica Cattolica is a leading journal’ 
of the Roman Catholics of Italy. Its; 
criticism of the Versailles Treaty is quoted. 
below. 2 


What is most important and will have a da; 9 
cisive effect upon future history is the absence of; 
a spiritual or ethical purpose. It-is devoid öf; 
all recognition of justice, of moral sanction and 
of Christain charity. It denies God and Elis: 
eternal laws, and His name is not mentioned in; 
the document. For this reason itis a banefut? 
thing and an obstacle to reconciliation. Suds 
are the true contents of those 440 articles’ f 
peace, which might be more properly called: 
articles of war, agreed upon by more than 80> 
victorious powers and imposed upon a single: 
vanquished enemy—that is, in a word, the“ 
famous Treaty of Versailles. It isa document: 
that posterity, when the passions and hatreds Of 
the day have waned, will remember in quite a? 
different spirit. Its consequences will be disz 
astrous not only for the vanguished but also fox? ~ 
the victors. We have said before and we repeat 
more emphatically now: ‘We have paved: the: 
path to new wars, and the chart of thae paths 
we ate to follow is called in scornful i upar S 
peace treaty.’ 
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Khilafat Agitation in Tunis. | TA 
Some of us may be unde the impressioni 
that the Khilafat agitdtion is confined 469 


India. The following placard which. 
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recently appeared on the walls of the 
Grand Mosque of Tunis would dispel such 
an impression ;— 


Glory to God forever! Oh, Mussulmans, in 
view of the report published this morning in the 
newspapers of the occupation of the capital of 
Turkey, which is the city of the Caliphate, every 
Mussulman should participate in a demonstra- 
tion which will be held to-day, at one o’clock in 
the afternoon, before the Government House, to 
protest against’ measure that spells disaster 
for the Islam religion. 


An American paper tells us that 


Although the police immediately tore down 
the poster, many hundreds assembled at the 
appointed time in front of the Government 


House. Many students from the Grand Mosque . 


School were in the throng. The people were 
‘perfectly quiet and law-abiding, but demand- 
ed that a delegation of six or seven of their 
number be received by the Resident General. 
The latter promptly granted their request 
and a discussion of the situation followed in 
-which it was explained that the occupation of 
Constantinople would in no way affect the 
prestige or independence of their religion. 


eel 


Architecture as Form in 
Civilization. 

Without idealism and ideals life and all 
that is related to life must be sordid.. 
Country life has been idealized, villages 
have been idealized by many a poet in 
‘many a clime. But towns, too, can be 
‘and should be idealized, and should be 
‘built nobly according to noble ideals. 
‘Professor W. R. Lethaby. writes in this 
idealistic vein in the London Mercury. 
Says he :— = 
. Towns and civilization are two words for 
nearly one thing; thecity is the manifestation 
of the spirit and its population is the larger 
‘body it builds for its soul. To build cities and 
dive in them. properly is the ‘great business of 
jarge associations of men. The outward and 
the made‘niust always be exact pictures of the 
‘mind and the makers. Not only is this so at 
any given stage, Dut it is so all the more in 
‘a going concern, for the outward is always 
‘reacting again on the inward, so that the 
‘concrete becomes a mould for the spiritual. 
‘Man builds towns so that the towns shall 
‘baild his sons. . 

t Wiliam Morris says somewhere that the 
religions of antiquity were the worshiping of 
ities. It may scem strange this idea of city 
nworship, but it explains much in the history of 
art, and we need something ofa similar sort 
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even now : this and other worships besides and _ 
beyond. Before the recognition of the universal 
and the national we require a much deepened . 
sense of the civic. Here comes before the Beyond, 
Almost thé greatest question of-the time is the 
one of finding wells for the refreshment of our 
vitality—the inducing of national spirit, town 
spirit, and home spirit. Such spirit is a very 
subtle essence, and yet it dwells in houses, and 
cities are its reservoirs. 


He concludes his beautifully 
article thus :— 


Therefore, leaving the things of ‘the past, ~ 
ress forward to produce, to be, to live. There 
is much talk of patriotism, but patriotism 
requires a ground on which to subsist; it must 
be based on love of home, love of city, and love 
of country. Let nothing deceive us—civilization 
produces form, and where noble form is , 
attained there is civilization. Life is a process, ` 
a flow of being, and where there is this vital 
activity, music, drama, and the arts are neces- 
sarily thrown off, Living art comes on a tidg 
of creative intelligence. 7 


written 


mee 


“Pernicious Literature,” 

In To-day Mr. Holbrook Johnson tells 
us what he understands by the expression 
pernicions literature., 

Periodically we are treated to much noise in 


the papers on the subject of pernicious litera- 
ture, but nobody seems to realize quite clearly 


. what really constitutes pernicious literature. w 
- Some people think pernicious literature is that 


kind of writing which is subversive of orthodox. 
morality, or orthodox religion, or orthodox’ 
social ideas; others think it is that sort of 
literature which, asthe saying goes, cannot be 
put into the hands of a young girl, or the kind 
of books that are calculated to make the aver- 
age office boy discontented with his lot and 
desirous of emulating the exploits of Deadwood 
Dick, Buffalo Bill, or Three-Fingered Jack. I, 
on the other hand, think pernicious literature is 
none of these things. On the contrary, I am- 
disposed to believe that 4 good deal of the 
literature nowadays condemned as pernicious is 
the only sort of literature worth talking about. 
Only those books which deliberately mis- 
represent actuality by, for instance, throwing a 
false glamour over actions in themselves sordid | 
and destructive of character are pernicious ; but ` 
it happens that such books are only very rarely ‘ 
condemned by the ‘unco guid.’ But there are 
books, a great many of which are approved as 
classics by all sorts of people, which are mose 
definitely offensive than any of the so-called 
pernicious books of your professional moralist. 
I refer to those books which put forward merely 


a literary view of life-—books written by people. 
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f whe have read alot and been taught a lot, but 
who have experienced practically nothing. 

@ Too many modern writers write from second- 
hand experience. They have lived solely, as 
Mr, Zangwill once put it, ‘between inverted 
commas,’ 


He also gives us some idea of what in 
his view is good literature. 


Unless literature intensify and stimulate the 
soul of man ; unless literature’ fill you withan 
irresistible hunger for being, urging you to &ve, 
to grow, to take risks, to achieve, time spent on 
it is time wasted. The only pernicious literature 
is that which makes you contented. 
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Lawyers as Leaders. 


We learo from the Centary Magazine 
that 


An analysis of the personnel ofthe French 
thamber of Deputies chosen at the November 
elections shows one hundred and fifty-four 
lawyers, one hundred and four landed proprie- 
tors, seventy-seven business men, forty-seven 
physicians and chemists, forty-four journalists, 
thirty-seven professors, fifteen workmen, ten 
solicitors, eight magistrates, seven clergymen, 
five diplomatists, four notaries, two airmen, 
and one actor. Such diversity of background 
in legislatures is highly valuable. It is perhaps 
significant to note that fewer lawyers were 
elected to the present Chamber than were elect- 
ed at any of the four preceding elections. 


a! 


A The lawyer as a public leader has had 
an interesting evolution not only in 
France, but in America. The pendulum of 
popular confidence in the lawyer has 
swung from one extreme to the other. 


In Europe’s history and literature many 
uncomplimentary verdicts on the lawyer may 
be found. Richard de Bury, High Chancellor 
of England under Edward III, is found saying 
in his vitriolic Latin of the fourteenth century, 
“Lawyers indulge more in protracting litiga- 
tion than in peace, and quote the law, not 
according to the intention of’ the legislator, 
but violently twist his words to the purpose 
of their own machinations.” Ofcourse, it may 
be that this lord chancellor,’ who was also 
Bishop of Durham, had experienced some un- 

, comfortable tilts with lawyers who were 
„ making a defense against the cupidity of certain 
' ecclesiastics of that time. Napoleon was given 
to stigmatizing lawyers asa class that lived 
upon the quarrels of others and stirred up 
trouble as a merchant drums up trade; he 
once sarcastically admitted that he had never 
been courageous enough to adopt his plan of 
starving lawyers by legislation, to the effect 
that they should not receive fees save when 
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they won their cases. It may be remembered 
that Sir Thomas More’s Utopia had no lawyers, . 
every man being left to plead his own case.. 
By this method, as More put it, “they both. 
cut off many delays and find out the truth- 
more certainly.” ea 


This idea of eliminating professional. 
counsel from litigation took root in the- 
legislation of certain of the early American 
colonies. 


In 1645 Virginia forbade lawyers to take 
fees. In 1633 Massachusetts closed to lawyers. 
membership in the “Great and General Court” 
of the province, When the Earl of Shaftesbury 
and John Locke formulated the fundamental 
constitution of the Carolinas, they prohibited: 
lawyers from practising for fees of any sort, 
and while that constitution was in force, virtu- 
ally no lawyer of distinction appeared in the 
Carolinas. So the pendulum was swinging to 
the extreme of disapproval of the social value 
of lawyers. But, as Mr. Burdick pointed out, 
the pendulum began to swing back during the 
latter part of the seventeenth and the early’ 
part of the eighteenth century. Restrictions 
against’ the profession were lifted in Virginia, 
in New York, in Massachusetts, and even in. 
the Carolinas. Gradually the leadership of: 
colonial America gravitated into the hands of 
the lawyers. i = 

Virtually every man who played a role of 
distinguished leadership in the early days of. 
our history was a lawyer. es 

At present it goes against a man` 
bidding for the American nation’s suff 
rage to say that he is a lawyer. In India, : 
“political leadership” not unoften increases 
the incomes of lawyers. Will the readers: 
of the Modern Review prepare and keep“ 
for their own satisfaction a list of living: 
Indian lawyers to whom “leadership” has“ 
meant decrease of income? A very few“ 
lawyer-leaders have given up practice ali 
together. We are not thinking of them. a 


Archery as a Physical Exereise. . g 
Before the introduction of fire-arms: 
archery flourished in Japan as elsewhere. 
With the introduction of firearms, of course 
all schools of archery began to decline; for the. 
bow and arrow were no match for the gun: 
But as a game for physical culture and ceremo” 


nial forms cultivation-of the art still continues.’ 


Even to this day there are specialists giving: 
instruction in the art not onlytin Tokyo but in: 
all the more important centers of populations 
There are a number of archery grounds provide! 
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: some Japanese these are as important as the 
_ baseball, cricket and football grounds of the 
-~ West. Even ladies as well as gentlemen visit these 
_ archery grounds, and regard the game as well 
worthy of cultivation for reasons of physical 
> culture if for no other reason. Whether it is of 
any real value for this purpose is another 
_ question. | 
Japanese are disposed to regard it as a very 
aristocratic form of physical recreation, and 


most of the adherents of the art are of the, 


higher class. In following the art one has to 
. devote great attention to proper form, position 
„vand state of mind, The archer must always be 
. solemn and treat the art very seriously. The 
_ necessity of assuming self-control, regulating 
>the breath and systematizing his strength of 
= muscle, while concentrating his spirit on the 
effort and aim, all go to cultivating a mental 
‘character much admired in Japan. To aim an 
n; arrow correctly requires more art than aiming 
{along the sight ofa rifle-barrel. The archer is 
i intent on hitting the target, without any 
«artificial aids, 


~ The Japan Magazine adds :— 


In the Japanese department of military arts. 


x there is provided an archery department, 
“together with judo and fencing, and an annual 
eéxmination is held for each member: to award 
“degrees of proficiency in the art. The Society 
ot Military Virtues grants the rank of Instructor 
‘sin Archery to those who havé attained unto 


“the psychological mysteries of archery. There - 


‘are thirty-three persons that have received this 
«title, of which Mr. Yu Ogasawara was the first. 
“The various educational establishments that 
~ provide archery are the Tokyo Higher Normal 
“School, the Tokyo Higher Commercial School 
sand the Keiogijuku University. 
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A Uniqué Japanese Occupation. 
20° Though the Japanese have adopted 


Woes 


wh 


tg 
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t many Western practices, arts and fashions, 
«they have not given up what is clean, 
* convenient and cheap in their national 


a 
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“One of the most unique occupations in this 
Eeountyy is that of taking care of footwear. 
¢sfapanese footwear is very different from that 
eased in the West. Such things as geta, setta 
Zand zori are unknown in other lands, and when 
geentering the house these must be taken off. If 
mat. be a theatre or assembly room where a 
etarge crowd gathers, hundreds and even thou- 
sands of géta must be left outside, and some 
gone must take chreeof them. The custodians 
gol footwear at public buildings, and other 
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than eleven or. twelve. Za 


giving the guest a pair of slippers to wear © 
indoors; and then when the guest returns. 
to take back the slippers and give him his owgdh 
geta in return, when ke must return the check — 
The latter is usually a bit of wood with a 
number corresponding to that on the tag 
attached to the footwear. These custodians of 
footwear are known as gcsokuban, one of the 
oldest of occupations and found only in Japan. 

At’ story-telling halls, moving picture halls 
andso on, these custodians are to be found. 
The® is an office in most cities where getaban 
or gesokuban for an evening can be had, ifany ` 
one is having a reception and desires thus to 
accommodate his guests. In large ofice buildings 
now-a-days shoes are worn, but in all houses 
with matting floors shoes are not allowed. In 
libraries, for example, this is usually the case, 
and men to take care of the patrons must be 
always on hand. At the. Uyeno iferary these | 
men have to take care of the footwear of some 
8,000 people per day. At big department stores 
like Mitsukoshi such men are always found t 
ready check one’s footwear; and such met 
require peculiar skill and tact, Itis not an 
occupation that any one can turn his hand to , 
and succeed. 


“There are some who advice Japanese 
to dispense with this sort of footwear for 
boots,” but the Japanese have not given 
it up; “for the geta is much cheaper than 
the boot, and for the very muddy roads of 
Japan much more convenient.” l 


Si 


Great Britain in Egypt. s 


Mr. Herbert Adams Gibbons, a well 
known American authority on Near- 
Eastern conditions and problems, tells 
the story of “Great Britain in Egypt” in 
the Century Magazine. Of Saad Zagloul 
Pasha, the Egyptian Nationalist leader, 
he writes, that he “is the best-loved man 
in Egypt.” 

I have béen told over and over again by the 
highest British é6fiicials who had known ‘him for 
years that he isaman of excellent judgment, 
conservative temperament, and unimpeachable 
character. He is idolized by the fellaheen 
because of his lifelong devotion to their inter- 
ests. When the British arrested a lot of * 
school-boys for expressing in an orderly manner g 
the sentiment of love of country that is instilled f 
into English school-boys in the same way they 
are taught to respect God, they gave their 
names as “Saad Zagloul” one after the other. 
And they persisted in this tribute td the hero of © 
Egypt despite fogging and the withholding of 
food. Some of the little fellows were not more _ 
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It was the deportation of leaders.of the 
_ Egyptian people like Zagloul Pasha that 
¢ led to the so-called revolt. 


The British authorities tried to represent 
the troubles in Egypt as an uprising against 
public order that had to be suppressed, troubles 
wstigated by Bolshevist agitators, and an 
example of what would happen if the mailed 

-` fist were removed fora minute. In response to 
this charge, the Egyptians published a White 
Book, giving documentary evidence concerning 
the promises and negotiations before the 
deportation of Zagloul Pasha and his associates, 
and extracts from official court proceedings and 
photographs to prove the atrocities committed 
by British troops against an unarmed popula- 
tion. They begged the peace conference to send 
an international commisison to Egypt to make 
an investigation and promised to stake their 
cause upon the report of such a commission. 


The inevitable next move followed. 


When the British authorities realized that 
the Egyptian situation was getting out of 
hand and that the people could not be intimi- 
dated into giving up their demand for self- 
government without exterminating them, the 
national delegation was allowed to proceed to 
Paris, and the four leaders at Malta were re- 
leased and dumped at Marseilles with no 
explanation or apology offered. 

After Easter, the delegation finally arrived at 
the peace conference, but despite their letters to 
Messrs. Clemenceau, Lloyd George, and Wilson, 
their case was not heard. Their communica- 
tions’ were ignored. Finally, the Treaty of 
Versailles was signed with the article arranging 
the British protectorate over Egypt. 


Are the Egyptian nationalists a faction 
or ate they the whole Egyptian people. 
Here is the writer’s answer. 


The British speak of “the nationalist faction” 
in Egypt, and hint darkly at massacres of 
Christians and Europeans if the British relax 
their strong military control. This can fool 
only the uninitiated. As far as I have been able 
to see, and I have enjoyed exceptional oppor- 
tunities, the native ‘Christians are fully as 
nationalist as the Mohammedans. They have 
assured me that they are heart and soul with 
the Mohammedans in demanding independence ; 
Christian priests have preached patriotic ser- 
mons in mosques; and hundreds of Coptic 
young,men and boys defied the British machine- 
guns in the streets of Cairo and Assint. When 
I visited the Presbyterian College at Assiut in 


1916, one of the seniors, who had high stand- ° 


‘ing, came to me secretly, and begged me not 
_ to believe’ the stories of religious antagonism. 
“Tt is the old trick of divide et impera,” he 
explained. “AI Educated Copts realize that 
our interests are with our Mohammedan fellow- 
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things and especially of animal or 








countrymen against the British. As long as weg 
are under the regime instituted by Lord Cromer ca 
there is no hope of happiness for an educated: 
Egyptian. The British are killing our souls 
But with education we awake tò self-respect i-a 
and we cannot help challenging foreign rulec% 
We are all willing to die for our freedom.” — 
- We have in conclusion an account of t 
kind of how the Milner Commission w: 
received. oe 
Viscount Milner’s commission went to Egypt:4 
to investigate the “troubles”. It did notxg 
occur to Viscount Milner and his associatassg 
that the British protectorate idea was dead, 4% 
like many other provisions of the Treaty of 9 
Versailles. There is no longer the ghost of alm 
chance of getting the Egyptian people to accepti 
the disposition made of their country against 4 
their wishes and in violation of the British pro-4 
mises of forty years. The “nationalist faction! 
is the nation. The princes of the sultan’s family 
have issued two addresses, signed by all thei¥ 
possible heirs to the throne. The first, to the d 
Egyptian nationalists, declares their adherencesg 
to the program of independence ; the second, tay i] 
Lord Miluer, warns him of their solidarity in the $ 
national demand for complete independence. — { 
The last resort of the Milner commission wag 
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to attempt to convince the powerful religious 
authorities of the Mohammedans that it was ‘to: 
| 


their best interests to join hands with the British A 
commission in settling the ‘‘diffictulties’. — 4 
oh 

f. 


Grand Mufti replied : `. ee 
“No Egyptian will accept the protectorate om 
enter into a discussion with you except on théeg 
basis of independence.” ag 
Lord Milner warned the Grand Mufti thats 
Great Britain had the power to impose her wily 
forcibly upon Egypt. Immediately the Grand, 
Mufti rose, to signify that the audience was. ; 















terminated, and said : es 
“Asa religious chief 1 can only say and affirm 
that it is impossible to convince the nation off 
the utility of a thing of which I myself am yn 
convinced. The entire nation claims its indepensg 
dence, and it would, therefore, be useless to speak 
in any other language. I do not forget yourd 
power. But if Egyptians bend to-day before 
force, they will seize the first occasion to revolta 


The guaranty of force is not eternal.” 


PF.: 
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Rhythm in the Universe’ . <2 

Time or rhythm is one of the esseritiak 
of music, and all nature beats time, fry 
the mighty swing of the planets to 
inconceivably rapid thrill of the | 
wave. Prof. D. Fraser Harris of Dalh 
University, Halifax,°N. S. (U. S&S... 
discusses some of the rhythms of liv 
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‘And functions in The Scientific Monthly. 
‘He begins by stating that the universe is 
gull. of rhythms. The succession of the 
‘seasons, the alternation of day and night, 
thè phases of the moon, the ebb and flow 
sot the tide, and the November flight of 
“meteors, are instances. 

Bo OTe magnitude of the time interval or period 


"Se, 


“of the rhythin is not of the essence of rhythmical- 
tity. Thus, the behavior of the ether in trans- 
denitting light-waves is rhythmic, the frequency 
rho illiot 

sbpeing only some billionths ofa second; whereas 
the return of a. comet such as Halley’s to our 
asallar system, altho a matter of seventy years 
Or.s0, is just as rhythmical; its reappearance 
baé--periodic. Music is essentially rhythmic ; in 
fact, it is the periodic character of the vibra- 


+ a 


Basa, life in death. 

Ea Doubtless the most familiar rhythms are in 
ethe world of animal life. Here we have rhythmic 
Factions of animals as in flocks and herds, of 
Ranimnals as individuals, and of the organs, 
tetissues, and cells of the animal body. 

ec Practically all the activities of one’s daily 
jane are rhythmic, the most obvious perhaps 
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the limpid summer sea, and you will notice 


how the edges of the umbrella contract or ` 


pulsate with slow and regular rhythm (about 
thirty în the minute). Equally obvious rhythms 
are those of the wings of birds and other flying 
things ; of the legs in walking and dancing; 
of fins in swimming. Large birds fly with 
slow, leisurely rhythm, small birds with a fast 
one ; just as tall men havea slow stride, short. 
men a more rapid step. Regular rhythms are 
everywhere; if Nature abhors a vacuum, she 
also abhors fits and starts: living Nature does 
everything ‘decently and in order.’ ; 
“The periodicity of the heart’s action is an 
excellent- example ofa rhythm of animal origin. 
Sometimes we come across a heart with a con- 
genitally fast rhythm, a condition called tachy- 
cardia, and sometimes one with an abnormally 
slow rhythm, a condition called brachycardia. 
Whereas the rhythm of the heart-beat is for 
each individual a certain average rate, it varies 
in different individuals according’ to height and 
age. It is a matter of common knowledge 


that the heart can be made to beat much faster 4 


at one time and slower at another through 
nerve impulses alone. Everybody knows that 
emotions can influence the heart very markedly, 

“The rhythmicality of the heart is not con- 
ferred on it by the action of nerves or by the 
presence of blood or the temperature of the 
blood, or by any other ‘external’ condition : 
its rhythmicality is inherent in it. The rhythm 
of the heart is of the essence of its life: the 
microscopic cells of the embryo heart-beat with 
a rhythm as soon as they are perceptible at 








ate all, and long before nerves have reached them 
Bacing the regular alternation of waking and or any blood has been formed.” . e 
faleeping. Rhythm pervades the world of animal 

Mi: just watch that transparent jellyfish in oe 

eC COMMENT AND CRITICISM 





2- The Ex-Indentured Indian 

a Labourers in Natal. . 
X The Editor of the Indian Social Reformer, in 
@wo leading articles, has commented adversely 
inthe siiggestion contained in my paper, publish- 
‘ea tit. the June number of the ‘Modern Review’, 


¥hat-ex-indentured Indian labourers-in Natal, 







who have found it impossible to prosper, should 
Þe assisted to return to India by the offer ofa 
“mall bonus in additich to the free passage 
Gircady granted by the Natal Government, 
Mahatma Gandhi, tup,to 'a certain point, has 
Given his support to the Editor of the Indian 
Sacia] Reformer. He objects to the forfeiture’of 
fomicile which is involved, aud warns the 


E 


people of India to look with the gravest: 
suspicion on any ‘voluntary repatriation’ 
programme put forward by the South African 
Indian Commission. He counsels suspension 
of final. judgment, until «we receive the exact 
proposals embodied in the Interim Report of 
the Commission, about which we hear the 
Union Goverment is likely to take immediate 
action, i 

I would at once separate my own very 
modest proposal,—which was made after much 
consultation with the leaders of the Indian’ 
Community in Natal,—from any large schemes 
of ‘voluntary repatriation’ such as would 
involve either thinly veiled compulsion, or what 
may be roughly described ‘by the name. of | 
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COO COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


‘bribery’. Ifthe Commission puts forward any 
schemes of this kind, I need hardly say that I 
shall do my utmost to prevent their accom- 


plishment. My. words in South Africa, itself, 


on that point, were as clear as any words could 
be. I said as follows :— 

“Now to-day, after sixty years’ settlement of 
Indians in South Africa, there is wild talk, on 
the part of irresponsible persons, about ‘Repa- 
triation’. But, in the Twentieth Century of the 
Christian Era, we cannot act in the manner of 
Assyrian despots in the year 800 B. C, 
To bring over, for purely selfish reasons, a 
whole population first of all: then to use this 
population in order to build up prosperity and 
wealth ; and then, last of all, when wealth is 
established, to banish the labourers who pro- 
duced the wealth,—such a policy is neither sane 
nor just.” 

IT have, then, most carefully guarded myself 
against admitting any form of- repatriation 
which has init the element of compulsion. I 
shall continue to urge the Indian public here 


- and in South Africa itself to have nothing to do 


with such a scheme, ifitis ever offered 
South African Commission. 

But if by ‘voluntary repatriation’ is meant 
the provision immediately of more shipping 
accommodation for the very large number of 
Indians, who have wished,—some for many 
years past,—to return to India, but have been 
unable to do so on account of the War; if, that 
is te say, the Natal Government, ( and also, I 
would add, #he Fiji Government; for the 
problem isthe same there ) are willing to provide 
such shipping accommodation, I shall only betoo 
thankful. I have pressed this matter of provid- 
ing steamer passages for poor Indian labourers 
upon the Natal Government and the Fiji 
Government and the Government of India, til 
Iam tired of doing so any longer. And when 
the British and Dutch Guiana delegates commun- 
icated with me about labour from India, there 
were only two questions, which I put to them, 
(i) “Have you cancelled all indentures and (ii) 
Have you provided ships to bring back Indians 
home ?” | 

If again ‘voluntary repatriation’ relief means, 
that, through the advice and suggestion of the 
Conimission, the present cruelly stringent and 
oppressive ‘gold law’ operating .against Indians 
is relaxed, and Indian men and women are 
allowed to take back their savings in jewelry 
and in gold, without losing nearly half their 
hard-earned money in a ruinous exchange, I 
shall again be only too thankful. I was present 
at the confiscation of watch chains and jewelry 
on board the §. S. ‘Karagola’ before she sailed : 
at one moment, I nearly carne to blows, [ was 
so indignant with the treatment I saw. If this 
confiseation,—which I should like to call by a 
harder name,—is stopped, the relief to poorer 
Indians can hardly be estimated. It is of these 


by the 


very poor Indians I am thinking all the while. 


Pe a A 


' of 1914, to which every political thinker anda 
















Thirdly, if it means, that, in addition to thes 
free passage, which has now been offered by thes 
Union Government for 6 years, a small sum oR 
money also is granted for the Indian laboureg§ 
to make anew start with in India, after Hey 
has finally decided not to go back to Natal f3 
shall again be only too thankful: it will be ais 
immense benefit to the very poor, and wita 
prevent many of them from falling once mere 
into the clutches of the professional recruiters 
in Natal, who are paid to recruit Indians fogy 
the large sugar estates, under a system whieltg 
is called ‘re-indenture’, differing very little indeed 
from the old indenture system. ee 

These three kinds of relief appear to me to beg 
quite safe and wholesome. They involve agg 
risks of compulsion, and will not be acceptesiz 
as an equivalent for right of domicile, by ang 
but those among the very poor, who wish f¢4 
go back to India and to leave Natal for good. 8 

It is said that, to make such distinctions-ag4 
these between voluntary and compulsof¥g 
repatriation is dangerous; and that the offerings 
of even so much reli¢f to Indian ex-indentur ey 
labourers, who wish to return and not cames 
back again, is the thin end of the wedge, whnhg 
is certain to result in bigger demands for tepata 
triation from the European side later on. = 34 

I would point out, that the Indian Relief Ackg 
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worker in India and Africa heartily agre 
contained a clause which involved suchi& 
‘voluntary repatriation.’ It was agreed by alles 
that if the very poor Indians, who wished: 
return to India, cared to take a free passage. 
the understanding that they would not returni 
they would be given such a free passage. THI 
clause in the Indian Relief Bill has afforded@ 


the greatest satisfaction to all but the Europeas? 
sugar planters, who are bitterly opposed to ity 
because it has deprived them ofa part of they 
supply of cheap Indian labour. It has led teà 
no compulsory repatriation of any forie 
whatever. I was told by the immigratiog§ 
authorities, that nearly 10,000 Indian labourers 
have already taken the free passage and thaty 
very many more have wished to do so, but wereg 
prevented by lack of shipping accommodation 
In addition, a large number of Indians, whig 
wished to take the free passage, were inveigled 
back to the sugar estates by the profession, 
recruiters, ; ad 

My own suggestion, that a £10 bonus migh 
be offered by the Union Government, as well ay 
the free passage, is a fair and just and rea 
able jone. After all, theyNatal Government 
received the utmost benefit from the worked 
these Indian labourers, directly and indité@eiye 
It is only paying back to them a small pact 
what is their due. And it will make all) 
difference to them to have fhis sum of mo 
when they get back to? India. It will eni 
them to start again. I would add, that- 
Unien Government has been most liber 
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E arrying out its own promise, given in the 
Relief Act of 1914. It has not only paid the 
epassage of the Indian labourers back to the 
Aport of Bombay, but hasfpaid also the railway 
Fare in each case to.each Indian’s own native 
pillage. This was sometimes a considerable 
ge amount extra. 

« Iam extremely anxious that this question as 
far as these very poor and wretchedly-paid 
andian labourers are concerned,—should be kept 
s-above the expediencies and inexpediencies of 
f politics. I trust that the question may be 
wmade first of all a humanitarian question. 

Hoc As matters now stand to-day, what is ac- 


















ie tally happening is this. 
he Indian leaders in Natal have done to pre- 
‘vent it, these Indian labourers are drifting back 
Finto indenture. The latest figure, which I gould 
Cet, shows that nearly 4,000 have returned 
sauder indenture, simply because hunger and 
rinisery and want compelled them to do so. 
Ee This fact. appears tome to show more clearly 
Ef han anything else could do the helplessness of 
weir condition, I feel certain that, for humani- 


farian reasons, the argument will be widely 
3 büpported, that it would be much better for 


HAWK HAS KILLED THE 
WHITETHROAT 

Now all the tears of earth 

E Stand in thine eyes ! 

t Sorrow on innocence 

Heavily lies. 

es. Talon of cruelty, 


me  Rending apart 

Rate 

ec. Confident gentleness, 
g&n Rends too thy heart. 
©. Wounded and innocent 


_ Tears shall make wise, 
.. From bitter rain of grief l 
* Pity bitter rain of grief 
xao Pity arise. 
Turn thee from earth awhile, 
Love shall make whole, 
Let sleep both warm and deep 
Shelter thy sou], 
GERTRUDE BONE. 
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In spite “of all that. 


these Indians to return to their motherland with 
a fair chance of making a good start in India. 
where labour is badly needed, than that they 
should go back again and again, under in- į 
denture, to the sugar plantations and to the ~ 
wretched coolie ‘lines’ of Natal. 

C. F. ANDREWS. 


Shelley’s “Atheism”. 

In connection with the summary note 
headed Shelley’s “Atheism” appearing on page 
584 in the Modern Review for May, 1920, 
the following extract from an article which 
appeared in ‘the Hibbert Journal more than a 
year ago may throw some light on his views 
regarding Christianity., 

In a letter of Shelley’s in 1822, these words 
occur :— 

“I differ from Moore in thinking Christianity 
useful to thé world ; no man of sense can think 
it true. I agree with him that the doctrines of 
the French and material philosophy are as false 
as they are pernicious, but still they are better 
than Christianity...” 


J. HALDAR. 








BLIND HEARTS 


What means it that such beauty lies 
About us, yet we reckless be, 

And know not wonder or surprise 

At the most glorious things we see? 


The deepest ways of humankind 
But lead to the beginning, nor 
Can any mortal win behind 

The splendour of the invisible door. 


All things are ours, even all 

The heart of man may once desire, 
Around the leaves that gently fall, 
Within the fieréeness of the fire. 
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Freeman on the future 
of Constantinople. 


Freeman’s ` Historical Essays, Third 


Series, 1879, deal mainly with what are . 


now known asthe Balkan States and the 
Eastern Question. The recent outburst 
of anti-Turkish feeling in England, and the 
fate assigned to the Turks by the treaty of 
peace, are not, it would seem, the manifest- 
ations of a new policy or of.a new atti- 
tude, They are the outcome of the 
deep-rooted traditional popular sentiment 
of Western Europe in regard to the Otto- 

man nation. Here are a few extracts from 
Freeman to prove this: 

“When the Turanian came asa mere heathen 
Savage, he could be Christianised, Europeanized, 
assimilated by an European and Christian 
nation. He could become a pupil. There was 
nothing but difference in race and speech to be 
got over. When hecamein a positively higher 
position, there was more than difference of race 
and speech to be got over. Burthened with the 
half-truth of Islam, with the half-civilisation of 
the East, he Gould not be assimilated, Christian- 
ized, Europeanized. Néither could the nobler 
representative of the same system at an earlier 
day. The Saracen was once an unnatural excres- 

* cence on the south-western corner of Europe. 
The Ottoman still is an unnatural excrescence 
ou the south-eastern corner of Europe. He can- 
not become a real pupil of Christian civilization ; 
he cannot take real root on European soil; he 
can only remain for ever the alien and bar- 
barian intruder which he was at his first com- 
ing. [Page 396]. 

This famous historian further recorded 
his opinion that ‘whatever passes away 
from the Turk to any European power is 

so far a gain’ (p. 414). He hoped that 
like other great European cities which 
were onee under Moslem rule, e.s., Toledo 
and Cordova, Buda and Belgrade, Athens 
and Trinovo and Palermo [capital of 
Sicily], Constantinople would one day be 
wrested from the ‘Turk and restored to 
Christendom. ; | 
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NOTES 


1914, p. 33. 














far more thoroughly a Mussalman city thais: 
Constantinople is now. Yet now we walk regi 
streets, and ask in vain for its Mussalman lords.jy 
The day may come when men shall walk thew: 
streets of Constantinople, and ask the sanis: 


question there” (p. 489). -RAN 

And the volume ends with the pions: 
hope that “we may rejoice that the capitals 
of Sicily has for ages ceased to be a city off 
Islam. And so rejoicing, we may look. 
forward with greater hope to the day-% 
when Thessalonica and Constantinople 
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-shall be as Messina and Palermo.” a 
The Khilafat Question. kg 


Those who sneer at the Khilafat agitas: 
tion may be reminded of the following 9 
words of Freeman :— Bs 
-o iasi 
“I must emphatically say that nothing cans 
be more shallow, nothing more foolish, nothings 
more purely sentimental, than the talk of those, 
who think that they can simply laugh down;3 
or shriek down any doctrine or sentiment which: 
they theniselves do not understand. A belief ox 
a feeling which has a practical ‘effect on the cons 
duct of great masses of men, sometimes - iat 
the conduct of whole nations, may be very false*; 
and very mischievous; but itis in every case’ aig 
great and serious fact, to be looked gravely mig 
the face. Men who sit at their ease and thinkiy 
that all wisdom is confined to themselves andzg 
their own clique may think themselves vastly 
superior to the great emotions which stir coups 
times, as they would doubtless have thoug! 
themselves vastly superior to the emotio 
which stirred the first Saracens or the fir 
Crusaders, But the emotions are there all t 
same, and they do their work all the sam 
The most highly educated man in the mo 























highly educated society cannot sneer them o | 
of being.” Historical Essays, Third Series; 
1879, pp. 181-82. G i p. d 


The Restoration of ‘Order’ at `- 
Jalianwalla Bagh. ci 


“The best syllogism is swept down |. 
trumpet-blasts of Public Safety, Social Ord 
and other fair names forea "Reign of Terr 
Lord Morley, Polities and History, (Macmilla: 
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~ “Order, whose name had been often discredit- 
ed by being used as acloak for tyranny, ceased 
long ago to be the great aim of progressive 
“minds: it was Liberty that they set before 
¿ themselves, believing that all other blessings 
& would follow in her train.’”’—Epilogue to the 
be a ra Empire by Lord Bryce, (Macmillan, 
“Hauman nature is such that men had rather 
«govern themselves ill than be. governed well by 
i strangers. ”_Freeman’s Historical Essays, 3rd 
‘Series, (Macmillan, 1879), p. 378. 


' The So-called ‘Purity’ of Race. 


It is notthe dusky Brahmins of India 
‘Valone who are proud of their blood ; the 
“white Brahmins of the world are also: 
ee proud of their blood and race. But in 
pp fact there is no purity of race. 


. athe process of adoption, naturalization, 
E Assimilation, has gone on everywhere. No 
pation can boast of absolute purity of blood... 

x Bho existing nation is, in the physiologist’s sense 
e of purity, purely Celtic, Teutonic, Slavonic, or 

“anything else. All races have assimilated a 

< greater or less amount of foreign elements... 

“we may again say that trom the purely scientific 
ior physiological point of view, not only is 
p language no test of race, but that, at all events 

pamong the great nations of the world, there is 

tno such thing as purity of race at all. 1 Pree- 
2 Khan s Historical Essays, 3rd Series, s. v. Race 
[3 Band Language, p. 198. 


, = Z Love of the Country’s Past. 


a “That pride in a country’spast may have 
k ibad consequences, will appear from the 
a f following words of Freeman :— 


MS “In fact, it might have been better for the 
3 E cause of Greece 1f the sentimental attractions 
så voi her name had been less strong. The modern 
fGrecks have lost at least as much as they have 
tcxained from the burthen ofan illustrious ancestry. 
¢;Among the Greeks themselves a vague remem- 
3 brance of days long past;—of days ivhose direct ` 
Moractical effect on modern affairs is slight 
Baridecd—has stood in the way of the development 
bor a healthy national life.” (Pp. 308-4) 
But there is also another side to the 
S tory. 
Eo ‘As the stores ‘of old Hellenic literature ‘were 
fOpencd, as a new Hellenic literature rose into 
pemg, the Greek learnt what men born on his 
Bown soil and speaking his own tongue had 
fdone in defence of Grecian freedom against 
: tbarian despots: Thé intellectual movement - 
Birengthened the yearnings of the national 
Spirit for emancigation from the yoke [of the 
: rk in 1821], and showed that the day was 
È ing yee. those yearnings should no longer 
t CE, 856). pene S Historical 
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Births and Deaths in British India, 
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Essays, s. Mediæval and Modern Greece, 
Srd series, 1879. 


The Work. of Political Theorists andy 
Agitators in the Unification of 
Germany and Italy. 


It is usual for men who pride themselves 
on their practicality to ridicule political 
theorists and agitators as impatient ideal- 
ists, visionaries and dreamers, but they 
too have their uses, as the following 
passage will show: f 

“Looking, therefore, to the form which the 
political reconstruction of Germany has taken, 
this reconstruction may fairly ,be said to be 
Prussia’s work. But that work could never 
have been accomplished without the efforts of 
those very ‘sentimental’ or ‘romantic’ politicians 
who found themselves first ridiculed as visiona- 
ries or perseciited as agitators and then pushed 
aside when the moment for action came For 
it was they who prepared the feeling of they. 
nation for this revolution and who raised to the ` 
height ofa national movement justified by the 
popular will, what would otherwise have been 
a career of violent self-aggrandisement. It was 
with Germany as with Italy, where the work of 
Cavour, the practical statesman, could never 
have been accomplished without the previous 
labours of Mazzini, the -prophet and moral 
reformer who fired the hearts of his country- 
men,”’—Lord Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, ch. 
XXIV, p. 498. (Macmillan, 1910), 


Mandate for Armenia. 


Mosul and Mesopotamia. and Syria, 
inhabited mainly by Musalmans, and the y 
former African possessions of Germany, of _ 
which the inhabitants are mostly pagan, 
have found their mandatories or masters. 
But the mandate for Christian Armenia 
still goes a-begging. The Christian philan- 
thropic nations of Europe are, it seems, 
more eager to do good to Musalmans and 
pagans than to fellow-Christians ; because 
the countries of the former are rich in 
mineral and other wealth, which Armenia 
is not. 

Hypocrisy, thy name is mandatory. 


The statistics of births and deathsin 3 
British India in the quarter ending 30th. 
September, 1919, published in the supple- 
rient to the Gazette of India, June 5, 1920, 
make very gloomy reading. The a 
table is par: from the Gamette i fe 
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eae | Increase (+) New Zealand Labour Party on. i 
* Province, Births, Deaths. or Decrease of Fiji and the Indians. "03 


lation (- ers 
dca a The -Maoriland Worker of New 


PDethi o 5230 2830 +1400 | : 
Bengal 205096 | 299406 ~ Q4310 Zealand, April 7, 1920, publishes | th 
Bihar & Orissa 224001 354279 130278 report of the labour members of the Ne: 

ssam 35002 76724. — 41722 

United. Provinces 340657 360353 — 19696 — isa ta ee! party ie a 
Panjab 169848 120517 + 49331 nre abour in amoa an iji T 
N.-W. Frontier 12234 15471 — 3237 party are opposed to indentured labours 
oe Provinces „92367 ae eee After their visit to these islands, the 
Cane me | aa p re = opinion remains unchanged. They say 1 
Bombay 115807 159225 — 43418 the Report : : 
Burma 67075 82271 =15199 We sawnothing whatever during our visit: 


to the islands of the Pacific to lead us to changea 
or modify our views in opposition tò these 
principle of indentured labor. 


ae 
The report reveals a state of shocking: A 


There was an increase of population 
only in Delhi ‘and the Panjab, which are 
adjacent provinces. The biggest decrease 
povan Papen riage a ean gee immorality among the Chinese and Polynesg 


, = sian native indentured labourers ing 
a T a A OE Ae Chee Samoa. But for the present we are%§ 


The statistics of births and deaths for Copcerued with Fiji, About their visit to: 3 


the quarter ending 31st December, 1919, Fiji, the labour members say : 
were published in the supplement to the At Fiji officially we were given no oppor f 


y : tunity whatever to ascertain from the Indians 
Gazette of India, June19, 1920, from which workers the causes which led up to the recent 


the following table has been compiled :— trouble. While the Mokoia was lying in these 
Increase (+) harbour on the morning of our arrival Sir James; me 

Provinces. Births. Deaths. or decrease (—) Allen madea demand on the members for ang 
of population, undertaking that we should not attempt to gets 


ah 



























thi Bane | isa into touch with the coolies—an undertaking weé 3 
A EA Pets Be were not prepared to enter into, and Sir James 
Bihar & Orissa 285320 351922 — 66602 , was notified accordingly. E 

Assam . 61728 = 68461 ~ 6733 - . : 
Tinted Provinces 473722 401760 - 8938 Wherever there is oppression, nee 
, Punjab 271387 167660 ` 4103727 oppressors try to conceal the truth, Butet 
C NW. Frontier 10429 14856 +4573 the visitors still managed to get at the 
Central Provinces 160960 148263 + 12697 facts. 3 
Madras . 203480 260979 ` +32501 i : 
Coorg 1032 1205 — 263 Ashore, we were assured by the whites RE 
Bombay 163312 138603 + 24709 interviewed that the disturbance was wholly. ae 
Burma 85015 71271 + 13744 political upheaval—that the Indians were JEF 


manding political and social equality with the SgS 


The figures for this quarter are com- whites, and that this was a demand which waned 
paratively more encouraging than those unthinkable and impossible. On investigation Pe 
for the previous one, though in this quarter however, we found that the strike had its s origi 
too, the big tract ‘of country comprising in an endeavour by an overseer to increase t ce 


hours of labor on the roads from eight, to nine 
, the contiguous prowinces'of Bengal, Bihar 74, subsequent demand for a ae are 5ļ- a dayi 


‘and Orissa, Assam, and the United: Pro- grew out of the, enormous increase in the cost; 
vinces of Agra and Oudh show more deaths- living, and was in our opinion fully justified, ` 


than births and therefore a decreasing About the present condition of t 
population. Taking the whole of British Indians the report says :— 
t India, the increase was 192972, the The housing conditions of the Indians ty 
decrease 159331, and the net increase found were much the same as when the Rev. D 


33641, Burton and Rev. C. F. Andrews described thoai PA 


oF 


` Taking ‘ into consideration the six although belated steps are now being taken b Pg 


| : ve the. S. R. Co. to modify’ the evil : and fro 
months ending 31st December, 1919, there the information we derived from the India 


7 nape a net decrease a 369304 in the themselves, as well as from some of the whites 3 
| Oe ee er , „We haye no doubt whatever that the., ateimnéail 
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rampant. We have the word of the missionaries 
Mm for it that the Indians are still beaten ; and that 
“they are regarded and treated as something less 
$ than’ human. 

* [t is natural for the wolf to blame 
*< the lamb and yet not to allow him to 
“return to his native land, though he may 


i 


Pag 


che eager to do so, as the report states, in 
ty the following sentences :— , 





mee Very many of the whites we came in contact 
“of the Indians ; but when we suggested that a 


¥ - The Indian problem in Fiji and its 
“solution are thus stated :— 


ae TA The Indians have no political rights what- 
ever, no franchise, no voice in determining the 
“wAaws under which they are compelled to’ live ; 
g they have tio social status. Since the strike 
E they could hot move beyond their doors with- 
aout danger of arrest unless provided with a 
Ri-permit. During the strike quite 200 of them 


vere arrested, and their sentences range tip to: 


Batwelve months’ hard labor. If the Indians remain 
gan. Fiji, it is generally accepted that it is only a 
matter of time when they will become the 
m-dominant race. Within recent decades the 
Fijan population has declined by tens of 
mithousands, while the Indian population has 
se ancreased enormously, If the Indians remain 
ean Fiji, they must have economic and political 


kS tus as workers confers on them this inalienable 
ee right. But we are emphatically of the opinion 
wcthat in the repatriation of the Indians lies the 
Fürst imperative step towards the solution of 
Be. what otherwise threatens to be a serious prob- 
f iem in Fiji. 

tvo Since our visit we have learned by cable that 
pewir. D. M. Manilal, M. A., LL.B. (the Indian 
eBarrister who was regarded asa “leader” of 
kthe Indians and whom, among others, we inter- 
a viewed) has been ordered. by the Governor to 


w 





reading Dr. 


““T have already said that the work of, the 
professors is largely a matter of self-sacrtfice. 
In the government publications giving a history -q 
of the University no Japanese names are *. 
mentioned among the promoters. In European 
countries, they would take a pride in perpetuat- 
ing such names. In Japan, the workers efface 
themselves in their work.” . 2 

In India, promoters of education are 
not many, even though the names of the 
benefactors and workers are made con- 
spicuous in many ways. 


Patents for Inventions in India. 


Though Indians are not deficient in 
intellectual power, their bent of mind is 
not at present scientific and industrial. 
For this reason the number of Indians 
who invent new processes, mechanisms, 
instruments or apparatus is small, and so 
is the number of applications for patents¢ 
made by them. Commerce wrote some 
time ago :— i 

An examination of the specifications shows 
that the majotity of the good and workable 
patents arrive from abroad, mostly from 


Great Britain and America, Indian applications 
too often being for trivial inventions. 


This appears to be true. The following 
statement compiled from figures published 
in the Gazette ot India, June 5, 1920, 
shows the number of applications for « 
patents from persons in India and 


abroad :— $ 
Year Indians. Other Residents For- 
in India. eigners. Total. 
1910 62 137 468 667 
1911 64 14.2 601 807 
1912 . 50 120 508 678 
1913 65 132 508 705 
1914 56 117 41D 588 
1915 70 105 270 4,45, 
1916 6l 105 276 442 
1917 114 129 359 602 
1918 77 155 412 644 
1919 113 200 726 1,039 
Some Characteristics of 
Subject Nations. d 


Peoples who hada past to be proud of | 
and who are at present subject to other 
nations, and other subject peoples,. toa, 
have some common characteristics ;— 
one is naturally led to think thus on 
Inazo Nitobe’s article on. _ 
Japanese Colonization in the- Japan : 


mh 
8 


Palili 


2 India could be described, 


Magazine. Wor example, he writes of 
Formosa ;— 

“In its rather short history, Formosa has 
been under Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, French, 
and Chinese rule. With such changes of masters 
there is little patriotism among the people, who 
nevertheless Are intelligent, hard-working, < and 


law-abiding.” 

Is not this true of India to some 
extent ? 

Of Korea Dr. Nitobe writes :— 


‘This country prides itself on being one of 
the oldest uations of the earth. Oriental pride 
in mere age is shared by our people too: but I 
am afraid that in the Occident. old age is identi-. 
fied with senility, decrepitude, and dotage. 
However that may be, Korea was once a 
powerful and advanced nation, from whom 
Japan learned most of her ancient arts and 
eraits.”’ 


partly, in 


' words like the above; and therefore we 


¥ 


have a lesson to learn from them. 

Lastly, the writer says of the Korean: 
“Indolence was the badge of honour.” This 
cap fits the Indian, too. And when Dr. 
Nitobe says that ‘“‘the first lesson to instil 
into him [the Korean] is to work,” we 
cannot but think that large numbers of 
Indians require to learn that lesson. 


Sir J. C. Bose. 


We learn from Nature that ‘Sir Jagadis 
Bose gave a very interesting lecture at 


Athe University of London Club on Thurs- 


‘day evening, April 29, on his well-known 
experiments on movements in plants.” 


Sir Richard Gregory, Editor of Nature, who 
presided, spoke of Bose’s contributions in 


| physics placing him in the forefront of investi- 


gators on Electric Waves. His subsequent 
researches in plant physiology, carried out by 
the remarkable instruments invented by him 
and constructed by his Indian mechanicians, 
promise to create a revolution in our concep- 
tion of Tropisms. The establishment of Bose’s 
unifying law will prove to be of as great signifi- 
cance in physiology as the theory of universal 
gravitation in the world of matter. 


fu 


* This was high praise indeed, but not 


puigher than the many-sided highly original 


at last -¢onguered and is recognised as ona eor 


work of Sir Jagadis deserves. | 
Writing of the great scientist, New 
India, edited by Mrs. Annie Besant, says : 


“He has carried on a long and weary battle 
against Western bigotry and prejudice, but has 
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the foremost scientific leaders of the world! 
We should say “the foremost”, hecause he hag, 
opened tip a new road, 

It is not generally known ‘that Mis 
Annie Besant is at least as well qualified: 
to appraise scientific work as any news 
‘paper editor in India, as in her younger: 
days she took advanced certificates,’ one’ 
in honours, and so became qualified as a 
science teacher in eight different sciences; 
studied for the B.Sc. degree at London; 
and passed a far more difficult examina» 
tion than the London B. Sc. n 


India’s Scientific Work not z 
Sufficient. os 

The work and fame of the late Mr. 
Ramanujam and of the very few distin- 
guished scientific workers who are fortu- 
nately still with us, should not make us: 
forget that for a: country containing 318: 
millions of inhabitants, the original’ 
scientific work done by Indians is not a: 
sufficient contribution to the world’s: 
knowledge of science. Thé achievements: 
of some of our young investigators, even. 
those of that brilliant researcher, Mr. J. C. 
Ghosh, a pupil of Sir P. C. Ray, should. 
not mislead us into thinking that our: 
young men are doing all that they can or: 
ought to do. We should periodically take’ 
stock of our scientific achievements, in 


when ee 


‘comparison with those of other countries. ; 


The editor of this Review is not qualified: 
for that task, nor has he the materials: 
before him to do what little he can. He.: 
only tries to remind his countrymen of: 
what ought to be done. 

In Science Progress, edited by Sir Ronald. 
Ross, for January we could not find a; 
single Indian name in the section devoted ` 
to “Recent Advances in Science.” The: 
record in the April issue of that ‘quarterly: 
is slightly more encouraging from the © 
Indian point of view, for some Indianś 
names are found there. In the fifty-five,’ 
pages devoted to this record, the follow: . 
ing entries of the work. done by Indians: 
are found :— 


Applied Mathematits. | 2 K 


The scientific aspect of sound theory k z 
enjoyed much attention. The foremost. pri : 
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E iOn the Mechanical Theory of the Vibrations Goto, “Dissotrema Synonymous with Gyliau- 
of Bowed Strings and of Musical Instruments chen (ibid). 

“tof the Violin Family, with Experimental Verifi- Nakahara, A Study of the Chromosome in the _ 
g cation of the Resiilts” (Pt. l, Indian Ass. for Spermotogenesis of the Stonefly (Journ. Morph., A 
> “the Cult. of Sciénce, Bull. 15 1918). Vol. xxxii, Sept. 1919). = 


Banerji, S., on the Vibration of Elastic Sh ells Kudo, “The Facial Museulature of the Japa- 
į Parts Filled. with Liquid, Phys. Rev. (2), 1919, nese (Journ. Morph., Vol. xxxiii, Sept. 1919). ; 
‘RUHL 171-88. ‘Takenouchi, “On the Resistance of the Red 
Dey, A., A New Method for the Absolute , Corpuscles of Albino Rats at Different Ages to 
ie “ Determination of Frequency, with “Preface and Hypotonic solutions of Sodium Chloride” (Anat. 
Seas a ee Raman, Proc. Roy. Soc. Rec., Vol, xvi (Sept. 1919). 
9 5 5 
< Sen, N. R, On the Potential of Uniform ‘and | It may be noted in this connection that 
ileterogencos Elliptic Cylinders at an Extern- Mr. Ramapr asad Chanda’s work in 
s- al Point, Phil. Mag. (6), 1919, 38, 465-79. anthropology has obtained recognition 
S> Prasad, J, Ona Peculiarity of the Normal in the well-known work entitled Man 


os oC mponent of the Attraction due t , , . 

_ Sariace Distributions, ibid., (6), 1918, 36, Past and Present b y a. H. Keane, ; revised 
 AT5-6. > and largely rewritten by A. H. Quiggin 
T and A. H. Haddon, Se. D., FE. R. S., Reader 
in Ethnology, Cambridge (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1920), as the following 
extract from it will show :— 

“This (Risley’s) classification while more prs 


less generally adopted in outline is not allowed’ 
“names are found. The work of another to pass unchallenged, especially with regard to 


: -otiental nation, the Japanese, looms some- the theories of origin implied. Concerning the 
‘awhat larger. ‘The’ following Japanese brachycephalic element of Western India. 


so In the records ofthe orginal work done 4 
in philosophy, pure mathematics, astrono- 
Amy, physics, physical chemistry, organic 

a try, geology, botany, plant physio- 


a lOgy, zoology, and education, no Indian 


ie n ames are found : i Risley’s belief that it was the result of so-called 
Be “Scythian” invasions is not supported by 
3 - Pure Mathematics— . sufficient evidence. 

K  Matsusaburo Fujiwara, Science Reports “The foreign clement is certainly Alpine, not 


Mongolian and it may be due to a migration of 
which the history has not been. written.” 
Ramaprasad Chanda goes further and traces 
the broad-headed elements in both ‘Seytho- 
Dravidians” (Gujaratis, Marathas, and Coorgs) % 
and “Mongolo-Dravidians”’ (Bengalis and Oriyas) 
to one common source, “the Homo Alpinus a r 
of the Pamirs. and Chinese Turkestan,” and 


: to reconstruct the history of the 
$ ‘tbe imaginary part of its argument, Science attempts y 
SReports of the Tohoku Imperial University, viii, migration of the Alpine invaders from Central 
(1) (1919), pp. 17-31. Asia over Gujarat, Deccan, Behar and Bengal. 
Ne ‘Matsusaburo Fujiwara, Uber Irrationalitat His conclusions are supported by the reports of 
tanendlicher Kettenbruche, Science Reports of the Sir Aurel Stein of the Homo-Alpinus type 


X i; 7 discovered in the region of Lob Nor, dating 
Bee amp ae PVS T A EE) . from the first centuries A. D. This type “still 


supplies the prevalent element in the racial 
ee Applied Mathematics— ` constitution of the indigenous population of 
Bes “Ogura; K., Trajectories in the Irreversible Chinese Turkestan, and is seen in its purest 
mE Field of Force on a Surface, Tohoku Mathemati- form in the. Iranian speaking tribes near the 


of the Tohoku Imperial University, viti (1) 
x (1919), pp. 43-51, generalises the Tanberian 
is ‘Cheorem to cover the case of the double series. 
n Motoji Kunujeda, Note on asymptotic form- 
Nulae for oscillating Dirichlet’s integrals, Quarter- 
A Journal, x\viii. (2) (1918), pp. 418-136. 
‘Tsuruichi Hayashi, on the analytic function 
E whose modulus is a rational integral function of 






“cal Journal, 1919, 169, 526-9. Pamirs.” (Pp. 547-8). 

nis Ogtra, K., A Remark on the Dynamical 

i System with two Degrees “of Freedom, ibid., A Suggested Solution of the | 
E4919, 15, 181-3. Irish Problem. ~ 
an Zoology — ‘In the course of a most outspoken ` 


article, arguing against coercion, the New ‘ 


Š Larvae in ‘the Body of the Host” pe ' Statesman writes :— 

gi ee 1919). If we offer Ireland unconditional freedom Wwe | 

ae : ‘Nakagawa, “Further Notes on the Study of can win her. Ifwe maintain our present inde- 

a “the Human Lung Distome, EEE wester- fensible and insensate | policy of coercion we, 

Piani, aa | Do E shall lose: oee panas forever. That is the 7 
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real alternative to-day. Ireland will never be a 
willing member of the British Commonwealth 
until she has been offered the free choice of 

\.jcomplete independence if she so wills, We may 
easonably attach conditions to the offer. we 
may insist that no decision shall be taken until 
acertain, perhaps prolonged, period shall have 
elapsed—long enough for the passions of to-day 
to have burned themselves out. But the ulti- 
mate choice must be perfectly free. 


Alleged Outrages on White 
Women by Black Troops. 


Some places in Germany were recently 
occupied by France, and black- troops 
were employed for the purpose. Against 
the use of black troops protests were made 
in Germany, France (by socialist. papers), 
England and America, whereupon they 
were withdrawn from Frankfort, but not 
{rom the other occupied ‘territories. An 
extract is given below of the comments of 
the Nation (London) on this topic. 


But there is a graver issue still. We now 
have the reports of the occupation of Frankfort 
by ‘Moroccan rifles,’ if not by Senegalese troops, 
and of the horrible sequel. Apart from the 

p political merits of this incursion, the introduc- 
tion of black troops into the heart of white 
Europe will strike England, and still more 
vividly America as an outrage on civilization. 
I have seen a number of copies of German police 
reports of the conduct of the Senegalese troops 

in the Palatinate. Idon’t refer to them in 

' detail—every friend of France would rejoice to 
find that they had been exaggerated—but they 

è allege’a series of terrible offences against women 
as well as a practice of establishing brothels 
for these men in the best quarters of German 
towns, and making the municipal authorities 
pay for them. IL imagine that the officers of 
these men do their best to control them. But 
are they controlled? A great country like 
France—a chief ornament of European society, 
and a centre of her most delicate forms of 
culture—must, if ‘she thinks of it, revolt from 
the notion of planting these savages in cities 
that have hundreds of years of Christian civiliza- 
tion behind them. Such is the way that milita- 
rism is leading us. To many of us it must seem’ 
a road to rum. Iam glad, therefore, to know 
that theré have been many French protests— 

i among others by M. Cachin and M. Gide— 
against this horrible descent. But surely it is 

™ time for the Allies to speak, and in tones that 
M. Millerand must listen to. 

, Outrages on women are devilish and 
abominable, be the perpetrators white or 
black and the victims white or black. 

When white troops are or have been 
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‘stationed in a conquered or occupie 
country of which the peopleare not whit 
exactly the same kinds of outrages are o 
have been committed by white soldie: 
on “coloured” women, and brothels a: 


made nation-wide protests against the 
many-centuries-long ‘sufferings of thes# 
victimised “coloured” women of nom- 9 
European non-Christian countries. a 
Egypt’s Demand. 


The Italian paper, IJ Giornale d'Italia? 3 


publishes an interview with an Egyptiañ:ț 
delegate in Rome in which the latter2 
Says :— P: 


Ea E. 
“Ay ie 
a“ 3 
aun 


“This Distinguished Don- 
. Quixote.” 


The following tribute 


is weleg 


ever may be the outcome of the election, Wilson: 
“will be the eventual victor. He may fall lacerati S 
ed and overwhelmed by his detractors; bi 
it is certain that his fame in history will alway 
raise him above the common level of mediocrit 
He did conceive a grand ideal and he. defend 
it to the last. If people belittle. that ideal § 
much the worse for them, for it will eventuali 
avenge itself upon its detractors. The fame-o 
Lodge, unless 1t be ennobled by some later ae 
will be forgotten. The fame of Wilson wi 
continue through all generations, and the halo” 
of glory will illumine the memory of this distingsg 
guished Don Quixote, whgsought to make peagey 
perpetual and good will among all mankind 
reality. | 


od. 


o l 
War and Peace. p 
Alfred H. Fried? writes some plar 


` b2 


“words of truth in the Swiss Liberal 
Republican daily Neue Zurcher Zeitung 
„regarding what constitute war and peace. 
: Says he :— 


- No more dangerous blunder could be made 
“than to assume that because fighting has 
stopped and a treaty has been signed we have 
peace. We are witnessing again the old, hoary, 
time-resisting misconception of peace which 
even the storms of the World War have not 
blown out of the foggy minds of men. How 
_ often thinkers have tried to show that military 
action is not a necessary feature of war. Any 
system of international relations: based solely 
upon force is war. War may continue although 
- ho guns are fired. Insecurity, personal res- 
< traits, general antagonism, a belief that our 
Own safety and freedom are endangered by 
“others, being on the alert to kill and destroy in 
order to avoid death and destruction—this ts 
ithe essence of war. Such sentiments may be 
“latent or acute. Even before 1914 the nations 
«Of Europe were at war. At the latter date 
. datent war merely assumed an explosive form, 
«which continued until November, 1918, when 
= it subsided to another semiquiescent stage. That 
;-still continues: we are even now at war. The 
m peace which we sotight is yet to come. [Italics 
ours. | 


«« The condition indicated in the sentences 


«come to their senses ; 


= 


“must cleave their way through the thick fog of 
i: hatred, that devil’s enchantment, that walls 
i them from each other and condemns them to 
< thutual destruction. In doing this they can 


«save Europe. 
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;., their community of interest. They must bridge, 
~- over the stream of blood that parts them, they 


food at the same meal. To them we 
commend the following passages from 
Chainbers’s Journal : 


It is considered by many people that a mixed” 


diet is necessary for the proper functioning of 
the digestive organs, and that digestion is thus 
more rapidly accomplished, and the food more 
completely assimilated, than when only one kind 
of food is taken. While it is true that we require 
for the maintenance of health and the proper 
nourishment of the body, the salts and the acids 
found in fruits and vegetables, thefats in cream 
and butter, and the carbohydrates in starchy 
foods, we do not need them in a heterogeneous 
mass. 

One of thechiefcauses of digestive disturbances 
is the mixing of foods which do not harmonise. 
There are several reasons for this. The process 
of digestion is a complicated one, and foods vary 
greatly in the time required for their digestion— 
a fact some people do not realise. A ripe apple, 
for instance, is digested in a healthy stomach in 
one hour, while a cabbage takes from four to. 
five hours. 
into the stomach at the same time, both must 
remain there until they are digested, as they will 
become so intermingled in the process of digestion 
that they cannot possibly beseparated. The apple 
digested and ready for absorption, if not absorb- 
ed, ferments, and flatulence and other disagree- 
able symptoms of ordinary indigestion result. 


Raw food and cooked food, it is laid 
down, should not be eaten together. 


In the former the organic saltsare unchanged ; 
in the latter these salts undergo a distinct 


change in the process of cooking. One pound of q 


Should both these articles be takeife 


v 


raw food contains as much nourishment as two` 


pounds of cooked food, but the average person’s 


stomach is, as a rule, quite unaccustomed ` tot- 


food in a raw state, and this fact is not gener- 
ally obseryed when such foodis eaten in addition 
to the cooked food which makes up the daily 
dietary. Digestive disturbance results in most 
cases, although in a healthy stomach the dis- 
agreeable feelings are more or less evanescent. 
Ayurvedic injunction and popular belief 
agree in holding that certain foods should 
not be taken together. In the article from 
which we have quoted, itis said: “Milk 
and fruit, meat and milk, milk and raw 
vegetables do not combine well. Milk is 
best taken alone or in milk puddings,. 


with oatmeal portidge,...,..” “Thereis af 
tendency to over-eat in a mixed diet......4 


4 
A! 


Yet some people, who eat heavy mixed 
meals day after day, wonder why they 
are troubled with the disagreeable physi- 
val feelings that follow closely those who 
live to eat.” | = 3 
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"Shere are countries where the national diet is 


- of the plainest kind. A notable example of this 


is Scotland, where a splendid type of manhood 
is reared on a simple dict, the basis of which is 
oatmeal porridge and milk. 

‘The plainer the living the higher the physical 
standard’ is just as true asaying as ‘Plain living 
leads to high thinking ;’ and no matter what 
the advocate of a mixed-food diet may say to 
the contrary, there is no disputing the fact that 
the nearer one gets to the mono-diet the better 
the health will be. At any rate, there is no 
necessity to mix together those foods that 
radically disagree, as “milk and meat, or acid 
fruits and starches. 

O’Dwyerism and Dyerism not 
Expedient in O’Dwver’s 
Country. 


There is no form of imperialistic bruta- 
lity and atrocity to which Ireland was 
not subjected in her past history. But at 
present, certain things which were done 
there in the past and done in recent times 
in other countries, it would not be expe- 
dient to do there now ; the question of 
righteousness or humanity need not be 
raised, as imperialism isnot a cousin of 
righteousness or humanity. So, when 
the New Statesman writes that ‘the 


Government can maintain order in Ireland - 


with its present forces there if it is pre- 
pared to kill, as General Dyer killed in 
‘Amritsar and as the Germans killed in 
Belgium,” it means that, as such killing is 
out of the question in Ireland, the people 
there being ready and willing to return 
bullet for bullet and having the moral 
support of America and other countries, 
coercion must be given up, or a much 
larger number of troops must be sent to 
that Island. 


Belgium as Mandatory for some 
ex-German Territory. 
According to Reuter, it has been 
arranged that the ex-German provinces of 


Ruanda and Urundi shall be included with 


Tanganyika, in East Africa, ina Belgian 
mandate. The Allies. probably thought 
that Belgium’s Sees humane record 
in the Congo Free (!) State entitled her 
to a mandate in Africa | 


Administration of Calcutta 
` University. 


,. A-vakil who was Tagore Law Professor 
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for 1900 has not, it 1s said, yet noi. 
his Lectures, on the Law of Torts, as i 
was bound to do according to the rites: 
Up to June 6, 1919, this matter, itis $ 
had been dealt with by the University fa 
least 80 times and extensions of tima 
granted to the professor repeate 
There were two other defaulting professors 
who have, however, after much dek 
printed and published their lectures. T 
minutes of the Syndicate dated the 3¥ 
December, 1919, contain an order th; 
“So-and-so,”’ brother of the late i 
Tagore Law Professor, “be requested: à 
state whether the manuscripts of the ‘leg 
tures of his late brother have been traced 
with the intimation that in case “of 
no manuscripts being forthcoming, Hes 
University may see - ‘itself obliged to takei 
steps to recover the sum paid as salary A 
Will some Senator enquire whether, eith a 
these manuscripts were found and publish a 
ed or the sum paid as salary recovere-a 4 $ 
The University paid some twenty thowyg 
sand rupees, we think, as salary tot 
late Dr. Thibaut but got nothing tangil 
in return. | 
The affairs of the university, includi i 
the state ofits finance, need looking into 
but there is not a sufficient number of tha 
dependent, energetic and willing workegs§ 
among the Fellows who can spare tif 
for the purpose. And asthe Minutes 4 
not sold or otherwise supplied to the py 
lic, there is little of regular ASRA 
other outside criticism. 
Not that the Minutes are not given ti 
a single person who is not a Senator,: 
was implied in the official reply given: 
us by the Registrar, Calcutta University 
when we applied to be supplied with them 
on payment. (Vide, Modern Review fora 
May 1920, p. 590). For a gentleman, y 
is not a Senator and is unknown to 
wrote tous from a mufassal station 
following letter on reading our last M 
issue :— ey 
“I send you herewith a copy of the Mint ‘em 
of the Calcutta Universsty supplied free of 
to me which contains all the corresponden 
the University with the G vernment of  Indi# 
relative to the endowmeft of Sir Rash Behe et 
Ghosh. Itis really a pity that these bhie bodig 
poe not be accessible to a eras sg y? J 
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a “We aaa our re for his 
(feourteous offer; but we wanted to have 
Fe the Minutes direct from the Univer sity. 
SWill the Registrar explain how and why 
2a gentleman who is neither a Fellow nor 
za Senator regularly gets the Minutes free 
of cost, but a journalist who is prepared 
4 eo pay for them must not get them ? 
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O'Dwyerian Irrelevancies. - 


Bs. Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, General Dyer, and 
iar supporters have been trying to 
bscure the real issues by raising all sorts 
f irrelevant questions. For instance, 
pewhether Mr. Montagu knew all about the 
Ebappenings in the Panjab and neverthe- 
Bless pretended to be ignorant of them, is 
Ei matter which affects the truthfulness 
Rofl the Secretary of State. The political 
kand moral character of Sir Michael 
EO’ Dwyer’s administration of the Panjab 
cannot be altered by Mr. Montagu’s 
peguorance or knowledge of Panjab affairs 
eon a particular date. Nor can such 




























1e worse or for the better, the character 
A what Dyer did at Amritsar or the other 
a ‘Dwyerian angels did elsewhere in the 
Panjab. Judgment has been and must be 
EB) ased on this evidence. Again, if | Sir 
Michael had really requested Lord 
Chelmsford to place the military officers 
a Bader civil administrators and if the 
fatter nevertheless really refused to 
trant the request, the viceroy must 
; Be. pronounced much more guilty than 
the public has yet considered him to 
A but atrocities will remain atrocities 
§ It has also been said that 


Deen 
they 


This charge wn 
Bectivaly rebutted. But suppose, 


peritten statement of Dyer for him, or put 
f the words of his oral evidence in his 
mouth ; nor did they exercise any 
‘Compelling influenc€ on any of the 
rather witnesses. Howsoever and in what- 
goever manner thé eonclusions and argu- 
ments of the Indian members may be 
fassailed, the evidence of the witnesses is 


is norance or knowledge alter, either for | 
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on record, and it is quite easy to arrive at 
independent conclusions, without paying ° 
any heed to the majority or the minority 
report or the letters of the Government of % 
India and the Secretary of State. 

Dyer, O’ Dwyer and the other men who 
are a disgrace to humanity, stand self- 
condemned. Even if the British Govern- 
ment finally declare their innocence and 
reward them to boot, Indian public. 
opinion and British public opinion, to the 
extent that the latter is really impartial 
and righteous, cannot be altered thereby. 


“Organised Conspiracy.” 


‘Mr. Shafi has been accused by Lord 
Sydenham of inconsistency, because an 
addréss presented to Sir Michael O'Dwyer 
on the eve of his departure which was 
signed among others by Mr. Shafi, spoke of n 
the existence of an “organised conspiracy”, * 
while it appears from the Government 
of India’s Despatch that he is of opinion 
that there was no such conspiracy. Mr. 
Santanam has written to the press to say 
that the words relating to the conspiracy in 
the address were interpolated without the 
knowledge of the signatories and that 
when, after they had heard it read, they 
came to know what they had signed, they 
kept quiet because of fear caused by the 
mattial law regime. Mr. Santanam has 
not yet been contradicted, But it must be 
said that his letter, while freeing Mr. Shafi 
from the minor charge of inconsistency 
fastens on him the more damaging charge 
of cowardice. We say “minor charge”, for 
it may very well be imagined that a man 
after signing a paper containing a state- 
ment, may come to know facts which 
necessitate a change of opinion. 

Verily oppression degrades and dehu- 
manizes both the oppressors and the 
oppressed. 


. Jallianwala Bagh Meeting neither 
Dangerous nor Rebellious. 


The best defence of the Jallianwala 
Bagh massacre, so far brought forward, 
is that Dyer had to deal with rebels and 
so he shot them down and thus broke 
the back of the rebellion.. The answer 


is that, the ponie at Amritpar nae. g 
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ceased days before April 13, the date 


"of the meeting and the massacre, and that, 


as-the Servant of India says, it can be 
shown from the record of the Amritsar 


conspiracy case that the meeting was not 


a meeting of rebels nor was it dangerous. 


According to the statement made before the 
Martial Law Commission by the notorious 
Hansraj who turned approver, the very first 
resolution passed at the meeting recorded the 
emphatic condemnation by the citizens of Amrit- 
sar ofthe outrages committed by the mob'on 
the 10th April. „Another resolution. recorded 


their determination to carry on agitation on 


purely constitutional lines, while the last re- 

solution empowered the chairman of the 
meeting to send copies of these resolutions to the 
Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar, the Commis- 
sioner of Lahore, the Lieutenant Governor, the 
Viceroy and Mr. Montagu. (Ch Ex. 7 and 
8 inthe Amritsar Conspiracy Case.) And this 
meeting which condemned outrages and voted 
in favour of constitutionalism is represented as 
dangerous or as consisting of rebels ! 

Even if we suppose that there was a 
rebellion, which is not true, Dyer was 
not justified in shooting any number of 
any men, guilty or innocent, he liked, 
Mr. Montagu’s. letter to the Government 
of India shows that very many of the 
men assembled at the Bagh were perfectly 
innocent, and it was mere devilry to kill 
them. 

Killing of innocent non-combatants is 
looked upon as criminal even when there 


" ig a state of war between. two countries, 





as will appear from the following extract 
made by the Mahratta from the Report 
of the Bryce Committee appointed by Mr. 
Asquith’s Government to enquire into the 
alleged German outrages in France and 
Belgium :— 

“The latter kind of murder is the killing of 


the innocent inhabitants of a village because 
ghots have been fired, or are alleged to have 


been fired, on the troops by some one in the . 


village. For this practice no previous example 
and no justification has been or can be pleaded... 

Such acts, are no part of war, for innocence 
is entitled to respect even in war. They are mere 
murders, just as the drowning of the innocent 
passengers and crews on a merchant ship is 
murder and not an act of war.” 

“The question then arose how they could 
have happened....... The explanation seems to 
be that these excesses were committed—in some 
cases ordered, in others allowed—on a system 


and i in TPU aanas ofa set purpose. That a 


as he 3 18 endowed with such vast ea : 





































sivas to strike terror into the civil populatic 
and dishearten the Relgian troops, so aste; 
crush down resistance and extinguish the vety 
spirit of self-defence. The pretext ‘that. civilians A 
had fired upon the invading troops was used 
to justify not merely the shooting of individuaj 
francstireurs, but the murder of large numbers m 
of innocent civilians, an act absolutely fordidded ws 
by the rules of civilised warfare.” r 


It is on record that. Dyer also wante? ua 
to strike terror, and reduce the morale ‘ofs4 
the “rebels.” And he had the support of 
O'Dwyer. And Lord Chelmsford’s assures% 
ance given long previously that he wou 
support his- subordinates in any ste 
which they might take in suppressing di 


the ae Bill debate—must have 
increased the ‘strength’ of all ‘strong men. 


The Simla Archbishop’s Letter.. “2 


As capital has been made of the lettes 
written to the London Times in defen 
of Dyer by the Roman Catholic Arc 
bishop of Simla, we quote below the op 
nion of the Standard, an ably conducted 
Roman Catholic weekly of Madras% 
without agreeing in detail’with all thats 
it says. | 


Of course, General Dyer has tried to deeidis 
his conduct at Jallianwallah Bagh, and apoleg§ 
gists for his action have come forward to defers 
him, among whom we are surprised to find that 
Archbishop of Simla. “Que fait il dang cetin 
galere.” His Grace’s views were given in | @& H 
purely private capacity as a British subjecé; T 
not at allas a representative of the hierarclre: > 
or of Catholics in hrdia. The Archbishop hag 
a perfect right to have his own views on aŭg 
matter and we may be sure he spoke from the 
highest motives. But we must insist he wrotey 
his lette to the Times as an individual ang 
has committed no body of Catholics to Hig 
position. We have to call attention to this 
aspect of the matter because capital ‘has 
already begun to be made in England of the § 
Archbishop of Simla’s views in favour of Gener 
Dyer, and will be made by the Indian Pré 
against the Catholic Church. And if ve, deal. 
further with the Archbishop of Simla’s view $. 
of this matter, it is mainly because he is ths 
most distinguished of those who have so far: 
defended General Dyer’s action. It all camiess 
to this—the shooting æt Jallianwallah Bagh! 
saved the Punjab, and saved India. We ates 
ready to allow it did—but {he point is, wast 
necessary ? Even the administrator of martia¥ 
law must adjust his means to his ends—especi 
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St. - justified in using an iota of physical force 
n „p Dore than necessary. Ir. striking terror was 


2 Dyer need not have gone o Jallianwallah Bagh. 
tHe might have ordered a number of raises and 


“hattue there. But the Jallianwallah crowd dis- 
“obeyed his orders and disobedience was punished ! 
2a could he be- sure that everyone in the 
“erowd had heard of his order, and did they 
2 know they were disobeying any order? No, 
3 ‘the whole ‘thing is sickening and indefensible. 
eT he deed was pure Prussianism, the policy of 
Mtishtfulness which shocked the world during 
ithe war. But, say the apologists of General 
s DYer, if you condemn his action, you would be 








f naralysing the nerve of any soldier who might 
n be called upon in the future to perform a disag- 


géeable duty. We think much better of officers 
Band soldiers than that. No man, called upon 
Sto preserve order with the use of extremé physic- 
Meal fdrce, will ever be turned a hairsbreadth 
ei em what he considers to be his duty by the 
sar of a prospective judicial enquiry. He will 
bdo ‘his duty, by the light of his understanding 
pand his conscience and he would be punished 
peat he did not do it. He is there to save the situa- 
ption and he must use all the force that is neces- 
3 Ary to save it. And it is sheer cowardice to 
fear that because a man may not abuse his 
eo) jowers, he will not make a good and proper 
a of them. 


i Mr. Lajpat Rai and the Panjab 
g Council To Be. . 
t. Mr. Lajpat Rai is perfectly right in 
k kadsp not to seek election to the enlarged 
PPanjab legislature. The reasons quoted 
Sbelow must appeal to all self-respecting sons 
; of the Motherland : 


°(2) Those officers who in the martial law regime 
Pook a prominent part in disgracing and dishonouring 
Ke educated community of the Punjab, are still 
Pe dorning their thrones. Col. O’Brien who perpetrated 
penspeakable horrors on the pleaders of Gujranwala, 
& Major Bosworth Smith who with his stick raised the 
ie veil of Indian ladies and addressed them in the most 
KC "Sie aaa of tones, are still occupying their offices. 
fMir, Thompson, the chief sécretary, is about to come, 
[Similarly otlier officers who were the right hand men 
köt: Sir Michael O'Dwyer have either come to occupy 
Kp heir old offices or are about. to do so. These officers 
Ndll-be tife official members of the Punjab Council, } 
have no personal enmity against them, nor have I 
rsuffered any personal wrong at their hands, But any 
Madian member going into the Council will be in 
Hbuty bound to meet these officers. He will have to 
deal with them every day aed it would be improper for 
hi m to keep himself studiously aloof from them ; be- 
fgause the very object of ‘going into the Council is to 
esnt ve one’s country and eountrymen thereby and to 
Ro-operate as far as possible and work harmoniously 
eyith Government officials and to oppose them whenever 
necessary, But the wound PR o martial law. on 
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the Punjab are so fresh that I am myself unfit for the 
task. My heart is utterly broken. I do not want to 
go to the Council with this ‘wounded heart’. Al- 
though I have personally sustained no wrong at their » 
hands my self-respect does not permit me to cultivate ` 
friendship with thost hands that harshly caned my | 
brethren, that contemptuously laughed at and taunted ` 
them and who otherwise disgr aced them in man ways, 

These new councils can only prove beneficial to us 
when and if the Indian and official members work in ~ 
unity and concord and together solve problems of state 
by mutual consultation. Yet in the present circumstances - 

of the Punjab there is no prospect of the fruition of 
lf the “Civil and Military Gazette” correctly 
represents the views of Punjab officials (European), 
then I have no hesitation in saying that the time has 
not come for Indians and Europeans to work together 
for the good of the country. { heartily desire that the 
time should soon come, but. to say that the time has 
come is to shut our eyes to facts. Up till now they 
are the rulers and we are the ruled. The Punjab - 
Publicity Committee which ,is a confidant of the’ 
Government also says the same thing. As long as 
their relation continues it is very difficult for us to work 
together. They suspect us and we suspect them. In 
my view therefore I cannot ‘be useful to my country i 
from inside the Council and it is better therefore that I 
should not go into it, 


The Question of Boycotting the 
Reformed Councils. 


In independent countries where the re- 
presentative form of government prevails, 
it is not every’ capable man who seeks to 
enter the legislative body. Many have no 
aptitude for the work of such bodies, many 
donot like such work, and many think , 
that their time and energies may be better 
employed elsewhere in other kinds of work. 
This is the case in dependent countries, 
too, like India. 

Here we find that in the provincial 
councils and in the Indian council as they 
are, there are elected Indian members 
belonging: to both the parties known as 
Moderate and Extremist or Liberal and 
Radical. There has not been any talk 
among Moderates of boycotting the 


enlarged provincial and all-India legisla- 


tures, though it is admitted that the 
Moderates have not got all that they 
wanted. Itisamong the extremists that , 
there was some talk of having nothing to ` 
do with the reformed councils. It may, # 
therefore, be asked, why some leading men 
of this party entered and remain members of 
the existing councils ? Can it be’ said that 
the present councils are better than what 
the plored councils would be ? Or, in 





other words, that these 
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afford greater 
“opportunities of controlling. the govern- 
ment and conducting it. according to the 
will of the people than the ‘enlarged 
councils would afford ? We do not think 
that that is or can be contended. On the 
contrary, it must be recognised that, 
though in some details the new Govern- 
ment of India Act gives the bureaucracy 
at 
present have, onthe whole the reformed 
councils will be at least better debating 
clubs than the present ones and they will 
enable the elect of the people to produce 
greater “moral effect” and wield greater 
“influence” than now. We speak of moral 
effect and influence not power, because 
while there may be a difference of opinion 
as tohow much, if any, real power the 
representatives of the people will enjoy in 
the new legislatures, there can be none as 
regards the greater opportunity for pro- 
ducing moral effect and exercising influence. 
And we have used these last expressions, 
also because in the decades during which 
Indians have served in the legislatures as 
elected members, they have practically 
done little. but “produce moral effect 
and exercise influence’, whatever their 
value and meaning. And we may inciden- 
tally say here with due respect to men 
like the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale, that con- 
sidering the time and energy spent, the 
moral effect” and the ‘influence’ ‘were 
purchased at too high a price. If men 
like Mr. Gokhale had given so much time, 
energy and devotion to national service 
outside the councils, they could have done 
greater good to the people. It may be 
said that the reformed . councils to be, are 


‘the result of the aforesaid “moral effect”. 


&e., produced by them. If it be taken 
for granted.that the reformed councils are 
rudimentary parliaments, which they are 
not, it must be said that the “anarchists”, 

too, have claimed the credit for whatever 
real rights may be conceded to the people. 

Without attempting to adjudicate between 
the claims of the Moderates and the “an- 
atchists”, it may be said that Mesopota- 
mia would soon have a constitution of a 
more advanced character (with a definite 
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would merely pacer the councils but 4 


is no sense in merely paying the taxes and A 
-obeying the laws, without exercising even 
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India would have in 1921, T tha 
Mesopotamians having to serve apprénsa 
ticeship for nearly sixteen decades “of 
British rule and without their leaderg 
having to waste their lives for song 
decades in merely producing moral effect, bi 

But not to digress farther.— eng 

If both Moderates and Extremists have i 
so long been content to produce moral 
effect and wield influence, 1 RY, one not 
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The Moderates agree. 
may not asa party agree ; 
them who are now members of ounce 
should be able to clearly state te 
reasons if they decide notto have anything 
to do with producing moral effect in future, 
The Extremists may indeed say that; 
they have had enough of fooling all these”, 4 
years ; they are not going to have more, 
But let us have it in plain language fr Or | 4 
their Honourable leaders. aa 
Those Extremists who are not satisfied. | k: 
with the constitutional reforms—and whores a 
among them is ?—will no doubt carry otti 
agitation for real constitutional reforms | 
and real power, for, as a party, they are‘ a 
not yet thinking of any “direct action” dg: E 
Mr. Gandhi has decided upon. Such of 
them as are thinking only of “constitutions = i 
al agitation” we may be permitted to’) 


remind that “freedom of speech” has beens s 


guaranteed only within the council cham!" 
bers, not anywhere else m British Indian 
territory. Why not carry on “constitu-, a 
tional agitation” within these halls, ag’; 
well as aoe ? Mr. Gandhi’s Soon ote a 
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continue to pay the taxes levied and ober. , 
the laws made by the authorities. There “4 












the right of criticising freely the lane: 
maker, the law-enforcer, the tax-levier and. 
the tax-spender. And ethe boycotting of: 
councils unbefits grown-up men the mo 
if done in a huff, becauge things are n 
to our liking or up to our stafdai 
just as children sulk and give up taki 
good clothes when 





are dissatisfied with their parents. But 
are the bureaucrats really our loving ma- 
baps that they would care for our sulking? 
On the contrary, they would like our best 
men not to be in the councils. It will 
be said, criticism in the council chambers 
is practically ineffectual ahd a waste of 
breath. But is criticism more effectual 
outside these chambers? If criticism be 
of any the least use anywhere, surely 
it would be of use where freedom of 
speech is guaranteed ; because it can be 
more unfettered in the council halls than 
outside. ; : 

_» We do not much care for the words co- 
“operation and non-cooperation. We under- 
stand the meaning of the word utilization 
‘better. We do not care to co-operate with 
the bureaucrat who-is here only to rule 
‘and exploit, for real co-operation is based 
on reciprocity. But we can certainly 
itilize every right and every disability. 
 Itisnot our role either to. advise or to 
lay down rules for the guidance of parties 
‘Or persons. It may be that we sometimes 
provoke thought, and that in more senses 
‘than one. And that is perhaps not an 
-absolutely useless part to play. However, 
“our concluding idea is that those 
awho are well-mformed and good 
speakers and debaters and can work 
‘hard and have a taste for council work 
¿may seek the suffrage of some constituency 
‘or other, if they cannot think. of turning 
‘their hands to something more useful 
-and more to their liking, 


~ Scarborough Labour Conference. 
~~. London, June 23. At the Labour Conference 
‘at Scarborough Mr. Tom Shaw, M. P., moved a 
lengthy resolution condemning the Peace Treaty 
as destructive instead of constructive and 
demanding its revision, also recognition of 
“Russian Soviet and arresting of chaos in Central 
‘Europe.—Reuter. 


ad ‘ i 
india and Labour Conference, 


o London, June 24. 
_ The Labour Conference at Scarborough has 
passed a resolution demanding full application 
‘ofthe principle of sef-determination to India, 
deploring cruel barbarous action of British 
‘officers in the Pupjap, and urging criminal trial 
‘of officers concerned, also the recall of Viceroy.’ 

Yo Mr. Mohammed Ali speaking to-day at the 
"Labour Conference at Scarborough said that 
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the Turkish Treaty contained clauses unacçept- 
able to the Mussulmans. It was Indian troops: 
who beat the Turks. He insinuated that there 
might be trouble in the Indian Army unless the 
treaty were revised. À 

Dealing with the Labour Conference and the 
Punjab riots Mr. Ramsay Macdonald declared 
that General Dyer ought to be punished but 
only after proper judicial enquiry. He urged 
the recall of Lord Chelmsford and resignation 
of Mr. Montagu. Mr. B. P. Wadia of Madras 
thanked the Canference for the resolution and 
said it would be gratefully remembered in India 
for generations, He hoped that the Labour 
members of Parliament would work for the 
repeal of the coercive measures which were a 
disgrace to Britain.—Reuter, 


Treland and Labour Conference. 


The Labour Conference has adopted by a 
large majority a resolution declaring that ‘the 
Irish people are entitled to decide for themselves 
the form of Government they desire. An am- 
endment in favour of giving Ireland Home Rule 


within the Empire was defeated. The resolution “ 


declares that the time is past for half-measures 
and the Conference demands that the Govern- 
ment shall immediately provide for the election 
of a Constituent Assembly for all Ireland by 


proportional representation.—Reuter. 


Ireland’s claim to independence has 
found voice in India, too. A correspondent 
of the Catholic Herald of India, a paper 
which we like for its geniality and ability 
even when we do not accept its views, 
writes to say that Dominion Home Rule 
and things of that sort cannot satisfy the 
Irish. They will not be 
anything less than independent natione 
hood. The Standard, the Catholic paper 
of Madras, writes editorially : 

Why not ‘an independent Ireland ? That is 
the issue with which recent events in Ireland 


have brought us face to face. It is nota mere 


revolt, it is’a revolution that we are witnessing 
in Ireland. Three-fourths of Ireland has declared 
its intention of seceding from England and 


‘setting up an independent republic. The time 


when Dominion Home Rule would have been 
acclaimed by the people seems to have passed. 
And the welcome which the idea of an Irish 
republic has received in America shows that 
the public opinion of Europe would not be 


averse to the idea. The-greatest English objec- 


tion to an Irish Republic would be the military 
objection—it would make the defence of England 
dificult. But this objection is not insuperable. 
Ireland could be neutralised or the Republic 
could give England the same guarantees that 
Cuba has given the U.S. A. The passing away 
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has by now lost even the character of a first 


class event. If there is any historical justice in. 


the severance of the Netherlands from the 
Spanish Empire, or in the resurrection of Poland 
or in the rise of the new Slav states, Ireland has 
earned its right to be independent ‘of England. 
What will the “English cabinet say to the ‘U.S.A. 
Secretary of State’s message to the Chairman 
of the House of Representatives that ‘nothing 
connected with the foreign relations of the 
U.S.A. should deter the Committee from any 
action it might feel impelled to take with regard 
to the American recognition of the Irish 
Republic” ? 


Egypt and the Labour Conference. 


The Labour conference has passed a resolu- 
tion urging full recognition of the Egyptians to 
independent and responsible Government and 


limitation of British action in Egypt to that to 


which responsible Nationalist government freely 
consented.—Reuter. 


Sir Vithaldas Thackersey’s 
Educational Benefactions. 


Says the adian Social Re ormer i— 


sit Vithaldas Thackersey could not have chosen a 
nobler and more enduring method of commemorating 
the deep piety which distinguished his late mother, 
Shrimati Nathibai Damodar Thackersey, than the 
dedication which he has just announced, of Rs. 1,500, 
000, (£150,000) to the founding of an Indian Women's 
University in Bombay. This crowns a series of 


judicious benefactions which he has made in recent. 


years to the cause of education. Most important of 
these is the Educational Fund of Rs. 500,000 which 
he has set apart for the purpose of helping 100 students 
attending Colleges to prosecute their studies. Such 
help is given mostly i in the form of loans repayable in 
convenient instalments when the students concerned 
have begun to earn their livelihood. The full comple- 
ment of roo students is now receiving such help. 
Equally well-conceived is Sir V ithaldas's gift of Rs, 
100,000, also in the name of his mother, to the Vanita 
Vishram, an institution founded by a few devoted 
Gujarathi ladies to impart religious and secular 
education to women on Orthodox Hindu lines, fot 
maintaining 16 women of the Bhatia caste, to which 
Sir Vithaldas belongs. Another munificent and 
well-chosen gift of his, is that of Rs. 65,000 to the 
Poona Seva Sadan for the purchase of the Patvardhan 
Wada to be used asa Hostel, Library and Meeting 
Hall for the benefit of the members of the institution, 
This building will also be named. after Sir Vithaldas’s 
mother. This does not exhaust the list of his educa- 
tional endowments. He has undertaken to maintain, 
asa beginning for two years, at a gost of Rs. 50,000, 
5a large number—about 40--elementary schools -for 
the benefit of children of members of co-operative 
credit societies in rural areas, with the object of pro- 
moting the permanence of this great movement of 
sélf-help. A. distinguishing feature of these noble 
benefactions is that they have all been directly inspired 
by the great affection and reverence in which he, like a 
_ true. Indian, holds the memory of his saintly mother, 
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the Greek model, which was almost ready fo 

























A noteworthy feature of Sir Vithaldas’s “endowme 
is their wide range and catholiclty. 


Self-government in Schools. - > 

It is said that Mr. E. A. Craddock of 
Holloway Polytechnic Day School, made . 
experiment of allowing the boys of his schi 
to govern themselves, with truly remarkable: 
results. He restricted the functions of thes 
teagper strictly to teaching. The discipline% 
of the school, both inside the class-room andon 
outside, was left in the hands of a Committėgi 
of boys selected by themselves. Punishments 
had become rare. The Head Master had AG 
a single occasion during the two 
the experiment for interference, and hi 
decision not to return tothe old system- 
not to be wondered at. 
School boy self-government is no longé 

an experiment. It has been an establishe 
fact in Rabindranath Tagore’s school a 
Shantiniketan for nearly two decades. Aj 
account of it may be read in Mr. W. W, 
Pearson’s book on “Shantiniketan”’ publishe 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. T 


Aurobindo Ghose the Poet. 


Book of E nglish Verse selected by Mr. T. D 
Dunn, it struck usas odd that there was 1 
poem in it by S7: Aurobindo Ghose. i 
had the honour of publishing in this Review: 
a few of his poems. Unfortunately some 
years ago in the days of house-searches a 
printer destroyed ina panic the entire edha 
tion of his Perseus the Rescuer, a drama onsa 


publication. The only available postica 
works by him are his translation of Kalidasa? 
Vikramorvast and his small book of ie 
Ahana and other poems. 3 


book of verses by Bengali writers. 


‘Exhibitions and Indian Arts 
and Crafts. 


Economic ‘survey ie brought A light ihe 
fact that certain artistic craftsmen T 


art a aes. out. It adds that ma 
such aris have already died* out or lost th 
purity or value in competition with machine 
made goods. This ae? is. - gteatly, ne p 
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< deplored, and many causes may have brought 
about. Efforts should certainly be made to 
evive and preserve our beautiful arts and 


mos. 


Eencouragement. We should be able to love 
{and appreciate them in order that they may 
¿nöt die out. It is also worth investigation 
what part exhibitions have played in bringing 
“about their destruction. At exhibitions the 
„enterprising foreign manufacturer sees and 
- collects them most easily and turns out 
i cheap imitations of them by machinery. 
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my The Mysore Government are to be con- 
-gratulated on the publication of the following 


lotification :—~ 

gp the Government of His Highness the Maharaja 
“hre pleased to direct that, pending further investiga- 
sition as to the requirements of local industries and 
bythe available supplies of material the following ores 
sand minerals shall be reserved within the areas speci- 
mèd below. and that, until further notice, no applica- 
sitions shall be entertained for the grant of leases and 
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e.ticenses in respect of these ores and minerals within - 
gethe respective areas specified. It will however. be open. 


Ove or mineral 


Gold bas ; wes 


RS 


, Reserved area. 
The whole State. 
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.Corundum. . 
Manganese: Parts of Shimoga and Gubbi Taluks. 
@throme Ore : Channarayapatna and Mysore Taluks. 
“Magnesite: Part of Mysore Taluk. 

=i Asbestos: Whole of Mysore Hassan and Districts. 
Walin and China clay: Bangalore Hoskote and 


af 


Y Taluks. 
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a It is to be hoped the- people and the 
«Government of Mysore will be able to extract 
and utilize the mineral wealth of the state 
e.thus conserved. It should ‘not remain like a 
rstaiser’s board. Ex 


yi Illiteracy and Economic Loss. 
=r The illiteracy of fifteen million persons 
sn the United States is said to mean an an- 
hual loss of one billion five hundred million 
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ee The reader gware that Sir P.C. Ray 
is Opposed to the establishment of an Indian 


“Chemical service, his reasons being eme 
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x crafts, by proper organisation, financing arid - 


bodied in a separate note published in the 

report of the Chemical Service Committee. > 
He has also written a letter to Vafure stating 

some of his views, from which we select the 

following. passages :—~ > 


For the schemé to be successful the directors’ must 
be men who are conversant with almost all the different 
branches of chemistry, and keep in touch with the most 
up-to-date advances in their science.’ Moreover their 
minds areto be occupied with swarms of problems 
awaiting their say to be delivered to the care of the 
researchers. Lastly, they areto do justice with the 
impartiality of a Privy Council Judge, to each indi- 
vidual worker according to his‘work and accomplish- 
ments. Even the greatest chemists of the age would 
hesitate to acknowledge that they are supermen of 
this description. 


. His foreboding regarding the proposed 


‘Service is not groundless. 


lam afraid that the proposed Service will simply 
be an asylum for a few officials infavour with the 
Government who find administrative work much more 
suited to their taste than bottle-washing and other hum- 
drum work of the laboratory, and want. to legalise 
the exploitation of the brain and labour of the young 
men just-coming out of the universities full of new 
ideas and enthusiasm for work. We shall have a 
number of chemists working under a peripasetic 
director whose claims to the post will be his seniority, 
which in India often goes hand in hand with incompe- 
tence. Jam afraid that the .so-called research work 
will lapse into dull, mechanical, routine outturn, and 
will kill all enthusiasm’ and initiative onthe part of 
the actual workers. They are even, as Prof. Soddy 
remarks, “to be deprived of what little satisfaction 
and independence genuine scientific work for its own 
sake affords,” and in many cases will have to renounce 


‘their own work for the propitiation of the directors. 


He states what is wanted. 


Each branch of science, notably chemistry, has now 
grown so vast that a particular worker, however highly 
gifted, can honestly tackle and follow intelligently the 
developments of only a minute fraction of his subject. 
In the quest after truth and in the exploration of few 
paths of knowledge every worker has to find out his 
own way, and it not infrequently happens that a young 


„and unknown worker may achieve much more brilliant 


‘results than men who have grown grey in the service 
of science. What is wanted is co-operation, provision 
for more ainple facilities, and the opening up of better 
prospects for the earnest-minded and enthusiastic 
workers. 


He dwells next on India’s deplorable con- 
-dition so far as scientific teaching and research 
are concerned, , | 


_ fn India at the present state of her scientific deves 
lopment, the institution of the Chemical Service on 
the proposed lines will be not simply a blunder, but a 
crime. There is not a single technical teaching insti- 
tute in the whole of, India. In the universities and 
Government colleges there is vety meagre provision 
for research work, The universities. are just trying to 


emerge from mere examining bodies inte centres of. 
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education, and the demand for State aid for founding 
chairs in experimental and-industrial subjects is very 
great. In Bengal, the most advanced province in 
India, there are, technically speaking, no endowed 
chairs at all ( except one or two founded by the gene- 
rosity of patriotic citizens ). Altogether we have five 
or six high posts in the Government colleges but the 
occupiers of these posts are required only to teach, and 
not to do any research work. ‘The number of research 
scholarships is only theree or four. But the man who 
has done good original work, and has the good fortune 
to be taken into the Service, has no better prospects 
before him ‘than the man who has nothing to his credit 
except his original degree in the university ; for under 
the Service system promotion is by favour and senior- 
ity, not by work at efficiency. 


In the opinion of Sir P. C. Ray the most 
pressing needs of India at the present 
moment are: 


(1) The foundation by the Government of a number 
of chairs in various branches of pure and applied 
chemistry in the universities, and also a larger number 
of readerships, assistant professorships, and research 

scholarships. (2) The establishment of a number of 

< technical institutes and the strengthening of the 
laboratories and scientific libraries. (3) The organ- 
isation of the posts so created and of the posts already 
existent on a professional rather than on a Service basis. 
(4) The replacement of the director by boards of 
recruitment composed chiefly of university professors, 
one official and one or two non-official representatives 
of the public. (5) The encouragement of the founda- 
tion of scientific societies. 

There should be no watertight separation between 
those who are engaged in special types of work in Go- 
vernment research institutes and those working in the 
university laboratories. The official in the research 
institutes should be asked to maintain a lifelong 
connection with the university in some shape or other 
and the researchers in the universities may be invited, 
when an occasion arises, to avail themselves of the 


opportunities afforded in the research institutes. ` 


Sir Leonard Rogers has also written to 
Nature to associate. himself with the view 
“that the present decentralized system . of 
team -work by experts in different branches 
of science in agricultural, forestry, and 
medical research institutes is greatly superior 
to the proposed centralization in distant 

Simla of each separate science—chemistry, 
botany, etc—-under directors of research 
with autocratic powers to decide what each 
original worker in his branch throughout 
India shall investigate and publish ;j.for it 
š is clearly impossible in these days for one 
„„ man to be sufficiently conversant with each 
** special division of his science adequately to 
fulfil such a stupendous task.” He asks 
whether the Government of India may not 
‘learn a lesson from the Medical Research 
— Committee of eminent medical men of science, 


: which is wisely utilizing the 
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supplied by the British Government. im a 
ing the investigations of university“ 
medical school workers with establi: 
reputations and with a minimum amount? 
interference ?” E se 
“The Undying Flame of Thought.” 
The Inguirer of London reports an ‘ads 
dress which Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose deli 
ed in London on “The Undying Flame. 
Thought” before a distinguished company: 
members and friends of the British ‘ant 
Foreign Unitarian Association in the lasts 
week of May. The great scientist said, “the 
intimate relation between the Unitariafie® 
Association and the Brahmo Somaj of Indié 
had not been of recent growth, but had lastei 
for a century from the time of the visit- 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy to this country. [ig 
may be asked. how it is that the two communi 
ties so widely separated, one in the East an 


drawn so close together. The answer is thë 
the common ideal of humanity is one, am 
that they would come to realise more ani 
more the unity of all human efforts in tha 
establishment of the Kingdom of righteous2e@ 
ness. The speaker came increasingly “#aa% 
realise the idea of unity in the course of hist 
particular work. Is nature a cosmos in which 
the human mind is some day to realise th 
uniform march of sequence, order and Law 
India through her habit of mind is peculiar! 
fitted to realise the idea of unity and see in. 
the phenomenal world an orderly universé.ge 
This trend of thought led him unconscious! a 
to the dividing frontiers of different sciences, 
from the investigation of response in ind 
ganic matter to that of organic life and it 
multifarious activities of growth, of movemeés 
and even of sensation. e 

“The thrill in matter, the throb of life 
the pulse of growth, the impulse coursing? 
through the nerve, and resulting sensations% 
how diverse are these, and how closely is 
unified they are found to be! How strangest 
it is that the tremor of excitation in nérvoy 
matter should not merely be transmitted, b 
transmuted and reflected like the image on.” 
mirror, from a different plane of life, in sex 
sation and in affectione in thought and: 
Of these, which is more real, thess 
material body or the imagg which is indepen. 
dent of it? Which of these is undecayi 
and which of these is beyond the rea 







































` “It was a ioman in the Vedic times who, 
hen asked to take her choice of the wealth 
at would be hers for the asking, inquired 
vnether.that would win for her deathlessness. 
Many a nation had risen in the past and won 
geothe empire of the world ; a few buried frag- 
Rements are all that remain of the memorials 
dynasties that wielded the temporal power. 
There is, however, another element which 


vits transmutation and apparent destruction ; 
pithat is the burning flame born of thought 
which has been handed down through fleeting 
renerations. 


ossession or even'in attainments, but in 
leals are to be found the seed of immor- 
lity. Not through material acquisition but in 
enerous diffusion of ideas and ideals can the 


: The Allies and Russia. 

“The German view of the Allies opening 
Kup trade with Russia is interesting. The 
i Berliner Tageblatt says : 


-ALU Europe has been startled by the reversal 
RC the Entente policy toward Russia implied in 
a the proposal to reopen commercial relations 


eN ath the people of that country. The conserva- 


Bwermany are equally hostile to this programme. 
Dr. Joseph Jahn, an economic writer in 
the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, interprets 
xe. measures proposed by the British 
vovernment as an effort to anticipate 
serman competition. - 

‘However, he considers that while Germany 
cannot participate directly in this trade~—at 
picast for some time to come—it will derive 
pdddirect advantage from it. ‘Moreover, a large 
eaumber of German and Austrian war prisoners 
liave réinained in Russia and have become an 
portant influence in the industrial and 
ommercial life of the Soviet republic. Accord- 
ug to a Moscow newspaper, they are permitted 
to. operate in ‘almost a capitalist manner,’ 
secause they have contributed so effectively to 
creasing production. Eventually, the influence 
these people upon Russian commercial rela- 
ms with Germany will be felt. l 
a~ Meantime, the countries nearest Russia refuse 
gato believe that real peace with that country 
fis at hand. They are profoundly impressed with 
the increasing efficiency of the Russian army 
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= “Not in matter but in thought, not in 


` to be respected. Muslim soldiers did not fight 


ave press of France, and the bourgeois press of 


gud. the apparent resumption of normaleconomic ` 


Our absolute, but, well-grounded distrust 
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compels Sweden to keep constantly in view the 
prospect ofa new warin the East, which will. 
not be confined to Asia, but will be directed 
likewise against Western Europe. | 

Mr. Gandhi on -Non-Cooperation. 

Mr. Gandhi has written a letter to the 
Viceroy explaining his connection with and 
his conduct in the Khilafat question, in 
which he says, in part :— 

The peace terms and Your Excellency’s defence 
of them have given the Mussalmans of India a 
shock from which it will be dificult for them to 
recover. The terms violate the Ministerial pledges 
and utterly disregard Mussalman sentiment. I 
consider thatas a staunch Hindu wishing to 
live on terms of closest friendship with my 
Mussalman couitrymén, I should be an un- 
worthy son of India, if I did not stand by them 
in their hour of trial. In my humble opinion 
their cause is just. They claim that Turkey 
must not be punished if their sentiment is 


to inflict punishment on their own Khalifa, or 
to deprive him of his territories. The Mussalman 
attitude had been consistent throughout these 
five years. My duty to the Empire to which I 
owe my loyalty requires me to resist cruel viol- 
ence that has been done to Mussalman sentiment. 
So far as Tam aware, Mussalmans and Hindus 
have, as a whole, lost faith in British justice and 
honour. 


In out opinion no. exception can be 
taken to the above statement of Mr. 
Gandhi’s personal position. It were 
only to be wished that a distinction 


had been drawn between the indigna> 
tion which Musalmans and right- 
thinking non-Musalmans must alike 


feel at the political wrong. done to 
Turkey and at the broken pledges of Mr. 
Lloyd George, and the wounded religious 
sentiment of the Musalmans because of the 
loss of prestige and power of their Khalifa 
and at their holy piaces being placed out- 
side the sphere of his power and influence 
and protection. With ‘the latter kind of 
sentiment non-Musalmans can only sym- 
pathise. This sympathy, however, cannot 
impel large masses of non-Musalmans to 
act in the same way as the personally 
felt feelings of the Musalmans would lead 
them to act. Moreover, there are men 
who, with all respect for Musalman. belief 
and feeling, think that the Mostem belief in 


the spiritual authority attaching to a 
particular office irrespective of, the per- 
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sonal worth of its incumbent and in the 
‘sanctity of particular places, cannot 

stand the scrutiny of reason. Such men 
cannot, merely out ofneighborly sympathy, 
agree to undergo suffering and make 
sacrifices for the sake of what they may, 
rightly or wrongly, consider a superstition 
which they respect ; though they may be 
prepared to take the risk of standing up 
for international justice. 

Mr. Gandhi is right in saying that the 
report of the majority of -the Hunter 
Committee, the Government of India’s 
despatch thereon and Mr. Montagn’s 
reply, have only aggravated our distrust. 
He observes that if he had no faith in the 
superiority of the British constitution he 
would have cut off all connection with 
British rule ; but as he has such faith and 

@ as he hopes that, somehow or other, justice 
will yet be done, if we show requisite 
capacity for suffering, he has decided upon 
the method of non-cooperation. Because, 
in his words, “the British constitution 
helps only those who are ready to help 
themselves. I don’t believe it protects 
the weak. It gives free scope to the strong 
to maintain their strength and develop it. 
The weak underit goto the wall.” It 
is becouse Mr. Gandhi believes in the 
British constitution that he has - advised 
his Musalman friends to withdraw their 

; support from the British Government in 
India and the Hindus to join them should 
the peace terms be not revised in accord- 
ance with the solemn pledges of ministers 
and Muslim sentiment, 

Three courses were open to Mahomedans in 
order to mark their emphatic disapproval of the 
utter injustice to which His Majestt’s Ministers 
have become a party, if they have not aS 
been the prime perpetrators of it. They are: 
(1) Toresort to violence, (2) To advise emi- 
gration on a Wholesale scale, (3) Not to be. a 
party to the injustice by ceasing to co-operate 
with Government. Your Excellency must be 
aware that there was a time when the boldest 


" though also the most thoughtless among Musal- 
„ mans favoured violence and that the Hijrat (emi- 


b gration) has not yet ceased to be the battle cry. 
I venture toclaim I have succeeded by patient 
reasoning in weaning the party of violence from 
its ways. l,confess “that I did not attempt to 
succeed in weaning them from violence on moral 
grounds but purely on utilitarian grounds. The 


_Fesult for Hie time being, at any rate, ae one 
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ever, been to stop violence. The School of Hijra i 
has received a check, if it has not stopped- apia 
activity entirely. I hold that no repressi i D 
could have prevented a violent eruption if Fee g 
had not had presented to them a form of direetg 


ing success, if “such direct action was aed g 
taken up by the public. Non-cooperation was thes 
only dignified and constitutional form of such $ 
direct action, for it is a right recognised froni 
time immemorial of the subj ect to refuse tgs 
assist the ruler who misrules. . , 

that fone 


Mr. Gandhi recognises ii 
operation practised by the mass of the 
people is attended with grave risks. ee 


But in a crisis such as has overtaken Ee 
Mussalmans of India no step that is unattendeee 
with large risks can possibly bring about thes 
desired change. Not tọ run some risk will be tis 
court much greater risk if not virtual destruc, 
tion of law and order. 7 oo 


He suggests that there is yet an escapee, 
from non-cooperation. © “The Mussalmany 
representation has requested Your Ext. 
cellency to lead the agitation yourself as, 
did your distinguished predecessor at the" 
time of the South African troubles.” The 
reasons for asking the Viceroy to lead thes 
agitation are given in the 


Sunni Leaders’ Letter to : 
the Viceroy. a 


In this letter the Sunni leaders, after x 
stating how the Musalmans feel and think’ 
and why they feel and think in that wats, 3 
say i— 


We would therefore request Your Exellence? 
and your Government to ask His Majesty’8/ 
Ministers to secure a revision of the peace 
terms and tell them that on the failure to do sòs 
Your Excellency will make common cause with} 
the people of India. We make this suggestion 
as Your Excellency has repeatedly declared that’ 
your Government has consistently and often! 
pressed upon the attention of His M ajesty? S 
Ministers the case of Indian Mussalmans: ink 
this matter of vital concern to the vast majt? 
ity of them. We feel, therefore, we have a rights 
to ask Your Excellency to reassure the Mussa 
mans of India that they still retain your acti 
co-operation and powerful advocacy in t 
prosecution of their claims, even to the point, 
of resignation of your high office should Pligt 
Majesty’s Ministers fail to secure a rev ision. ef 
the terms consistently with the pledges at 
sentiments mentioned abové. » i 

We venture respectfully to suggest had In 
been a dominion enjoying fll self governm 
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ae a tter of course resigned as a protest against 
a a serious breach of pledges and flouting of 


rs gious opinion as are involved in the peare 











F The Khilafat Considered in 
a a the Light of History. 


Rott has been said that the present atti- 
“sade of the Indian Moslems towards the 
mishilafat is a development of the nine- 
Mteenth century, that Moslems in. Afghani- 
Estan and in the Nizam’s dominions do not 
Rotter prayers for the Sultan, that the 
pindependent Musalman Kings and emper- 
PDEs. of India did not acknowledge the 
fSiltan as the religious head of Islam, that 
Š a Sic Syed Ahmad denied that the Sultan of 
BS. Türkey was the Khalifa of Indian Musal- 
a ians, &c. We do not think it necessary 
epo egzamine the accuracy of these state- 
e However it may have grown, we 

@ad that. present-day Indian Musalmans 
Fao. for the most part believe that the 
x $ Sultan of Turkey is their Khalifa, and we 
KA eel that we ought to treat this belief as a 
serious fact and respect it. Freeman’s 
s ords, quoted ina previous page, asto 
Bow one should treat what he may consi- 
b der Superstition, should be read in this 
R ennection. 
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~ Oppressed Panjab and 
me = Non-cooperation. 
: Pi! ‘Writing on the Hunter Committee’s 
pfeport and the action taken or proposed 
to: be taken thereupon, Mr. Gandhi 
ge Pyrites in Young India that he need scarcely 
$ attempt any elaborate examination of the 
is pteport or the despatches which have been 
peo $0 justly censured by the whole national 
fi moderate or the 
“The point to consider,” 
‘ts how to break down this secret 
de the secrecy ever so tunconscious—con-. 
PF Spiraey to uphold official. uniquity. A 
pecandal of this magnitude cannot be 
e«tolerated by the nation, if it is to preserve. 
3 ats self-respect and become a free partner 
an the Empire.’ * The step which he advises 
and exhorts the nation to take is outlined 
Rin the folowing passage :— 
g gon my opinion the time has arrived when we 
wüst cease to rely upon mere petitions to par- 
'Nament for effective action, 


f; PSctremist hue. 
4 A he, ‘ 
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value, when the nation has behind it the power | 
to enforce its will. What power then have we ? ° 
When we are firmly of oe that grave wrong 
has been done us and when after an appeal to 
the highest authority. we failto secure redress, 
there must be some power available to us for 
undoing the wrong. It is true that in the 
vast majority of cases, it is the duty of a 
subject to submit to wrongs on failure of the 
usual procedure, so long as'they do not affect 
his vital being. Butevery nation and every, 
individual has the right, and it is their duty, 
to rise against an intolerable wrong. I do not 
believe in armed risings. They are a remedy 
worse than the disease sought to be cured. 


' They are a token of the spirit of revenge and 


impatience and anger. The method of violence 
cannot do good in the long run. Witness the 
effect of the armed rising “of the allied powers 
against Germany. Have a they not become even 
like the Germans, as the latter have been depicted 
by them ? 





A 


Mr. Gandhi believes that there iS a œ 


better method, which,.unlike that of vio- 
lence, arolas the exercise of restraint 
and patience, but it requires also resolute- 
ness of will. 


This method is to refuse to be a party to the 
wrong. No tyrant has ever yet succeeded in his 


purpose without carrying the victim with- him, 


it may be, as it often is, by force. Most people 
choose rather to yield to the will of the tyrant 
than to suffer for the consequence of resistance, 
Hence does terrorism form part of the stock-in- 
trade of the tyrant. But we have instances in 
history where terrorism has failed. to impose 
the terrorist’s will upon. his victim. India has 
the choice before her now. If then the acts of 
the Punjab Government be an insufferable 
wrong, if the report of Lord Hunter’s Committee 


, and the two despatches bea greater wrong by 


reason’ of their grievous condonation of these 
acts, it is clear that we must refuse to submit to 
this official violence. Appeal to the Parliament by 
all means, if necessary, but if the Parliament 
fails us and if we are worthy to call ourselves a 


nation, we must refuse to uphold the Govern- 


ment by withdrawing co-operation from it. 


Though all persons may not have Mr, 
Gandhi’s courage -and iron will, and 
though opinions may differ as to when 
and under what circumstances non-co- 


operation should be resorted to, no lover , 


of liberty and of the Motherland can fail 
to approve of his general line of argument, 

As the oppression in the Panjab affect- 
ed Hindus, Mahomedans and Sikhs alike, 
the A of eeu i is thes same Anon 
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NOTES 


“The Law of Suffering.” 

As recourse to non-cooperation is sure 
to bring suffering in its train, Mr. Gandhi 
has written an article on “The Law of 
Suffering” in Young India. Therein he 
observes :— 

No country has ever risen without being 
purified through the fire of suffering. Mother 
suffers so that her child may live. The condi- 
tion of wheat growing is that the seedgrain 
should perish: Life comes out of Death, Will 
India rise out of her slavery without fulfilling 
this eternal law of purification through suffer- 
mg? . 

If my advisers are right, evidently India will 
realise her destiny without travail. For their 
chief concern is that the events of April 1919 
should not be repeated. They fear non-co-opera. 
tion because it would involve the sufferings of 
many, 


; The progress of nations may not be 
“marked by suffering at every stage, but itis 
certainly true that no nation hasever made 
progress towards freedom,’ enlightenment 
and prosperity without great suffering at 
some stage or other. But truth, as we 
understand it, also compels us to say, 
that suffering in itself, undergone at any 
time under any circumstances by any men 
in any number, does: not possess any 
particular virtue of purifying or uplifting 
anation. If suffermg had such virtue, the 
cult of suffering for the nation would lead 
į to practices little removed in their essence 
from the superstitious and fanatical 
practices of hook-swinging, self-mutilation 
in various forms, &c. We wish to make 
our meaning clear by taking the parallel 
case of war. The best soldier is not he 
who in mere reckless bravery throws away 
his life, but he who, using the best strategy, 
dies fighting to some purpose. The best 
general is not he who leads a forlorn hope 
just for the sake of the daring which the 
act requires, but the master of strategy 
who risks the lives of his soldiers and 
, himself only for the sake of a possible 
victory of which he has seen the vision 


though others may not have, or for the 


honour of his nation when it can be saved 
only by such a supreme sacrifice. Similarly 
as regards the bloodless method of non- 
cooperation, there should be wise choice 


of the occasion, the men and the methods, 
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ing to circumstances, so in launching -8&9 








And asin fighting, courage, strategy andy 
weapons are not everything, but a certaity 
numerical strength also is required accord- 





movement of non-cooperation an ended: 
vour should be made to forecast thes 
probable number of adherents. es 
" This precaution is necessary only in thes 
case of a movement: individually, of: 
course, every one is ‘entitled on his own.’ 
responsibility to withhold his supports 


. from Government at any time he thinks 


fit for reasons sufficient in-his judgment. y7 
. . ‘ * * + 34 
It is not with a view to advise or guide, 


Mr. Gandhi or anybody else that we writes: 
thus. Journalists have often to repeat olds 
things, by way of reminder, it may be, orè: 
because there may possibly be men whonr 
particular ideas or lines of thought may: 
strike as new. : 
We agree in the abstract with Mr, 
Gandhi when he writes :— y 
We must voluntarily put up with the losses 
and inconveniences that arise from having tor 
withdraw our support from a Government that: 
is ruling against our will. Possession of power; 
and riches isa crime under an unjust govern, 
ment, poverty in that case is a virtue, saysi 
Thoreau. It may be that in the transition stated 
we may make imistakes ; there may be avoidable} 
suffering, These thingsare preferable to national: 
emasculation. Sey 
We must refuse to wait for the wrong to be: 
righted till the wrong-doer has been roused to'a;} 
sense of this iniquity. Wemust not, for fear of: 
ourselves or others having to suffer, remain. 
participators init. But we must combat the.’ 
wrong by ceasing to assist the wrong-doer > 
directly or indirectly. rh 


In the similitudes which Mr. hi. 
employs in the last paragraph of his.” 
article, his choice of the frst item has been; 
superfluous and unhappy. Says he :— c 

If a father does an injustice, itis the duty-2 
of his children to leave the parental roof. Ifthe 
headmaster ofa schoolconducts his institution t- 
onan immoral basis, the pupils must leave the 
school. Ifthe chairman of a corporation is coz:.., 
rupt the members thereof must wash their bads i: 
clean of his corruption by withdrawing frony:* 
it. Even soifa government does a grave ins: 
justice the subjects must. withdraw co-operation”: 
‘wholly or partially sufficiently to wean the roleri 
from his wickedness. In eagh cgse conceived bys 
me there is an element of suffering whether mens“ 
tal or physical. Without such suffering it is 20% 
possible to attain freedem. ope ere get aie 
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” The first case conceived by him is not at 
“all similar to the others. Because the 
“relation of parent to child is natural, the 
Other relations are artificial or convention- 
“al. Moreover, by not specifying the 
“degree or kind of injustice and the age of 
‘the children when they may judge their 
parents, but by simply laying down the 
-rule in general terms, Mr. Gandhi has, 
unintentionally it should be presumed, 
“enunciated an antisocial principle. 
ppest of parents cannot probably on taking 
“a retrospect of their domestic lives help 
“feeling that they have sometimes been 
eguilty of injustice to their cildren. If Mr. 
“Gandhi's rule were followed, there would 
be few parental roofs sheltering children, 
&Phis j isnot a plea for cruelty or injustice 


eto children, but a commonsense view of. 


domestic life and the sacrifice and self- 
Seontrol which all, young and old, living 
: together Should undergo and exercise. 
“Even in the case of so great an injustice 
was that of which Dasaratha was guilty 
3 towards Rama, would the latter have set 
a nobler, example by simply leaving. his 
‘father’s roof than what he actually did 
by living in exile for fourteen years ? 

k ṣ With Mr. Gandhis general line of 

auae we wholly agree. 


fa Case of Afghan Invasion of 
India | 
Me. M. K. Gandhi writes in Young 
india that at the Khilafat meeting at 
“Allahabad some Hindu speakers “saw 
“many practical difficulties and they feared 
“also complications arising from Mahomed- 
ans welcoming an Afghan invasion of 
„India. Mahomedan S gave the 
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Siranted to conquer india, bat fas were 
-equally frank in asserting that any inva- 
sion “from without undertaken with a 
Mewt o uphold the prestige of Islam and 
Ato. vindicate jnstice would have their 
“full sympathy, if not their actual support.” 
“We do not know whether the uphold- 
“ing of the prestige of Islam may or may 
thot require an fÎnvasionof India by a 
N fusalman nation, for we have not studied 
“Islam ; but we do say quite plainly and 
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emphatically that if the prestige of Islam 
did require such a thing we should be 
absolutely opposed to such notions of 
prestige. As regards the vindication of 
justice, we cannot conceive how justice 
can be vindicated by inflicting ‘on the 
unoffending people of India the indignity 
and misery of an invasion, for an offence 


committed by the Allies, among whom are 


the British people, the masters of India. 
Tf the Afghans really came to drive out the 
English—if that were at all a feasible 
proposition—and set the Indians free, 
that might be something deserving of 
academic discussion. But the world has 
not yet known the Afghans in the role of 
liberators. ` 

And then, who is to judge whether an 
invasion is for purposes of conquest and 


plunder or for the upholding of n EN 


prestige and the vindication of justice ? 


In former ages Mahomedan invaders of 


India hke Mahmud of Ghazni claimed that 
their expeditions into India were under- 
taken in the interests of Islam. They 
may have been sincere in this declaration 
of their object. It is not necessary to 
question their sincerity. But non-Musal- 
man historians have not taken the same 
view of the object of these expeditions. In 
any case, non-Islamic peoples may be 
excused if they prefer not to be molested 


for the sake of the prestige ol Islam being $ 


upheld. 
Antiquarians Please Note. 

We desire in the interests of the public 
to draw attention to an advertisement by 
which the Manager of the Panini Ofhce of 
Allahabad offers for sale “a rare and 
valuable collection of about 60 pieces of 
Gandhara sculptures and plaster casts, 
ancient Indian beads, a carved stone slab 
with an ancient inscription (described by 
Mr. R. D. Banerji in the Archaeological 
Survey Report for 1913-14, pp. 262-263), | 
and afew other articles of antiquarian ® 


interest and importance.” We have seen #* 


these things and think that they are well 
worth acquiring for museums, art gallerjes 
and research institutions. 


The Liberal Programme, 
We eae ead wee ao the Pro: . 





‘gramme of the Liberal Party printed in the 
Servant of India. We will not discuss the 

` claims of its achievements. Perhaps we 
are not qualified to do so. And if we were, 
we would not doit. For we do not like to 
add our voice to the wrangling notes of 
which newspapers are at present full. As 
regards the programme proper, we may 
say in general terms that we do not find 
in it anything which we would wish the 
party not to do. If it can carry out even 
a part of its programme, it will have 
done much good to the country. 


Is Calcutta a Rotten University ? 


We criticise the Calcutta University 
when we think it justly deserves criticism, 
and we defend it against unfair criti- 
"cism when it merits such defence. It, 
therefore, gives us pleasure to find that 
Mr. J. D. Anderson, I. C. S. (retired), D. 
Litt., has some good words to say of it 
in the Asiatic Review. Says he :— 


In the first place may I venture to say that 
critics of the Report have been a little too ready 
to assume that there is something very rotten 
in the state of higher education in Bengal ? If 
we are to judge the Caleutta Univ ersity by its 
fruits, by the best results of its teaching, we 
need not despair. Educated Bengalis have not 
done badly in the world-wide struggle - for 
distinction. A Bengali was the first to enter the 
Indian Civil Service : another was the first to 
attain tothe responsible post of a Commissioner 
ofa Division: a third was the first selected to 
be Chief Secretary of another province than his 
own, a post requiring much tact, discretion, 
and ‘knowledge ofmen. Another was the first 
Indian to be made amember of His Majesty’s 
Privy Council, and we all rejoice that Lord 
Sinha’s services “to his king and country” (to 
use his own words) were rewarded by elevation 
to the peerage. We all hope that a famous 
Bengali man of science may shortly be elected 
to the coveted honour of Fellowship of the 
Royal Society. I might multiply other instan- 
ces of distinguished success in academical or 
political life, {must at least, mention the names 
of Sir Asutosh Mukerjce, lately Vice-Chancellor 
ofthe university, and author or instigator of 
many interesting additions to its curriculum ; 
of Pandit Hara Prasad Sastri; and among 
juniors, such already distinguished scholars as 
Mr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, Mr. Kiran 

* Chandra Mukherjee, Mr. Jnanendramohan Das, 
and many others. A university that can boast 
*of such graduates as these has not wholly failed 
in the promotion of sound learning. 
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evoluon of Bengali ae 


Again, though no one can be more ee 
than I of the drawbacks of imparting instr 
tion in a foreign language, let us at once adm, 
that the teaching of English has had wonderfý 
and not altogether expected, results in: 
evolution of Bengali literature. In Europe. 
are familiar with the influence which fore 
literatures exercise over the growth of isq 
genous literary expression. In Bengal ther 
has been no mere aping of English style. Bye = 
the quick wits and vivid imaginations of Bengalia 
writers have seized with avidity on the varjougg 
forms of literary art presented to them byf 
English poets, novelists, essayists, dramatisige® 
Not only men, but women also, some of tied 
latter graduates of Calcutta, have written books 
which “manifestly owe their matter or theta 
manner to what has been written by Engliskag 
men or English women. Let me repeat thath 
there has been no mere imitation. In alotö 
every case there is an individual style, and! 
style which is unmistakably Bengali......I merely 
wish to, assert, very earnestly, that, so far 


x o 


fed by the literary exploits of her children. 
may well be proud of them. 


The Residential System. 


indirect official propaganda and par 
to other causes, an impression preva 
that residential universities are under; 
possible circumstances, the first and’ 
last word in university ideals. We'ha 
repeatedly tried to correct this impressie 
which will require to -be modified.’ 
reading the following passage ind 
Anderson’s article: a 
Even the now condemned system of liv. 
in messes and lodgings (which, after all, is te 
system still followed by the University of Par S 
venerable mother of our own Oxford. ang 
Camdridge) had. its advantages, as any reai 
of modern Bengali novels may see for himg 
Some day soon, I am told, we shall a 
reading Tagore’s “Nauka Dubi” iv a tra 3 
tion. Read it, and you will see that a Calend 
tindergraduate’s life ia “digs” is not withe 
its agreeable humours and compensatisns. 
Dr. Anderson points out the famigi 
defects, too, of our university, $ 
could be removed to a great extent. ex 
under its present cOnstitution if there hag 
been informed and effective criticism an’ 
Senate and in the pulslic press. 
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apn Periodicals” Section for supplying 
mantormation onthe subject of the leade:- 
etip of lawyers in public life. The reader 
khas seen there that virtually every man 








| bsays the same journal. “In colonial days 















Benange of the public. attitude towards 
Baawyers is also clearly explained. 
Reyes” 


BA. change has come in the stage setting of 
American life since those early days. American 
Pie is to-day rooted in social and economic 
seonsiderations more thanin legal considerations. 
ave still havea problem of the freedom of the 
Beress, but itis more a question of economie 
Asan of political freedom. We still have-a prob- 
pem Of taxation without representation, but 
Wiis more a question of price determination 
Ha the profiteer than taxation by a mother 
Rountry. We still have virtually every one of 
mete problems that vexed our colonial forefathers, 
wo solve these problems now requires a states- 
Weanlike understanding and ‘handling of social 


Mxitition to, a mastery of legal knowledge and 
Miactice. Our public leaders have to make a 
Btit for the same rights for which the lawyer- 
ieaders of colonial times fought, but the battle 
Kas shifted to another quarter of the field, and 
Kew weapons are demanded. © > 

7 “The decline of the lawyer in public leadership 
tie in no small measure.to the fact that he 
Hes been slow to adjust his technic and outlook 
Peithe changed demands of the times. Sur- 
Guided by burning social and industrial issues, 
ttoo frequently has busied himself with legal 


Mie fact that law' must be the progressive 
pression ofa nation’s life before it can effect- 
bely and justly gover a nation’s life. The 
itstanding colleges of law are ministering to 
Wes dvnantic idea of the Jaw. and we mav hone 


the other powers. 


uid economic forces rather. than, or perhaps in ` 
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for a generation of lawyers who, by joining a | 


devotion to the public rights with thelconstruc- 
tive conservatism of the judicial mind, will bring 
a healing ministry to our,disordered time. 
Some of our burning public questions, too, 
are no doubt rooted in legal considerations, 
but there are social, . educational, econo- 


. mic and industrial problems of not less 


importance which are awaiting solution. 
Our lawyer leaders or would-be leaders, 
therefore, require more than mere legal 
equipment, and if they want to do their 
duties well, they must be prepared to 
sacrifice some part of their incomes. 
British Responsibility for the 
Turkish Peace Terms. 


In India public opinion has held Great 


Britain practically responsible for the 
terms of treaty offered to Turkey. But 
itis conceivable that all the Allies share 
this responsibility, and therefore agitation 
directed against Britain alone may be an 
injustice to her. But an article in the 
Manchester Guardian, from which New 
India has made extracts, appears to 
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prove Britain to be more responsible than . 


Let us take Italy 
first. Signor Nitti, the Italian Premier, 
in an interview to the Associated Press, 
published by Le Temps of Paris, says : 


War in Asia Minor would be the result, and 
that for this war neither one soldiex nor one 


lira would be provided by Italy... You have: 


taken from the Turks their holy city, Adria- 
nople, you have placed their capital under for- 
eign control. You have taken all their ports 
and the greater part of their territory. ‘The 
five delegates, chosen by you, will sign a treaty 
which will have the sanction neither of the 
Turkish people nor of the Turkish Parliament. 
The Italian Government have been 
consistently following this policy, says 
our Madras contemporary. The moment 
compulsion was introduced in Turkey, it 
says, withdrawal of Italian troops began, 
and the French paper Le Temps declares 
that Italy is prepared to abandon the 
Concert of Nations, when “concerted 
action would alone ensure the application 
of the Treaty.” Giornale d’ Italia of Rome 
is quoted as having warned the Allies 
that{Italy “will take no further ‘military 
action” beyond giving the contigent’ 
necessary to maintain the. snecial. recime 
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at Constantinople and the Straits. It 
asks :— 

‘», Who, then, isto furnish the army to make 
Turkey submit to the will of the Entente ? 
Venizelos intervenes...and says: The Greek army: 
The offer of Greece is astute but dangerous. Do 
we want to set the Musalman world ablaze by 
giving the Greeks a mandate to crush the 
Turks? And, in any case, would they be 
capable of doing it? The example of Smyrna 
is not particularly reassuring | ... The only thing 
the Entente can do is to formulate their diplo- 
matic agreements on the map, only to find 
themselves sooner or later faced with the impos- 
sibility of carrying them ont. 

Idea Nazionale of Rome sees the danger 
ofanew jehad or holy war, because the 
peace terms offered to Turkey amount to 
“decapitation of the Musalman world.” 

We learn next that Roumania was not 
asked to take part in the discussions about 

' Æurkey inthe San Remo Conference and 
L Independence Roumanie tells the powers 
that such a settlement, dominated by the 
Big Three, “would only displace the source 
of i injustice, of discontent, and of compli- 
cations.” 

The French view will be - understood 
from the following extract from M. Paul 
Louis’s letter to L’ Humanite :— 

In the east of Europe Imperialism is satis- 
fying all its ambitions. It has reduced Turkey 

gto an enclave in the midst of States which will 
‘pe its vassals or of regions which it will itself 

govern. It will have the oil of Mosul, and will 
Sontrol, by its indirect hold ‘of Batum, the oil 
of Baku, It occupies Constantinople. Even 
better, by putting the Greeks in Adrianople and 
bestowing innumerable presents upon Venizelos, 
it prepares the re-establishment of the Byzantine 
Empire in favour of Hellenism, and makes of 
that enriched Hellenism one ofits most valuable 
auxiliaries in the East. It will use it against 
Turkish nationalism, and eventually against 
Russia. The shadow of England covers the 
world. 


“The Editor’s Apology” in the 
June Number. 

To what was said in our last issue by 
Way, of explaining the omission of the 
“fontispiece i in it, it is necessary to add that 

ithe omission was dueto circuistanecs over 
which neither Messrs. U. Ray & Sons nor 
the Modern Review Office had any control. 
It is necessary to say this ; otherwise a 
slur would be implied on the firm which 
was not: e and which it ain not 
_ desery oe a E 
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Famine in Puri and Elsewhere. 


The Government of Bihar and Orissa 4 
have sent to some néwspapers lengthy: 3 
communication explaining what hag 


hitherto been done to paca the effects S 





$ 


in chat district, This, comaa oi cani 
not be taken seriously. The Bihar angy 
Orissa Government have not been wise in 
pitting the evidence given by frightened 2 


police sub-inspectors, &c., against the care- 
fuland well-weighed words ‘of men like Mr. 
Gopabandhu Das who are honourable not! fs 
merely in the official or conventional sense.: 
We continue to have full faith in the pore i 
penned and published by Mr. Das and“, 
his colleagues. In attempting to gloss% 
over clear neglect of official duty, the Bihar: W 
and Orissa Government have had to makes 
admissions which are sufficient to estab- * 
lish against them .the charge of criminal: 
neglect of duty. Legally they may not be‘; 
guilty of the death of a single Oriya, bat y 
morally. they are guilty of the deaths of: i 
many Oriyas. Whoever may be, rightly... x 
or wrongly, made the scapegoat, the’; 4 
entire administrative machinery must be“, 
held responsible for the series of tragedies. 
It is really difficult to see how a single.” 
death from starvation can by any means, a 
be proved. to the satisfaction of Govern: 
ment. Supposing notice were sent to the: i 
collector of a district by aman who was’ 
starving that he was without food and”: 
would die exactly three days thence (ifs $ 
such notice were possible to give ), and a 
that. man really died on the date | 
fixed, Government would be able in‘ 
this enslaved and terror-stricken country * 
even tinder such circumstances to bring @ 
forward witnesses to prove that” the: 
man had eaten grass or mud or some such’: 
delicacies, say, four days before his death Í. y 
As medical science does not definitely: 
state what length of tinte a person shoul 
have been without food before his deat 
forit tobe attributed to starvation, n 
indubitable case of such death can ever b 
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o Moreover, as before | the death: of Eg ars 


be asa 


. ing man, some vital organ of his or 

“other may be affected, his death may 
“be attributed with literal accur acy to 
“some ‘disease or other. $ 

3 Truce, however, to word-combats and 
_ logicc-hopping. In Puri and Cuttack many 
men are without food as food, is generally 
` understood. There may be sufficient grass 

: yor leaves, or mud in those districts, or 
“even some wild roots or fruit; but as 
- people do not and cannot live and thrive 

7 on such fare, we again appeal to our 
® readers to send their contributions to 
“Babu Jagabandhu Sinha, Treasurer, 

_ Famine Relief Fund, Puri. 

: . It is not in these two Orissa districts 
salone that famine conditions prevail. 
“Deaths from starvation have been reported 

gin the newspapers from many districts of 
> Bengal. And even of a rich town like 
pstombay, the Bombay Chronicle writes :— 

That between thirty and forty beggars 
should have been found dead of starvation on 

2 the roads of Bombay and about 200 more dead 
of disease, between the Ist of January and the 
$ middle of April, this year as certified by the 
“Commissioner of Police, i isas shocking as it is 
< discreditable to a city which prides itself on 
“being known as Urbs prima in Indis. What 
have our “public-spirited”? City Fathers to say 

$ to this awful fact ? 

=. How to produce and keep in the country 

‘suficient food for all its inhabitants and 

ii emake it available for the poorest without 
t pauperizing or impairing the self-respect 
Sof any, is the gravest of all problems 
confronting us. 


3 The Disbanding of the Bengali 

aR Regiment. 

`. Those who like soldiering have urged 
E all the arguments that can be thought. of 
> against the disbandment of the Bengali 
© regiment. We, however, find one compen- 
. satiag advantage. If there be no Bengali 
soldiers in the Sarkar’s pay, there will 
n not be any possibility of Bengali hired 
“men shooting their innocent fellow- 
--eountrymen dead at. the bidding of a 
. wretch like Dyer as Indian sepoys did at 
e oo Bagh. 


All-India Mahratia Conference, 
“Against Communal Representation. 


_ In this note, by. Mahtatta i isté be under- 


|| gwas it possible: for g man. whos  parposely 3 ades 
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stood not the inhabitants of Maharashtra 
in general, but, as defined in the Bombay , 
Electoral Rules, “a person belonging to™ 
any of the following castes, namely, -the 
Mahratta, Kunbi, Mali, Koli, Bhandari, 
Shimpi, Lohar, Kumbhar, Dhangar, Bhoi, 
Bari, Lorcari, Bhavin and Deol ‘or 
Shinde castes, or to any caste which the 
local Government may, by notification in 
the Gazette, declare to be a Mahratta 
caste.” 

It is encouraging -to read in the 
Mahratta that at the recent All-India 
Mahratta Conference communal represen- 
tation was unequivocally condemned, and 
the assembled Mahrattas expressed their 
resentment at being considered and styled — 
a depressed class. Mr. Zailoba, the chair- 
man of the Reception Committee, said:— 4 


“They could not be satisfied with one or two ~ 
annas of : reforms, when they asked for sixteen 
annas of Swarajya. 'They must accept what 
they had been given and try their best to get 
more rights. Mahrattas were strongly opposed 
to any “sort of communal representation, and 
he was against any special seats being reserved 
for their community. He exhorted all to live 
in complete unity with each other for- the 
advancement of their Motherland. It was 
necessary that they should have compulsory 
primary education for any further national 
progress.” 


Mr. Khaserao Jadhab, the- president, 
observed :— 


“Communal representation was one of E 
most potent evils in the way of the onward 
march ofa nation. There could be no advance- 
ment in India without unity; but he was 
surprised that those who repeated that parrot 
cry were now fighting tooth and nail against 
that fundamental principle of unity by asking 
for communal representation. The primary 
purpose of communal representation was that 
the interests of backward classes should not 
be neglected. Communal representation erect- 
ed a kind of wall between the different communi- 
ties and thus estranged then permanently. 
When it was of the utmost importance that all 
differences between them should disappear for, 
ever, they were doing their best to accentuate” 
them by means of separate representation, an 
there could not be a greater blunder than that. 
For the sake of immediate advantage, they 
were sacrificing the greater good of the country. 
But they did not get even temporary advanta- 
ges by communal 1 representation, for then they | 
would lack the incentive, to keep pace with | 
other communities, and thus lag behind. How: . 
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use of crutches ever to walk without them ? 
He strongly deprecated any special representa- 
tion and eatnestly asked the Conference to 
‘consider what was now taking place in Madras 
" over this sorry question of communal representa-, 
tion.” 

He strongly. objected to the Mahrattas 
being called or calling themselves a depres- 
sed class, 

“Tt was a matter of abate and disgrace that 
some of the Mahrattas took ‘credit in calling 
themselves as Depressed Classes. There will 
always be social differences in this world, and 
some people will always be more advanced than 
others. But that was no reason why they 
should call those who were lagging behind as 
Depressed Classes. IZfmen could not have any 
respect for themselves others would not have 
any for them. Uptothis time they were not 
aware that they were a backward class; only 
now had they come to realise that, and the 
seed of this evil was in the new Reforms.’ Simply 

b because their interests should not be neglected 
these classes called themselves backward classes 
with a view to getting more privileges. To him 
it was a matter of shame and disgrace that 
simultaneously with the new reforms this cry 
of depressed classes was raised by the Mahrat- 
tas. But their saint Tukaram had told them 
that there was nothing more disgraceful in this 
world than to depend 1 upon the charity of other 
people, and that was equally applicable to 
political matters.” l 


Education Famine, 


Many students are going about from coll- 
egeto college seeking admission but finding 
noroom anywhere. This is particularly the 
case with those who have matriculated in 
the second and third divisions. Evidently 
more educational institutions are wanted. 
More students seek admission to medical 
colleges and schools than the existing 
medical institutions can make room for. 
More students want to learn engineering 
than can be accommodated at Sibpur. But 
by far the largest number of those who 
have to come away disappointed from the 
college gate consists of students who 
want to join the ordinary. Arts and Science 
colleges. We are not among those who 
say that liberal non- professional university 
education in Bengal has been overdone 
and thatit is already as widespread as 
in the United Kingdom. We have proved 
the baselessness of such assertions, in our 
Note on “Statistical Jugglery” in the last 
March number, Nevertheless, as there is 
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too little professional, technological and’ 
vocational education, it would “be best if 
energies and educational benefactions were ? i j 
directed to these fields to a greater extenty 
than now. Hence we consider the efforts: “4 
of the Mymensingh people to have a medi. z 
cal school in their midst very encouraging, = 
Hence, too, we support the resolutions oe 
the. Calcutta University Senate in Coms: 2 
mittee which lay stress on the need for an.e 
incorporated college of science, pure and’ a 
applied, an incorporated college of techno 
logy, an incorporated college ofagriculture 23 
an incorporated college of commerce ands 
eventually an incorporated college of the} re 
fine arts, and which point out the desirs 
ability of new courses, preparatory to! = 
technological and professional studies in‘ 
the university, being provided on Big 
sufficient scale at a number of convenient: 
centres throughout Bengal. me 
Two Heart-rending Tragedies. aS 
From the copies of two memorials adi, fe 
dressed by Babu Rajkamal Nag to the 
Governor of Bengal and the Governor.iz 
General of India relating to the death off: 4 
his two sons Chandi Charan Nag. ands 
Rebati Charan Nag, it is clear that he isig 
peculiarly unfortunate parent. It is stated 
in his memorial to the Governor-General 
that his “eldest son Chandi Charan Nageg 
was unnecessarily arrested and detained:% 
in Rangoon Jail under the Ingress Intos 
India Ordinance, 1914, where he lost biss 
weight by 40lbs. and contracted tubers! 2 
cular consumption, as the inevitable resit 
of which he died after his so-called release} 
from jail (for he was still kept and? z 
surveillance) at his village residence ing 
Bengal.” After memorializing in vain the 
Lieutenant Governor of Burma and theq 
Viceroy, on the 17th November, 1917, thes 
afflicted father submitted a memonad EO 
the Secretary of State in which he prayed’ 
that that high authority might be pleased 
to ascertain— TA 
(1) What were the charges against the 


deceased and if they were formulated and if} ki 
was given any ‘opportunity to explain ~ tha 
charges. (2) How and under what circum A 
ces the Ingress Into India, Ordinance ‘Act. Ve OF 
1914 was applied against him. (3) What Was 


the treatment meted out to the deceased” why : | 
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ihe was in Jail and how did a robust and young 
“tan contract the tuberctilar consumption while 
ge was in Jail. (4) Who was responsible for 
tesending Chandi to Calcutta as a deck passenger 
“without making proper arrangement for his diet, 
. (5) If the memorialist’s petition to His 
ccellency the Viceroy reached His Excellency 
d how it was disposed of, | 

; And grant him such relief as the occasion 
quires, 


=i The memorialist has not up to date 
Pe xeceived any satisfactory reply to‘ his 





iemorials. | 

= The memorial to the Governor of Bengal 
exelating to his second son Rebati states 
Renata police officer madeoverto the memo- 
Grialist’s nephew 89 articles of Rebati and 


ae 
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informed him that Rebatihad been murder- 
“od by his own party [the anarchists] some 
Méhree years ago. The memorialist prayed 
sco be informed why the fact of the murder 
ganas kept concealed from him so long, why 
was communicated, not direct to him, 


Battempt was made to trace the murderer, 
iso with what result, what became of 
eè dead body, &c.. But Babu Ram Kamal- 
As not received any reply to this petition 
feither. The memorial also states that a 


“This is a very gruesome and mysterious 
fair and requires to be cleared up to the 
wnplete satisfaction of the public.. Other- 
işe the impression on the public mind 
onld be that Rebati, was murdered by 
me police men and that the Government 
‘Bengal have connived at the murder. 


-be destroyed by such an impression ; 
neither will that stability be destroyed 
Roby a thorough investigation of the case, 
Bind it is just imaginable that a satisfied 


wuolic js a source of strength to the 
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it in a round-about way, whether any - 


je. stability of the British Empire will 
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Empire, We purposely refrain from appeal- 
ing to the highést consideratiotis, as they 
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do not generally come-into the reckoning. % 


in state affairs. 


The “Charkha”.or the 
Spinning Wheel. 


_ The Madras letter of Young India has 
some very sensible things to say regarding 
the movement for popularizing hand-spin- 
ning with the charkha among India 
women, 

South India has not’yet realised the meaning 
of the hand-spinning movement. [Has any 
other province ?—Ed., M. R.] We have still 
to see that- as long as the weavers have to 
depend on foreign yarn, be it British or Japanese, 
there is no emancipation. The taste for thin 
counts has not yet been overcome. This is due 


to an insufficient realisation of the national _ 


importance of wearing thick cl oth in order that 4 
foreign yarn may be replaced. People still ask 
whether hand-spinning will bring adequate wages 
to the spinner. As long as present conditions 
continue, hand-spun yarn cannot serve as a 
Wage-earning occupation. Does knitting, paint- 
ing or singing bring any wages to the ladies 
who spend their leisure time in these occupa- 
tions ? ‘The spinning wheel must be installed - 
in every middle class house where an hour or 


‘-morecan be saved by the ladies from domestic 


work, Ifmen can without personal profit spend 
their leisure time in recreations or in. political 
work, why should not the women be employed 
in spinning for the nation ? If only all who can 
spare a little leisure time thus turn the spinning 
wheel the question of yarn would be solved. Ff 


we add to this number the poorerclass of women 
who may prefer smaller earnings in their own 


homes to bigger wages amidst temptations and 
insults, we can entirely dispense with foreign 
yarn. , 


At present. the best and, we may say, 
the only way to uphold and promote 
swadeshism in wearing apparel is to pre- 
fer coarse cloth made in India of coarse 
yarn spun in India. And for that purpose 
the introduction - of the charkha all over 
India is necessary. 
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INDIAN SETTLERS IN UGANDA 


N this article, I wish to write chiefly 
concerning the wonderful kingdom of 
Uganda in Central Africa, and of the 

part which Indians have played in helping 
forward the development of that country. 

When the coast of East Africa is reached 

F from Bombay, the ship drops its anchor 

inthe inland channel between the island 

of Mombasa and the main-land. The 


harbour itself is called Kilindini, and it is: 


certain to become one of the most impor- 
tant ports on the East Coast of Africa. 
The. Uganda Railway starts from the 
harbour mouth and after passing a barren 

_ tract climbs, through the night, up the 
hill slopes till the great plateau is reached, 
which rises in certain places to 8000 feet. 
The direct rays of the.sun beat down in the 
day time,—for the country is on the 
equator,—but at night the air is cold, 
and a blanket is always needed in the early 
morning. 

At the end of a full day’s journey, 
Nairobi is reached, where the seat of 
Government has been placed. It is also 
the centre of the railway, with its offices 
and workshops. Here, the Indians were 
the earliest occupants, but gradually they 
are being confined within a segregated 
area by the Europeans, who are deter- 
mined to make Nairobi what they call 
“The White Man’s Capital.” Quite recent- 
ly, a further European appropriation of 
important business sites was very nearly 
effected ; but a timely representation to 
_ the Colonial Office has checked this in- 
` tended administrative transaction. 
= From Nairobi the railway ascends till 
it A very nearly 8000 feet. Herds 
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-of zebras, ostriches, and all kinds i 
antelopes, can be seen from the hie x 
windows ; and at one time in the past, thia 
country, in certain parts, was infested ‘© 
lions. In the construction of the railway 3 
carried out by Indian workmen, very mat yy 
labourers Jost their lives through beng 
devoured by lions. The story is told°# 
a book entitled, “The Man-Eaters a 
Tsavo.” i 
This higher part of the country is we 
watered. It is greatly coveted by Euta : 
peans, who believe, that, im spite of thek 
action of the sun’s rays upon the whiten 
skin at the Equator, the country can bey 
turned one day in the future into a ‘Whites 
Man’s Country.’ If by this is meant, thats ! 
the ‘white man’ will do labourer’s 3 
in the fields, the suggestion is palpably i 
absurd, And even if it is only implied the 
the ‘white man’ can live a healthy arist 
cratic life, as master and overlord, th 
prospects are doubtful, especially for the 
rearing of his family. The East Africa 
Government has its own clear-cut and desi 
nite opinion, founded on experience, agai: 
the healthiness of the climate ; for it sti 
insists on every civil servant taking a f 
lough outside the protectorate evéry threei@ 
years. The leading doctor at Nairobi has, #ia 
the same manner, ” consistently maintains 
his own opinion, after long years of resj- 
dence, that the uplands of Bast Africa ar 
neither suitable for permanent Europea: 
settlement nor for theshealthy upbringin 
of European children. This is no sligh 
unimportant question, because, asta 
matter of fact, the whole of the Europ 
argument for making the a af -Bé 
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Africa into a ‘White Man’s Preserve’ and 
rturning out the Indians altogether from 
nat, is based on the assumption, that the 
Uplands are peculiarly suited, on account 
For their temperate climate, for European 
fresidence. If my own opinion is asked on 
nthe subject, I have very little doubt in my 
town mind, that Europeans from the North 
of Europe will never become wholly accli- 
“mmatised to the sun at the Equator com- 
e-bined with the high altitude. The skin 
«reaction is abnormal, and the strain upon 
s the heart is very great. Exceptionally 
fheattfiy Northern Europeans may be able 
ato continue to live in good health, - but 
«even these will be comparatively few. 
p Nature will very slowly perform her task 
Sof weeding out the unfit. I have to add, 
was a corollary to this opinion, that I doubt 
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Buropeans and 
B.tndians alike in these uplands, is undoubt- 
Reediy due to the climate. Itis also to be 
oticed, that the native African population 
as always been scanty in these higher 
regions compared with the coast belt of 
Aand where the population is large. 

$- - After the Railway has reached its 
a greatest height, a magnificent panorama 
Wcomes before the eye of the traveller. An 
F immense Rift,—which runs for more than a 
f-thousand miles, North and South,—breaks 
f the back of the plateau suddenly, and the 
merailway train has to creep down the side 
eof this Rift ; afterwards, the train winds 
Reslowly up again, but not to the same 
height as before. The plateau, on the 
further side, which leads tothe great Lake, 
iis only four thousand feet. | 
be Along the Lake margin areIndian settle- 
Bements of Punjabi farmers, who work very 
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called Kisumu. Here a large number of rail- 
ke way workmen from the Punjab are collect- 
© ed, and I was greatby distressed to sée their 
= sickly condition. The State Railway makes 
feimmense profits for itself and also pro- 
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Es vides the wealthy settlers along its borders 
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swith all kinds of means of making money 
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quickly. So great have been the railway 
profits, that, up to the present time, there 
has scarcely been felt the need of any 
income tax at all. And yet this same State 
Railway has so neglected the poorest of 
its Indian workmen, who do the really 
hard work which produces these profits, 
that after fifteen years they have still to 
drink the water of the Lake, which has 
been condemned by every medical authority, 
simply because the Board of Managers 
at Nairobi will not incur the expense of 
bringing pure spring water from higher 
ground, at a few miles distance, by means 
of a pipe line. Hundreds of lives must 
have been quite needlessly thrown away 
and thousands of lives must have been 
enfeebled (including those of women and 
babies and little children) merely to save 
afew thousand pounds for extra profits. 
When I spoke indignantly about this, [4 
was told that a scheme was in the course 
of preparation ! 

The journey across the Great Lake takes 
a little more than twenty-four hours to 
accomplish. After dark, each evening, all 
steamers are obliged to .anchor, because 
of the innumerable small islands and the 
consequent danger of the ships running 
aground. The Captain told me; as we 
talked together on the voyage, that to the 
South of the belt of islands, through 
which we were running, there was open 
water for three hundred miles,—so vast is & 
this equatorial Lake. Itis from the Lake 
itself, that the waters of the River Nile 
are continually fed. 

All along the route, from the sea coast 
to the Great Lake, the Hon. Abdul Rasul 
Alladina Visram, who was my friend and 
host, has his. line of warehouses and stores. 
They stretch across into Uganda and 
also into Tanganyika. He himself is 
abstemious to a degree and very simple 
in his daily habits,—a member of the 
Khoja Community and a follower of His 
Highness the Agha Khan. Mr. Abdul & 
Rasul’s father, whose name was Alladina , 
Visram, had built up this remarkable g: 
business by his persistent energy and,“ 
industry and thrift and business capacity. 
He was a man of sterling character and 
upright life, He lived to an honoured old 
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age ad was respected by everyone 
throughout East Africa, European and 
Indian alike. 

Men of this type went out from India 
in the early pioneer days and penetrated 
far beyond the footsteps of any European 
traders or explorers. It was an Indian 
merchant at Zanzibar, who marked out 
the route for the greatest and noblest of 
all European explorers, Dr. Livingstone, 
on the memorable journey when he tracked 
down the main caravan slave-routes in the. 
interior. That was his last expedition, 
for it ended in his death, but not until he 
had exposed to the full the hateful slave 
trafic before the eyes of the whole civilised 
world. The factis far too little known, 
that Dr. Livingstone’s great journeys 
could scarcely’ have been accomplished, 
had it not been for the pioneering work 
of the Indian merchants and traders who 
had preceded him. It was through the 
help of these same Indian merchants that 
Speke in earlier days and H. M. Stanley in 
later days accomplished their journeys of 
discovery. 

Hundreds of years before these scientific 
explorations were undertaken by European 
explorers, Indian Traders had ventured to 
travel right through the worst malarial 


districts far into the interior. We do not 


know exactly in what period these trading 
enterprises first began, but there are 
evidences of their stretching back even to 
the Puranic Age. | 

The coast line from Mombasa and 
. , Zanzibar to further South was probably 
one of the recognised trade sea-routes of 
the East from very early times—the ships 
passing along the coast of Arabia and 
then crossing by way of Socotra and the 
Gulf of Aden. The Arabs were adventurous 
sailors and they held for a considerable 
period the West Coast of India. During 
' the days when the Khalifate reached its 
. greatest magnificence under Mansur and 
Harun-al-Raschid, such voyages must 
have been quite frequent. The voyages of 
Sinbad the Sailor and other similar 
stories in the Arabian Nights will show 
how full ofadventure these j journeys often 
were and how they fascinated the minds 


Fc or a People oi those days by their 
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perilous nature. We can see the part? 
played in them by Indian merchants anda 


We. 
we may picture to ourselves how theag 
negro slaves were purchased along the | 


African Coast and brought to the “cg 


Western Coast of - India was aro ie 


Travancore and Ceylon, the great chin, ta 

es et 
laden with merchandise, passed backwards.'4 
and forwards. We must not picture these 7 
early. days of the world as tame ing 
character and stay-at-home in manners. 
In many ways the hardihood and daring $ 


DEn 


and fearless facing of death, while meeting § 


men’s nature than thiey are to- -day. The- 
‘Vikings’ of the world, the reckless sea 


Northern regions of the earth’s surface. y 
There is a fascinating passage in chee i 
famous book of travels, written by Speke,- 3 
whose title is ‘The Sources of the Nile.’ .- 
“Before leaving Zanzibar,” he writes, = 


me a most “interesting paper with a map: J 
attached to it about the Nile and the 
Mountains of the Moon. It was written byy 


the ancient Hindus. It exemplifies, to E 
certain extent, the supposition I formerly. o 
arrived at concerning the Mountains of% 
the Moon being associated with the 


country of the Moon. It is remarkable 


that the Hindus have named the source of% 
the Nile Amara, which is the name of thes 
country at the north-east corner of Lake? 
Victoria Nyanza. This, I think, shows# 
clearly that the ancient ‘Hindus must hayek 
had some communication with both the’ 
Northern and Southera ends of bake; 
Victoria Nyanza.” ed 
When we come to judge the poli tical 
situation to-day and the conficiting claims: 
of Indian and European Settlers, ‘it musth 
not be lost sight of that the Indian# 
settlement has had its origin in such early 
intercourse as this between thetwo co astas 
There has, it is true, never been any sign? 
of any desire for occupation ana d conquest x 















frou India, but jn tetcotmmanaieation and 
beettlement have been continuous. Merely 
‘by the natural flow of population, Zanzi- 
bar, which is twelve hours by sea from 
“Mombasa, is now more an Indian than an 
“Arab colony, as far as its trade and in- 
dustry are concerried. Indeed, it may be 
-toughly stated, that nearly eighty per 
icent. ofthe coast trade to-day is in Indian 
hands. 
At the time when the British took 
“possession of East Africa, the main claim 
"established by Great Britain was the 
stight of protection of British Indian 
i subjects. It was stated in the Royal 
St harter of 1888 issued by Queen Victoria, 
that the occupation by the Imperial British 
f East Africa Company was calculated to 
“þe advantageous to the commercial and 
l other interests of ‘the British Indians and 
“Anat the possession by a British Company 
vet the East African coast line would pro- 
tect British Indian subjects from being 
compelled to reside and trade under the 
r government and protection of Ahen 














` However slender this ground may have 
icen for an occupation which has led on 
Eto. a Protectorate, it was practically the 
wooly solid argument put forward by 
E British diplomacy at that time. It is 
therefore a fact of history, that the 
“protection of British Indians .was the 
p “primary reason for British occupation of 
pest Africa. . 
< There never was, therefore, and never 
d could be, a more bare-faced piece of impu- 
Widence in the recent history of Great 
Bs “Britain and her Colonies, than this claim 
i rof the European settlers (who only 
‘began to come in any numbers after the 
\ Uganda Railway was built) to drive out 
‘the British Indians altogether from | East 
(Africa and to occupy it themselves exclu- 
arel as their own preserve. 
` To show to what lengths the deliber- 
ts ‘ate suppression of the truth can go, where 
-racial bigotry and hatred are allowed to 
o “intervene, the Bast *Africa Economic Com- 
: mission, presided over by a high Govern- 
inent official an appointed by the East 
S African Government, have published their 
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g X Report” and wa in it a chapter on. 





the ‘History of East Africa’. In this 
‘History’ not a single reference is made to 
the part which Indians have taken in the 
development of the country. It might be 
inferred from reading the chapter, written 
by this Commission, that Indians had 
done nothing at all. 

Yet Sir John Kirk, whose knowledge of 
East Africa went back.to the times of the 
Queen’s Royal Charter itself, gave evidence 
before the Sanderson Commission as 
follows :— 


“But for the Indians we should not be 
there now. It was entirely through being 
in possession of the influence of these 
Indian merchants that we were able to 
build up the influence that eventually 
resulted in our position (as a Protec- 
torate).”’ 

Other important writers, who have 
either visited East Africa and Uganda, or 
else spent long years of residence there, 
have written equally strongly. When Mr. 
Winston Churchill was Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, he said: “It is the 
Indian trader who, penetrating and main- 
taining’ himself in all sorts of places to 
which no white man could go, or in which 
no white man could earn a living, has, 
more than any one else, developed the 


early beginnings of trade and opened up 


the first slender means of communica 


I had Spent some weeks in Mombasa 
and Nairobi dealing with the.more local 
questions ineach of these Indian centres. 
At last the opportunity came to make the 
more extensive journey to Uganda. My 
companions on the journey were Mr. M. 
A. Desai, the self-sacrificing secretary of 


the Congress, Mr. Hasan Ali, the son-in- 


law of Mr. Sulaiman Virji, the Congress 


President, and- Mr. Narsinghbhai Patel, a 


follower of Tolstoi, whose very carefully 
written notes I made use of in my second 
article. 
some of the indignities which are placed 
upon Indians when they travel on the 
State railways and State steamers, for the 
maintenance of which they have to pay 
taxes. I shall not enter into these again, 
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I have described in the papers 
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but at once describe the Uganda people is l 
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aie ice on the opposite side of oe 
= Victoria Nyanza. 
The country of Uganda is one of the 

most fertile in the world. It has an abun- 
dant rainfall all the year round, and the 
vegetation 1s always green. It has also an 
extraordinary beauty of its own, and I 
shall never forget the glorious picture of 
the blue waters of the Lake which I often 

saw from some eminence or else through 
the trees. I also watched a sunset over the 
Lake, or rather over that gulf of the Lake 
from which the waters of the Nile descend. 

It was indescribable in its beauty. An-? 
other sunset which will always remain in 
my mind was when we were on the 
steamer crossing the Lake among the 
islands. There is only one country in’ 
India that I have as yetseenthat has come 
up to the beauty of the sunrises and sun- 
sets and wonderful green foliage that I 
saw almost every day of my visit in 
Uganda, and that is Bengal. Possibly 
the Malabar coast would give a similar 
picture of green foliage and shining waters 
under a sky flecked with pure white clouds 
during the day and with golden fire, 
morning and evening. 

The people of Uganda ate far more intelli: 
gent than any other Africans whom! have 
met. Education has spread very widely 
among both men and women and their newly- 

‘learnt Christian faith has left a deep mark 
tipon their characters and on their domes- 
tic life. They are also the one people of 
Africa, whom Ihave seen up to the present, 
who appear certain to have an artistic 
future. One can feel this in their music 
and can see it in their dress and in their 
houses and in their common utensils. The 
time they are now passing through is a 
terribly critical time for them, because the 
invasion of the vulgarity of cheap manu- 
factured articles from Éur ope has begun 
and the pressure of the West is enormous. 
But, up to the present, they have sturdily 
resisted in almost every respect. Above 
allthey have stoutly resisted the invasion 
of the English language. Instead 
rushing in crowds to learn English in 
their schools, they have, in a marvelously 
‘short time, established a literature of 
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prose writers. a 
proud of this great national achievement, 34 
and they well deserve to be proud of its a 
for it has been the very salvation of thei 
national character. a *. 
One of the niost interesting mornings £4 
ever spent was atthe National Parliamenit;, a 
called the Lukiko, which was held- Ak 2 
Mergo. The whole of the proceedings? 4 
were in the mother tongue, and thay a A 
speeches that were made were brief ata 
clearly spoken. They were taken down bra be, 
reporters who were present, and thes 
President’s ruling was immediately ol beyed s 
I have told before the story of the Chichi 
Justice (who has a seat in the Parliament fa E 
equal to that of the President ‘and thegg 
Treasurer), how he raised a laugh concern t 
the Indian question. The Lukiko held axg 
discussion upon the Economic Commission’ d 
Report, which had stated that Indians? 
were doing harm to the country and had 
retarded the development of the Africans. 
“Why!” said the Chief Justice, ‘if they a 
Indians left the country, we should all have 
to go back to our bark-clothagain !” This m 
remark of his was cheered more than any pa 
other, and the Indians have no truer friend 
in Africa than the people of Uganda. _ ae 
What touched me most of all was he: = 
way that the younger chiefs and sons òf 
chiefs came to meand asked me to meets 
them, without any other Englishman being 
present. When I'did so, they told me hows 
they wished to come more into touch withy 
India ; they could never feel altogether: ats 
home with Englishmen, not even "with the? 
missionaries. There was something that. 
kept the two races apart, and they felt, = 
that the gulf was growing wider. But: 
on the other hand, they found that thew 
could get on very well with theiIndians$ 
and they made friends. with them quité 
easily, because they were not proud arih 
haughty. But with the Indians whom they: 


met at present, their difficulty was tae} 
those whom they met were of the py “tty 
trading type and not the literary type df 
Indians. They told me they had often 
read about the greatness of Indian intellect 
in the past and their coyntry had tradition 
about this. One of them said to me that 
B nag read in the English translate 
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ae ‘some of Rabindranath Tagore’s Poems, 
Ki the greatest Indian Poet, and these poems 


‘had influenced him greatly. Was it not 
- possible, he asked me, for some of these 
Migreat men of intellect, in India, to come 
Jover to Uganda and see them and teach 
- them in the midst of all their difficulties? 
MWe are like little children,” another said 
tome. “We have to meet all these new 
a / difficulties, and we do not understand. We 
fe care like children.” 
rs They told me, also, that they wished 
7 8some of the bigger Indian merchants to 
e some out and establish banks and business 
whrms in Uganda: “We can get on, in 
= business, ” they said to me, “much better 
a with Indians than with the ‘English. 4 
f°. These young chiefs, with whom I spoke, 
i tad learnt English. Two or three had 
ee been to England, and some had been to 
Trinity College, Kandy, in Ceylon. I ex- 
f pressed a great hope that, before long, 
PSome of them might come and live with our 
Students | in Shantiniketan, 
%.- It is easy to understand how deeply 
F this whole incident moved me. I promised 
them faithfully, that I would do my best 
7 to make their request known in India. I 
have done so, and I hope to do so again 
Zs And again. 
© “What about the missionaries ?” it may 
Kéasked. Ido not think there has been a 
Winer and nobler piece of work done ‘in the 
“last half of the Nineteeith Century than 
"iat accomplished by theearly missionaries 
i o Uganda, who went out in obedience to 
Livingstone’ s great appeal. The whole 
story resembles that of the early days of 
Christianity more than any other narra- 
tive I have ever read. And it has not 
"been. exaggerated : itis all true. Another 
‘parallel go this story of the ‘love con- 
quest’ of Uganda, miust have been the story 
of what actually happened in Java and 
[Getebes and the South-Eastern Seas, when 
#é Buddhist monks went out, preaching 
4 eir gospel of love to the savage tribes 
in who, just as in Uganda, at first answered 
their love by hateeand murder. I have 
seen this story told in stone upon the 
walls of Boro-buduy, and the analogy of 
Mackay and. Harrington and the little 
sand-of pioneers, both men aud women, 
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to be exploited, 


who were ready to lay down their ieee, 
in order to win from savagery this truly 
noble people of Uganda, has often come 
home to me. 

Surely these are the true conquests of 
the world ! These are the true landmarks 
‘of history ! 

But while my words cannot express 
too strongly the nobility of those early 
missionary days, yet I could feel at the 
present time that an ebb had come in that 
tide which had before swept forward. 
The missionaries, who have come out in 
recent days, seem unable to win the love 
of the Uganda people, as the earlier mis- 
sionaries did, though I must quickly add 
that I found notable exceptions. Among 
the young chiefs there is a strained feeling 
which at times almost amounts to bitter- 
ness. They are afraid that England means 
to rob them of this fair country. They are 
nationalists to a man and, I would add, 
to a woman also; for the women are as 
fiery patriots as the men. Perhaps the 
change in tone towards the missionaries 
arises from this.—They are not altogether 
certain that the missionaries will side with 
them, if a crisis in English rule occurs. 
They are afraid that they will always side 
with their own English fellow country- 
men. Strangely enough, I found almost 
exactly the same stage reached in Fiji; 
and there, too, the young Fijian Christians 
came to me with the same feclings of 
anxiety and apprehension. There was the 
same mistrust of the missionaries, where 
before there had been unbounded affection. 

The danger has been, that the mission- 
aries in each case, being of the same race 
as the Government, have shared the un- 
popularity of the Government and have 
been looked on with the same fear, with 
which the British rule is now ‘being 
regarded. 

It is in this crisis of their destiny that 
the peuple of Uganda have turned with 
wistful eyes to India. 

It is quite true that, to-day, there are 
some of the most pr ofitable mercantile 
undertakings in the world to be engaged 


in with respect to Uganda. The-cotton of. 


the vast belt of black cotton soil has yet 
There are fortunes to be 
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made and Englishmen and Indians are 
rushing in eagerly to make them. But the 
young chiefs of Uganda said to me with 
pathetic earnestness,—‘‘Is this all, that 
India can do to help us! Can she not give 
us from her store of learning also ? Can 
we not be taught by her, how to meet 
these problems which have arisen in 
connexion with the mighty material power 
of the West ? As India hasfelt the pressure 
ofthat power,so we are feeling it also ; and 
it causes us the same dread and alarm 
that has been raised by it all over Africa 
and Asia. We feel that we can be friends 
with the Indian people, because they are 
struggling like ourselves with the same 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE REPUBLIC IN CHINA 


By Benoy KUMAR SARKAR, M. A, 


1, THE REVOLU'NONIST MANIFESTO, 

Pp 1688 the English people drew up their 
“Declaration of Rights.” In 1776 Jefferson 
framed for the American colonies the articles 

of their “Declaration of Independence.” In 

1789 the French National Assembly pro- 
<, claimed the “Rights of Man.” And on the 5th 
of January, 1912, Sun Yat-sen, as President of 
the provisional Republican Government of 

China, isstied from Nanking the first manifesto 

of republicanism in modern Asia. | 
The declaration runs thus: 


. “To all friendly nations,—Greeting, Hitherto irre- 


mediable suppression of the individual qualities and the 
national aspirations of the people having arrested the 
intellectual, moral, and material development of China, 
the aid of revolution was invoked to extirpate the pri- 
mary cause. Wenow proclaim the consequent over- 
throw of the despotic sway of the Manchu dynasty, 
and the establishment ofa republic. The substitution 
of a republic for a monarchy is not the fruit of tran- 
sient passion but thé natural outcome of a long-cherished 
desire for freedom, contentment and advancement. 
“We Chinese people, peaceful and law-abiding, 
. havenot waged war except in self-defence. We have 
~. borne our grievance for two hundred and sixty-seven 
years with patience and forbearance. We have endea- 
voured by peaceful means to redress our wrongs, 
secure liberty, and ensure progress; but we failed, 
Oppressed beyond human endurance, we deemed it 
our inalienable right, as well as a sacred duty, to 
appeal to arnis to deliver ourselves and our posterity 
from the yoke to which we have for so long been 
subjected. For the first time in history an inglorious 
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connived at official corruptions, sold offices to 


























I have expressed in these last words 
the substance of much of their talk with 
me,—some of it through interpretation, H 
some of it through the medium of English3 
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It was, as I have said, the one thing that’ 


return. 


Shantiniketan. 
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bondage is transformed. into inspiring freedom. 


policy of the Manchus has been one of unequivorale 
seclusion and unyielding tyranny. Beneath it wehave'ss 
bitterly suffered. | Hy 
“Now we submit tothe free peoples of the worlé's 
the reasons justifying the revolution and the inaugurgsi 
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tion of the present government. Prior to the usurpasa 
tion of the throne by the Manchus, the land was open: 
to foreign intercourse, and religious toleration existed; 3 
as is shown by the writings of Marco Polo and thes 
inscription on the Nestorian tablet at Hsi-an- 
Dominated by ignorance and selfishness, the Manch 
closed the land to the outer world, and plunged t 
Chinese into a state of benighted mentality calculate 
to operate inversely to their natural talents, thus com: 
mitting a crime against humanity and the civiliz 
nations which it is almost impossible to expiate, 

“Actuated by a desire for the perpetual subjtug 
tion of the Chinese, anda vicjous craving for aggr: 
disement and wealth, the Manchus have govern 
the country to the lasting injury and detriment of't 
people, creating privileges and monopolids, erecti 
about themselves barriers of exclusion, natio 
custom, and personal conduct, which have been: 
gorously maintained for centuries. They ha 
levied irregular and hurtful taxes without the conse 
of the people, and have restricted foreign trade 
treaty ports. They have placed the Zikin embi 
on merchandise, obstructed internal commerce, 3 
tarded the creation of natipnal enterprises, rendet 
impossible the development of natural resources, de 
a regular system of impartial administration of jus 
and inflicted cruel punishment on persons chareedi¥l 
with offences, whether innocent or guilty. They ha 


“Highest bidder, subordinated merit to influence, rè- 
‘jected the most reasonable demands tor better govern- 
‘iment, and reluctantly conceded so-called reforms under 
the mast urgent pressure, promising without any in- 
‘tention of fulfilling. They have failed to appreciate 
whe anguish-causing lessons taught them by foreign 
-Powers, and in process of years have brought them- 
selves and our people beneath the contempt of the 
«world, A remedy of these evils will render possible 
the entrance of China into the family of nations. 

_ “We have fought and formed a government, Lest 
‘owr good intentions should be misunderstood, we pub- 
liely and unreservedly declare the following to be our 
-promises i 
“the date of the revolution will be continually effective 
-to the time of their termination. Any and all the trea- 
“Hes entered into after the commencement of the revo- 
“lution will be repudiated. Foreign loans and indemni- 
efes. incurred by the Manchus «before the revolution 
swil be acknowledged. Payments made by loans in- 
yaurred by the Manchus after its commencement will 
“be repudiated. Concessions granted to nations and 
“their nationals before the revolution will be’ respected. 
“Any and all granted after it will be repudiated. The 
persons and property of foreign nationals within the 
‘jurisdiction of the, republic will be respected and 
protected, 


oe: “Tt will be our constant aim and firm ‘endeavour to — 


“pbudd on stable and énduring foundations a national 
z$tructure compatible with the potentialities of our long 
neglected country. We shall strive to elevate the peo- 
le to secure peace, and to legislate for prosperity. 
Manchus who abide peacefully in the limits of our juris- 
„diction will be accorded equality and given protection. 
so “We will remodel the laws, revise the civil, crimi- 
pal, commercial and mining codes, reform the finances, 
“abolish restrictions on trade and commerce and ensure 
religious toleration andthe cultivation of better rela- 
¿tions with foreign peoples and governments than have 
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Sever been maintained before. 

ga “It is our earnest hope that those foreign nations 
ewho have been steadfast in their sympathy will bind 
“more firmly the bonds of friendship, between us and 
“will bear in patience with us the period of trial 
confronting us and our .reconstruction works, and 
‘twill aid the consummation of the far-reaching plans, 
hivhich we are about to undertake, and which they 
have long vainly been urging upon our people and our 
Scountry, | 

«°° “With this message of peace and good will the 
erepublic cherishes the hope of being admitted into the 
gtamily of nations, not merely to. share its rights and 
“privileges, but to cooperate in the great and noble 
task of building up the civilization of the world,” 

€ Revolutionary manifestoes are, from their 
very nature, first, apologies for the revolution, 
$1.6., statements of the crimes of the preceding 
Fregime, and secondly, promises and assurances 
‘from the new order, i.e., declarations of future 
policy. But these paper documents, howsoever 
Fa and just in their claims, are the least part 
“in the making of a revolution. . 

#: Revolutions draw their sustenance from 
«discontent with the existing state of things and 
envith the powers that be. This discontent need 
rot necessarily be all founded on wrongs per- 
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~ “The ‘treaties entered into by the Manchus before 


_ petrated by the status quo and on grievances 


actually suffered by the people. It can be 
effective as fuel to the revolutionary fire even 
though it should happen to be chiefly senti- 
mental and fanciful. The “natural leaders” ™ 
have only to nurse it and engineer it in such a 
maner that the active support or passive 
cooperation of the masses, nay, of a fraction of 
the people may be enlisted on its behalf, [tis 
the strength and competence of the personnel 
in the propaganda, ie., the organizing capacity 
of the intellectuals, that constitutes „the real . 
soul and apology of revolutions. 

The world has never recognized an instrrec- 
tion as fait accompli sunply because the charges 
drawn up against the preceding government 
are just, unless indeed it pays the interested 
Powers to intervene of their own accord, as 
the United States did in Columbia-Panama 
disputes (Dec. 1903), and the allies in the 


secessionist activity of the Czech nationalists of o 


Bohemia (August-September 1918). Right or 
wrong in their pretensions, revolutionists have 
had to establish the legitimacy of their cause by 
the sheer fact of success. Only then has the 
movement been accepted by mankind as almost 
a “historical necessity’ —one of those ‘‘far-off 
Divine events toward which the whole creation 
moves.” i 

The wording of a revolutionary instrument 
indicates, of course, the trend of political philo- 
sophy.that nourished its being. At any rate 
it reveals the pious wishes of those who are 
responsible for it. But how far it is an accurate 
picture of the order subverted is none the less a 
matter for sceptical investigation on the-part 
of scientific history. Ste 

It is wellknown that the English Civil War, .. 
Restoration, and Revolution have a Tory and a” 
Whig version, And the leaders of the American 
revolution are thus appraised by Lord Acton: 


“Not only was their grievance difficult to substan« 
tiate at law but it was trivial in extent. The claim of 
England was not evidently disproved, and even if it 
was unjust, the injustice practically was not hard to 
bear. The suffering that would be caused by sub- 


mission was ithmeasurably less than the suffering that 


must follow resistance, and it was more uncertain and 
remote.” 


Even thé plea for the French Revolution has 
not passed unchallenged by the critical students 
of the anéien regime. Tocqueville; Jefferson, 
and Arthur Young gave contemporary evidences 


` of the silver lining that edged the economic cloud 


of Bourbon France. The condition of the masses 
in contemporary Spain, Italy and the German- 4 
speaking territories was far worse than that of ~ 
the French peasants. | 
Indeed, “the ideas of 1789” are neither what 
one reads in the “Rights of Man” enunciated by 
the National Assembly (August 26, 1789) norin 
the draft of the new constitution under which 
the Legislative Assembly held its frst meeting 
(October, 1791). . The real document of „the 
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revolutionists in France, as it turned out, was 
the inspiring personality of the young lieutenant 
from Corsica. Napoleon was the living embodi- 
_ment ofall the floating ideas of the age, the 
*rationalistic enlightenment of Voltaire, the 
anti-statal Nature-cult of Rousseau, as well as 
of the mobocratic radicalism of Danton and 
the utopian idealism of Robespierre. It was 
the military hypnotism’ exercised by Napoleon 
over twentyfive million men and women that 
enabled them to feel the justification of their 
principles as a matter of course. It was the 
spiritualizing leadership of a dynamic soul that 
heartened the army of raw recruits and lay 
generals to venture on defying the aggréssive 
Concert of Europé in its attempt to nip the 
revolution in the bud. Down to 1815 the 
French people did not once care to exhibit or 
even remember the paper manifesto of their 
“principles”, but the fall of Napoleon proved to 
be similar to the fall of Epaminondas in ancient 
Thebes. As long as another Napoleon was not 
forthcoming, thousand such documents were of 
no avail. i 
A revolution is justified only by its success. 
The justification of the Chinese revolution does 
not consist in the evils of the Manchu admi- 
nistration, howsoever atrocious they may have 
been in reality. It would have to be sought in 
the achievements of the “‘futurist’’ patriots of 
young China. In the meantime the Nanking 
document of 1912 may be examined as a record 
_ of political literature. 


rn 


2. DESPOTISM AND MAL-ADMINISTRATION, 
This document of an Asian revolution 
contains the familiar phrases, “inalienable 
eight,” “consent of the people,” “irregular and 
hurtful taxes,’ ete. But evidently it does not 
attempt to exhibit a philosophic grasp of life’s 
fundamentals. Nor does it display sweeping 
generalizations .of an absolute character, 
whether social or economic. The instrument is 
not marked either by any characteristic theory 
of popular sovereignty or by any époch-making 
political Weltauschauung. But one finds in the 
general tone of this Chinese manifesto a distant 
family likeness of the Bill of Rights. There can 
be detected in it a faint echo of John Adam’s 
eloquence on the 4th of July. It bears probably 
also a weak reminiscence of the heated pam- 
phleteering of the mob-leaders in France noticed 
by Arthur Young in the course of his travels. 
More or less the same language was used in 
Mexico by the partisans of Carranza against 
_ the dictatorship of President Diaz. The wordy 
side of the pre-Bolshevik: revolution: in Russia 
has not been farremoved from this afgument. 
And this would be manifest also as much in 
_ the revolutions of any of the lesser republics 
in Latin America as among any of the peoples 
in Asia or Africa, should they ever rise to over- 
throw the dominant races, 
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to be essentially original in the manufacture: o 4 
a revolution. For this we should perhaps haves 
to wait for the epoch of socialism triumphant.# 
That is likely to usher in a radically new? 
psychology with its ethics of the “rights of. 
human personality’ as distinct from thes 
conventional “rights of man” and “rights of") 
woman.” The plutocracies masquerading today% 
under the guise of constitutional monarchiess4 
and even republics would then automatically :3 
be subverted. Eventually a new phraseology |» 
and idiom of revolution may thus grow up forai 
the future pioneers of civilization and thi 
apostles of new types of democracy. es 

If the political philosophy of the Chinese- 
revolution is anything but extraordinary, the: 
demands of its leaders do not rise above anys 
thing but the stereotyped. The case made by ~ 
them against the Manchus does not exhibit a‘; 
picture of the atrocities of Spanish rule in the.,: 
Netherlands and Peru or the horrors of the: 
Siberian dungeons under the Romanoifs, Itis: 
‘not a record of the age-long social and political: 
persecution of Jews in every Christian land.  “t- 
The definite references to the iniquities of thet 
Manchu administration are vague indeed, buts 
they would be equally applicable to the declining,’ 
periods of the indigenous Chinese dynasties: 
Sun VYat-sen’s account of the Manchus is thes; 
same as Emperor Shoon-chi the Manchus 
account of the last Mings and the historian’: 
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Besides, the grievances enumerated in this 
republican manifesto of the modern orienti 
were the grievances of every European people in.) 
the eighteenth century. Which Occidental; 
nation was then free from one or other or all’ 
of the following features of socio-political life.: 
serfdom, intolerance, persecution, oligarchy, 
arbitrary taxation? Thes® were practically, 
the “inseparable accitlents” of every “enlighten-", 
ed despotism,” e.g., that of Frederick of Prussia,"! 
Joseph of Austria, and Catherine of Russia. It: 
is notorious also that in the fourth decade of: 


the nineteenth century Guizot, the Fwench’. 


minister, out-Walpoled the English ‘premier 
Walpole in the use of bribery, corruption, sale’ 
of offices, and nepotism as political methods. «2% 

Corruption in the earhest American demo? 
cracy (ce. 1776) is thus cemmented on by-a:; 
writer cited in Weyl’s New Democracy : | 


“In, filibustering and gerrymandering, in stealing’ 
governorships and legislatures, in using force at the: 
polls, in colonizing and distributing patronage to. whom: 
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gatronage is duc, in all the frauds and tricks .that 
$780 to make up the worst form of practical politics, the 
asmen who founded our state and national governments 
fe were always our equals and often our masters.” 


is: The degeneracy of pre-Revolution France is 
€ described by Gustav Bang, the Danish socialist, 
2, in the following terms : 

es. “The Court and the two.'upper estates represent- 
sed an exploitation which became more and more 
* flagrant and which more and more was felt to be 
‘#-destructive of civil activity. The burden of taxation 
-kept the urban as well as rural population down. .... 
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¥e was felt that a catastrophe was impending. 
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A Thisis a recent “Labour”iview of Bourbon 
fis France, The “anarchist” Kropotkin in his “popu- 
“jar” history of the French revolution draws, of 
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iz. Course, the same picture. And these are not 
2 nere extremist standpoints, The facts aré too 
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c> almost independent states. Under his succes- 
«sors, as before, the privileged classes were exempt 
i from taxation, the royal household was 
$- extravagantly managed, the third estate did 
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s= The person and property of the people were 
o at the mercy of the ruler who was the state by 
i Divine right. 

‘. The defects of the Manchu regime will thus 
‘be found to have been neither essentially 
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t, are the inevitable attributes of despotism or 


© tyrannos, i. e, one-man-rule, assuch,even though 
e: it be benevolent, paternal or enlightened. Others 
FL are the results of mal-administration and non- 
administration to which every government is 
: Hable during its degeneracy. There is nothing 
cs. Climatologically or ethnologically Asian in the 
i decline and fall ofthe Manchu. empire. 

« Montesquieu wanted to reform the French 
>- monarchy on the model of the English state. 
>. This was before 1789. The Chinese also under 
<< the guidance of Kang Yu-wei had for some time 
i+. (e. 3897) tried to rejuvenate the Manchu dynasty. 
s. The programme was that of European consti- 
.. tutionalism. That. effort having failed, the 
>. reform movement has taken shape, however 
=. amorphous for the time being, in ‘General Li 
*- Yuan-hung and Sum Yat-sen’s republic. The 
‘5 Chinese revolution is thus, no less than its 
= younger sister in Russia with its distinctive 
u. social philosophy, a move in the direction of 
» humanity’s natural evolution indicated by the 
-> march of history. | l 
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+ not exist, and -freedom of thought was a taboo. . 


= Manchu nor exclusively Oriental, Some of them’ 


3. ASIA AND Evr-AMBRICA, 


The leaders of the revolution have blindly 
accepted the conventional verdict of Eur- 


American scholars as to the non-militaristic . 


character of the Chinese people. They have 
made it'a poiut to assure the world that Chinese 
are a mild and peace-loving race. 

But this is a fallacy totally unfounded in 


history. This is one of the many superficial- 


generalizations which the successful Occident 
ofthe nineteenth century has been pleased to 
propagate about its victim, the fallen and 
down-trodden Orient. . The logic of the “superior 
races” in modern Eur-America has supersti- 
tiously allowed the characterization of the 
entire East for all the ages as “unchanging”, 





“mystical”, ‘‘quietistic’? and so forth, It is the | 


triumph of the Asian over the white at Port 
Arthur in 1905 that has recently led to a slight 
exorcizing of this idola out of the Occidental 


mind. But the fallacy virtually retains its un- 


disputed sway. 

To treat the Chinese as a pacifist race is the 
greatest piece of practical joke, to say the least, 
in historical literature. The truth is the exact 
opposite of the current idea. If the Chinese have 
not been an aggressive people, one would have 
to define afresh as to what aggressiveness 
means, The people and the rulers.of China 
have exhibited warlike and vindictive habits 
in every generation. Even the Buddhist monks 
used to form themselves into military bands 
whenever the need arose. The martial charac- 
teristics of Chinese have really been as conspi- 
cuous as those ofthe proverbial fighting races 
of India. The war-spirit has not been less active 
in China than among the over-dreaded Bushi- 


doists of New Japan or the modern “Huns” e 


of Europe. , | 

In China today there isa lack of literacy 
among the lower orders.. The army, as all other 
departments, is not backed by sound finance. 
The military and naval equipment is not 
scientific and efficient enough. Adequate disci- 
pline of the modern standard is therefore want- 
ing on all sides. The present defects in China’s 
fighting material and administration may easily 
mislead one as to thecapacity of the race for 
future developments, but the present conditions 
and misgivings as to the future must not 
eclipse the actual facts of the past from our 
view, Chinese history has throughout been the 
record of unrest, warfare, secret societies, rebel- 
lions, and adventurous raids. 

Indeed, the proper question that sociologists 
should have to answer is, “Has there been on 


earth a race more aggressive than the Chinese ?* 
Chinese culture came into existence in one of 


the lesser states of the north-west. This was 
probably about B. C. 3000. The three ideal 
rulers, Yao, Shoon, and Yu, whose names are 
household words even in modern. China and are 
almost daily cited in the forward journals of the 


Chinese republic, flourished between B, C. 2897. 
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and 2356. «Today at the end of five thousand 
years Chinese culture comprises within its fold 
a heterogeneous and mixed population as ex- 


~ tensive as that of Europe, and governs an area 


which is seven times that of Germany. Besides, 
there is a greater China, including the now lost 
Indo-China, Formosa, and Korea, as well as 
the seceding Mongolia, Turkestan, Tibet, and 
=- All this “expansion” had to be 
effected inch by inch. It was not the fiat of an 
individual will. A race, whose collective. con- 
sciousness is persistent enough to demand and 
achieve acontinuous overflowing and cumula- 
tive enlargement, is certainly not a conservative 
stay-at-home, and war-dreading people. 

The truth, therefore, must unequivocally be 
admitted by students of comparative culture- 
history. Under favourable industrial and 
financial conditions a Gustavus Adolphus can 
yet drill the Celestial man-power into a real 
“Yellow Peril’, And this may turn out to be 
evén more momentous than the. successful 
Pan-Islam from which the crusades had to de- 
fend southern Europe for the Europeans or the 
avalanche of the Tartar hordes in Eastern 
Europe during the middle ages. 

Another feature of the revolutionist mani- 
festo requires special notice. There is manifest 
in it a too palpable desire to placate the 
Christian Powers. But, unfortunately, the 
references to foreigners form the least satisfac- 
tory part of the document. 

It was during the reign of Kubla Khan, the 
Mongol “barbarian”, that Marco Polo was in 
China for twentyone years (1274-95), He occu- 
pied an important Government post for three 
years. The reference to Marco Polo proves the re- 
verse of what the revolutionists want to demon- 
strate. For,the Venetian’s account of toleration in 
China indicates that the alleged foreign dynasty 
of the thirteenth century was not ignorant and 
boorish, after all. The Tangs had protected 
the Zoroastrians, Manichaeans, Nestorian Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans together with the 
Confucians, Taoists and Buddhists. The Mongols 
also were liberal enough to maintain the same 
religious policy. Further, China was “open” 
even then to foreign intercourse and receptive 
of new ideas from strangers. Otherwise a 
European corld not have been deemed fit to hold 
office in the Middle Kingdom. 

The Nestorian tablet, discovered in 1625, 
proves indeed that during the seventh century 
when it was set up by’ Christians, China was 
not closed to foreigners. But does it prove that 
China had been closed since then ?- There is a 
good deal of false and erroneous ideas in the 
air regarding this closing and opening of 
China. It is thoughtlessly alleged by Eur- 
American politicians that Cathay has always 
vegetated in “splendid isolation.” The Chinese 
framers of the manifesto should not have swal- 
lowed this monumental untruth. 


The China of actual history’ was in touch 


“NT BEGINNINGS OF THE REPUBLIC IN CHINA- 













with the “Roman Orient” during the Hang 
period. The Hans, the lesser dynasties, and thoy 
Tangs had intimate relations with Hindu Indiai 
during the first seven centuries of the Christian: a 
era. The Chinese of more primitive times hadia 
communication with the Babylonians. In laters 
times, the Sungs promoted maritime trade with ™ 
the Arabs. And not only the indigenous Mings ia 
but the foreign Mongols, as we have seeg,2@ 
appreciated the services of Europeans. Even the ag 
much-condemned Manchus were long friendly to S 
Christians. Shoonchi, the first emperor, hadat 


artillery. Kanghi the Great appointed Germanis 
and French astronomers to reform the Chinese 74 


since then was not due to the natural open d 


articles of faith, and secondly on the characten#a 
of the missionaries as political agents of theip 4 
home governments, ec 

Christians were at first welcomed as much by a 
the Mings and Manchus of China and by the?sg 
Ashikagas and their successors in Japan as byi 
the Great Moghuls of India. But political in- f8 
trigues of the missionaries compelled Iyeyasu i 
the first Tokugawa Shogun, while regent forsg 
his son, to issue an anti-Christian edict im: Ag 
1614. That. was the beginning of a persecu-2em 
tion which lasted for about twenty years. Byig 
1638 Christianity was all but extirpated ing 
Japan for two centuries. ee 

Missionizing was most prosperous in Ching: 
during the first two decades of the eighteenth: 













hinese isolation, as Western scholars are wont 
understand. 

‘The document does not touch China’s rela- 
fons with the Powers during the Manchu 
gine. This would have involved a delicate 
d dangerous ground. Itis obvious that the 
real foreigners are not the Manchus but. these 
Powers. The Manchu emperors, as Chinese 
gi patriots, did for their fatherland the only duty 
pe Open to them. They closed the country to Bur- 
f America. But one cannot honestly lay one’s 


Pana +- 


ts- üngers on any peculiarly Manchu weakness 
e With regard to the eventual failure of this step. 
it remains for social science to explain the 
crumbling down of entire’ Asia in modern 
times. A i 
_. From the time that Albouquerque (1510-15), 


























or establishing a European empire in India, 
ke Gown to the bombardment of Shimonoseki in 
papan by the British, Dutch, French and Ameti- 
Š can ships in 1862, the story of the contact 
Bax petween the East and the West was throughout 
ssuniform in procedure and results. Is not this 
the nemesis or reaction to the long history of 
esagetessive Asia,—beginning with the Persian 
es Wars of the fifth century B. C., carried forward 
By by the Mohammedan Caliphates and Buddhist- 
Shamanist Tartars of the Middle Ages, and 
ulminating in the capture of Constantinople by 
mtbe Turks in 1458 and the Ottoman domina- 
ation of Southern and Eastern Europe down to 
she peace of Carlowitz in 1699 ? 
But whatever be’ the ultimate consequences 
the contact between the East and the West— 
{hether annihilation of Asia or her re-emergence 
3 a system of sovereign powers, the etiology 
f the revolution in China is to be sought in 
he fact that the last Manchus had proved 


the Panjab Provincial Conference in 
April last, Lala Harkishan Lal, the 
reat financier of the Province, declared 
e that the problem of all problems was that 
got bread. This problem of Rov dominated 
lothers. He estimated the worth of the 
Reforms or the result of the Panjab trage- 
Ridies in this light angl this only. In other 
gauwords, he dealt with the problem of more 
mand more production. It should be 
xamined asto how our country stands 

- regards the three Factors of. Produc- 
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to be too weak to cope with the cumu- 
lative foreign aggressions, and not in the fact 
that- Manchus were foreigners. Young China 
feared the aliendom of Eur-America, i. e., the ; 
subjugation by an -“‘albinocracy’’ more than 
they could have reasons to hate Manchu 
absolutism. Majlisist or parliamentary acti- 
vities in Persia (1907) have had the same origin, 
viz., the long-standing incapacity of the ruling’ 
Shahs to counteract European expansion in 
the Middle East. Similarly it was the fear of 
foreign control in Turkish Macedonia owing 
to the weakness of the Sultan’s .government 
that hastened the party of “Union and Progress” 
to extort from the throne a constitution (1908) 
and finally to depose the monarch after an 
abortive counter-revolution (1909). Nor is it 
less well known that New Turkey embarked 
on the war of 1912, because the Balkan allies 
had raised the demand for European mediation 
in the administration of Macedonia. 

The fundamental fact inthe politics of Young 
Asia. is thus the revolt ofthe East against the 
domination of the West,—no matter whether it 
manifests itself in the establishment of a consti- 
tutional monarchy or in the founding of a 
monarchless republic; no matter whether it con- 
sists in the expulsion of a ruler or in the 
subversion ofa dynasty. In overthrowing the 
Manchus the Chinese intelligentsia has sought 
simply to rebel against Occidental exploitation 
and to emancipate Eastern Asia from Eur- 
American vassalage—political, economic and 
cultural. The significance of Chinese unrest can 
be grasped only by realizing that theexpulsion 
ofthe West from the East furnishes the sole 
elan de la vie of China’s statesmen and. 
patriots. 








THE THREE FACTORS OF PRODUCTION (IN INDIA 


[N his masterly presidential address before tion which are considered to be quite 


essential by Economists, viz., Land or 
Natural Resources, Labour; and Capital. 
An attempt will be made in the follow- 
ing lines to judge India’s position in all 
these three respects. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. 


If there is anything which gives India 
a substantial hope for her Industrial re- 
generation, it isthe vastness of her natural 
resources. Nature has been very liberal to- 
wards this country, and if the people had _ 
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also been equally well-endowed as regards 
their energy, we should not have been 
depending upon the favours of foreign 


countries. Our natural resources have 
attracted, for ages past, flocks of people 
from far and near. Even to-day these for- 
eigners are able to dump our markets with 
their manufactures, not for hard cash, for 
India is too poor to afford enough money, 
but in exchange for our raw materials. 

Our natural resources were there, even 
before these foreigners visited this country, 
but they awaited the Human Hand to de- 
velop and turn them into manufactures. 
Influenced by the spiritualistic tendencies 
ofthe age, our forefathers did not extend 
that Human Hand, and so let the out- 
siders do their work and reap the profits. 
Had we studied, developed and conserved 


our own wealth, we should not have been 


depending upon Manchester or Germany, 
America or Japan. We could have wit- 
nessed an Industrial Revolution as a result 
of this war, and not only a small boom, 
perhaps only temporary. 

‘India has been characterised as the Geo- 
graphical Labordtory of the world and 
provides almost every variety of food and 
raw material for our industrial develop- 
ment.. Would it not be infinitely better, if, 
instead of getting our raw materials turn- 
ed into manufactures in other countries, 
paying double the price to foreigners, we 
should ourselves be utilising the gifts of 
nature in our own country, thereby pro- 
viding subsistence to out millions of half- 
fed countrymen ? When countries without 
any raw materials can become great in 
industries and manufactures, India should 
be supreme in this respect, if it can set it- 
self to the task of developing and utilising 
its resources to the best and to her advan- 
tage. Toname only a few, jute ( in which 
we have got a monopoly X, cotton, and 
wheataresome of the materials which give 
India an invulnerable position as regards 
her food supply ahd her textile industries. 

Indians ‘have got the frst right over 
these raw materials, and others may have 
a,share of them only when they exceed our 
needs, But it requires some’ very essential 
qualities in us to assert our rights effective- 
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shortest o time, we are doomed | 
genèratioas to come. We- have anyo 
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us, sad be ae lest we are again “Tet be 
hind in the future fierce struggle of th 
world. Unless we also up and roke, 


stronghold. 


LABOUR OF VARIOUS GRADES. 
The second factor of production is on 


good account. Fortunately enough indie 
has got an abundance of labour. Rathe 
we have got an over-supply of labourers; 
leading to almost annual visits of epidemicsag 
and famines to this most favoured (by Goditg 
only and not. by Man) country of thac® 
world. An oversupply of labourers dotee 
not, however, mean a corresponding suppi 
of labour. Itis better to clear a false ani 
yet widely accepted notion that mere nw 
ber of men can produce food and manufa, 
tured articles. If this were so, Chin} 
should be the most advanced o 


mean the Product: which the labourers a 
turn out and not merely the number off 
workmen. It is quite obviousthat a dozens ; 
of skilled workmen would, in the end #3 : 
produce much better and more goods than 
double that number of unskilled men. - ; 

This explains the backwardness 
India in industries (and even in Agrict 
ture) inspite of her vast number of labou 
ers. Acomparative study of workmen: 
India and other countries would show tk: 
the amount of production per head 


other countries that in India. So tk 
question is to increase the quality ane 
not the quantity of Labour by such me 
as would be suitable to the conditi 
obtaining in this countsy. The first nee 
to improve the physical and resist. 
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ae "as 3 would inculcate in them habits of 
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goes a longer way than many other con- 
A “ventences that may be provided for our 
l workmen. 
> There is a general complaint about 
j the Indian Labourer that he is too much 
attached to the soil. In Bombay, for 
Be a it has been found that the regu- 
aniy of workmen is anything but satis- 
«factory. At harvest time, the fields are 
full, while factories are deserted. This is 
“because those workmen do not find the 
ee life sufficiently attractive and 
a remunerative, and have, therefore, to 
supplement their income from the fields, 
(a: short there is no factory labour like the 
one we find in England and othercountries. 
The result is the hampéring of factories 
on the one hand and severe burden on 
the soil on the other. On one side we see 
the terrible effects of seasonal famines, on 
the other side we are told that we are 
unfit for any industrial progress, and 
are destined to remain “hewers of wood 
and drawers of water.” Thus the candle 
i. burns at both ends, 
To remedy this state of affairs we have 
to like and look after our labour as we 
3 f sare for our hands. We shoild learn to 
poe those miserable and innocent coun aes 
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BE a that way can we save meee from 
ae eternal degradation and helplessness 
sof depending upon others even for our 
k necessaries of life. The hand that feeds us 
ind works for us must be kept clean and 
Bistrong, lest it becomes filthy and lean, so 
Zalso the men who toil for us should be 
# made to keep clean and healthy. We must 
Enot treat our men unhumanely as if they 
ere so many machines. There should be 
, strong “personal touch”, the lack of 
eewhich was attributed as one of the causes 
of strikes of mill-handsin Bombay by Sir 
arayan Chandavarkar in February last. 
oe he Rouges of work, ‘the meone of 
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remuneration, the state of the surroundings 
should be such as would conduce to their 
well-being and consequently, ` but surely, . 
our own prosperity. | 

It is expected that as a result of the war 
and of the labours of the Industrial Com- 
mission, India is soon to have an Indus- 
trial Revolution. Signs too are not want- 
ing which show a tendency towards that 
millennium. But allour energy and enthu- 
siasm willbe wasted if we do not profit 
by the lessons of similar revivals in other 
countries, specially England. One of the 
worst, evils of what is known as the ‘capt 
talistic stage of production’ is the strained 
feeling between labour and capital, or in 
other words an utter lack of ‘personal 
touch” between the employer and the em- 
ployee, such as was found to exist in our 
country in January last, In Bombay these 
strikes, even without any organizations 
or any strong resisting power, took stich 
aserious turn as to require the help of 
the military to enforce peace and order. 
It is therefore absolutely essential that we 
should, from the very beginning of our In- 
dustrial Life, promote feelings of sympathy 
and goodwill between our Capital and 
Labour. If we are successful in this effort, 
we shall be compensated for our delay in 
our industrial awakening to some extent 
at least. 

In short we have to prepare our men by 
making them,strong physically, intellec- 
tually and morally. They should be strong 


‘in body, mind and intellect. Further our 


labourers should be well spread over the 
whole country, and should be well-trained 
in their line of work. For all this we have 
the huge and dificult task of. imparting 
primary, ‘and if possible compulsory, edu- 
cation. And the sooner itis undertaken 
the better-would it be for these dumb mil- 
lions as well as for the ‘microscopic minor- 
ity’ of the ‘politically minded classes.’ 


CAPITAL. 


The third factor of production performs 
the function of bringing the first two to- 


‘gether. It supplies the second with the 


necessary power to develop the first ia 
order to increase the production of the 
o more and more as aa roll c on. 
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There isa very strong belief in India 
among a certain class of people that this 
country is very rich, and that there is 

' an enormous amount of wealth hidden 
underground, dug out only on occasions of 
marriage or death.‘ Such a belief is justi- 
fied on account of and is supported by the 
“shyness” of Indian Capital. Inspite of 
our vast resources in Labour and Land 
we have not been able to produce even the 
barest necessities of a civilised life. Almost 
all that has been accomplished is due to 
the energy and capital of foreigners, for 
which they have got an upper hand in 
everything and to such an extent that even 
the very life of Indians is regarded as cheap 
as compared to their “vested interests”. 
(See the attitude of Europeans towards the 
Punjab atrocities). They boast of being 
the pillars of India’s prosperity, not. as 
shown by the number of well-fed Indians, 
but as shown. by the trade statistics of any 
period. And for all this capital and boast- 
ing,Indians have been all along-been pay- 
ing a huge price in the form of interests 
and Government guarantees (see for ex- 
ample the history of Railway Finance of 
the last 70 years).* 

The foreign capitalists have found it 
profitable to invest their money in India, 
primarily for their own prosperity (and 
this is but natural) and incidentally for 
the industrial growth of India. Evi- 
dently they know more of India than the 
Indians themselves have cared to know 
about the potentialities of their country. 
Even now there are some whispers of an 
Industrial Revolution ere long. Foreign 
capitalists are eagerly looking forward 
to extend their business relations and to 
increase their “vested interests’. As to 
what the British capitalists think of India 
as afield for their capital the following 
extract from the ‘Times’ Trade Supplement 
of 2nd August 1919 will make clear :— , 


Taking it all round, our Indian Empire is 
destined for big things and surely British 
Capital is going to be at the foundation of 
them. Our friends, the Americans and the 
Japanese, have got hold on the Indian market, 


t 


* See Mr. R C. Dutt’s “Endiajin the Victorian 
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be dumped into this country, so longa 
we leave a room for it. Be it noted i 
ever, that we shall have to pay a mü 
higher price for our indifference and th 
capital, than what has been exacted in theg 
past. If we allow this sort of invasrongy 
of foreign capital on our country, wèg 
shall have to face the opposition ofthis im 
ever-increasing “vested interest” at every 
step of our progress—political or mdug2g 
‘trial. The “Amrita Bazar Patrika” referii 
ta the above speculation of the ‘Times’ 
in its issue of 16th September, 1919, ida 
the following terms :-— a. 

Truly patriotic of the Times, but what a 
comment and an outlook for us, the people 6@ 
the country ‘destined for big things’. Britispgill 
Capital has no doubt done much for India- ikai 
it really British Capital or Indian ?)—anggegny 
are fully alive to the fact that there must’ 
more of it to develop our industries, BHAA 
exactly upon those terms on which Japan anal 
America got it, and not on preferential teii 
which have helped to crush all indigen 
industrial enterprise and destroy our indust 
instinct. This is one of the many reasons w 
we have always advocated the- transfer of ‘te 
Portfolio of Commerce and Industry to avg 
hands, and we are still of opinion that withawem 
it we shall be driven to the wall. In t98 
meantime our countrymen should look up just aN 
the Times wants the Old Country to ‘wake upg | 

Happily there are signs of the old ordégg 
changing “giving place to new”, for during 
the last two or three years we have sefa 
Indian Capital shaking off its shynes 7 
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though very slowly indeed. The proceedsy 
of the three war loans of the Governmen#f 
of India, the floatation of the Tata Indig 
trial Bank, and various Companies, atda 
lastly, the recent ‘boom’ in the shai 
markets are some of such hopeful si 


has been so rapid as to attract the cr 
“halt” jest there be any disastrous 3% 
action like that of 1913. But there shor 

be no cause for alarm, as the presen 
awakening is a result of a different kin 
events than what preceded that of 1! 
12. The former is based on the lessor 
this terrible war, while the latter? 
associated with political movements 







































or the cause of i ge oom the 
deshi movement also fell to the 
and, 


lt is, however, a sound policy to be 
e itious, lest there be a “crash” again 
Rand we be doomed as unfit for any 
dustrial, or a progress: e to 


r n fale a cea that a. and 
contentment with the present worth of 
k ioney are the golden rules, for they are 
Safest to follow. Tt will be then a 


ss ROM the beginning of history, the sub- 
fe ject of intoxicating liquors has occupied 
¿the attention of mankind. Much has 
een. said and written concerning this traffic 
Mid today we find the effort to justify its 
&yistence still going on. 
Three thousand years ago this question 
Bac asked in the Bible: ‘Who hath woe, 
Renin hath sorrow 2” and the answer was made, 
$key that tarry long at the wine.” A great 
Biophet five hundred years later spoke in no 
gicertain terms when he said: “Woe unto 
a that rise up early in the morning to 
Blow strong drink.” Two thousand years 
Epa. great Jewish teacher taught that “No 
Weakard shall inherit the kingdom of God.” 
; condemnation was pronounced not 
on the traffic itself, but also upon its 


rough the centuries man has grappled 
“this monster which was enslaving 
atiens. It has been like some destruc- 
dragon, crushing all things in its path, 
g death and despair in its wake. 

bout one hundred and fifty years after 
discovery of the confinent of America, the 
Mionies began- taking account of this traffic, 
“enacted, at various times, laws regulating 
anufacture and Sale. These laws met 


formidable ask to en round the wealthy | 


people to the sounder view of investment, 
for at that time our persuasion will not 
be backed up by the whip of any econo- 
mic distress created by any war. Anyway 
we should now “wake up”, that we thay 
not have to sell our. economic freedom and 
progress for foreign capital, while our 
own may be rotting in unprofitable corners. 
And lastly, we should be hurrying up in 
this asin other directions, so that it may 
not be too late in the day tomend matters, 
and delay may not prove fatal to our very 
existence as a ‘civilised people. 

JAGDISH PRASAD. 








THE DEATH OF KING ALCOHOL IN AMERICA į 
By Ina DELO 


with only indifferent success ; but the fight 
has never ceased and early in the nineteenth 
century a great revival of interest along tem- 
perance and prohibitory lines took place. 

It is of interest to note that the first tem- 
perance society in America was composed of 
two hundred New England farmers. Also 
that the first official recognition and sanction 
of the liquor traffic by our Congress, was as 


early as 1790. 


Within our borders, however, there was 
one State that, from the beginning, spurned 
the liquor traff c—the great state of Maine. 
Since the year 1851, when the prohibitory law 
was written into its constitution, there has 
never been any serious question of its repeal. 
May it not be possible that this has been the 
“leaven that leaveneth the whole Jump ?” 
Legislation by a few other States about this 


‘ time was made along the same line, but later 


repealed. 

Before the election of Abraham Lincoln to 
the Presidency of the United States, now al- 
most sixty years ago, he said: ‘Soon or late 
the majority of the people will reach a reckon- 
ing with John Barleycorn. Slowly the people 
will have to set down all the items in the. 
ledger of common sense that passes. from sire’ 
to son. By and k some enna ation will 
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strike a balance. If there is too much against 


him they will act.” 


These words stand today as a distinct 
prophecy that has been fulfilled. Prohibition 
isa fledgling in America, but it is here to 
stay. It is true the contest which marked the 
last great battle, covered a period of over 


| fifty years ; but in its consummation is illus- 


trated the truth of those words of a great 
American statesman: ‘Civilization is a run- 
ning stream and can no more be dammed 
than the current of a mighty river.” Prohi- 
bition is a long forward step in that march of 
civilization. 

As the years passed, each generation has 
indeed set down in its ledger of common 
sense the items to the credit or discredit of 
the liquor traffic, until in 1920 the debit side 
of the account so far over-balanced the credit 
side of the question, that almost as one man 
the American people voted King Alcohol to 
be no more part and parcel of our National 
life. 

When this Republic was hard pressed for 
funds with which to carry on the great Ame- 
rican Civil War half a dozen decades ago, our 
martyr president Abraham Lincoln reluctant- 
ly signed the measure called: the Internal 
How unwillingly he appended 
his name to this document is evidenced by 
the historic words: “If this traffic becomes 
rooted in the revenues of the Republic, it will 
give us-more trouble than slavery.” His 
avowed intention was to have the law repeal- 
ed at the close of the war. But alas! when 
peace came, his memory belonged to the 
ages ;and the evil had become so deeply root- 
ed that Congress dared not. repeal it. 

In the long list of items set against this 
nefarious traffic, we found that sixty- per 
cent of the paupers who filled our almshouses 
were its products. That eighty per cent of 
the criminals within our jails and penitentia- 
ries laid their downfall at its doors. 
back with cleared vision we see it to have 
been the prolific source of poverty and delin- 
quency. It was no respecter of law or virtue 


„ lor the decent things of life. It was the parent 


of discord and strife. Outraged womanhood 
and the misery of little children were its attri- 
butes. 


It was ever a destroyer of the equality of. 


opportunity, How -often children have been 
deprived of that education which would have 


yas them for a life of service to their fellow- 
Deeeby having to pene seo | 
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. number of children from the same number. ofs 
































while a besotted father spent his earni 
over the bar. 
Before the recent World War,-the Ana 
can War College conducted an exha 
tive investigation into the results of war? 
comparison found that 3,500,000 white. m 
came to their deaths yearly from the usé 
alcoholic liquors, proving that alcohol was të 
thousand times more destructive than waye@ 
counting all the wars back to 500 B.C. TRA 
Government’s investigations, therefore, show: 
ed King Alcohol as the Great Destroyer 
and war as a secondary cause of National de 
cline. ee 
Taking into consideration the fact tha 
the use of alcoholic beverages impairs a mai 
both physically and mentally, the investigat 
ors found over 125,000,000 sufferers from it 
effects among the white race. — 
The consumption of liquor in the Unite 
States alone had increased in fifty years fron 
four gallons per capita to twenty-two gallon: 
per capita. This, in spite of the warning% 
sounded by a great statesman, that Americà q 
was the last stand of the white race. J 
But these inquiries did not end heres 
Quoting from their report : “Aleoholteg4 
beverages, even in moderation, reverse the d 
processes of Nature and set back the purpose a 
of creation.” . A great scientist studiedt@® 
carefully the cases of fifty-seven childreit 4 
from ten homes, born from alcoholic parents, A 
He found ‘only seventeen -per cent of these73 
children to be normal, while eighty-three pes 
cent were abnormal. Selecting the samega 


families, in the same community, born fromag 
non-alcoholic parents; he found the percent: x 
ages to be completely reversed. ae 

As.an item in this comprehensive report y 
the loss of productive efficiency was founds 
to reach the astounding figure of 88,500,000; 
ooo, during one year, in “the United States 
The cost also of. providing for crime, paupe 
ism, idiocy, and insanity, produced by alcoh 
and paid for by direct taxation, exceed 
$2,000,000,000 per annum. To sum up, inclug yA 
ing the cost of the fotal consumption ‘of : 
liquors, the United States found herself losin 
$16,000,000,000 annually. k 

-OF all the items gn the debit dde 
the ledger in the account with this Gr 
Destroyer, none loomed larger than the blig 
on human liberty—that:principle which forr 
the corner-stone of the American Constitut 
daa and Eni government “sé 
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sible. So firmly had the liquor interests 
genes themselves in T lt affairs, 


RAN y Ta At every turn 

A o political life this monster hurled his 
mefiance and remained triumphant. 

3 a after the legalization by 

ingress of the sale and manufacture of 


AT system the liquor business became a 
Political peril, a social corrupter, a commercial 
vampire and an organizer and stimulator of 
eho most dangerous and unpatriotic elements 
souür National life.” 
Be During these decades, the character of 
Mmerican life had been gradually changing. 
ep Abraham Lincoln signed the Internal 
venue Bill, eighty per cent of our popula- 
; Was associated with rural pursuits. There 
yas produced throughout these years ‘the 
taoblest race of men that the world has known. 
ta stitutions sprang up and inventions flour- 
maisd. The rapid development of the latter, 
Wepecially in farm equipment, released a 


Ag 
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kiber pursuits. Cities sprang up in a day 
“nq an increasingly large number of agricul- 
fara! people flocked .to them. Immigration 
miso-furnished and is still furnishing a large 
Bey population. . Today only thirty per cent 
Be our American people are engaged in 


: Eerieultura pursuits. These conditions were 


wth of the liquor traffic. 

Be. But it needed a World War to bring our 
Recount with this giant startlingly before us. 
was at that: time that human consciousness 
fold no longer evade the issue. When our 
widiers, and the soldiersand peoples of other 
nüs needed bread, the question was brought 
RGuarely béfore us whether we might, with 
msiice, continue to divert one million dollars 
h of food-stuffs each year into intoxi- 
3 also whether we could afford to allow 
ilion dollars worth of- coal to be con- 
d annually by this traffic, when the fuel 
needed to light the fires of world freedom 
eworld democracy. 

<The war was a direct refutation of the 
ggnment of the brewers, that the working- 
man. needed intoxicants to maintain his 
mrength ; 
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{peame politically active and very aggressive - 
mercially. Weare told that “under the . 


Berge part of the rural population. to follow. 


Rahly conducive to the maintenance and. 


“aag thosa. A h 


miners in great mining centers petitioned the 
. Government for the establishment of dry 
zones around their mines, promising the pro- 
duction of thousands more tons daily, if this 
were done. 

The President of the National Labor 
Union and Eight Hour League speaks 
authoritatively when he says: ` >ù 

“The use of liquor and its influences have done more 
to darken labor’s homes, dwarf its energies and chain 
it hand and foot to the wheels of corporate oppression, 
than all other influences combined.” . 

Emphasis on the attitude of leaders of 
great labor organizations, is seen in the terse 
statement of the Chief of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers : 

“H I could, I would inaugurate a strike which would 
drive the liquor traffic from the face of the earth.” 

Because the’ working ` class is in the 
majority, its welfare is a matter of transcend- 
ent importance to every patriot in this 
country. 

Recent investigations have determined 
that, taking an average-year, each grog shop, 
which in America is called saloon, was causing 
the death of three men annually. As a 
consequence, the question confronting the 
people was, whether a Government could 
perpetuate itselfand remain in league with 
assassins. | 

But. the American conscience had not 
failed to take cognizance of this rapidly 
growing evil-in the early days, and in 1869 
there was formed the Prohibition Party. This 
political party was a great factor in moulding . 
‘public opinion ; and about fifteen years later 
a society called the Anti-Saloon ` League 
sprang into being. This organization com- 
bined its strength with that of the Prohibition 
Party, the two becoming a mighty force in 
combatting. the liquor traffic. Antedating 
these two organizations, however, the women 
of the state of Ohio had banded themselves: 
into societies called “Crusaders”, adopting a 
“do everything” policy for the protection of 
home and country from the great evil that 
menaced it. Thus, these brave women were 
Paa in what we are piace to term 
temperance work : 


“Within a few years in almost every city and hamlet 
in the United States was organized this praying, work- - 
ing band of temperance women. The children of 
communities were gathered into Temperance Legions, - 
and a constant agitation against the liquor business 
grew in prominence,” 


The eyo of the ass of the ‘Prohibi-, bis! 
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-tion ee saw the first introduction into the 


public schools by law, of scientific temperance 
instruction. 
Crusaders who had now adopted the name of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union ; 
this society was the first body to present a 
petition to Congress asking for National 
Constitutional Prohibition.. Thus in those 
early days was blazed the trail-we are follow. 
ing today. 

” With this sentiment springing up through- 
out the country, the liquor interests soon 
realized that the battle between them and the 
forces for purity and righteousness must be 
fought to the death. Organized manhood and 
organized womanhood combined to fight ‘this 
battle “For God and Home and Native Land.” 
Feeling grew more bitter as time passed, and 
the graves of martyrs in this cause—victims of 
the assassin’s bullet—mark in these later 
years, as so many milestones, the progress 
of the Prohibition movement in America. 

But the battle seemed to progress slowly 
Jor the forces of righteousness. ' 
1911, however, was epochal. At this -time 
was issued by the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, “the historic proclamation 
that within a decade prohibition would be 
written in the Constitution of the United 
States, and called to active co-operation all 
temperance, prohibition, religious and philan- 
thropic bodies ; all patriotic, fraternal and 
civil associations and all Americans who loved 
their country.” 

Inspired by this heroic act, a noted Con- 

ressman immediately presented a bill calling 
for National Constitutional Prohibition. It 
was defeated. “Twice thereafter the same bill 
was introduced, and at its third presentation 
in December, 1917, it was passed by a safe 
majority. Later it became a law, becoming 
effective January 17, 1920. The awakened 
conscience of thinking men is strongly 
reflected in the fact that the majorities of both 
the: Republican ‘and Democratic parties 
favored the bill. When the American people 
found they could no longer defend the saloon, 
they would no longer associate with it. 


At the present time all the states of the: 


Union except three, have ratified the measure 
-a marvellous example of the unanimity of 
public opinion. 

- Al of the forces having a part in bringing 
about this final and complete reckoning with 


John came kim k gree that “nothing — in his 
: life. 2 him so pen like the wore it.’ n 


This law was mothered by, the 


‘it is believed by thosé who are in a pos 
‘to judge, that, the strikes and other dist 


i: 
nomic conditions. The usual economic law jj far 


The year - 


- establishment of more eating-houses, and My 


At ‘this writing, what are some of 
results of this Nation-wide house-cleanin 
We are aware that America, as well .as ch 
rest of the world, has passed through a perio 
of industrial unrest during the past year ; 


































bances would not have been terminated: S$ 
quickly or successfully, had the sale of intoxig 
cating drinks not been restricted. ae 
‘From every part of the country comes 
duthentic testimony of governors of statali 
judges and of men in every phase of officis 
life, extolling the advantages of a dry regimen 
They point to the improvement in law -efg 
forcement, the betterment of social and tei 


that demand creates supply. In the sale of is a 
toxicants, this law is reversed and we find 
supply creating the demand. This is ever a 
law of vice. Because man is a social being 
the saloon has capitalized his desire for socia a : 
intercourse and his love of’ friends. ba 


of impending calamities in se ia over e 
hundred thousand saloons, employing --foay 
hundred thousand men, has failed of materi 
alization. Financial panic was predicted? 
Instead, these men have quietly sought other 
lines of work and the abandoned mae: 


ductive centers for useful commodities. « i N 
large percentage have been converted aa 
restaurants. The owner of a large number- 
cafeterias, living in one of our greatest citles 
points to the fact that a much larger amowe 
of food is being consumed since intoxicating 
drinks were banished. ‘This has called for th 


safe to say that this condition is typical ofa 
other cities and towns of our country. Ar 3 
crease of twelve per cent is noted in the g 
of dinner orders, and ten per cent in des 
Increased use of sugar, it is pointed out 
great medical expert, is the substitute f 
cohol ; and while ‘sugar is the substan 
nutrition, . alcohol is only its shadowy. ; 
these facts we may infer that the use of si 
can do little if any physical harm, while 
use of alcohol retarded digestion and preve 
ed the body’ tissues from performing «ttre 
natural work. A umber of breweries 


syrups out of grains from which Bee i 
formerly made, and also from n © 
oe starch, such as ee ‘and: 
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the making of candy and all other products in 
which sugar is used. | 

“~~ It has been said, and perhaps in a measure 
justifiably, that money is ‘the God of America ; 
scand that commercialism ‘is the prevailing vice 
ot the American people. But when we clearly 
gy realize that the owned and rented capital of 
# saloons and places where liquor was sold, ag- 
s-gregated one billion of dollars ; that the liquor 
“imaking establishments represented a value of 
;.seven hundred and seventy millions; and 
¿that the revenue to our Government from this 
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wthiee millions of dollars, we can readily see 
that by wiping out this traffic the American 
e people placed the qualities of better citizen- 
ship, more comfortable homes, health and 
@ tightness of living, above dollars and cents. 
a The argument that the Government can 
nöt exist without these revenues is without 
y foundation, when we consider the reduced 
fost of administering government, in cities, 
, counties, and states, as well as Nationally. 
#. The Governor of the state of Mississippi, 
Fwhich was the first state to ratify the Amend- 
“ment to the National Constitution, enthusias- 
tically states : 

“We desire tosee a world-wide prohibition law. 
GWe have faced this matter from every angle. In our 
Hiv state crime has lessened eighty per cent. Our 










aProsperity reigns where poverty once ruled. We want 
p.jain with the world in giving the people of old Mother 
path one good chance to get sober.” 


Ee This testimony comes from a state con- 
taining about forty-nine thousand square miles 
sand: having within its borders a population of- 
fever one million five hundred thousand, fifty- 
veight per cent of whom are of the Negro race. 


athe, 


emptied and jails are being put to other uses 
than those for which they were built. Hospi» 
tals built and maintained for the exclusive 
treatment of inebriateg are being turned into 


ts 


Hospitals for wounded soldiers and other use- 
fül purposes. | a 

7 Opponents to Profiibition wasted no efforts 
fi. trying to convince the people that a 
National prohibitory law could not be enforced. 
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plmmense business was four hundred and forty- . 


;eourts and officers are almost idle in this respect. . 


But now that the Nation is dry, Honorable 
Daniel C. Roper, United States Commissioner 
of, Internal Revenue says: “The people of 
the country are observing the prohibition laws 
well. The law breakifig element is small and 
growing smaller.” ' | 

From the General Manager of a large 
foreign bank has gone forth the word that 
“Prohibition has made America the most 
formidable industrial competitor that we new 
have in the world.” 

Banks everywhere throughout this country 
show greater deposits than ever before known. 
This fact not only argues in favor of a more 
prosperous Nation, but also that it.is a happier 
one. Thotsands upon thousands of .homes 
have been literally transformed. Comfort and 
thrift have replaced poverty ; and heavy hearts ~ 
have been relieved of their burdens of years. 
Children no longer cringe and hide from the 
blows of a drunken father or mother, but are 
entering into their childhood’s heritage of joy. 

Miss Jane Addams, the famous social work- 
er, out. of her great experience says: ‘‘Pro- 
hibition has more than made good on the most 

sensational promises of its advocates.” And 
it is generally conceded by all observing Ame- 
ricans, that Prohibition as “a money-saver, an 
efficiency-promoter, misery-eradicator, health- 
creator and business-increaser” will steadily 
grow in popularity and spread throughout the 
world. 

There are many reasons for this prophecy. 
One of the greatest is that the health of its 
people is of paramount importance to a Nation. 
Since war-time prohibition went into effect less 
than a year ago, wecan only indicate the 
effect that “dryness” has had upon public 
health. The groups of diseases which show 
the largest falling off in their death rates, are 
those of ‘mal-nutrition, or under-feeding, 
chronic diseases, of the heart, liver, kidneys, 
and accidents of all sorts—street, industrial 
and Railway.” We are told that the morgue of 
the great city of ‘Chicago is “three-fourths 
empty since the city went dry.” Tuberculo- 
sis and diseases of infants are the two groups 
which medical experts give as furnishing the 
best index of the vigor and nutrition of a com- 
munity. A falling off of the death rate in the 
former disease, of;more than two thousand in 
the city of New York, was noted in the year 
1919, and‘nearly fifteen hundred in the death 
rate ofinfants. A noted physician,’ Dr. Osler, 
is authority for the statement that “poverty, 
badshousing and drink” furnish the direct _ 
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cause for the spread and continuance of the 
tuberculosis. He further states : 

“When men have a living wage, and the house 
becomes the home, when the nation spends on food 
what it now spends for drink, there will be‘ millions 
instead of thousands with practically continuous im- 
munity against tuberculosis.” 

The use of alcohol in the treatment of 
disease during the past twenty years has fall- 
en off. eighty, to ninety percent, and some 
physicians go so far as to state that the medi- 
cal profession could get along satisfactorily 
without it. ; 

The epidemic of influenza in this country 
gave opportunity for widespread education 
against the use of alcohol as a medicine, as 
the majority of reports gave little or no value 
to its use. A body so wellknown as the New 
York Academy of Medicine, in a bulletin 
issued at the beginning of the second epidemic 
of influenza, urged: “Do not take any beer, 
wine, whisky or other spirits unless ordered 
to by the doctor.” 3 

While prohibition has given such an im- 
petus to health, it will require much more 
education to convince the world that the 
medicinal value of alcohol is a delusion. But 
as convincing testimony in that direction, 
health officers all over the-country are point- 


‘ing to the lowest death rates, on record. 


Nor is-there a marked increase in the use 


of habit-forming drugs, such as opium and 
_ morphine, as was predicted. A very stringent- 


law restricting the sale of these narcotics, 
is rigidly enforced. 

‘ Great Insurance Companies have their 
word to say in this mass of argument on the 
side of Prohibition. They tell us that among 
brewery employees there was to be. found 
“the highest disease rates and the lowest 
expectations of life of any of the great 
industries.” Also “that even the moderate 
use of alcobol shortens the life and lowers 
the life expectancy of.their policy holders 
more than twenty per cent.” | 

Next to the health of a nation, we find 
prosperity as a basic factor. A great research 
expert gives it as his opinion that 


* “through Prohibition human wastage and unemploy- 


ment will be reduced ; industrial ambition will be 
aroused and increased savings will be made possible 
through the directing of expenditures into wholesome 
channels, Therefore, a great buying power will be 
directed from the lines that weakened man’s efficiency 
to other lines that spur men on to greater activities.” 


We know that no one ever went forth from 


_a saloon to scale the rugged heights of sterling 


. On the contrary, potential statesmen, heroe 


.days of the saloon. 


character, or to make the most of his talents: 









and poets have been made paupers and -lai 
breakers. It gives nothing, but takes all. 
' The conservation, therefore, of the morals’ 
of its people is the highest duty of any Nation 
This was the attitude of the United State 
in her conduct of the great Civil War. Th 
people of the North stood for the great princi 
ple “that there was no property right in man liisa 
The age-old struggle between the two great% 
principles of Right and Wrong, is settling: 
the question of the liquor traffic as it did that zef 
of slavery. ee 
The most potent reason that Local Optio: 
failed to provide a solution for the handling 
of this traffic, is, that “it is wrong to give i 
any community the right to legalize a wrong t2 a 
It would be impossible to apply the principles- 
of Local Option to our Tariff or to any other @ 
great question of Government ; so why should: X9 
it be applied to this greatest of all ques: 
tions ? Ba 
Perhaps 
discussed is that of “the curtailment of persons Jag 
al liberty.” Since the dawn of law, every 4 
law which promotes human liberty has beens 
restrictive in character. And this fallacious 43 
argumént melts like snow before the sun when‘ 
one views the real freedom from the bondage sa 
of drink, from crime and vice and destitution’ 
in the lives of those who once were it; 
slaves. | E 
Science tells us that when the golden glos 
from our cozy homefires gives us warmth an: 
comfort and light, we are basking in th 
stored up sunlight of long-gone generations, 
So, when the white attractive light from thi 
saloon’s open door streams across our path,:¢ 
we are seeing only the light stolen from scores 
of darkened homes and lives. oe 
It would not be a fair presentation of thes 
question of prohibition in America, did we f 
to speak of the strenuous efforts of the min 
rity to defeat law and bring back the palr 
All of the concert 
effort, however, will prove futile for the reas 
that much faster than they can invent® arg 
ments or publish their sophistries, conve 
are” being made to the prohibition polic 
Multiplied instances of a change of heart a 
found everywhere. The*Chief of Police of t 
largest city in the state of New Hampshi 
isa notable and typical example. He: la 
his reversal of opinion to “less crime, bett 
business and, best of all, happier . home. 
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the argument most heatedly 4% 
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dealers emee admit 
has improved their 


Ta the liquor 
"that prohibition 
~ condition. 
ae A prominent Jewish Rabby in the great 
> city of New York aptly writes : 
“There are only two things to be said of prohibi- 
tion: One is, that it ought "to have come, and the 


hes that it never will go—and now let us pass on 
“ to the next business.’’ 


l And what is the “next business” in the 
: _ Wake of the enactment of such a sweeping 

national law ? 
: New plans, vast new responsibilities paral- 
. tel the unlimited opportunities that a dry 
g nation affords. Is it to be wondered at that 
“we area little bewildered as to what shall 

| $ be done next ? 
ae Since the enforcement of all prohibitory 
"laws is now a matter of loyalty to the Govern- 
: ment of our country, the creation of senti- 
- ment for law enforcement seems the first duty 
“confronting us. In this way the people will 
oe be shown that the policy of the closed saloon 
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a he maintenance of the race also appeals 
= to the mother- and father-hearts of America. 
= Prohibition and the world-war has indeed 
, -btought about child conservation. 
i> undisputed fact that a nation’s greatest asset 
g 1s its children. They are the presidents, 
“Statesmen, in fact the whole working machi- 
‘nery of the future.. `As such, children have 
Sonny i our patriotism. The response has 
“gome not only from our Government, but 
‘from organised lines of thought and action all 
f tover the country. Vast new programs in 
gvchild welfare, entailing time, workers and 
“money, have been promulgated. Thirty 
y states now have child-welfare laws, and a 
«mass of legislation in the making, is along 
* this line. Into the minds and hearts of the: 
youth of our land will be inculcated with 
$ “great energy the principle of total abstinence. 
“" Plans for Americanization centers, to 
help “put the spirit of America in the foreign 
speaking home,” will be carried out. The 
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“zaim of this movement is to make ` English the ` 


"language of all those holding this land to 
tbe their country. America covets the loyalty 
and sympathy of all who come to her shores. 

= Chil dren will be taught to regard this as their 
| Fatherland ; that all American history. is 
C theirs, as well as the benefits and privileges 
oe sof out institutions ;thus making of them one 
:¢American people who have moulded their 


G lives to the life that has made riei Apea : 
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‘which concerns the world, carries with it Bag 
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country so great and so free. With these 
principles instilled they will look forward to 
the future of their new land and toa better 


‘civilization than they or we have ever known. e y 


The greatest aid in this work is the banish- 
ment of intemperance with its waste of money, 
disorder, pauperism and crime, insuring a 
cleaner life for the children of the immigrant, 
as well as for our own. 

The problem of the liquor traffic is con- 
fined to no country or race. But we see the 
trend of world opinion in the fact that thirteen 
countries have adopted Prohibition and ten 
countries have enacted restrictive laws, with 


_ the same end in view. 


Already bills have been introduced into 
our National Legislative body, providing 
that it shall be unlawful for any American z 
citizen to engage in the traffic of alcoholic 
liquors in foreign countries. Throughout 
America is sounding the slogan “A saloonless 
world by 1925 !” Is it too much to hope for ? 
Perhaps ; but not too much to work for. Any 
phase | of government that brings health, 
wealth and happiness to individuals, to states 
and toa Nation, will bring these same bless- 
ings to the world. The past years have call- 
ed for courage, faith and moral leadership. 
The years- of re-construction will call fora 
double portion of these virtues. 


The temperance forces of America are 
ready to render financial as well as other lines ,. 
of support in establishing world-wide Prohi-” 
bition. It is recommended that an Inter- 


‘national League of Nations be organized’ for 


the extermination of the liquor traffic. Look- 
ing to this end, in the -spring of roto, a 
special Conference for the study of Alcohol- 
ism was held in Paris. Nine countries were 
largely represented and ohe of the questions 
considered was : “What new methods shall be 
adopted after the establishment of peace, to 
carry on temperance work: throughout the 
world.” 


In this T a month laterin Canada 
and America were held general world-wide . 
In the call jointly issued ye 
these countries were these meaningful words :% 
“No great problem that has to do with human 
welfare can be solved fully and permanently 
by a single Nation, regardless of others. 
Races and Nations are subject alike to that 
high law of international ethics Which insists 
that the’ solution by any people of a problem - 
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Anes is esponsibility of passing on such 
solution to others.” 
_ Passing years have proven false a thousand 
‘@panaceas for human ills. Programs for ‘the 
betterment of mankind have failed. The 
past is full of broken hopes ; of the failure of 
man-made systems. But civilization is indeed 


marching onward like some vast silent river 


and with it 


“The world i is moving into aie light, 
And there is daybreak, everywhere.” 


The wreckage of the past is being swept 
aside and there is re-building slowly but surely 
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IRST of all Adolphe Pictet and then and 
more ably D. Schroder have given us 
a glimpse into the life of the Indo- 
Europeans at their original home with the 
help of the common words found in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin and other descendants of the 
Primitive Indo-European Language. Thus 
from Sanskrit mash, Greek mus, Latin mus, 
Old Slavonic myse, Old High German mus, 
“English ‘mouse, it has been concluded that 
the Indo-Europeans before their separation 
knew the mouse and named it so from its 
stealing habits (Skt. mush-na-ti, he steals). 
Such reconstruction with the help of words 
has been called Linguistic Palzontology. 
Indeed words are so many photographs 
of, or so many fossils in the ever-changing 
state of society. Where the historian is dumb, 
the philologist can speak volumes with his 
material of words. It is a matter of regret 
that up to now no systematic attempt has 
been made in the field of Sanskrit philology 
to reconstruct the past history of the Indo- 
Aryans. This essay is merely suggestive and 
is meant to interest scholars in a systematic 
“research in the vast unexplored. field of 
= Sanskrit Philology from the point of view of 
Linguistic Palaontology. 
The Indo-Aryans were mainly an agri- 
* cultural people. Krsti and Carsani from 
roots ykrs, Yers* to plough, were common 


a, 7a The. Modern Bengali word casa from the same 
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ANCIENT INDIAN LIFE AND SOCIETY 
(WITH THE HELP OF LINGUISTIC PALÆONTOLOGY,) 
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a stronger, more vital social fabric, emphasiz’, ; 
ing the value of humanity and human eaten A 
ships. ae 
“The thought of the world is waag out of slumber | « SSN 
deep and ine : 

And the Race is beginning to understand how Right- au 
can master W rong é 

And the eyes of the world are opening wide, 3 aa 
and great are the truths they sce 5 ae 


And the heart of the world is singing a song, R 
and its burden is “Be freet 2 


Now me thought of the world and the wish of the works : 


and the song of the world will make: E 
A force so strong that the fetters forged ag 
for a million years must break ba ‘8 
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names for man. Their idea of happiness re A 
misery was derived from their agricultural: 
life. They were happy when they could 2: 
dig with ease (Sukha from su, good, and? a 
khan to dig). They were miserable when.) 
they could dg: only with difficulty (duhkha: 3 
from dus, with difficulty, and “khan to dig).«: s 
Those who had the same cowpen (gotra) ors? 
watering place (kulya) for their cattle were»: 2 
regarded as kinsfolk (Sagotra, Sakulya). “eh 
Bulls and cows were too rich a property < 
to be ordinarily killed (aghnya, a cow, litt 
not to be killed); but they were seaiinact. 3 


in entertaining guests (goghna, a guest, liti:: 
one for whom a cow is killed; am agr Era 


Panini, H. 4. 73). 

The camel (ustra from Vvah, to carry, = 
Av. ustra, Per. ushtar) was at first the chief = 
beast of burden. Then it was the buffalo 
(ustra). - a 

Battles were fought in ' large "bodies: t 


een 
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- (samiti, samgama, battle, lit. going together}! “a 


under a leader (nayaka, netā) to take, the’ oe 
wealth (vajas&ti, battle, lit. the taking of 8 
wealth) or the cattle (gavisti, battle,’ lit. “the wal 
desire for cows, gavya, battle or désire. for: y% 
cows) of the enemy by killing their heroesi 
(surasāti, battle, lit.. the killing of tis 3 
heroes), FEKI 


af crs does not occur in the Dhatupatha of Panini, 
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‘The bow was the chief weapon (karmuka, 
fa. oe lit. that which is good in action). 

"One who appeared with his bow stretched was 

regarded as an assailant (atat&yin, lit. having 

` the stretched one). 

2- The arrow was made of the reed. Hence 

< sara means both the reed and the arrow. 

.. Manliness (paurusa) was the chief virtue 

-ofa man. 

= ‘Fame was acquired by possessing abundant 

food or wealth (yasas, food, wealth, fame). 

2 Marriage was effected by carrying away 
„the bride from her father’s house, fake 
“vahatu, udvaha, marriage ; from of vah,. to 
‘ carry). The bridegroom was the carrier 
: (rodha) and thè bride the thing carried 
¿{vadhu). Marriage was celebrated by leading 
the bride by the hand round fire (parinaya, 

piit leading round, päni grahana, lit. taking 
athe hand, both meaning marriage). 

g: ;. Polygamy was in vogue. Dāra, wife, is 

a ‘always used in the plural. Co-wives (sapatni), 

however, were inimical (sapatna) to 
“other. | 

a Women sometimes remained widows 
s (vidhava) for life, whereas males seldom 
s yemained widower for a long time. Na 
has no masculine form. 

ko There was an inner compartment (antah 

z ‘pora) for women, where they, were sometimes 

F230 much secluded (avarodha, the zenana) as 

~ not to be seen even by the sun (asuryampasya- 

i iru 
P asband and wife were the heads of the 

amily (dampati, the two masters of the 

Shouse). The husband, however, was bound 

to maintain the wife (bhāryā, lit. maintain- 

Fable). 
= There was no infanticide, the som being 

n ‘regarded asa purifier of the father (putra, 

“son, lit. the purifier) andthe daughter being 

“especially desired perhaps for the fee which 

me “she fetched at her marriage (kanya, a 
‘daughter from vkan, to desire). 

ee Cousins were often enemies (bhratrvya, 

“brother’s son and enemy. Panini, IV. 1. 145). 

eo Tewns were first built near hills which 

u-served as forts (nagara, a town, from naga, a 

fe mountain). 

2 Townsmen were regarded by themselves 
“as polite and civil (nigarika, polite, civil) and 

“the ‘villagers as vulgar (gramya, vulgar). 

“While perhaps villa Ae retaliated on towns- 

men by regarding them as profligates (nagara, 

a ynagarike, profligate). 

Gold was produced by melting me ore 


each. 


(Panini, V. 2. 11). 


south, the right. 
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fire. Hence fire was called jātavedas, the — 
producer of wealth, hiranyaretas, having gold 
as its seed. Latterly, however, when the 
melting of ores for gold was almost forgotten 
and gold dust was picked from the: banks of 
rivers, particularly the river called the Jambu 
(jambava, Jambunada, gold), myths arose to 
explain the appellations -of jatavedas and 
hiranyaretas for fire. The Aitareya Brahmana 
(II. 12) thus derives the name jatavedas : 
“Prajapati created all beings. Being created 
they-went away with their back to. Prajapati 
and did not turn. Prajapati surrounded them 
with fire. Then they turned to fire. Hence 
even now men turn to fire (for warming thems 
selves). Prajipati ‘said, ‘These jata (created) 
have been vitta (obtained) with the help of . 
fire.’......Phis is how fire (jatavedas) became . 
jatavedas.” Satapatha Brihmana (II. I. 1. 5.) 
and the Mahabharata (Anusasanik, chap. 84, 
85) narrates myths how gold was produced in 
water by fire. 

Silver and gold were current as coin, 
hence they were called akupya, not to be 
concealed. | 
' The Indo-Aryans were riot averse to 
sea-voyage like their later day descendants. 
Avaraparina is one who has crossed the sea 
A master in anything is 
one who has gone to the other side (paraga) 
or who has seen the other side (pZradrsvan, 
paradarsin). To be able is to cause to cross 
over para. It was, however, a coasting * 
voyage. So that the wind that blew sowards 
the coast was favourable (anukula).and that 
blew away from it was hostile (pratikula). 
The sons of King Sagara were the first to: 
attempt to cross the sea (Sagara, the sea) ; 
Bhagiratha was the first to discover or to 
trace the Ganges from its source to its mouth 
(Bhagirathi, the Ganges). The boats (nau) 
were propelled by oars (aritra). 

Oil (taila) was first extracted from sesa- 
mum (tila). 

Racial difference was owing to the dif- 
ference of. colour (varna, colour, race). 

The heart was regarded as the seat of 
feeling. (Suhrid, a friend, lit. one with a 
good heart ; durhrid, an enemy, lit. one with 
an evil heart ; hrdya, pleasing to the heart). 

The Indo-Aryans faced the east in their 
prayers ; hence purva, the east, the front ; 
pascima, the west, the behind ; daksina, the 
This might have been also 
the t Hebrew custom. In. Hebrew  shemol, 
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shemal | jmeans s both the deft hand and the’ 4 
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north; contrast Arabic ‘shimal’ meaning 
the left hand and the south. "op 
. he priest was to sit before the wor- 
shipper (purohita) and to receive a cow 
placed on his right as his fee (daksin4). 

An honourable person was circumambulated 
by an inferior from left to right, so as to keep 
the superior always to the right of the inferior ; 
hence pradaksina, circumambulation, and 
daksina (adjective), civil, courteous, obedient. 

The Indo-Aryans believed in augury by 
birds, hence sakuna, a bird, also an omen; 
sākunika, a fowler, also the interpreter of 
omens. 

The crane (vaka) and the cat (vidala) 
were marked for their hypocritical manners. 
Hypocrites were called vaka-vratacharin 
and vidala-vratin. 

The dog (sv&) was noted for its mean 


fawning nature; hence service was called 
svavriti, the profession of the.dog. It was 
Specially unclean (svapika, svapac, a 
chandala). 


During the new moon period, the ‘sun and 
the moon were thought to live together 
(amavasya). 

Lightning (saudimani) was regarded to 
be produced from a mountain in heaven 
called Sudaman. i 
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THE SCOPE AND METHODS OF ANTHROPOLOGY”. 


NTHROPOLOGY in its widest sense em- 
braces the whole history of the whole man 

—his physical structure, mind, morals, 
language, religion, social organisation, govern- 
ment, law, economic condition, and arts and 
crafts. Other specialised sciences such as ana- 
tomy, physiology, psychology, ethics, linguistics, 
politics, economics and archaeology have al- 
ready appropriated to themselves a good deal 
of this vast area. The residual area to which 
the term anthropology is more strictly applied 
is usually divided into two main branches, physi- 
~cal anthropology and cultural anthropology, 
also called social anthropology, ethnology or 
sociology. Physical anthropology is concerned 


f 
* Introductory lecture (abridged) delivered as 
Untversity Lecturer in Ethnology, Calcutta, under the 
presidency of the Hon'ble Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, 
President of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in 





Arts,.on the 3rd November, 1919. 
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Writings (lekha, lipi) were either scratch-:9 
ed (vlikh, to write, to scratch) or painted} 
(Vlip, to paint) on leaves (patra) and they 
leaves were then tied by a knot (grantha) toi! 
form a book (grantha). 2g 

The Indo-Aryans had some peculiar # 
beliefs. The crow was believed to possess z 
only one eye which it turned from one socket‘¢ 
to another according to its needs. Hence: 
ekacaksu, a crow; kakaksigolakanydya, thes, 
similarity of the eyeball of the crow doing $; 
work in both the sockets as occasion arises. $ý 
It was said to produce one brood and then tois 
be barren once for all, hence kakabandhyaj:i 
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barren like the crow after once bearing at 
child. ae 
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The serpent was supposed fo hear with 
the ears; hence it was called caksusravas.:-5 
It was also supposed to live by inhaling air. 


alone ; hence vayubhaksa. l 
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with the origin of man and of the origin and’ 
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development of the varieties or races of man,“ 


eee 


while eultural anthropology is concerned with -3 
the origin and development of the varieties of -% 
activities, ideas, institutions, and customs of: 
man, As the mental characters of man varys 
with his physical characters, and as cultures 
varies with the races of man, cultural anthropos 
logy may be recognised as a branch of the phys 
cal anthropology and they together constitut 
the topmost branch of the science of Bislogy 
So anthropology may be defined as the who’ 
history of man as pervaded by the laws of:% 
Evolution and Heredity. Tiny 
` The primary value of anthropology, like 
other sciences, is an educational or disciplinary 
one. Like other sciences it teaches the stude 
the exact methods of observation, recordin: 
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‘Disinterested observation and interpretation of 
the physical and mental traits of ourselves and 
öf our neighbours is much harder than the ob- 
‘servation and interpretation of such traits of the 
-lower animals and the properties of inanimate 
objects, and, consequently, more efficacious as 
"discipline. Again, the accurate observation 
“of human prejudices which fall within the scope 
`of ethnology is surely calenlated to develop the 
-habit of unprejudiced observation to a greater 
degree than any other group of facts. But in 
-these days when the cultivation of any branch 
oot knowledge for the sake of knowledge only is 
in disfavour, every science must justify its exist- 
‘yence by proving its usefulness to practical life. 
What, then, is the value of anthropology to our 
ņ practical life? Is it as useful as the applied 
ssciences like chemistry, physics, mineralogy, 


“~agricpiture or medicine ? To this our answer 


48, yes it is. Man cannot live by bread alone. 
"y He has not only to contend against hunger and 
» thirst, heat and cold, and mosquitoes and 
“gnicrobes, but he has to contend against him- 
= selfhis passions and prejudices, and also to. 
¢ deal with such neighbours as we have in India 
«belonging to almost all possible physical and 
-cultural varieties. In Europe and America an- 
thropology 1s already recognised as a science of 
;.practical value. The Bureau of Ethnology 
ereated by the United States Government is an 
outgrowth of “investigations conducted on be- 
“half of the Commissioner of Indian affairs to 
- determine the affinities of the various tribes of 
- the Indians to serve as a guide in grouping them 
on reservations, as it was believed that an 
‘effective classification of the tribes materially 
«-yeduced the danger of warlike outbreaks,’’* 

ves In 1914 a Conference of eminent British ad- 
“yninistrators, anthropologists, and representa- 
tives of the universities and the commercial in- 
«wterests held in London passed the following 
resolution :— 

.~ “That this Conference approved the findings 
and views of the Joint Committee, and is of 
Š opinion that, in the highest interests of the Em- 
s pire, it is necessary so to extend and complete 
Uthe organisation of the teaching of Anthropolo- 
«gy at the Universities of Great Britain, that 
those who are about to spend their lives in the 
“Bast or in parts of the Empire inhabited by non- 
i European races, shall at the outset of their 
iseareer possess or have the opportunity of ac- 
“quiring a sound and accurate knowledge of the 
sihabits, customs, social and religious ideas and 
#ideals eof the Eastern and non-European races, 


RUF 
f 


‘subject to His Majesty thé King-Emperor.”+} 

<5 To a citizen of the Indian Empire, knowledge 
of anthropology is of as great value as it is to a 
“British administrator or merchant who is to 


“spend his life in the’ East. The boon of self 
= * Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 
24016, p. 151. ° 
k: ~ f Man, 1914, p. 63. 
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government is soon going to be conferred upon 
us. A citizen of self-governing India should 
have, to begin with, that cultured syttipathy for 


his countrymen of diverse races, tribes, castes y 


and creeds that is born of sure knowledge of © 


their affinities, customs and. ideas. For an 
Indian public man and reformer a sound know- 
ledge of anthropology is, therefore, a matter of 
primary importance. There is even a higher 
necessity for the study of race. We live in an 
age of progress ; educationists, administrators, 
reformers, and organisers of commerce and in- 
dustry are making vigorous efforts to improve 
the intellectual, moral, and material condition 
of our people. But this group of activities 

oes not constitute the only factor that deter- 
mines progress. There are two other factors, 
race or inheritance and place or physical en- 
vironment that stimulate or hamper progress, 
A knowledge of the racial including both physi- 


cal and mental affinities ofa people may enable _ 


the educationist, the statesman and the reform- 
er to so direct the movements to foster progress 
as to keep them in line with the inherited ten- 
dencies of the people and thereby better ensure 
success, or, when race serves as a handicap to 
progress, they can add to other activities 
a vigorous : effort to overcome the handicap 
of race. | 
What is race? Races are the permanent phy- 
sical or rather physico-psychological varieties 
ofthe human species. There area few ethnolo- 
gists, who do not believe in race on the ground 
that physical characteristics of man are so 
plastic that permanent physical varieties are 
inconceivable. According to the majority of 
anthropologists one of the most permanent phy- 
sical characters is the shape of the head as indi- 
cated by the ratio of breadth and length or 
cephalic index. Ina report on American immi- 
grants published in 1912 Professor Boas arrived 


. at the conclusion that the head of the Ame- 


rica-born issues of long-headed immigrants from 
Europe grow broader and that of the America- 
born issues of broad-heacded immigrants grow 
longer, so that there is a.convergence towards 
one and the same American type evidently as a 
result of the influence of environment. This 
proposition has been made the subject of search- 
ing criticism and it has been shown that in 
many parts of the world men with different 
types of head have been living side by side for 
thousands of years, without disclosing any ten- 
dency to convergence of type. Evena character 
like skin-colour does not seem to be as unstable 
as itis supposed to be. The population of the 
north of Europe is white-skinned, but the Green- 
land Eskimo has a brownish yellow complexion 
tinged with red. Races living along the equator 
ate of course all dark-skinned. Still there isa 
good deal of difference in pigmentation among 
these races. The Africans are black, "the men of 
Borneo are yellow, and the South Americans 
are coppery. The next way to determine how 
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far the osteological characters that differentiate 
races are constant seems to be to study the phy- 
sical history of man in the light of dateable 
¢ Skeletal remains where such documents are 
available. Such documents are available in 
South-Western Europe and England from early 
Glacial period to our own day. Professor Sollas 
writes: “In reviewing the successive Palæo- 
lithic as they occur in Europe, I find little evi- 
dence of indigenous evolution, but much that 
suggests the influence of migrating races.”* In 
the middle part ofthe Glacial Period Europe 
was occupied by a race of men who had retreat- 
ing forehead, prominent eye-brow ridge with 
arch above, and lower jaw lacking chin promi- 
nence very much like the apes. This rate is call- 
ed Neanderthal after the valley of Neander- 
thal near Dusseldorf in Prussia where the first 





Spy Skull No. 1, (Neanderthal Race) 
side view (after Hrdlicka). 


skeleton of the typé was discovered in 1856. 
This type of men appeared to have lived in Europe 
for many thousands of years without undergoing 
any appreciable change of physical structure. 
The Neanderthals were probably exterminated 
by a-body of invaders of very tall stature, long 
head and short face who have left behind won- 
derful works of art. These Paleolithic artists 
were overthrown in the epoch marking the 
transition from the Palaeolithic to the Neolithic 
stage by the ancestors of the short-headed Al- 
x pine and the long-headed Mediterranean or 
brown races of Europe The physical history of 
man in Europe as known from the skeletal re- 
mains of successive ages discloses the fact that 


& Ancient Hunters and Their Modern Represen- 
fatives, London; 1915. 
_ t Fota graphic account of the prehistoric races 
of man see Osborn’s Men of the Old Stone Ape. 
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the forces of evolution that are supposed ti 
cause gradual change of structure have been 
practically inoperative in the Glacial and. th 
post-Glacial epochs. This isin agreement wi 
the views of the biologists of the schoo 
Mendel who hold that the forces of evolu 
Cause changes in an irregular manner as isal 
ted events. Professor G. Elliot Smith who,: 
the contrary, believes that the environments 
forces of evolution are still operating wif 
undiminished vigour though very slowly a 
imperceptibly requiring vast spans of time fox 
the production of their effects, is forced ts 
admit, ‘The conviction must be reached sooncg 
or later, by:every one who, conscientiously atig 
with an open mind, seeks to answer most of the 
questions relating to man’s history and achiever 
ment—certainly the chapters in that history 
which come within the scope of the last sisto 
centuries—that evolution yields a surprisingly 
small contribution to the solution of the defi 
culties which present themselves.”* So we can 
recognise the characteristics that differentiates} 
the existing varieties of man as stable for alFs 
intents and purposes. In India where th 
majority of the inhabitants have been practising: 
cremation from time immemorial dateable skele 
tons are not available for studying the physicabsg 
history of the people. But it is possible to tracé 
this history from the present backward to thes 
past by studying the physical characters of the 
living subjects. Late Sir Herbert Risley ina ysig 
gurated the anthropometrical measurements. oR% 
the living subjects thirty years ago. But sitten 
then the work has been’carried on rather sporak 
dically. A regular and comprehensive anthropas4 
metric survey of the Indian peoples and a surveyxg 
of other features like skin colour and arrange% 
ment of beard are wanted to serve as a basis : 
the study of physical anthropology in India, = 
Cultural or social anthropology or enthnologys§ 
proper is as stated at the outset, a branch df 
physical anthropology, a question of raciiata 
contact and intermixture. The culture of aig 
people is dependent on the mental attributes 
of the people and, if the physical attributes óf 
the different peoples vary so much, it cannot b 
assumed that all the races of man have the sa 
type of mind. The recognition of mental va 
ties corresponding to physical verieties rai 
an issue on which the ethnologists are shar 
divided. Men of the older school, called’ the evo 
tionary or psychological, start with +. 
assumption that there is a fundamental psyeh 
logical unity among men, and that as@ con 
quence same type of culture~—same type of implesy 
ments, myths, beliefs and institutions have®% 
developed spontaneously and independently “ins 
different centres. The new school, called tie 
ethnological or historicaPschool, does not recoge 
nise spontaneous evolution but holds «that 
* Presidential address,* Section H., Report jar 
thBritish Association, 1912, p. 576. D a 


arate Te E 


‘there is as much difference between the psycho- 
# logy of one group of man and another as there 
2 may be in their physical characters. In the 
“words of Professor Elliot Smith, “Difference of 
= race implies a real and deep-rooted distinction in 
: physical, mental and moral qualities.’ As a 
“consequence the ethnologists of this school 
assert that the progress and variations of cul- 
` ture are due not to independent evolution based 
OH “a community of thought, but to racial 
s mixtures and the blending of cultures. Ratzel 
as the founder of this school and its most 
’ prominent exponent in Germany is Graebner. 
: The difference ofthe two schools may he illus- 
“trated by their views regarding primitive art. 
“In the decorative art of all lands there are 
found transitions from designs representing the 
c buman form or those of animals and plants to 
“patterns of a purely geometrical nature.” The 
ethnologist of the old school endeavour to 
. explain this transition by assuming that the 
“operation of the evolutionary process leads to 
the degradation and conventionalisation of 
;qhuman, animal and plant designs so that in 
‘course of time they become mere geometrical 
jforms. But according to the new school “these 
-transitions are examples of the blending of two 
“cultures, one possessing the practice of decora- 
© ting their objects with human, animal or plant 
ve designs, while the art of the other is based on 
wotte use of geometrical forms.” In his presiden- 
iy tial address at the Anthropological Section of 
«the Portsmouth meeting of the British Associa- 
“tion held in 1911, Dr. W. H. R. Rivers declared 
«that he had been led quite independently to 
samtuch the same general position as, that of the 
mmew school till then known as the German 
wsehool, by the results of his own work in 
s Oceania with the Percy Sladen Trust Expedi- 
kton. In the following year in the Dundee 


j meeting of the British Association and as 
-Eresident of the anthropological section 






“sion to the same principle :— 


bP ` “The modern problems of anthropology that 


wwe have to solve, those which relate to man 
Wand his inventions since the time of his world- 
wide distribution and differentiation into races, 
sare not so much questions of independent 


evolution, but rather those concerning the 


migrations, the intermixtures and the blending ° 


vof different races and cultures. The hypothesis 
eof the ‘fundamental similarity of the working of 
pthe human mind’ is no more potent to explain 
ephe idegtity of customs in widely different parts 
pot the world, the distribution. of megalithic 
eniovements, or the first appearance of metals in 
p America, than it isto destroy our belief that 
-one man, and one only, originally conceived 
i the idea of the mechasical use to which steam 
ecould be applied, or that the electric battery 
kwas not independently evolved in each of the 
‘eountries where it is fow in use.’* | 
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The ideas underlying this hypothesis are : 
like the invention of steam engine and electric 
battery of modern times the invention of geome- 
trical forms of decoration, the discovery 0 


copper, and the use of big stones as monuments ` 


in primitive days were due to gifted individuals 
working under fortuitously favourable circums- 
tances. Same was also the case with new beliefs, 
rites, or customs. They owed their inauguration 
to individuals and was.primarily confined to the 
kith and kin of those individuals. But as a 
particular usage or invention spread in wider 


` circles it crystalised into a race heritage. Later 


on it migrated to other countries with the 
migration of the race or people with whom it 
was a heritage and was transmitted to other 
races or peoples asa result of cultural contact 
or racial amalgamation. In the field of cultural 
anthropology Graebner’s theory occupies a 
place nearly analogous to that of heredity in 
the sphere of physical anthropology and biology. 
Both the theories exclude evolution and explain 
the origin of new types of culture or physical 
structure by the intermingling of pre-existing 
types. I myself have been led to adopt this 
theory as a result of the comparative study of 
the Sakta and Vaishnava cults as they are prac- 
tised in- Bengal and to conclude that Saktism 
is rooted, as it were, in the germ-cells of our 
people, and was origmally adopted in conse- 
quence of amalgamation with immigrants be- 
longing to what may be called -a Sakta race. 
Now, what is the most distinctive feature of 
Saktism ? . To a Sākta the Sakti or energy that 
creates, sustains, and destroys the universe is 
personated asa female being, the jaganmiétd, 
‘Mother of the Universe’, or Great Mother, 
The Pauranik triad, Brahms, Vishnu and Siva 
are Her offsprings and subordinate to Her. In 
the first chapter of the Nirvana-tantra is nar- 
rated this myth of creation. In the world of 
truth (satya-loka) was she as a shapeless (Nira- 
kara) mass of light. From Her pervading the 
universe (jaganmaāyā ) was born Brahmg. She 
advised. Brahma to marry and gave him as his 
wife Savitri who emerged out of her body. 
Vishnu was born next. The Great Mother 
(jaganmaté ) gave Vaishnavi, who also came 


‘out of her body, as wife of Vishnu. : Siva was 
born of her last and She Herself married Siva. 


In the ‘Kubjikd-tantra, Chapter I (as quoted itt 
the Pranatoshini), we are told, Brahmani (the 
Sakti of Brahms), creates and not Brahma 
himself who is only a ghost (preta); Vaishnavi 
(the Sakti of Vishnu) protects and not Vishnu 
himself who is but a ghost; Rudrani (the Sakti 
of Siva) destroys and. not Siva himself, who is 
but a ghost.* Saktism now prevails to somé 
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extent in Bengal and in the neighbouring 
Mithila, and toa less extent in Maharashtra 
and Gujarat. Vaishnavism is far more wide- 
spread. In Bengal Vaishnavism has more 
votaries than Saktism and in Assam Saktism 
is all but dead. But there isa good deal of 
difference between. Vaishnavism as it prevails 
ii the Sakta countries and the Vaishnavism of 
the other countries. In Hindustan the Vaishna- 
vas ate Ramiaits, they worship Rama and Sita. 
In Southern India, among peoples speaking 
Dravidian languages, there are two great 
Vaishnava sects, the Srivaishnavas and Madh- 
vas who worship their deity as Narayana or 
Vishnu and though they adore the incarnations, 
Rama and Krishna, the cult of the child Krishna 
of Vrindavan has no recognised place in their 


systems. But in Bengal and Gujarat Vaishnavism: 


A oe in the shape of the cult of Radha and 
tishna. Vaishnavism, I believe, is a founded- 
religion that owed its first impulse to the his- 
torical personality of Krishna-Vasudeva. But 
like Buddhism, Vaishnavism has also undergone 
profound modifications among different peoples 
under the influence of indigenous cults. The 
peculiar form of Vaishnavism that prevails in 
Bengal and in other areas where Saktism was 
once dominant, has assumed its present form, 
the cult of Radha and Krishna, under the 
infludnce of Saktism. I hope to develop this 
thesis on some future occasion. For the present, 
I think, it will be sufficient to point out that the 
Radha-Krishna worshippers of Bengal thongh 
recognising Krishna as the Supreme Being 
( bhagavan svayaim ) and Radha as the personi- 
fication of the intensest form of devotion to 
Krishna, disclose a tendency to place Radha 
even above Krishna. This is wellillustrated by 
a very popular Bengali song which contains an 
interesting dialogue between a parrot and its 
mate. I shall translate two of the stanzas :— 

Parrot says, “My Krishna lifted a hill.” His 
mate replies, “My Radha (enabled him todo so 
by) giving him the strength ; or else how could 
he do it?” Parrot says, “The crown in my 
Krishna’s head inclines towards the left.” His 
mate retorts, ‘‘(it so inclines) in order to touch 
the foot of my Radha ; or else why should it be 
so inclined ?”* 

The Vaishnavas of Bengal also identify 
Radha with Adya-sakti, the primordial energy 
personified as a female. This is of course 
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Saktism pure and simple. The Radha-Krishna:4 


cult of Bengalis Vaishnavism greatly modifedss 
by Saktism and adopted to Sakta cast of mind. 3a 
The Vedic people did not possess this trait, fot 
in the Vedic literature female divinities play ouly; 4 
minor parts. Neither is it a Dravidian traits 
The Dravidian worship of the grama devatis or 
village deities is recognised as a survival of the:g 
pre-Brahmanic Dravidian religion. In the Teluguss 
Canarese countries these village deities ares 
almost. all female. This has led anthropologist$‘iy 
to the conclusion that in the old Dravidian’, 
religion the worship ofthe female principle was 
the leading ; 








feature. But among the typica 
Dravidians in the. Tamil districts of Southern 
India the most prominent position in the village 24 
pantheon is occupied, not by any amma or godai 
dess, but. by a male deity called Iyenar or Ayyéen=" 
ar. Bishop Whitehead has observed this fact in: 
the Tamil districts of Tanjore, Trichinopoly and. 4 
Cuddalore, and I have notieed it in the interior: 
of the Madura and Tinnevelly districts 
According to Gopinath Rao, Ayyenar is- ad 
corruption of arya and means the noble one 3 
In the Tamil country Ayyenar is also known as 


A 


Hari-hara-putra, the son of Vishnu and Siva, 


but he ranks no higher than a mere village deity} 


worshipped mostly by lower classes and his zong 4 


N 
iT 


ship performed by sudra priests. But among 4 
Malayalam speaking population of Malabar” 
Ayyenar under the name of Sastri or ruler ocet? 
pies the place of the national deity. His worship g 
is performed by the Brahman priest. Gopinath 










Rao writes: * “Itis an invariable rule in they 
Malayalam country thatin every temple, be it of 8 
Siva or of Vishnu, there must be in its south 
west corner a shrine of Sastg. He is considered: 
by them as the guardian of the land and as such: 
eight mountain tops along the Western Ghats; 


up eight images of Sasta to protect the country» 
on the west of the mountain ranges, inhabited:§ 
by the Malayalis, from all external evils and? 
misfortunes.” t So we are not warranted: in% 
believing that the primitive Dravidians were 
Saktas, and as we have already seen no trace of # 
Sākta influence is found in the Vaishnavism a 
of the Dravidas. i: 









Father has not only succeeded in resisting the: 
invasion of Vaishnavism among the Bengalis i 
Gujaratis and other neighbouring peoples of; 
India, it has succeeded in maintaining itselfip2 
Western Asia against farmore unaccomnipdating 4 
invaders. Ancient monuments and traditions bears 
witness to the existence of the cult of a great. 
Goddess, the Great Mother, in Western Asia: 
and in the island of Crete. In Anatolia she? 
was known as Kybele, amd tinder other námet 


È The Village Gods of South India, Londody 


| Elements of the Hindu Iconography. ; o 
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in other lands. Like the Sakti of the Sakta she 
“Also became the mother of a son by spontaneous 
generation. When Christianity conquered these 
«lands, the Great Mother came again to her own 
“in the guise of Virgin Mary by the fourth 
© Christian century. Hogarth writes: “I have 
"known Christian countrymen of a West Anato- 
¿lian valley to whom that motherhood (i. e., 
Virgin Mary’s Motherhood of Christ) was 
t: evidently unknown, and when - spoken of re- 
z mained without interest or significance. She 
z is a self-sufficient, independent embodiment of 
; divinity, to whom the ruder folk of Mediterra- 
s mean lands offer their prayers and pay their vows 
alone. She and no other is beseeched to grant 
#tacrease and fertility; she and no other is 
‘weredited with the highest direction of human 
affairs." The persistent dominance of the 
"veult of Sakti in Bengal and of the Great Mother 
an Western Asia must be traced to a common 
rocatse, a religious necessity to embody the idea of 
“the Supreme Being in the feminine. As the Vedic 
boAryans.and the Dravidians did not feel this 
è necessity in India, so the Sumerians, the Baby- 
p fonians, the Assyrians, the pure Semites, the 
‘Framans, and the Ionians did not feel this 
egecessity in Western Asia, and their representa- 
=tives do not feel it even now. This irresistible 
‘necessity of conceiving the Divine as feminine 
“seems to be rooted in the blood, or in other 
“words, is a racial trait. The culture of one race 
“may be transmitted to another with or without 
Suntermixture of blood to any appreciable extent. 
$- But an element of culture that is capable of 
s“offering prolonged resistance to opposing ele- 
fments may be recognised as an index of consider- 
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kfar- beyond the present Sakta areas. But it 














tand had to accommodate itself to Saivism and 
.«Vaishnavism by yielding to Siva or Vishuua rank 
superior to Sakti. In a similar way the Great 
Mother of Anatolia also penetrated into 
‘Babylonia, Syria, Egypt, Persia, Greece and 
p Italy but had to be satisfied with a place 
egubordinate to the ancient dominant male 
p éity of these countries, But with the popula- 
pon of the early centres of her cult, such as 
Bengal in India and Anatolia in Western Asia, 
the case is different. In these regions the Great 
3 Mother retains her supremacy in spite of the 
‘antrusion of the conception of Vishnu-Krishna, 
3: # Hogarth D. G., Presidential Address, Section H, 
Report of the British Association, 1907, p. 623. 


A Of love I sang not, for to me appears 
go . That love in loving lives, in utterance dies ; 
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scould not flourish there in its pristine form’ 
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Supreme Brahman or God the Father. So with 


regard to such peoples this remark of Robertson 
Smith is fully applicable : “Experience shows 


that primitive religious beliefs are practically « 


indestructible, except by the destruction of the 
race in which they are ingrained.” Physical 
anthropology also lends support to the testi- 
mony of culture as regards the racial affinities 
of Western Asia. In both groups of peoples 
there is acommor element, a considerable broad- 
headed element which is almost absent among 


‘the Hindusthanis, the Hill tribes of Central India, 


and the Tamils of Southern India. When the 
percentage of head-breadth to head-length is 
less than 75, the -head is called long (dolicho- 
cephalic) and when this percentage is 80 or 
more the head is called broad, round or short 
(brachy-cephalic) with an intermediate typé 
(meso-cephalic) of which the index varies from 
75 to below 80. The broad-heads of Western 
Asia ate called Armenoids by anthropologists. 
So the head-form of the Indian peoples like the 
Gujaratis, Marathis, and the Bengalis together 
with a very important element of their culture 
indicates that among these peoples there isa 
stray infusioh of Armenoid blood, or assuming 
Pamir'as the centre of diffusion.of the round- 
headed stock, we many better say, of the 
Pamirian stock. 

By emphasising the intimate connection of 
race and culture I do not mean to minimise the 
importance of environment in shaping and 
modifying culture. The investigation of the 
relation of place and culture falls within the 
domain of the new science of Geography or 
anuthropogeography. In the Southern States 
of the great Republic of America the white 
population is deteriorating evidently on account 
of the climate. This has led to the study of 
climate with a view to devise practical means to 
counteract its bad influence. The damp heat 
we live in is far from stimulating. For raising 
a good crop three different elements are neces- 
sary—good seed, good soil and nurture. Soil 
and nurture give the seed opportunities to grow 
but they cannot cause variations, that is to say, 
cannot improve the seed itself. Our racial 


heritage is the seed. Anthropology by revealing 
_to us the laws of inheritance that have governed 


the origin and development of varieties may 
show the path of amelioration of our people 


‘and of relieving it of the burden of congenital 


defects. This is the greatest service that 
anthropology is likely to render to humanity. 
RAMAPRASAD CHANDA. 
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Lo ! falling petals make in summer-time, 
Of dawn a fragtance and of night a balm, 
Of trancéd air i £ 
A box of spikenard rare ; {essence calm, 
Come, light ye down sweet words, drop love’s stilled 
And make his heart the vial for my rhyme. 
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LORD MORNINGTON’S TREATMENT OF. THE NIZAM 


HEN Lord Mornington, on his way 
out to India, was detained at the 
Cape of Good Hope, he opened 
the Secret Despatches addressed to the 
Honourable the Court of Directors. From 
those secret despatches, as well as from con- 
versations with Major Kirkpatrick, he came to 
know of the state of affairs which obtained in 
the different native States of India. In his 
two letters to the Right Hon’ble Mr. Dundas 
from the Cape, he clearly indicated the policy 
which he would pursue in India. He asked 
Mr. Dundas to “bear in mind the state of the 
Native Powers in India at this moment; and 
recollect that the greatest advantage which 
we now possess is the present deranged con- 
dition of those interests.” That is to say, 
Lord Mornington was glad to inform Mr. 
Dundas that the favourable opportunity for 
establishing the supremacy of the East India 
Company in India had arrived on account of 
the deranged condition of the affairs of the 
Native Powers in India; this opportunity 
should not be lost. 

There were only two powers in the penin- 
sula of India which had ever crossed blades 
with the Company for gaining supremacy in 
India. These two powers were Haidar Ali 
with his son Tippoo ; and the Marathas. The 
State of Haidaradad, that is of the Nizam, 
had never had the courage to fight the Com- 


pany. 


When Lord Mornington asked Mr. Dundas 


“to bear in mind the state of the Native 


Powers in India” he referred to Tippoo, to the 
Marathas and the Nizam. Tippoo had been 
unjustly attacked by Cornwallis and been 
made to give up half his dominion; as well 
as avery large amount of money as war in- 
demnity. It speaks well for the good govern- 
ment of his State that he punctually paid up 
the stipulated sum. When Cornwallis imposed 
the large indemnity on Tippoo, he was under 
the impression that that prince would not be 
able to fulfil his engagements as to money pay- 
ments owing to his resources being crippled, 
for he was. made to part with half of his 
dominion. That nobleman must have thought 
that the East India Company would thus be 
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furnished with a pretext for absorbing Tipp 
remaining territory for that prince’s ina ili 
to pay the stipulated sum of war indemnif; 
However, in this Cornwallis and others we 
disappointed. Other pretexts were fabricat 
to which we shall refer further on. i 

The Marathas also were not objects. 
such terror and dread to the Company, 
they had been in the time of Warrene 
Hastings. Mr. Mostyn at Poona and Captaitgg 
William Kirkpatrick at Scindia’s Court hada 
admirably carried out their instructions asi 
to creating confusion and disorder in ther 
Maratha Empire. Lord Mornington wrofé 
to Mr. Dundas from the Cape of Good 
Hope :— ee 

“I am aware that some opinions have been throw 


out from very respectable quarters, the tendency etig 
which appears to lead towards a sentiment -approachsemt 
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ing to satisfaction in the dissensions and divisionsag 
which have lately taken place among the MahrattaSavag 
„Fortunately no one of the co-estates, nor the. heath 
of the Empire, has yet acquired the means of wieldingay 
the united force of the whole bodys but while some Siy 
the chiefs have made great and valuable acquisition 
of dominion, and considerably increased their military 
strength, the authority and influence of the Peshwang 
has rapidly declined ; and it could not now be expected 
that any considerable body of chiefs would be disposed 
to prosecute, under his direction, any common view ý 
joint operation with any degree of zeal or vigour,” t 

However, the Marathas were still ce 
sidered formidable, and it was not deeme 
advisable to cross blades with them. Th: 
had but recently inflicted a crushing defe 
on the Nizam and this victory showed t} 
capabilities of the Maratha chiefs. Gra, 
Duff writes :— 

“This was the last time the chiefs of the Mahrat#: 
nation assembled under the authority of their Peish 

But the position of the Nizam wag 
altogether a different one. It was also”; 
pitiable one. The Nizams of Haidarabaga 
had never been conspicuous for their valouis 
inthe field or statesmanship in the cabine 
These princes always furnished the ru 
of the ladder by which the British t 
to their ultimate supremacy in India. A 
the death of the first Nizam-ul-mulk, it swag 
the struggle for the succession to the Nizama 
which for the first time brought. the Frenchi 
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sand the English into the arena of Indian 
epolitics. Again, the Nizam yielded the Circars 


sto Cornwallis without any remonstrance or 
“show of resistance. In the war with Tippoo, 
‘the Nizam assisted the British. 

© > Lord Mornington knew the weak position 
sof the Nizam. He knew how he had been 
“defeated by the Marathas. Major Kirkpatrick 
“also made him acquainted while at the Cape 
Of. Good Hope with the actual condition of 
ithe Nizam’s affairs. He wrote to Mr. Dundas : 
odt have already observed how much the posture 
¿0f the Nizam’s affairs is altered with relation to the 
“balance of power between him and the Maratha 
2States, and how much it has been weakened and 
edegraded by the Treaty of Khuradlah and by the 
«manner in which it has been carried into execution.” 
Se » He rightly grasped the situation of the 
"Nizam when he wrote :— 

PoOAt present the Court of Hyderabad seems 
willing to purchase a closer connection with us by 
pgreat sacrifices, and if that connection should not 
fappear objectionable on other grounds, it may 
‘probably take place on much more advantageous 
terros to us, if we grant it as a matter-of favour to the 
solicitation of the Nizam, than if we commence the, 
Rpegotiation by demanding the dismission of any 









e 


pero the Nizam’s military establishment.” 

ei Knowing the Nizam’s position, Lord 
Mornington decided to bring his territory 
wander the control of the Company. But it 
Ewas the fear of Tippoo which made the British 
deprive the Nizam of his independence and 
ereduce him to the position of a feudatoary. 

me: Before we proceed to describe the 
methods which were adopted to reduce the 
gNizam, it is necessary to refer to the army 
kof the native Powers of India at that time. 

$= The natives of India have been always 
Bdistinguished since time immemorial for their 
physical courage and truthfulness. They were 
eno cowards. If they have been subdued by 
mevery rising Power of the world, it was not 
‘due to their inferiority in physique, or want of 
pravery, but mostly to their lack of military 
discipline, their disunion, want of weapons of 
isrecision and destruction and numerous other 
"causes among which perhaps their childlike 
Esimapliciey~ might be mentioned asone. They 
"were simple to the limit of their own disad- 
‘vantage, and magnanimous to their enemies. 
“Their possession of these qualities perhaps 
accounts for the absenee of patriotism among 
hem. For, patriotism, after all, implies selfish- 
gess and worldliness., 

= Of all the Christian nations who came 
@ut to India for the purpose of commerce, 
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the French were the first to entertain the idea 


of the conquest of India. They also discovered - 


the means of the conquest, because they 

mixed more freely with the natives of India 

than any other Christian nation. 

writes i— i 
“The two important discoveries for conquering 

India were—tst, The weakness of the native armies 

against European discipline: 2nd, The facility of 


imparting that discipline to natives in the European’ 


service. Both discoveries were made by the French.” 


To impart this European discipline to 
their soldiers the principal native Powers of 
India had employed European military 
adventurers in their service. Haidar Ali was 
the first to set the example to others by enter- 
taining French military officers in his employ 
to discipline troops. His .example was 
followed by Scindia, Holkar and the Nizam. 
But this éntertainment of European mercenar- 
ies was the fatal mistake which cost the native 
Powers their independence. 

Although the French made the discoveries 
for the conquest of -India, they never made 
any serious attempt to found an Empire in 
India. Mr. Sullivan writes :— 

“France was desirous of péace, England would only 

rant it on conditionrof Dupleix’s recall: thus while 
England ceded a few insignificant cities, France resign- 
ed an Empire.” 

“Never did a country,” writes Macaulay, “make 
so great a sacrifice from a love of peace.” 

The French being out of the field, the 
English found no difficulty in subduing the 
Dutch and taking possession of their settle- 
ments in India’ and the East. Thus they 
were left the sole Christian nation in India to 
do just what they liked. They had no anxiety 
from any European Powers, because none 
existed in India. So they turned their atten- 
tion to extending their possessions in India. 
Cornwallis led the way by unjustly attacking 
‘Tippoo. 

The entertainment of European military 
adventurers by the native Powers in India 
caused great anxiety to the Ministry in 
England, of which Pitt was the leader. Pitt 
thought this would stand inthe way of his 
founding an Empire in India. So when Lord 
Mornington came out to India, he was instruc- 
ted to particularly watch the armies of the 
native Powers. 

Tippoo, Scindia and the Nizam had 
European adventurers in theiremploy. When 
Lord Mornington decided to go to war with 


J 


Tippoo, he thought it would be a precaution- — 
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ary measure if he could disband the corps of 
the Nizam. officered by Europeans and 
pecially Frenchmen. He knew that he could 
“not bully Scindia as easily as he could the 
Nizam. So the Nizam was the first to fall 
under his scheme of subsidiary alliance, 
These military adventurers were ready to 
commit any baseness fora sufficient pecuniary 
inducement Had Lord Mornington chosen 
to corrupt them or buy them over, he would 
not have found any difficulty in so doing. It 
was one of the methods suggested to him by 
Major Kirkpatrick at the Cape. But this 
method would have cost money which Lord 
Mornington was not inclined to spend, + 

The Resident at Haidarabad at this time 


was Major William Kirkpatrick’s younger 
Morother, named Captain James  Achills 
Kirkpatrick. He was known at the Nizam’s 


Court as Hashmat Jung, the Magnificent in 
Battle. He was remarkably clever for in- 
triguing among the nobles and had so far 
reconciled himself to the customs and manners 
of the East that he solemnised a marriage con- 
tract with the daughter of one of the Muha- 
.madan nobles of the Court at Haidarabad, in 
the zzkha form known to Muhamadan Law, 


This Captain J. A. Kirkpatrick was notfree . 


from those vices for which the servants of the 
Company were notorious. The nobles of 
Haidarabad complained to Lord Mornington, 
levelling the charges of bribery, corruption 
‘and murder against Captain Kirkpatrick. 
Meer Allum, a former envoy of the Nizam to 
the Company, openly declared that Kirkpatrick 
had once vainly endeavoured to influence him 
with a bribe.” Ofcourse, Lord Mornington 


* That Meer Allum should have at all ventured 
ato bring such a charge against the Resident 
proves to demonstration that the Resident’s conduct 
was not above suspicion. Meer Alum owed his 
position and very existence to the British; for him, 
therefore, to have complained against the British 
Resident shows that ‘the latter’s conduct was 
reprehensible. -Meer Allum was the great grandè 
father of the first Sir Salar Jung. Regarding the 
,appointment of Meer Allum as the Nizam’s minister 
alter the death of Azjm-ul-Oomrah, a certain Indian 
gentleman writes :— * À 

“High over all the rival candidates to wear the 
mantle of Azim-ul-Oomrah towered Meer Allum., 
Great and varied were his services to his country......, 
His unsullied character and his vast knowledge of 
affairs, his intimate familiarity based upon a thorough 
sympathy with the cardinal aims of the British Indian 
policy, all combined to afford him an equipment, rare 
m the circumstances of his age, for the high office of 
Minister. | | 
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was in duty bound to clear the character of the + 
man who had rendered him valuable political: 
services. But as the so-called ‘honorable’: 
acquittal’ of Warren Hastings by the nobles: 
peers who pronounced their verdict on his *.* 
impeachment,. does not prove that the first’ 
Governor-General of India was not guilty of cs 
the charges brought against him, so the white... 
washing of Kirkpatrick’s character by Lord : | 
Mornington is no evidence for any historian ©, 
to- believe that those charges were not -i 
genuine. The very fact that some nobles :4 
ventured to bring such charges against the 
Resident, whom they knew tobe a great friend 
of the Governor-General, shows that these 
charges were not ill-founded. l 

Such was the character of the man whom *;/ 
Lord Mornington chose as his instrument for ~ 
depriving the Nizam of his independence, 
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fan Although at this time none else in Hydera-s -: 
bad possessed Meer Allum’s qualifications, the Nizam “; 
was not over-anxious to obtain his services; and his <" 
appointment was mainly due to the strong support of © 
the British Residency. 

Caon in a country 
Indian subjects and subjects of the Native States are, ~. 
in every respect but political, the component parts of |<. 
the same social organisation, it becomes the obvious = 
function of the suzerain power to educate those States “>. 
into a capacity to accept and follow. its own ideal of “i 
good government... 

“This community of ideal can be realized in two 


like India, where British 


ways : firstly, through the instrumentality of ministers 


appointed to administer the government of native: 
States ; secondly, by the direct exercise on the part x, 
of native Princes, of their power and authority on =; 
the lines laid down by the Paramount Power. ie 
“In the commencement of the nineteenth century, °° 
when the supremacy of England was recognised by <. 
native Princes without an adequate conception of how 
that supremacy would quality their rights in the > 
internal administration of their own States, it was the ~*~ 
policy of British Statesmanship to have that administra- > ` 
tion under the control of ministers whose elevation. < 
was the result, not of the choice of their own sovereigns, 
but of the influence of the Supreme Government. a 
| wey Lt was therefore necessary at the period of ©? 
time we have reached in the history of Hyderabad, +. 
that its Prime Minister should be a statesman who --: 
merited the confidence of the British Residency, even. 
more than he had secured the respect of his @wn = 
Sovereign. , Meer Allum made the nearest approach to -= 
that ideal of a Hyderabad Minister, which, in the = < 
early years of the. nineteenth century, had been; < 
cherished by the British Government, To his appoint... 
ment, the Nizam gave a reluctanteconsent.’ =~ ee 
Thus, then, it is evident from the circumstances... 
narrated above regarding Meer Allum’s elevation that. & 
he enjoyed the confidence of the British. For him. -s 
therefore it was not possible to have. made any? yy 
complaint against the British Resident without good. 3, 
and strong grounds. — ee 
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< The Court of the Nizam was also corrupt. 
.-There was not at that time a single courtier at 
“Haidarabad who could be called a statesman. 
«Those who imagine that the sceptre of India 
passed out of the hands of the Muhammadans to 
` the British, should remember the fact that the 
© State which helped the British to gain- the 
< sceptre and, at a critical moment when the 
sceptre was about to fall from their hands, 
„came to their rescue, was a Muhammadan one. 


` w 


“That State was Haidarabad. 
“been distinguished in possessing 


It has never 
any far- 


¿seeing statesman for its ruler or minister, or 
“any valiant soldier for its general. 


qualities which distinguish men of a superior- 


ity, and its survival, to the. lack of those 


: order. 


| Knowing the nature of this State Lord 


Mornington wrote to the Resident, Captain 
J. A. Kirkpatrick, to displace the Nizam’s 


corps officered by the French,. by the Com- 


» William, 8th July, 1798- 


| pany’s troops offiéered by the English. The 


letter is marked “Secret” and dated Fort 
On the very same 


: date, he wrote to the Resident at the Court 


- at Haidarabad.. At ` Poona, 
= did not meet with the success which crowned 
_ Kirkpatrick’s proceedings at Haidarabad. For, 
© although Nana Fadnavis was a prisoner, the 


` “of the Peishwa at Poona, making proposals 


similar to those in his letter to the Resident 
the Resident 


Mornington’s letter to Kirkpatrick shows 


© the manner in which the Governor. General 


was desirous of accomplishing his object. 
He was conspiripg against Tippoo, and to 


_ make the conspiracy a success, he did not 


- was adopting. 
~ towards Tippoo later on, but it is only proper 
-here to state that there was not sufficient cause 


stoop to consider the nature of the means he 
We shall refer to his conduct 


This State owed its origin to want of fidel- 
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Kirkpatrick, Mornington presumes Tippoo en- 


tertained hostile designs against the Company 


and therefore the Nizam’s French officers andy 


men should be dismissed. He took it for granted 


-that the Nizam’s French officers would join 


-Tippoo in the event of a war with Mysore.. 
_ This was a preposterous and gratuitous pre- 


‘which the 


sumption. The Nizam and the Peishwa‘as 
well as the East India Company had entered 
into an agreement in 1792, known as the 
Triple Alliance by which each of the contract- 
ing parties were bound to assist each other 
against the aggression of Tippoo. In the 
event of Tippoo’s invading the territory of any 
one of the allies, the other members of the 
Triple Alliance were to combine against him. 
No opportunity occurred to test the good faith 


y 


ofany one of the allies regarding this agree-* 


ment, for Tippoo never troubled any one 
since his defeat by Cornwallis. 

It was against the Law of Nations to de- 
prive any State of its independence in the 
manner which Lord Mornington proposed. 
To fight and conquer foreign territory, with- 
out any just cause, although reprehensible, 
is a straightforward’ procedure compared to 
the .crooked policy of Subsidiary Alliance of 
Irish Governor-General was the 
author. Again and again, this Governor- 
General whom his biographer, a minister of 
the Christian faith, named Revd. W. H. Hut- 


ton, considers “the first ruler of India to- 


evil results which have befallen the simple 
and innocent native powers of India, whe 


2 


= Poona Court was not so corrupt as that at stand forth decisively as a Christian,” wrote / 
_Haidarabad. The reflection of Nana Fadnavis’ jn public and state documents that he was 

n splendid genius cast a borrowed light upon “pursuing no schemes of conquest or exten- 

¿< the’ Court which he had once warmed with sion of dominion,. and entertaining no pro- 

» his sunny radiance. Mornington’s letter to jects of ambition or agetandizement.” But 
. Captain Kirkpatrick deserves more than or- was the project of the Subsidiary Alliance in 

<: dinary attention. Ifthe first Nizam-ul-mullk keeping with this public assurance ? 

_ brought about the downfall of; the Moghul This scheme of ‘Subsidiary Alliance’ was # 

. Empire, the reigning Nizam of 1798 made the the diplomatic snare invented by the genius of 

. English the supreme Power in India. But Lord Mornington on the suggestion of Major 

> this supremacy of the English was not a. little Kirkpatrick, late Resident at Haidarabad, to 

“due to the instrumentality of the Governor- deprive Indians of their independence and 

General Lord Mornington and the Resident extend the territories of the British’ in India. 

© at Haidarabad, named Captain Kirkpatrick. It is not easy to adequately describe the 


į 
r- 


reposed unbounded confidence and trust in — 


the Company, by “the Subsidiary Alliance” 
scheme. The author of this scheme meant 


nothing short of treachery by asking, the, 


independent States of India to adopt ie 
* A certain European writing in the pages of the 


Asiatic Quarterly Review for January 1887 said w=  ” 
«The subsidiary system, however well it may have «: 
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"to go to war with that pringe. In:his letter to 
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if the ee in. itself i is so bad, the method 
by which it was forced on the State of 
Haidarabad was also dishonorable. The 
wperusal of Lord Mornington’s letters to Captain 
WKrikpatrick confirms this opinion. No one 
will give the credit to Lord Mornington 
of being. “an honest thief.” He enjoined 
the Resident at Haidarabad not to divulge the 
secret of the scheme to the Nizam, but should 
plot with his. minister Azim-ul- Omra. . “You 
will also urge to Azim-ul-Omra,” wrote Lord 
. Mornington to Captain Kirkpatrick, “the 
credit and honor which it would reflect on 
his administration if through his means the 
Nizam and the Peishwa should be enabled to 
derive reciprocal advantage and permanent 
security from a state of confusion which 
» appeared to threaten their common ruin.” 
What was the object of Lord Mornington 
in thus‘ withholding from the Nizam himself 
this scheme of the proposed Subsidiary Alli- 
ance? To our mind there is no doubt that 
Azim-ul-Omra was in the pay of the servants 
of the Company and had been bribed to 
betray his master. It was no uncommon 
thing in the time of this “Christian” Gover- 
nor-General-to bribe ministers of the Native 
Powers of India. The Duke of Wellington, 
the brother of this “Christian” Governor- 
General, wrote to Major Shawe from his 
Camp at Toka, north of the Godavery, 
on the 24th August, 1803: ‘You will 
@have observed from my letters to Colonel 
Close, that have urged him to pay 
the minister, in order to have accurate 
information of what passes.’ The Duke of 
Wellington, at that time the Honorable 
Major-General Arthur Wellesley, would not 
have ventured to bribe the Peishwa’s 
ministers, had there been no pevgene for so 


Worked, was nothing more than a dian it was for 
the purpose of throwing dust into the eyes of the 
British public. It arose from the repeated orders of 
the home government to abstain from aggression......, 
“To comply with the wishes of Parliament was im- 
possible, so a milder course was adopted. These 
countries were not Ostensibly conquered ; the sovereign 
was allowed to remain on his throne, with all the 
atrappings of royalty, but substantial power was trans- 
ferred trom him to the person of a political agent. 
British conscience was. therefore soothed. by substitu- 
ting for the name of conquest the milder term of 
annexation and the Company was satisfied to pocket 
the gains which accrued to it without inquiring too 
carefully into thesmethod of acquisition.” 
The simpleeminded Asiatics could hardly un- 
ao ud this policy of ARERI alliance. 
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, assembling the troops destined for Hyderabad, 
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ET T jere is no legal epee to a E 
that Azim-ul-Omra was receiving bribes g 
from the British officials. But ne ennie 
ing the manner in which he helped them 3s% 
in carrying out their scheme of “Subsidiary 2 a 
Alliance,” and also the fact that the nobles ot: 
Haidarabad had levelled charges against 
Captain Kirkpatrick, there is every probaz : 
bility, amounting almost to certainty, thatwc4 
Azim-ul-Omra was in the pay of the Resi-. Re 
dent. ee 

Nizam-ul-Mulk, as minister of the Moghul“, a 


Emperor, betrayed his master and thus * 
‘precipitated the downfall of the Moghul, K 
Empire. The State which had been founded. x 


by usurpation, lost its independence, if not. 
existence, by the treachery of its minister. cs 

But to turn to Lord Mornington’s letter...’ 
The Governor-General wrote to Captain, 
Kirkpatrick :— 


You. will urge to Azim-ul-Omra in the strongest 4 
terms, the necessity of his taking every precaution to" 
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prevent the propositions for the dismission of the: s5 
French party from transpiring ; and you will suggest / ag 


to him the propriety of dispersing the corps in small: 5 
parties for the purpose of facilitating its final reduc; a 
tion, and of preventing the officers and privates from. 
passing into the service of Tippoo or of Scindiah. es 
“Should Azim-ul-Omra consent, in the name of 14 
the Nizam, to the proposed conditions, you will them z? 


require the march of the troops from Fort St.George.” "4 


On the 15th July 1798, Lord Mornington: 
wrote to General Harris, who, in addition to‘: 
his own duties as Commander-in-Chief of the? a 
Madras .Army, was at that time acting ast i 
Governor of Madras, as follows :—~ , 


“My object is to restore the Nizam to some degree es 
of efficiency and power.* The measure forms part! 4 
of a much more extensive plan for the establishment za 
of our alliances, previously to the moment when Tippoog'y 
imay expect tobe enabled to attack us, The whole of 4 
‘my arrangements will shortly be communicated to you 3.54 
at present, I shall only recommend to fyou, in the” o 
most earnest manner, the speedy and effectual execu- ne 
tion of the measure directed in the annexed despatch zx, 4 
‘as I know your honest zeal for the public service, and: ge 
the activity which accompanies it, I look. with confidence 3 
to the accomplishment of my anxious wish for tl 
success of that part of my plan, which is now committed 
to your charge. I imagine, that the best position fo 
WOU 
be inthe Guntoor Gircar, sessssessesserereonerisee P NEC 
not recommend the most strict attention to secrecy in 
„the whole of this proceeding ; the least intimation of 
“my design would instantly set the whole French facti 7 
at Hyderabad i in motion, and frustrate the whole of m by 
views. It will be necessary “to apprize the acting 


ae 























* This is the language of diplomacy; meaning 
plain words that the Nizam should be ia al p 
independence. 
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‘Resident at Hyderabad, of the intended station of the 


“troops, in order that he may communicate with the 


oN 


commanding officer. I repeat my reliance on you 
for the expeditious and effectual performance of this 
‘service, of which the importance in my estimation is so 
igh, that in addition to my applause on public grounds, 
I shall consider your cordial co-operation as a great 
claim on my private gratitude... aree XOU 
will communicate the whole proceeding to the Resident 


at Poonah and Hyderabad for their information only, 


and not to be imparted to their respective courts.” 


From the above it is clear that he did not 


? consider it necessary to discuss the propriety 


4 
a 


2 


or otherwise of the scheme of Subsidiary 
Alliance with General Harris. He had no 


: authority even from the Parliament or the 


-= 
€ 
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Court of Directors to adopt the method which 
¿he did in depriving the Nizam of his inde- 
pendence. He wished to do everything by 


. coup de main ; hence his solicitude in instruct- 
< ing General Harris not to impart the informa- 
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= and Poona. 


‘tion regarding the dark scheme which he 
-was plotting, to the Courts of Hydarabad 
Knowing as he did, how 


easily he would succeed at ,Hydaradad in 
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¿Wrote to -Colonel 


depriving the Nizam of his independence, 
Lord Mornington, on the i8th July, 1798, 
William Palmer, the 
Resident at Hydarabad, in a letter marked 


~. “Private” :—"“that even the total failure of 


‘the negotiation at Poona will not prevent 

me from making an effort to recover the 

_ power and authority of the Nizam.” 
Captain Kirkpatrick at Hydarabad proved 


. & very able lieutenant to Lord Mornington 


sin his conspiracy. How far Azim-ul-Omra 
himself approved of the scheme, we have no 
smeans of knowing. It is from Captain 
‘Kirkpatrick’s letters only that we learn that 


the Minister of the Nizam had no objection 


OL 
H- 


Lord 


tothe proposed Subsidiary Alliance. 
1798, 


‘Mornington wrote on the r4th August, 
to Captain Kirkpatrick :— 


~ . “Azim-ul-Omra’s reception of my propositions has 


. afforded me the highest satisfaction; nor could it be 


expected that he should pledge himself to a greater 
plan embracing 
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extent on the first communication of a 
-sọ many complicated interestS.cer.ssccsecvesesevevenesss The 


raf our regiments, than that of dispersing the corps 
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of which it is composed, so as to prevent their forming 


a janction cither with a view of exciting a commotion 
in his Highness’s dominions, or of -retiring intg the 
territories of any other power. It is. indispensably 
necessary indeed that the intended dismission of the. 
French party should be kept secret until the Minister 
shall possess the means of attempting it with a 


certainty of success.,.....The nature of these measures — 


requires great despatch, the ordinary delays of an 
Astatic Court would defeat the whole system.” 
General Harris, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Madras Army and Governor of the 
Madras Presidency, although quite in the, 
dark regarding the purpose for which Lord 
Mornington had ordered him to assemble 
the. troops at Guntoor Circar, obeyed the 
order without raising any- objections. 
General Harris wasa soldier and it would 
have been unbecoming on his part to question- 


But the members of the Madras Councils were 
not to let the opportunity pass without a 
protest. General Harris paid no heed to their 
opposition. In his minute, dated “Secret 
Department, 31st July, 1798,” he wrote : 


“If { believed that the stipulated force was required 
only for the ordinary service of the Nizam, I would not 
hesitate to recommend that the execution of the order 
should be suspended until a reply was received to the 
representation which has been made to the supreme 
Government of our difficulties ; but, judging from the 
very pressing private request of the Earl of Morning- 
ton, that the detachment: may be equipped with the 


‘the propriety of Lord Mornington’s orders 


£ 


utmost promptitude and caution, that its formation is ` 


of great importance to the British interests in India, 


I should deem myself culpable if I thwarted any€ . 
general plan which may have been formed by the < 


supreme Government, by delaying, for i moment, to 
propose tothe Board the mode which Í deem most 
proper for the speedy and effectual accomplishment o 
the part with which we are charged.” 


For this service, Lord Mornington wrote 
to him on the rgth August, 1798 :— 

“I am anxious to avail myself of the earliest 
opportunity to return you my most cordial thanks for 
the zeal and resolution with which you have carried 
my suggestions into effect ; my letter of the 16th July 
will have informed you how essential a plan to the 
very existence of the British Empire in India would 
have been defeated if your honorable firmness had not 
overcome the suggestions of an opposition which 
would have pursuaded you to violate the law under the 
specious pretence of executing the spirit by disobey- 
in Council, 

"This opposition I am resolved to crush; I possess 
sufficient power to do so; and will exert those powers 


to the extreme point of their extent, rather than |- 


suffer the smallest particle of my plans for the public 


‘service to be frustrated by such unworthy means. 


ing the letter of the orders of the Governor-Genera® 


bi 
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With this view my earnest request to-youis, that you » 


will communicate to me without delay the names of 


` time he was not quite fourteen years old. 
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oy TORD MORNINGTON'S TREATMENT OF THE NIZAM 


those who have arrogated to iade the power of 
governing the empire committed to my charge... 
E T E A The dismission of the French 
corps at Hyderabad will take place immediately after 
the arrival of our increased subsidiary force......cccse 
TOTT It is extremely necessary that you should not 
divulge this information, until I am enabled to trans- 
mit you a more exact state of our negotiations, which 
I will not fail to do by the first favourable OPPORTUNI 

The troops from Fort St. George were now 
on full march for Haidarabad. So a treaty 
was entered into with the Nizam. The treaty 
bore the date of 1st September, 1798. By this 
treaty, the Nizam signed the death-warrant of 
his independence. ‘The very preamble of this 
treaty is a falsehood. It runs as follows :— 

“Whereas His Highness Nizam-ul-Mulk Asoph 
Jah Bahadur, has from the greatness of existing 
friendship, expressed a desire for an increase of the 
detachment of the Honourable Company’s troops at 
present serving His Highness,” &c. 

This is not true, since the Nizam never 
expressed any desire for an increase of the 
Company’s troops in his dominion. The fact 
is that the Company's troops were forced on 
His Highness by the Governor-General by 
means of fraud, combined ‘with force. 
preamble of the treaty is not true. l 

Before the arrival of the Company’s troops 
at Haidarabad, Captain Malcolm was 
appointed as Assistant to Captain Kirkpatrick. 
As he has played many parts, as a soldier 
diplomatist and administrator with great credit 
to himself and benefit to his compatriots, a 
short account of his early career will not be 
out of place here. He was, as his name 
indicates, a native of Scotland. His- parents 
were poor and were not above that parsimony 
which characterises the Scotch people. So they 
could not afford to give their son any edu- 
cation worth speaking of. Through the interest 


EE E3 


of Mr. Pasley, a London merchant, brother of - 


Mrs. Malcolm, a cadetship was procured for the 
boy, who was then not more than twelve years 
of age. When he was presented before the 
Court of Directors, to receive their consent 
to proceed to India, one of the Directors 
asked him, ‘Why, my little man, what would 
you do if you were to meet Hyder Ali?’ ‘Do 
Sir |, said the young aspirant, in prompt 
reply, ‘I would out with my sword and cut off 
his head.’ ‘You will do, was the rejoinder, 
‘et him pass.’ So the matter ended. 

He reached Madras in April, 1783. At that 
He 
was doing duty with his regiment for some 


= m and it was not till 1790 that he got a 


So the. 


‘most private and confidential’ letter dai 
































taste for soldiering in earnest. In that. yé 
Lord Cornwallis went to war with Tig 
without a just cause or provocation, an 
regiment to which Malcolm belonged 
part in the campaign. During this camp: 
Malcolm was brought into acquaintance - 
Sir John Kennaway, Mr. Graeme Mercer, 
others of the diplomatic corps, then. 
presenting British interests at the Cour 
Haidarabad. This was the turning-poin 
Malcolm’s career. His ambition was. ti 
and he resolved to distinguish himself in a 
diplomatic line. He commenced the: study: 
Persian and also the complicated question 
the relations of the East India Company w, 
the native powers of India. But it was ugt 
till 1798, that his ambition was wed 4 a 
his getting the appointment in the a Plone 
Service of India. In that. year, Long 
Mornington was appointed Governor-Gene ee 
of India ; on his way to Calcutta, he a ; a 
for a few days at Madras. Here Malcolm hi k. 
an opportunity of making the acquaintance:@ 
the Governor-General and taking the ibe À 
of presenting him with some of the pari ore 
he had written dealing with questions 2e 
Indian politics, and soliciting his Lords 
that “when opportunity offered, he migh 
employed in the diplomatic line 
profession.” Lord Mornington was 
favorably impressed with Malcolm. 


aes 


29th, July 1798, to the newly appolnte 
Governor of Madras (Lord Clive), >, 
Mornington wrote as follows ee 
Malcolm :— 


“Captain Malcolm deserves every dices i 
countenance and protection. He is an ofhcet3e 
great worth, of extremely good sense, and: T 
acquainted with the country languages ; he has tg 
his attention particularly to the study of the oot 
system of India, and to the relative situations 
interests of the several native powers; on this subis 
he is capable of furnishing your Lordship with ‘usg 
information; and you will find him rem: 
diligent, active, and zealous in the execution 
service ‘with which you may entrust him. HEA 
also the advantage of very pleasing and at 
manners.’ r 


-On the 20th September, 1798, 
Mornington wrote to Captain Malcolm : 


“The office of Resident at Hyderabad . 
become vacant by the e¢ésignation of Colane 
patrick, I-have this day appointed Captain 
patrick to succeed him; and it afforded me 
satisfaction at the same tint: to have it in ed 
to nominate you Assistant at that Court, 
learnt from ay brother (the Duke af We Moea 
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‘Lieutenant-Colonel Wellesley ) that, in a letter to 
mem, you had stated that such an appointment would 
pe ‘acceptable to you.” 

me-So Captain Malcolm set out with all 
gassible speed for Haidarabad and when- he 
fatrived there he was of great use to Captain 


geirkpatrick in carrying out the scheme of. 


Ihe Governor-General. “Fortunately,” writes 
Wir. Kayein his Life of Malcolm, “it happened 
that at the critical moment the troops were 
gevutinying against their officers, because 
Whey were in arrears of pay, and had made a 
Eeersoner of their French Commandant.” Mr. 
ye does not say whether the troops had 
fi instigated by the Resident and his 
istant to mutiny against their French 
mmandant. For it appears quite probable 
tithe Resident (Captain Kirkpatrick ) 
jüst have incited the troops against their 
SPiimandant in order to facilitate the task 
hich the Governor-General had entrusted 
gyi -with. 


‘$s But the 





























Ri} Resident and his Assistant 
Reigmphed over all the difficulties. When 
Rie Company’s troops arrived at Haidarabad, 
‘Nizam’s Minister was, as it were, taken 
yo He declined to disband the 


that there was some foul play in the 
Ransactions which the Resident carried on in 
wetting the French corps disbanded. Per- 
§.the nature of the step which was forced 
the Nizam’s government, was not fully 
lained by the Resident. For, on,no other 
Heposition we can account for Ali Khan 
@avering at the eleventh hour on being 
taught face to face with so great a renuncia- 
Wan: Of course this has furnished a theme to 
mice English writers to abuse and vilify 
@itian Courtiers. Kaye in speaking of the 


hare of Malcolm in assisting Kirkpatrick in 
sanding the French corps, writes ; 

‘he lesson. that he (Malcolm) learnt was never 
ten. That little reliance is to be placed on the 
aid of an Indian diplomatist, that no native court 
willing to fulfil the conditions of a treaty except 
pr strong compulsion, -&c., &e.” 


‘But the writer above quoted, does not 
Sius what means were adopted by his 
@mipatriot, the Resident at Haidarabad, in 

have denied that religion and morality 


kecing the Company's troops on the 
$izam. It is a fact which even Kaye could 
Hth his countrymen it India were then at a 
gebh. Respecting the treaty the English 
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made with Jaffer Khan, Voltaire sarcasti- 
cally remarked :— 

“We donot find that the English officers swore 
to this treaty on the Bible : perhaps they had none.” 
Rev. J. Long wrote in the . Calcutta 
Review for September, 1860: l 

“We need not look for a high-toned morality in 
Calcutta a century ago, when we find such men as 
Drake, the Governor, and' Clive bargaining with a 
traitor to’ sell his country, they themselves sharing in 
the spoil, while those dealers in treason and. rebellion 
pocketed each some 20 lacs sterling, Force ahd fraud 
were the morality of the day... What an example 
set to natives, when Clive, by counterfeiting or forging 
Admiral Watson’s signature to a. treaty, defrauded 


_the merchant Omichand of £250,000, Omichand 


became insane, Clive was made a peer, though he 
committed the same crime for which Nuncomar was 
hanged by English law.” 

Lord Mornington and his agents at 
Haidarabad; at whose head was Captain 
Kirkpatrick, were no exceptions to the morality 
then prevailing among the Europeans in 
India. “Force and fraud” were their gospel, 
and itis more than probable that by “force 
and fraud” they succeeded in. getting the 
Treaty signed by the Nizam on the 1st 
September, 1798, and installing the Company’s 
troops at Haidarabad. But English writers 
are all silent on the point. Qn the contrary, 
they blame the duped Ali Khan for wavering 
at the eleventh hour in disbanding the French 
carps. The French corps had served the 
Nizam with great fidelity ; to this even the 
biographer of Sir John Malcolm has borne 
testimony. | 

We fail to understand why the Nizam 
should have been so ungrateful as to disband 
the French corps? Does it not seem clear 
that Kirkpatrick conspired arid plotted against 
the independence of the Nizam. by making 
him to sign the Treaty of the rst September,. 
1798 ? ; e 

Mrs. Graham, in writing of .the Peishwa 
in 1808, said that he was a prisoner’ and he - 
pays for the guards who keep him a prisoner. 
Her own words are :— 

“The present Peishwa is the son of Raghoba, whom 
the victories and intrigues of the English have placed 
on the Musnud, and have reduced to a state little more 
enviable than that of.the prisoner Rajah at Satara, 
who is the grandson of Sivajee. The Peishwa still 
keeps up the farce of going to Satara to receive the 
insignia of his office from: the hand of the Raja, but is 
himself so completely under our dominion, that He’ 
pays a subsidy to maintain the three thousand troops 
whick surround his capital and keep him a 
prisoner * . . À` 

* Pages 84 and 85, Journal of a residence in India, 
by Maria Graham, 1833. 
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The above applies with greater force to 
the Nizam. He was the first Indian Prince 
who was ensnared by Lord Mornington and 
made to pay for men who kept him a prisoner. 
The methods which Lord Mornington .em- 
ployed for depriving the Nizam of ‘his inde- 
pendence very Closely resemble those of Cortes 
and Pizzaro in their dealings with Montezuma 
and’ the unfortunate Inca, Atahualpa. But 
Lord Mornington and his agents, Captains 
Kirkpatrick and Malcolm, met with rewards 
which were denied to Cortes: and.Pizzaro for 
their vile deeds. 

Lord Mornington’s triumph in making the 
Nizam sign the treaty of rst September, 1798, 
by which he was to receive a subsidiary force 
of six thousand sepoys with artillery officered 
by British subjects, to be paid out of his trea- 
sury, and the whole of the officers of the 
French force‘-were to be dismissed and no 
Frenchman was in future to be employed by 
the Nizam, nor any other European without 
the Company’s permission, was cordially 
approved by Pitt’s ministry. 

‘Your treaty with the Nizam,’ wrote Dundas, 
‘effectually puts an end to every alarm upon that part 
af the business ; and whether you consider it negatively 
as removing the French force from our neighbourhood, 
or positively in respect of the additional strength it 
affords.to us and the aid it gives to our finances, it is 
a‘ transaction which tells in our favor in a variety of 
WAYS. ravens your lordship has long before this tim: 
anticipated the satisfaction I have received from that 
transaction, which has been completed in so masterly 
and effectual a manner.’ 

In the Council Chamber at Calcutta, the 
portrait of Lord Mornington, painted by the 
celebrated artist Robert Home, shows the 
Governor-General resting his -hand on a 
parchment scroll inscribed, “Subsidiary 
Treaty, Hyderabad, 1798.”* The Britishers 

* He was also voted an annuity of £5000 for a 


term of twenty years by the Court of Directors ; and 
the payment was ordered to date from 1st September 


1798, the day on which the Nizam was made to 
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ITH our growing economic pressure 
it is natural that questions of 


housing, rack-renting and over- 
crowding are insistently demanding the 


z attention of our countrymen. The citizens 
“EOF: Bombay, boosie and. Matas PAE i 
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ought to be grateful to Lord 1 e 
his scheme of the “Subsidiary Alliance 
the thin end of the wedge introduci 
destroying the independence of the: 
powers of India and extending the inf 
of, and acquiring territories by their 
patriots in India. 2 


Captain Kirkpatrick was also a 
rewarded for the part he played in this t 
action. He was made the Governor-Gen 
Honorary, Aide-de-Camp, 
remarkable distinction, as he was the {iý 
person on whom this honor was bestows 
Subsequently when several charges of cor “a 
tion, bribery and. murder were levelled aga’ a 
Captain Kirkpatiick, Lord Mornington tuki 
a deaf ear to these charges and ‘honoral 
acquitted him. ; 

„Captain Malcolm was also not torgata 
He was ordered by the Governor-General 
proceed to Calcutta, which he did, beanii 
with him the colors of the disbanded Fre ae 
regiments. Kaye writes :— ) 

“At the capital he (Malcolm) was warml 
comed. The Governor-General —no mean jud 
character—saw at once that he was a mani: 
trusted and to be employed. In truth, this me 
with Lord Wellesley was the turning-point of 
Malcolm’s career. From that day his future 
made. He found in the Governor-General a stateSija 
after his own heart; and Lord Wellesley. liste 
attentively to all that was said by the political” asi 
because he found'in Joha I Malcolm’s ready  werdsay 
and forcible expression of the opinions which fe 
taking shape in his mind.” oS 

So every one was rewarded at the ex 
of the Nizam.: 


| See the article on “The Marquess We 43! 
Appointment as Governor-General of India” i 
Modern Review for February, 1914.] 


sign the Treaty by which he was robbed af his 
pendence and a large portion of his dominion, 


come today to forsake the old callow: 
and apathy towards such problems: 
aggressive exploitation of one cle 
another arid the aridity of congrega: 
which leaves no room for social & 
tion and the development, of; a. cyi 
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Sience are no longer regarded as inevitable, 
The science and art of civics arise, which 
;eddress themselves to the task of rebuilding 
four great cities and mill-towns with their. 


fand squalor, their intemperance and prosti- 
tution. It is not merely the problem 
šalso of cleansing the existing ‘tenta- 
pular” cities, for new towns are fast rising 
Fand developing i in India, with all the, evils 
tand abuses that are found in a much larger 
E séale in Bombay and Calcutta. In Delhi 
rend Ahmedabad, Howrah and Raniganj and 
F isc where—there are growing up here and 
pehere round various centres constituted by 
Roal-pits or factories, the slums of the 
[itore The task is to come to a carefully 
hought-out plan so that each of our 
OWNS shall grow on a system which will 
fi Bot only prevent the town becoming an 
midustrial horror as was the unfortunate 
Becompaniment of the Industrial Revolu- 
Bion in England, which it has taken these 
Horie years to undo but partially, but will 
bake it a real living town with proper 
mirangements for access to the centre, 
Beitable provisions so that the poor shall 
Bit be put in one corner and huddled up 
Fhere, but shall have squares and parks all 
bround them so that there may be almost 
i village iù the town protecting at the 
Beme time the near rural districts from 
pring despoiled by careless artangements. 
Hehe task is one for the purpose of 




























5 ewded city and the depopulated villages ; 
pr the purpose of associating agricultural 
Frth industrial pursuits ; for the purpose 
wcreating a sweet, healthy environment 
Simbining the advantages of town and 
lage, and this not for the well-to-do 
mary, but for the humble labourer and his 
5 il-worn hife.” 

f Modern civilisation has lost its way 
mhidst tae development of railways and 
R ctories, of markets and finance. 
Ssentially been a city civilisation that has 
bught to destroy by the superior efh- 
ency of its specialisms and mechanical 
acthods all that is natural, vital and 
ae è 

d o Toahaie Powers, Page 5 and 


Svercrowding and slums, with their famine - 


fliag with the twin problems of over- | 


It has. 
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healthy in the civilisation of the village. 

This in every country, in .the-east or west, 

and with evils which have called forth such 
activities as Garden Cities and Arts and 
Crafts movements, “inner colonisation,” 

the cry of back to the land and which in 
cities have given birth to the colossal 
activities of sanitation and social service 
and all the rest, though with manifestly in- 
complete remedial effects. Even in the field 


-of education, the return to Nature and the 


mother earth as exhibited in modern de- 
velopments of Kindergarten and of nature 
studies, excursions and rambles is a return 


rom the mass methods of a mechanical 


labour education in the era of steam and 
iron to the vital and vivifying contact 
with Nature and the freedom from the iron 
pressure of standards and averages, which 
is the characteristic of rural life and 
consciousness. In India synthetic view of 
life will be represented and renewed by the 
communal squares, gardens and. temples of 
the city in its religious festivals and holy 
circumambulations, in each muhalla with 
its essential characteristic expression, this 
alike in social and civic ideas and ideals as 
well as in administration and government. 
In the East and West modern industri- 
alism has been destroying the village and 
communal traditions of the population. 
In the Western city and in its counterpart 
the industrial city, the distribution of the 
population has corresponded closely to the 
demarcation of industrial class, certain 
district being the rich man’s district or the 
poor man’s district, a West End or an 
East End, Bloomsbury ot a Clapham with 
their cleavages and thus accentuation of 
class antagonisms. ‘This has emphasised . 
the development of exclusive group in- 
terests and ideals instead of encouraging 
the unity. and harmony of the entire civic 
life and consciousness. Modern town- 
planning should demand that in the 
structure and constitution of the city the 
aim sought should be the promotion of a 
civic personality and not of a class con- 
sciousness. In Indian village and city 
planning the divisions into detached 
wards' with the main shrine and 
park in the centre would aim at a segre- 
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ent natural divisions while they would all 
be rescued from their isolation ‘and exclu: . 


stveness by means of the necessary inter- 


course with the larger civic ‘and religious 


ideals that fow.from the central institu- 
tion—the main temple with the tree and 
park or the guest-house. and council hall 
which are the active and formative cen- 
tres of public opinion in India. The council 
tree of the village elders and the shrine of 
the tutelary deity of thé community are at 
the meeting of thecross-roads of the village. 
The Brahmin Street extends. usually from 


-the east to the west following the course 


of the sun, while the eastern, southern and 
western gates of the village-plan conform 
to the Brahminical concept of the Three 
Aspects, based upon the three positions of 
the sun at dawn, noon and dusk, the times 
of daily prayer. The principal castes live 
in eack of the three quarters of the village. 
where are assigned the principal Aryan 
Gods dedicated to the Three Aspects; 
while the lower castes or communities are 
given sites within or without the village 
boundaries in order of their social prece- 
dence and so also are their half-Aryan and 
half-Dravidian Gods. Lastly, the purely 
non-Aryan communities as well @s their 
gods are quartered in. a sequestered 


' hamlet of their own. The doctrine of the 


One-in-the-many and the -Many-in-the-one 
accorded a place for an infinite number of 
popular gods and goddesses in the Hindu 
Pantheon, and comprehended them in the 
fundamental unity of the God-head., In 
the same way the principle of communalism 
in the social organization developed a 
social stratification which afforded scope 
for the segregation of diverse functional 


needs and interests, working within the | 


limits of a common social and civic life of 
the community as a whole, this alike in 
caste-grouping as well asin the grouping 
of villages and their separate autonomous 
wards. | 

Indian villages conform as a rule to 
a more or less uniform type, consisting 
of blocks of houses, or wards, panas 
(Panjab), paras (Bengal), cheris (S. India), 
ordesains (Malabar) as they are differ- 
ently called. The houses are seldom 
‘Scattered but are usually built in fairly 
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together. 


Indian villages is uniform. 
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regular streets. Each of these wards i 
inhabited by different castes and divide 
from one another ‘by streets and: lan 
which usually run from east to west. 
north to south. The houses cluster as f 
as possible near the waterside with eve 
facility at hand for bathing and drinks 
and for washing. clothes. In Southern 
India the houses of. the Brahmins stand in 
one block called the agraharam, arranged 
as a rule in double rowsfacing one anothe: 
across the street. Unlike the Vishnu temple; 
which should be on the west looking down 


lord ' is. close by. The Sadra houses, $i 
grouped two or three together in separate... 
compounds, form a compact block. If any vH 
particular caste is found in large numbers; -sg 
it has its own distinctive quarter. The +g 
artisans, for instance, the potters, thë z$ 
carpenters, the blacksmiths and the gold; 


smiths are very particular about residing: a 


Brahmins, Mahomedans, ands 
some of the larger Sudracastes usually live 
in separate streets or quarters. Indeed if 
any particular caste is found in large 
numbers, ithas itsown distinctive quarter. “34 
Pariahs and Chucklers live in hamlets of 
their own (paracheris), consisting in the 
river valley, ofʻa mound -of dry land- 
seldom situated to the west of the agra- 2y 
haram—surrounded by the wet fields in 

which they labour. The residence of the 
Paraiyans and Chakkilis in outlying 
hamlets apart from the parent village hast 
many sanitary’ and other advantages; 3A 
besides enabling them to live closer to the: 
fields. The general plan of the South. 
In Bomba 
the huts of the depressed classes are clos 
to the village gates and often outsid, 
them, and near them are. the monurgent 
stones, an image of Hanuman or a sma’ 
Devi and the willage grain-yard. Maw 
villages usually retain traces of fortifica 
tions. In many South dndian villages t 
stone-posts, which formerly flanked ga 
ways of the village, may still be seen. © 
Central India and the Deccan, forts a 
ramparts are more common.than isusua 
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“the case. In South India remains of forti- 
‘heations are rare and never embrace the 
“whole village site. 
o The village is always built beside a 
“iver, a tank or large embanked pond, 
«shaded by noble trees among which is the 
«temple of the local god. On one side of 
« the tank and in front of the village is an 
¿Open space where the cattle assèmble to be 
watered in the morning and evening, and 
+ here is usually a deep chambered well, 
‘with a long flight of stone steps leading to 
=the water. In the South there are usually 
“1 three wells, one for the Brahmins, one for 
s Sadras and Musalmans and the third for 
:, polluting castes. In the open green, usually 
to be found in the centre of the village 
where the villagers congregate on festival 
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occasions, and adjoining it are the prin- 
cipal village temples. Near about there 
vais nearly always a building, half club 

and half courthouse which is kept at the 
common expense and is used asa place 
“for social gathering or as a court for the 
¿< hearing of disputes. In thé big villages 
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“wards. However much the village may be 
;, disintegrated, its divisions into detached 
i wards with the common guest-house or 
Weiss 
the village elders assemble to smoke the 
-fukka and talk over village topics—these 
xestill remain, indelible marks which com- 
temunalism has stamped upon the structure 
= and constitution of the Indian village. ` 

«And so also in cities with their divisions 
‘into muhallas, paras, each neatly always 
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Sand temples both in their prosperity and 


rae 


sxin their deterioration. In their prosperity, 
| for instance, as we read inthe Kumarapala 
*Charitra of Jinamandava (A. D. 1436) 
> which thus describes the glories of Anahi- 
‘davada-pattana .or Patan in Northern 
*Guzrat as in the. middle of the twelvth 
century > . 

*  “Anahilapura was 12 kos (or 18 miles) 
san eirenuit within which were many temples 


. bazars or market-places; with mints for 
“gold and silver coinage. Each class has 
waits separate muhalla or quarter as had 
‘each description of merchandise, i. e., hatti- 
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"there are often several of them in different- 


‘temple in the middle where at night-fall ~ 


"with its particular wells, Dharmasalas. 


“and colleges, 84 chawks or squares 3 84 
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dants or elephants’ tusks, silk, purples, 
diamonds, pearls, etc., etc., each had its 


separate chawk. There was one bazar for 
Sarrafs or money-changers; one for 
perfumes and unguents; one for physiċians; 
one for artisans ; one for. goldsmiths ; one for 
silversniiths ; there were distinct muhallas 
for navigators, for bards and for genealo- 
gists. The 18 Varna or castes inhabited 
the city. All were happy together. , The 
palace groaned with. a -multitude of 
separate buildings for the armoury, for 
elephants, horses and chariots, for the 
public accountants and officers of State. 
Rach kind of goods had its separate 
manday or mart, where the duties of 
export, import and sale were collected ; 
as for. spices, -fruits, drugs, camphor, 
metals and everything costly of home or 
foreign growth. It isa place of universal 
commerce. If you ask for water they give 
you milk. There are many Jaina temples, 
and on the banks of a lake is a shrine to 
Sahasralinga Mahadeva. The population 
delights to saunter amidst the groves of 
champaka, punnag, tal (palmyra), jambu 


(rose apple), chandan (sandal), „mango, 


etc., etc., with variegated vela or creepers 
and fountains whose waters are amrita. 
Here di€tussions (vada) take place on the 
Vedas, carrying instructions to the listen- 
ets. There are plenty of Bohras (traders) 
and in Virgam there are also many. There 
is no’ want of Birterans (Yatis or Jaina 
priests) or of merchants true to their words 
and skilled in commerce; and, many 
schools for the Vyakarana ( grammar ). 
Anahilawada is a nara-samudra, sea of 
men, If you can measure the water of 
the ocean, then may you attempt to count 
the number of souls. The army is numer- 
ous, nor is there any lack of bell-bearing 
elephants.” 

In some cities whenin their decay, walls 
had ceased to shelter from.robbers and 
brigands, houses have been grouped together 


for mutual watch and protection. Ahmed- . 


abad for instance has its numerous house 
groups, pols—literally gates. Pols are al- 
most entirely inhabited by Hindus, in some 
cases by a settlement of families belong- 
ing to one caste, and in others by fami- 
lies of several of the higher castes, Brah- 
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mins, Vanias, Suttars and Kandis. Each 
pol has generally its own watchman and its 
own sanitary arrangements. The Ahmed- 
abad talent for combining is shown in the 
management of the pol affairs.. The house 
property in the pol is to some extent held 
1n common. Formerly no man could sell 
or mortgage a house to an outsider. 
without first offering it to the people of 
the pol. On wedding and other. great 
family occasions, each householder is 
expected to feast the whole pol and in 
some cases all the men of the pol, though 


not of the same caste, are expected to 


attend any funeral that may take place. 
If the pol rules are slighted, the offender is 
fined, and in former times till he paid it, he 
was not allowed to light a lamp in his 
house or to give a feast. The money’ 
gathered from gifts, fines and the percentage. 
on house-property sales forms a common 
fund managed by the leaders, seths of the 
pol. This is spent on repairs to the pol 
gate, the pol privies or the pol well. The 
police or gate keeper is not paid out of the 
fund. He earns his living by begging 
from the people of the pol and' works as a’ 
labourer for them. ' E 
The house groups, quarters or muhallas 
are indeed characteristic of all Indian 
cities. The city of Agra for instance is 
divided into so many as 212 muballas, the 
names of which are derived either from the 
caste of the inhabitants or from some 
. well-known building or from a prominent 
resident of former days. In the cities of 
Bombay Presidency each of these wards 


is often a separate village with its own | 


headman, accountant, servants and 
husbandmen whose lands lie outside of 
the city walls. There are bags or gardens, 
temples and mosques interspersed in 
‘the central wards and the suburbs or 
putas. The cloth, the grain and fruit, and 
the meal markets are separate arid are 
held in open spaces shaded with rows of 
nim, kadamba and banian trees. The 
Shahaganj or general market is often in 
the centre of the city. asin Ahmednagar. 
Gardens are still sometimes the property 
ofa ward and are maintained by volun- 
_tary subscriptions of its‘residents. In 


_ many cities the old divisions are now used _ 
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' by natural advantages of site, tradition, 


' temple, the. garden or park or the rivers 


ficance implies such a development: j; 






































either for police or municipal purpo 
and thus the new administrative circleg 1 
wards. correspond with the old . os 
though the public institutions in each: 
them tend to cease to be the objects-af 
their charity, ° a 
For industrial and business purpass 
there should be definite geographic 
location so that. the same forms of busket 
ness or industry may grow up round% 
‘certain ‘convenient’ centres or determin 


occupation of the people, etc. Here segrai 
gation is useful and conducive to bothy 
economic efficiency and progress. But alfa 
this has to be tempered in the interests off 
social well-being by the provision of 4 
common social and civic life as lived ig 
homes and hamlets.. For this each ward: 
or section ofalarge village or city should 
form a miniature as it were of the entice 
community by containing within itself the% 
various elements or ingredients of thé) 
various functional classes and interests4 
who go to compose the community as ag 
whole. And this polymorphous structuré: 
of the city or village should: have centraft 
symbols of the communal life, such as thes 
common council hall and guest-house, the 


side which should give a local habitation§ 
and a namie to the essential vital functiong, 
of. the municipal and religious life. Thus, 
the geographical units themselves being, 
similar to their composite structure andj 
functional character have natural affinities; 
to one another, and make intimate union; 
round a common central instiution possible,’ 
ina fuller and a mare concrete manner 
than would otherwise be the case. On thes 
other hand: where the units are diversd; 
and heterogenous’ in character as in! 
the segregation of conflicting classegi: 


in the industrial city of the West, or of, 
divided caste in the separate théerus, patis” 


bahams and .muhallas of Indian village! 


SIN, 
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and. city life in its deteriorations the come 
mon institution tends to become a centre’ 
of discord and class antagonism instead! 
of being a centre of cancord and amity: 
The communalism of the East, carried to! 
its true goal and attaining its full signity 
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Fand castes in Indian rural and urban 
&life we are too often witnessing the 
spectacle of a complete break-up of the 
“old community life, as expressed i in a local 
“shrine or temple, in a chawadi of common 
P garden or sacred tank, in which the com- 
famunal instinct expressed itself through 
Be punchayat meetings and religious or social 







ere 


“gatherings, processions and festivals. 
(While there has been gain to the extent 
that the rigid geographical separation of 
# functional classes has-been mitigated, there 
ied ison the other hand the vital loss result- 
ping from a weakening of the social cohe- 





k “aiveness and the gradual disappearance of | 
'~ occasions. 
, concord are unfortunately too few and 


tthe communal institutions. In the Indian 
l village and city development in the future, 
tAavhat is wanted is'a wise policy of re- 
| “Eanstraction which will free communalism 
širom the impediments and abuses that it 
“has suffered so long from a rigid functional 
fRegregation and carry it to its true and 


ppostimate development by building com- 



















He ould ‘be not matually ecolisive and repel- 
Fiant like diverse‘atoms but be held together 
internally and externally by the same bond 
gol union and cohesiveness as the principle 


ba tion of society. In the structure and con- 
stitution of the whole village and city and 
vor ; its different wards or hamlets what is 


Sal “of the village and city -punchayat in 
fwhich all the different functional classes 
and castes would be represented irrespec- 
tive of their form of labour, of the’ temple 
festival and procession from the main 
¢entre of the village or city demanding the 
O-operation of the diverse local centres, of 
the popular plays, amusements and recrea-° 
tions @f the masses,—the whole being 
evivified under the impulse of a religion, 
not particularistic and disruptive but in 
hich the worship of Narayana is realised 
in service of humanity. And so also in the 
iverse local centres and’ groupings, the 
Ame connecting liñks will be maintained 
py similar institutions and symbols of 
ommon life. In Bombay. the Mhars and 
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in Southern India the panchamas play 


. an important partin all village religious 


rites. Attached’to every temple is nearly 
always the shrine of the Mhar Dev who is 
regularly worshipped by villagers of all 
classes including Brahmins at the same 
time as the god of the chief temple. In the 
South Indian villages the panchamas re- 
ceive presents and courtesies of various 
‘kinds at all caste festivals and on occasions 
of domestic importance, while in their 
worship of Ayyanar, Kali or Sudalaima- 
dan andthe dance in honour of Sastha, 
the Brahmin does not reluctantly. join 
even asthe Panchama priests gradually 
give up the bloody sacrifices of pigs, buf- 
faloes, sheep, goats and fowls on such 
But these signs of amity and 


far between. These have now to be extend- 
ed in eyery direction of social life so that 


the centric tendencies might overcome the 


centrifugal forces of séparatism and segre- 
gation that have beenso rampant. espe- 


- cially in Southern India on account of the 


radical ethnic and cultural disparity among 


-the stocks and races of the country. Not 


merely in the sphere of religion butin every 
department of social life the connecting 
links have.to be renewed and strengthened 
to combat the forces of segregation and 
then alone will communalism rescue the 
principles of social stratification from be- 
coming -the means of social disruption 
and work it out asa legitimate means of 
social service. Again itis only under such 
circumstances that the antagonisms fos- 
tered by the identification of a rigid fanc- 
tional group, caste or class or trade union 
with. a local territorial unit will be avoided, 
though this scheme leaves full room for the 
association of individuals or traders: of 
the same functional group or class in the 
form of trade unions, and labour-parlia- 
ments of the futuré for the promotion of 
functional needs and interests. 

In each ward or mahalla of the city the 
grouping should follow natural lines, in- 
stead of fostering class, occupational or 
functional distinctions which tend to crys: 
tallise themselves into separate antagonis- 
tic interests. Each ward managing its 


own internal affairs of sanitation arrang- ` 
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ing for healthy and adequate housing of 
the people and allthe rest, taking pride 
in its own municipal institutions, parks 
and buildings, an autonomous ward 
showing the ‘continuity of administration 
and procedure of rural self-government, but 
with its activities expanded and enlarged 
in the satisfaction of the needs of a larger 
civic life and consciousness,—it is only 
under these conditions that there can be 
no break between the traditions of rural 
life and standards and those of urban 
life. . 


Ideals of domestic and civic life will. 


preserve a continuity, the lack of which has 
led toso much deterioration and degra- 
dation both of the family and of the city. 

The family will be protected when it sets 
itself free from the incubus of morbid pas- 
sion. andinsane ambition of an artificial 
city life, the city will not be a congeries of 
antagonistic classes or grotips but will re- 
present the harmonious co-operation of 
autonomous sections in promoting the 
civic welfare, each the epitome of the entire 
civic life and consciousness. The. city will be 
a congeries of villages, but the villages will 
have larger and completer ends and ideals 
in ‘view than those of agricultural’ and 
rural standards and ideals, that is true civi- 
lisation or “‘civicisation” which should be 
promoted by a city in its structure 
and constitution according to the best 
modern. town-planning methods. Re- 
presenting in its structure the integration 
-of communal, centres, as villages and 
muhullus within the city imply, the city 
will deliberately and consciously seek -the 
realisation of social ends and ideals, which 
tural life inits isolation and lack of re- 
sources could not set before itself. The 
aggregation of the population and the 
heterogeneity of its composition and con- 
stitution, the sympathetic resonance in the 
multitude and the synthetic reorganisa- 
tion of the means and ends of well-being, 
scientific, artistic or social, the enormous 
accumulation of resources material and 
cultural and the intensification, ‘feeling 
as well capacity in social initiatives,—it 
is these which make possible the higher 
and more complex forms of Givic en- 
_ deavour which are beyond the scope of 
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. vexed question of international antes 


and the world at large. 


of steam and iron, of railways and factories 






cal movement, a social aaa Or: ae sn 
mechanical invention can originate onlys2% 
in the powerful impulse from the feeling) ii 
and capacity of the multitude, though 
perhaps their first germs have been dist 
covered amidst the simplicity, and i; 
naturalism of rural life and consciousness.) is 
In the evolution of group-mind and groups, : 

consciousness, in, other words, in theg 
stages of the development of the individual È 
personality, the city in its composition ands 
constitution represents a necessary inter: j 
mediate grouping between the village» Se 
To be a citizen} % 
of the world one has to become a citizen: 
of no mean city directly taking a part in 
all civic endeavours. The solution of the 
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gonism can be ‘materially helped if in a; 
more or less cosmopolitan city the con“; 
crete embodiment of international amity 
is found not merely in the stock exchange; 
clearing house or other forms of economic 
exploitation, but in the multiform instit- 
tions and activities which will be bound 


derstanding of the life-values and ideals’ A 
of different races. The stagnation ands 
exclusiveness of rural life, oe 
hand, and the aridity and artificiality, they 
self-secking and emptiness of urban life on™ 
the other can only be corrected by the cif i 
development in the future which combines s 
in its structure and constitution thes 
decentralisation and ots 
village life and organisation as well ast 
the aggregation and concentration ‘ofé 
work and of people that a highly special- 
ised urban civilisation involves. Commis 9 


and een in the fullest in to ‘the 
rescue of the city from the ills and abuses, 
that have been the result of a mechanicalg 
organisation which in a mechanical age 


of aggregation and concentration hag 
ignored the. needs of vital efficiency and 
culture in every field of life in industry; i 
family, in society, in demographic distrib 4 









tion ot urban development. Gradually in 
. the evolution of cities from the crude, 
tribal, exclusive, and national stages to a 
more catholic and cosmopolitan type, the 
civic institutions and activities which have 
been the outcome 
“mechanical association and aggressive 
exploitation of the surrounding village, the 
country or the world at large, will give 
“place to new institutions and endeavours 
-giving ample scope to the development of 
“the raral type instead of ‘using it for its 
own ends and purposes, on the one hand, 
“and on the other, of forms of international, 
“humanitarian service in and through the 


free distribution of the accumulated expe- - 


‘giences and moral acquisitions of each 
“people and zone of culture to other peoples 
sand zones, for which new civic institu- 
«tions must grow in the interests of inter- 
“national concord. In the end a new com- 
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iweERGUSSON in his “History of India and 

A Ancient Architecture”. has stated that “the 
Trans-Himalayan peoples occupied ‘both 
“the northern and southern slopes .of the great 
Himalayan chain of hills at some very remote 
“pre-historic times. Whoever they were, they 
“were the peoples who were apparently the 


worshippers of trees and serpents” (p.14). He 


woattributes the success of the Buddha to the 
ready acceptance of his doctrines by these 
aboriginal or Turanian Dasyus” in Eastern 
# India. He points out (p. 103) that the rails 
mat. Bodh-Gaya and Bharhut, constructed by 
the Maurya and Sunga emperors respectively, 
mabound in sculptural pictures of tree and serpent 
worship. “The five or seven or thousand headed 
Naea is everywhere present in the temples of the 
Hains.” M oae ii i 

€. The prevalence of snake and tree worship 
samong the ancient Indian tribes in the east has 
ped Vincent A. Smith to think that the Lich- 
mdénavis, the Mallas, the Sakyas and the other 
Allied tribes were “hill men of the Mongolian 
ype akin to the Tibetans’ and he refers to 




















fie above-quoted remarks of Fergusson by say- 
moc, “Similar views were expressed long ago by 
‘Sealand Fergusson who used. the terms Scythic 
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of the principle of 


iamerce of the spirit will grow in the cities 


ful or the ri 


‘and marts of the future, greater than the © 


commerce of to-day, which is but a war 
in the guise of peace, a war between the 
natural and vital standards of the life 

ersonal, as it should be, in the home, the 
field, the workshop and the civic or village 
council, 


aggregations of a hungry, sordid humanity 
which ignores the nobler impulses of free 
‘creation and free distribution,—a war 
which in the international field is in its 
instinct of aggressive exploitation but an 
extension and survival of the primitive 
tribal cannibalism destined to give place to 
amity and co-operation of diverse cultures 
and ethnic values even as in domestic and 
civic life, the individual personality of the 
old rural and tribal civilisation is to 
develop into the corporate communal 
personality in the cities and social group- 
ings. of the future. 
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TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP IN ANCIENT INDIA 


or Turanian in the sense in which I use Mongo- 
lian.” (Oxford History of India, p. 47.) 

The students of Indian antiquities are of 
opinion that the origin of tree and serpent 
worship is aboriginal and that the Aryans 
imitated the practice from thenon-Aryan peoples 
of Northern India (cf. Fergusson’s “Tree and 
Serpent Worship”). This theory seems to be 
based on insuficient grounds. On the contrary, 
it appears that the idea existed in latent form 
among the ancient Aryans and only gradually 
developed in subsequent times into an well- 
established practice. Indeed in the Rigveda there 
isno mention ofserpent worship; but it will 
þe too much to say that the conception of a 
' serpent as a demon ot a deity was altogether 
absent. Vritra (Rv. iii. 33, 6) is there often 
called Ahi, the Serpent, and Ahibudhnya has 
been called the presiding deity of. the atmos- 
pheric Ocean (Rv. 1.82, 5,8 and 13; 186,5; 


and the artificial demands of 
the life mechanical as it is in unnatural 


Mad 


Hi, 81,6; iL 33,6 and 7; v. 41,16; vi. 49, ` 


44; 50,14; vii. 85, 13; 88,53 ix. 88,4: 

X, G4, 4; 66, 11; 92, 12: 93, 5; and 139, 6). 

The Rigveda also makes mention of terrestrial 

serpents. In the passage of the’ Rigveda 

which enjoins that those who harm the truth- 
ghteot 
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the Ahi (Rv. vii, 104, 9). There is a clear 
reference to the poisonous bite of this animal, 
while reference to its casting its slough is 
made im another passage of the samé Veda 
` (Rv. ix; 86,44). A prayer is adiressed to the 


funeral fire to purify the wound that the serpent ' 


or any other animal might have inflicted on the 


body of the person, when alive (Rv. x. 16, 6). 


The deity of the 189th hymn of the Rigveda 
(Book X) is Sarpa-rajni which has been trans- 
-Jated as serpent queen. The term here refers 
to the earth and, unlike the .Turanian identity 
of the earth with the serpent-deity, it has no 
connection with the animal. Its true meaning 
is borne out by the following passage of the 
Aitareya Brahmana (v. 23)—“The utgatris 
chant the verses (seen) by the Queen of Serpents, 
because the earth is the Queen of Serpents, for 
she is the queen of allthat moves, She wasin the 
beginning without hair (i.e. without trees, 
bushes, etc.). She then saw this mantra which 
comntiences ayam gauh prisnirakramit iti (Rv. 
X. 189); In consequence of it she obtained a 
motley appearance, she became variegated 


(being able to produce) any form she might 
like lack as) herbs, trees, and all (other) 
forms.” ` 


In the later Samhitas serpents are mentioned 
as a class of semi-divine beings like the Gan- 
dharvas, Apsarases, etc., inhabiting the regions 
of the earth, air and heaven (e.g., Vaj. Sam. xiii, 
6). Inthe Samhitas of the Yajus, the names of 
Snakes, e. g., Pridaku, Vahasa, Lohitalhi, 
Ajagara, are found in the list of victims at the 
Asvamedha sacrifice (Taitt. Sam. v.5, 10, 1; 
13, 1; 14, 1; Mait. Sam, ii, 14, 14; Vaja. 
Sam, xxiv. 33.), while Atharva Samhita which 


is full of references to the serpents, contains: 


prayers addressed to these animals (i. 27; i. 
24; iti, 26, 27; iv. 8,2; vi. 139,5; vii 7, 
23; vi. 67, 2;x. 6,46; x45 xi 9; xi. 1, 
44). 5 ? DE — 

The word ‘naga’ which occurs in the Brihad- 
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In the Grihya Sutras ‘naga’ -indjcates n 
only the mythical serpents of air and heavy 
but also the poisonous snakes of the earth, 1 
are all propitiated along with gods, plati 
and demons. Here we have a developed ‘ft 
of serpent-worship, The Sutras tell us that 
the full-moon day of "Sravana, the ceremog 
( of serpent-worship ) is performed. The hous 
holder makes offerings of wash-water, com 
mirror, paint, flowers, cloth and last of. 
‘bali’ (food) to the celestial, aerial and terze 
trial serpents with appropriate mantras. d 
the end of the ceremony the householder invok 
the aid.of the serpent god (the lord of the ‘creeps 
ing and hissing serpents’) and entrusts Igoa 
people and lastly himself to his charge for proe 
‘tection (Asv. Gr. S. ii, 1,9; ii. 4,15; iv. 8, 27 
Par. Gr. S. 0.14, 9; San. Gr. S. iv. 9, 3; 15, 49558 
The existence of mythical nagas in human forng : 
resembling serpents in their ferocious nature: 
now began to be believed in by the people. In 
the Buddhist mythology the ‘nggas’ are described 
as demi-gods, revengeful in character, who 
reside in the ‘loka’ under Trikuta mount that 
supports Meru. To the Buddha and his fô 
lowers, however, the nigas are represented ag 
being favourable, In connection with this trang 
formation of animals into human beings in thé 
minds of the people, Macdonell observes: “The 
primitive conception that man does not ‘diff 
essentially from beast, has left afew traces: 
the form ofa belief in beings of wete-wolf orde 
These are represented by the man-tigers 5 
man-lion in connection of Vishnu ) and by they 
‘nagas, human beings in appearance, but. iyi 
reality serpents ( Ved. Myth, p. 153). Accords 
to Weber “serpent worship has unquestionable 
mythological, symbolical relations, but on thay 
other hand, it has also a thoroughly realisti 
background” ( Ind. Lit. p. 303). E 


Thus we see that though. serpent worship 
not foundin the Rik, yet serpents have be 
given a pgominent place among the noxio 
animals under the appellations of ‘Ahi’ a 
‘Sarpa’, the serpents of the earth and ‘A; 
budhnya’, the deity of the ‘atmospheric ocea 
Inthe Yajus and Atharva Samhitas, the serpent 
came tobe worshipped asa semi-divine beinet 
along with other beings ofthat type. Thus sepa 
pent-worship had already been in exister 
among the Aryans asearly as the time oft 
Yajus, but it received further development in t 
Sutra period when an elaborate system: 
serpent-worship became a part ofthe duty: 
the householder. Now the worship of nagadai 
in the form of human beings began to prevaja 
and by the- time when Kautilya’s Arthasist: 
was written, the Nagas came to be regarded: 
the people with reverential awe and the sp 
who rose above the surface of the water, v 
regatded as gods arid goddesses ofthe n 
(p. 393). The Mahavagga gives an act 
of how these nagas, who ‘lived like merme 
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sreside in the ocean. It says thatthey were born 


‘cand, nourished. in the ‘pabbatarajam’ (i. e, the 
z abodes (e.g.,a small pool of water, a large 
*.-pool of water, a rivulety a river ) at last fixed 
x their home in ‘Maha Samuddam’ (the great 
* ocean) where they attained huge forms—imahan- 
“tam vepullatam apajjanti kayena (Mv. xlv. 
S451). On the bas-reliefs of the Buddhist period 
whey are sometimes represented as men and 
= women “with cobra hood rising from behind 
\their heads or with serpentine forms from their 
% waist dawnwards” ( Budd. Ind., p. 224). 

>ii In course of time and with the popularisation 
jf. the ancient conceptions of the Aryans, the 
«\ Vedic ‘aerial ocean’, the abode of Ahi-budhnya 
“and his host, probably got its duplicate in the 
cuiterrestrial ocean, the home of Ananta and his 
Stnagas. It may be of interest, also, to note 
that Ahibudhnya has been supposed to repre- 
Risen the ‘beneficent side of the serpent Vritra’ 
and Ananta has been said to be the king of the 
*charmless serpents ( Bhag. G. x. 29) and that 
the word ‘Samudra’ was used by the ancient 
RAT ans, before they came to the confluence of 
pothe Panjab rivers, to indicate the atmospheric 
Hox celestial ocean. .It may be mentioned here 
tvthat Balarama is said to be the incarnation of 
p Ananta or Shesha, who sometimes forms the 
=-couch of Vishnu and is wellknown in tradition 
‘yas the great serpent.god who supports the 
“earth on his thousand hoods, the term in the 
Eslatter sense being familiar with the authors of 
f gassical Sanskrit (Raghu, x. 13; xv. 83; 
(kumar, ii. 13; Mud. Rak. i. 18, ete. ). “The 
g-Gasyus were sometimes called Shishnadevas 
éby the Aryans, in contempt. Believing that 
Othe terms ‘Shishna’ and ‘Shesha’ have an 
Migdentical meaning, ie, the Serpent, many 
Mgcholars have fallen into the mistake of think- 
King that the custom of serpent-worship was en- 
Bidirely borrowed from the Turanian 
Eyt the true meaning of ‘Shishna-deva’ is phal- 
Rs-worshipper’ and not ‘worshipper of serpents’, 
Bthe two words thus having entirely different 
















Ee pieanings. a ae | 
w From the very earliest times plants and trees 


“4 time of old ; three ages earlier than the gods” 
‘pverse 1) and “their king is Soma” (ver. 19). In 
“this period the large trees also were looked 
"upon with a devotional eye. Aranyani, the 
fgenius of the forest, is adored in the 146th 
È Ean. The. 6th verse, which concludes the 
@hyimn,runsthus— e 

o” “Sweet-scented, redolent of balm, 


$> Replete with food, yet tilling not 

E. Mother of beasts, ¢he Forest-nymph, 

fo. Her I have magnified with praise.” | 
“Asvattha, which is most frequently mentioned 
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ts Himalayas ) and passing through a series of 


dasyus. ` 


in the Rigveda, was held in very ‘high esteem 
and its wood was used for kindling the sacri- 
ficial fire (Av. vi. 11, 1; Sat. Br. xi. 5, 1 ; 13, 1). 


“Tn the third heaven above us stands the ~ 


asvattha tree, the seat of the gods” (Av. v. 4, 3). 
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Khadira, whose rasa (juice) came out ofthe ° 


gayatri, as well as ‘udambara’, ‘plaksa’, ‘nya- 
grodha’, were all regarded as sacred itrees 
(Taitt. Sam. iii, 5, 7, 1; 4,8,4). Aitareya 


Brahmana gives the following description of the - 


origin of the ‘nyagrodha’ tree—“After the per- 
formance of their sacrifice on earth, the gods 
went up to heaven and tilted over the soma 
cups, whence the nyagrodha trees grew up in 
Kurukshetra, where they grew first on earth, 
they are called ‘nyubja’, i.e., tilted over ; from 


them. all the others originated ( vii. 30).”. 


The divine origin of the ‘asvattha’ and other 


trees is referred to in the following way in the 


Satapatha Brahmana (xii. 7, 1, 9 ):—From 
Indra’s skin his honour flowed and became the 
‘asvattha’ tree, from his flesh his force flowed 


and became the ‘udambara’ tree, from his bones ` 


his sweet drink flowed and became the ‘nyagro- 
dha’ tree.” 

Now we see that from the very beginning of 
the Vedic age plants and trees have been adored 
and there are mentions in the later Vedic texts 
of offerings made to the large trees passed by 
marriage processions. Each tree came to be 
regarded as possessing a soul. Manu Samhita 
enjoins upon the Brahmins to give ‘bali’ ( offer- 
ings of food ) daily to the tree-spirits ( iii, 88 ), 


for a Brahmin by worshipping all beings attains 


‘mukti’ (iii, 93). In the main story (atitavatthu) 
of Bhadda-sala Jataka (no. 493), it is stated 


that the soul of the tree Bhaddasila, on hear- 
ing that the tree was going to be felled down - 


by the king’s builders, appeared before the king 
at midnight and requested him with tears in 
his eyes to cut him piece-meal so that the plants 
growing under him might be spared, All class- 
es, the priests, the nobles, as well as the people 
annually made ‘bal? and other offerings to the 
trees and sometimes even human sacrifices 
were offered at their root for the attainment 
of such blessings as sons and wealth (Jat. i. 


423; iii, 23; iv. 474; v. 217, 472, 488). The, 


royal priest in the Hatthipala Jataka (no. 509) 
addresses the banyan tree thus “raja vo anussam 
vaccharam sahassam vissajjetva bali kammam 
katoti, tassa putte na desi.” The Bhaddasala 
was thus decorated and worshipped “‘gandha- 
pancangulam datva suttena parikkhipitva 
pupphakannikam bandhitva, etc. ete.” Gradually 


the worship of the soul of the tree dégenerated . 


into the worship of the dragon often called 
‘ngga-raja,’ who was supposed to reside in the 
tree and who could be revengeful if anybody 
did harm to his abode (Jat. 475,493). Thus 
it appears that the Aryans first, worshipped 


trees and plants for their sacrificial and medi-. 


cinal uses ; next, offerings began to be made to 


ar 


the soul or spirit of the tree and the last stage 
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was a that of the atai of a dragon s 
inthe tree who was consequently propitiated. 
That the Buddhist sculptures depict the vene- 
ration of trees and serpents has moreover a 
” special significance, We know that the Buddha 
attamed his ‘nirvana’ under the ‘wisdom tree’ 
said to' be the pippala (Cunn. Arch. Sur. i. 5) 
of Bodh-Gaya and that the snake Muchalinda 
protected his body, while he was engaged in 
meditation, from the heavy storms and rains 
for seven continuous days ; and it is no wonder 
that in the Buddhist sculptural works we meet 
with many instances of trees and snakes. Let 
us see what Rhys Davids has observed on this 
-subject ( Budd. Ind. p. 228 ff )—“Fergusson’s 
explanations of the old monuments as being 
devoted to tree-worship requires altogether re- 
stating. With all his genius he was attempting 
the impossible when he tried to interpret the 
work of Indian artists without a knowledge of 
Indian literature, His mistake was really very 
natural, At first sight the bas-reliefs seem most 
certainly to show men and animals worshipping 
a tree, that is the spirit residing in a tree. But on 


looking further we see that the tree has over it- 


an inscription stating that it is ‘the Bodhi-tree, 








a | l HEAT l f 
The blue has left the sky and on the ground 


in sapphire haze 
Hills that were near now swim like dreams afar. 


All little flocks of cloud wing to the sea; the sky, : 
Emptied of variation now remains : 
A white dome for the splendour of the sun. 


Colour has fallen prone ; 


Trees crouch beneath the weight: and cover close 
The cool deep fount of darkness at their heart 
Lest the sun drink of it and leave it parched. " 


Silence stands in the noontime ; 
No intermittence of the sun’s bright spears | 
Gives ease of breathing ; shadow keepeth close. 


No winds arise to break the sanctities 
Of fertile heat, but prostrate on the sea 
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- cause it was under a tree of that kind that’ 


His power he uses like a conqueror, pours on earth, 
His heat insistent, till the laden air 
Shudders with its white burden and gay fields are grave. 





















the treeof ren of Viana the Bealted Quigg’ 
Every Buddha is supposed to have aitaineds 
enlightenment under a tree......Reverence is pa 
to the tree, not for its own sake, and notita 
any soul or spirit supposed _ to be init, butto 
the tree, either as symbol of the Master or $ 


followers believed that a venerated Teacher. £ 
old had become a Buddha... TEE The pippala We a 


Tree and serpent wotship might have bet: 
very widely prevalent among the non-Aryang9 
but inthe light of what Ihave stated, it cag 
perhaps be presumed that any theory whe | 
holds that tree and serpent worship was graftég 
into the Aryan culture from an entirely foreigtt 
or aboriginal source must be rather too bold 
to say nothing of the absurdity of the hypo: 
thesis that the worshippers of trees and serpent 
must have been the non-Aryans. Tt is not ine 
probable that its development, in the case- OF 
either the Aryans or the non-Aryans, was aliie 
dueto the influence of the geographical conditiggs 
of Northern India—the land of trees any 
serpents. se 
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in the fields 


Lie waiting Aatami s shout for winnowers, 


The earth draws nigh to labour and all life 
Toils that her fruit may fail not, nor the storm 
Frustrate her yielding ; sweats the labourer. i 


Seed cast to warmth in winter strives to warmth * 

i The earth rends groaning, the bright fruitage stands, 
And the new year begins at harvest-time again. ° e 

GERTRUDE BONE 
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THE DIAMOND AND ITS TRAGIC STORY 


TAMOND is a mineral universally recognized acquainted Greece‘vaguely with their existence. 
D as chief among precious stones. If is a The Patricians of Rome in the days ofthe early 
natural form of crystallised carbon. It empire rarely owned them. Byzantine supre- 

F pcystallioes in the cubic or monometric system, macy, the rise of Venice to maritime power, the 
mits common forms being the regular octahedron, Moorish conquest of Spain brought only a 
ithe rhombic dodecahedron, and the six-faced trickle of diamonds into Western Europe. A 
octahedron. This characteristic of diamond fashionable jewelry store in America today 
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paras known in India at a very early period.— carries more diamonds in stock than were in all 

Re -' Europe when Columbus sailed’from Palos. 

aR “YT: qr tha an USET atar fà ql The first undoubted mention’ of diamond is 
Be SUT aaia, Tat IERTAT TAT: | found in Manilus (16 A. C. J; Pliny (100 A. C. ) 

SHM à ; E T ‘speaks of the rarity of the stone, ‘the most 

Bite l TTS LT valuable of gems, known only to kings,’ Later 

E “Diamond is/the hardest, the most imperish- Roman’ authors mentioned various rivers in £ 


Raple and also the most brilliant of minerals, dia as yielding adamas among their sands. 
: as ‘hese virtues of the diamond were also known In a natural condition the majority of miner- 
: “ancient India, and consequently 4 or als are found most commonly in masses, and 
Be hunderbolt beane a synonym for diamond. Cceur comparatively seldom as distinct crystals ; 
Bechat itis crystallised carbon was also known but the diamond is almost always found in 
Sto the ancient Indians, who expressed this single crystals, which show no signs of previous 
te See in the form of a mythological story : attachment to any matrix. The stones WERK) 
P@here wasan Asur or demon by name Bala or until the discovery of ‘the South African mines, 
Strength ; ; god Indra burnt him down by hurling almost entirely derived from sands or gravels, 
is: thunderbolt at him, and from the burnt ae pies 2 ass hardness of the eae 
a bones of Bala-asur was formed the diamond, 11 15 Fatety, ever, water-worn, and the 
BiGarur Puran, Mahapuran, Brihat Samhita, crystals are often very perfect. In a natural 
ec Samhitay. According to another version condition the crystals often present a dull lead- ` 
a “was formed from the “remnant bones of grey Semi-metallic lustre, somewhat the ap- 
B ae faharshi Dadhichi after the thunderbolt was pearance of drops of gum. Absolutely colourless 
forged from his bones. Some are of opinion oe aia not ee ee ae tints are 
ieee z grey, brown, yellow or white; and as rarities 
; = property of the earth is its cause, ed, : green, bine. and black etones have been” 
pe Ta fa qag Sam, fada agafa aa | found. ? Yellow diamonds are the cheapest, ' 
aut while blue-white diamonds bring the highest 
: Eia ya aa a faar GS SSC A price-in the market. But many connoisseurs 
= aaa a feat | prefer as more beautiful the snow-white gem 


2 often found among river diamonds, whose sharp 
es Diamond is chemically identical with Char- gold brilliancy is Tike that of clear į ice gleaming 
eesoal, Numerous attempts, therefore, Have been 


in winter sunshine. 
peace to manufacture the diamond by artificial The famous chemist Sir Wiliam Crookes 
tymeans from the remotest time in India up to. 


proved that. the colour of diamonds can be 
a the present in other countries, changed ata high temperature,’ but the colour 
es < Diamond was mined at a very early period in 


generally returns on cooling; he changed a 

; k eae e a ea Snir pale yellow diamond to a bluish-green colour 
wledge is precious minera 

EE The precious stones—Koustubha worn by Vishnu, ee A ea aa renee 


for eleven weeks. 
A gnd Samantak worn by Krishna—are believed The diamond, especially cee coloured, ‘is 
3 toO be. two diamonds of great value and. highly phosphorescent, that is to say, after 
miy exposure to brilliant illumination it emits the 
e A Egyptian and Babylonian civilizations are rays which it has absorbed, and thus becomes® 
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Believed to be older than Indian. But fromthe geffluminous in the dark. Sir Willam Crookes 
first Pharaoh tothelast, through allthepageant- showed that under the electric discharge in a 
xy of thirty-one de nasties, diamonds were highly rarified medium it exhibits beautiful 
ge unknown i in Egypt. From the dawn of History, phosphorescent phenomena. 

Be Babylon remained unfamiliar with them for It was shown by the Florentine academicians 
: Pe forty . centuries. e pioneering conquest of Averani and Targioni, about 1695, that the 
_ across the Indus in 327 B. C, diamond could be “volatilised at a high e 
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a 
“to 60 per cent., and during the war 85 per cent. 
“of the output of the South African mines, which 
f supply 98 per cent. of all the diamonds in the 
world’s markets. A recent estimate placed the 
value of the diamonds in that country today at 

11350000000, or about 405 crores of rupees. 
‘Prosperity has no better barometer than the 
‘diamond trade. Time was when diamonds 
“adorned only tlie princes of the earth and 
ed only in palaces. But they have become 
fa democratic gem in the great democracy 
“ofthe West. The stenographer emits Kimberley 
sparkles. Faint Dutojtspan gleams show in the 
pears of the pretty waitress. No cook or house- 


maid can hold up her head without a diamond 


lamong her jewels. 


= Like all the precious stones, the diamond 


Was credited with many . marvellous virtues ; 
iamo g others the power of averting insanity, 
and o rendering poison harmless: and in the 
middle ages it was known as the peacemaker 
Between husband and wife. In India it was be- 
Meved that diamond has the efficacy of impart- 
img longevity, health, strength, valour, com- 
piexion, friendship and immunity from all sorts 
ies 
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T Fiction in its maddest moods never invented 
fOmance more bewildering than the stories 
ot th > great diamonds of India. For these bau- 
Bles wars have been waged, nations devastated, 
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thrones and dynasties overturned, men slaugh- 
tered by tens of thousands. For gems men have 
plotted, intrigued, robbed, murdered, committed 
every cruelty and treachery, stained their souls 
with every crime. 

All the famous diamonds of antiquity are 
Indian stones. A few special diamonds, from 
their exceptional size or from the circumstances 
of their history, deserve notice. The oldest 
mention of any gem in Indian literature is per- 
haps of the Koustubha of Vishnu, and Syaman- 
tak of Krishna. Some credulous persons believe 
that Krishna’s Syamantak is no other than the 
world-famous and the most interesting diamond 
Koh-i-nur. Leaving aside, however, the legend- 
ary tradition, itis known from history that 
Sultan Ala-ud-din acquired this last-named gem in 
1304 on the defeat of the Raja of Malwa, whose 
family had possessed it for many generations. In 
1526 it passed by conquest to Humayun, the son 
of Sultan Babar. When Aurangzebe subsequently 
possessed this stone, he used it as one of the eyes 
of the peacock adorning his famous Peacock 
Throne.’ On the conquest of Mohammad Shah, 
by Nadir Shah in 1737, the great diamond was 
not found among the Delhi treasures; but learn- 
ing that Mohammad Shah carried it concealed 
in his turban, Nadir, on the grand ceremony of 
reinstating the Mogal Emperor on the throne 
at the conclusion of peace, offered to change 
turbans in token of reconciliation. It was 

when Nadir first saw the diamond on unfolding 
athe turban, that he exclaimed ‘Koh-i-Nur’” 
or ‘Mountain of Light’, the name by which 
the gem has ever since been ‘known, At 
Nadir’s death it passed to his unfortunate son, 
Shah Rokh, by whom it was 
ultimately given to Ahmed 
Shah, the founder of the 
Durani Afghan Empire. By 
Ahmed Shah Durani it was 
bequeathed to his son Taimur 
Shah ; and from his descend- 
ants it passed, after a series 
of romantic incidents, to 
Ranjit Singh, the King of the 
Panjab. On the death of King 
Ranjit Singh, in 1839, the 
diamond was preserved in the 
treasuries of Lahore, and on 
the annexation of the Panjab 
by the British in 1849, when 
the property of the State was 
confiscated to the East India 
Company, it was stipulated 
that the Koh-i-Nur should be 
presented to the Queen : of 
England. It was consequent- 
ly taken in charge by Lord 
Dalhousie, who sent it to 
England in 1850. After the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 2 
where it had been exhibited, 
it was injudiciously re-cut in 


c. Koh-i-noor. 
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The Plotentine Diamond (A), among the Crown jewels of Austria, weighs 1391 carats 
| and is valued at Rs, 160,000. It isa very pale yellow. It was picked up on a medieval battlefield 
| ad sold fortwo francs. The Hope (B), 44% carats, is believed to be a portion ofa beautiful 
| blue stone of 67 carats cut froma stone weighing over 112 carats, which was discovered in 
| ndie brought to Europe by Tavernier, and which was stolen from the French Crown jewels. 
| the Hope has the same colour as the missing gem. ‘The Koh-i-Nur (C) eventually passed into 

tHe hands of the East India Company, and was presented by it to Queen Victoria in 1850. 
| Mis is a picture of it re-cut to. 106 carats. The Star of the South (D), perhaps the most famous 
# Brazilian stones, was found in 1853. It was cut from 254% carats to 125 carats, and was 


ued at Rs. 450,000. 


. Sa 


c ught by the Gaekwar of .Baroda for Rs. 1200,000. The Pasha of Egypt (E) weighs 40 carats 
AS Vv 
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ussian Crown jewels; it was mounted in the 
Perial sceptre of the Czar. There has been 
ich discussion concerning the possibility ‘of the 
Oh=a-Nur and the Orloff being both fragments 
the Great Mogul. 
"the Regent is a famous diamond preserved 
mong the national jewels in Paris. It was 
(found in 1701 at a mine on the Kistna by a 
lave, who escaped with it to the coast, where 
| pola itto an English skipper, by whom he 
[was ards treacherously killed. Thomas 
tt, grandfather of the first Earl of Chatham, 
that time governor of Fort St. George of 
adras, purchased the stone, and had it re-cut 
‘London, Whence it is often known as the 
at. It is a brilliant of fine water and excellent 
portions. Pitt sold it in 1717 to the Duke of 
Wrleans, then Regent of France, during the 
mority of Louis XV. The price paid was 
E 100000, and its value has since been estimated 
» £500000. It was stolen with the other 
own jewels during the Revolution, but was 
covered and is still in France. 
7: large’ Sancy is a historical diamond. 


p 


| if 
(appears that it was an Indian stone, pur- 


‘hasec about 1570 by M. de Sancy, French 
| Bbassador at Constantinople. It passed, 
mporarily, into the possession successively of 
Marles the Bold, Henry IHI. and Henry IV, 
T France, Henrietta Maria, and Cardinal 
azarin and was eventually sold by Sancy to 
Meen Elizabeth of England. By James II. it 
Yas disposed of about 1695 to Louis XIV., for 
125000. During the Revolution it was swallow- 
by a faithful servanteof the king to save it 
fom robbers who slew him but could not get 
le diamond ; afterwards the Sancy was sliced 
Om his stomach. At the beginning of the 19th 
Intury it passed to Russia, and again to the 
| € 
an 
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of Spain, and eventually it was sold in 


1865 to Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy of Bombay. 
In 1889 it was again in the market, the price 
asked being £20000. 

Other famous Indian diamonds are the follow- 
ing :—the Great Table, a rectagular stone seen 
by Tavernier in 1642 at Golconda ; some identify 
it with the Darya-i-Nur now in the possession of 
the Shah of Persia. Another stone, the Taj-e-mah, 
also belonging to the Shah, is a pale rose pear- 
shaped stone. The Nassak, the property of the 
Duke of Westminster. The Empress Eugenie, 
the property of the Gaekwar of Baroda. The 
Akbar Shah, bought by the Gaekwar of Baroda 
for £35000, is a rectangular stone having 
Arabic inscriptions engraved on it. The Nizam, 
now inthe possession of the Nizam of Hyder- 
abad. The Pigott, which cannot now be traced. 
The White Saxon. The Star of Este. The 
Pasha of Egypt valued at Rs. 450000. 

Coloured Indian diamonds of large size are 
rare; diamonds however occur of all tints, and 
when the colour is well pronounced, they are 
prized as fancy stones. The most famous colour- 
ed Indian diamonds are:—A beautiful blue 
brilliant brought to Europe by Tavernier. It 
was stolen from the French Crown jewels with 
the Regent and was never recovered. Two 
other blue diamonds which may be portions 
ofthe missing French diamond. The Dresden 
Green, one of the Saxon Crown jewels, hasa 
fine apple-green colour, and is preserved in the 
Green Vaults at Dresden. The Florentine, one 
of the Austrian Crown jewels, isa very pale 
yellow stone. 

But one of the most superbcoloured diamonds 
at present known is the sapphire blue brilliant | 
known as the Hope diamond. Itis famous for 
its tragic history. From its first appearance 
in Europe, a superstition has clung to it that it 
brought disaster to all whoever owned or wore- 
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The Sugar Tree 


\« Pas 


» A new and strange source fora rare variety 
Hof sugar has recently been discovered in the 
Douglas fir tree of British Columbia, upon the 
(foliage of which is formed a sugar producing 
_ the rare trisoccharide, melezitose, in greater 
pabiundance than any other plant known to-day 
ffo Scientists, This sugar was formerly obtained 
Miom a shrub growing in the Turkestan and 
persia. Analysis -shows the sugar obtained 
from the foliage of the Douglas fir to be almost 
fifty per cent of the trisoccharide. Of interest 
om a chemical and botanical point of view is 
Mhe fact that analysis shows the sugar to be 










Branch of the Douglas fir, showing the 
formation of sugar. 


Ssessed of a highédegree of constancy of 
omposition. 7 F 

~ The deposits of sugar on the fir tree are 
. Om a quarter of an inch to. two inches in 
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diameter and occur in considerable abundance. 
This sugar has the exceedingly sweet taste ofa 
high quality sugat, For a moment in the 
mouth it takes on a pasty consistency, but 
quickly dissolves entirely when acted upon by 
the saliva. 

The sugar fir is confined to the dry belt of 
British Columbia, and is chiefly found in the 
hottest parts of the interior of the province 
between parallels 50 and 51, and 121-122 
longitude, 


Hitting the Moon with a Rocket. 


The Press notices about shooting a rocket to 
the moon, or perhaps even to the planet Mars 
are imaginative flights based on the really 
remarkable invention, by Prof. Robert H. 
Goddard of Clark College, Worcester,:M assa» 
chussetts, of a new type of repeating rocket, 
capable of an initial speed eight times as great 


The moon is being hit. 


as any other yet devised, and of renewing the 
impulse as often as desired by- supplementary 
explosions. The height which the whole machine 
can reach is found by simply adding the alti- 
tudes to which each charge will carry it from the 


—_ — 


Sn ell 








point of the explosion. There is no guesswork 
about this computation. Figuring a fixt weight 
of one pound for the recording instruments 
carried, it is caleulated that an initial weight of 
only 3°6 pounds, including rocket-shell and 
charges,. will lift the whole equipment to a 
height of practically 35 miles; 51. pounds 
would carry it up over 70 miles; 6'4 pounds, 
115 miles; 9°8 pounds, over 230 miles. We 
must.remember that the atmosphere itself ceases 
to exist some two hundred miles up. Of course, 
the ocean of air has no defimite surface ; it 
merely becomes more and more attenuated until 
it disappears altogether in the mystery of space. 
It is apparent that one of the new rockets, 
weighing less than ten pounds with its recording 
equipment, will be able to explore 
the atmosphere to its extreme kmits, 
while a 12-pound rocket will go far 
beyond, out into the ether. The 230- 
mile altitude is reached in less than six 
and one-half minutes, a speed of over 
thirtyfive miles a minute. 

There appears no scientific reason 
Why any definite limit should be set 
on the possible range of such a mecha- 
nism. So far as figures 
go, it is already com- 
puted that a repeating 
rocket with an initial 
weight of 1,274 pounds 
would actually pass 
beyond the 
influence of 
earth’s gravita- 
‘tion, whence it. 
would journey 
on by its own 
momentum un- 
til it came with- 
in the influence 
of some other 
body. An ex- 
plosive charge 
of 602 pounds 
would carry 
the rocket past 
the neutral 
point where the 
gravitational 
fields of earth 
and moon 
balance, in 
which case it 
would fall to- 
ward our satel- 
lite. 


i It will thus be seen that Professor Goddard’s 
improvement in the design of the sky-rocket 


Hitting the Moon with 
a Rocket—How it 
would Look. 


has, at a single step, transferred the enterprise of 
hurling a missile to the moon from the class 
of utterly impracticable dreams to the domain 
of entirely feasible and even comparatively light 
tasks. 


ere anew problem arises, Suppose we 
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send a rocket to the moon, How shall we know 
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whether our aim has been true and the shaft ha 
gone home? Professor Goddard has not only 
worked out the problem on paper: he has 






























conducted ex- 
periments to fur- 
nish the experi- 
mental data ree 
quired. Sa 
It would of 
course be ims 
possible to 
follow the course 
of such a smal 
body through 
the 240,000 


miles that separ- 
ate us from the 
moon. But the 
rocket could be 
. madeto carry 
charge of flash-powder, arranged 
togo off when it hit the mooms 


x 


» 


é 
dark surface, the event being brough 5 
off about the time of new moon. 
And the amount of flash-powder res 
quired can be easily determined 
by. a simple experiment. Professor 
Goddard found that one fifth of a grain Of 
powder made a flash plainly visible at ay 
distance of two and one fourth miles. Toy 
produce an equally visible effect at the distance 
of the moon would require, accordingly, @ 
charge of about fourteen pounds. Assuming 
that the total weight of flash-powder, pius 
accessory apparatus, were four times this 
amount, the total charge of explosive required 
would be about seventeen tons. — 

The practical and very great value of the 
relay rocket lies in its ability to bring back; 
from the upper atmosphere, all the imformation 
that science may desire of that region. Accurate 
measurements of temperature, electrical con® 
ditions, relative density, and chemical consti 
tuency at all levels will readily be obtained} 
Even photographic records may easily be made 
and the whole apparatus accurately aimed, will 
return within a reasonable distance of the poimi 
of its departure. That quality in itself gives® 
great advantage over the tree-balloon system « 
observation now used. Control of the speet 
of descent calls for only a simple arrangement 6 
tiny parachutes, adding practically nothing to th 
weight carried. As the inventor’s plan imvoly 
the exploration: of space and recovering data 
much meteorological value by sending Miis litt 
messenger aloft, it is difficult to see why” 
should care to have his data buried on Of 
dead celestial neighbour. He will not shoot 
the moon—somebody elge will have to dog 


for him. al 


Fumigating Sick Trees, < 
When you emerged from the measles } 
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TA sick tree is being fumigated by lowering 

7 aballoon-tent over it. After fastening 
the tent close to the ground deadly 
fumes are released inside of it and the 
insects and their eggs are quickly killed 
thereby. 





1 


foom was fumigated so that — the rest 
of your family wouldn't catch them. 
Just so, when part of a tree becomes 
diseased, the other trees are also fumigat- 
ed, so that they won’t catch diseases. 
By closing the door you can shut off a 
foom, but in order to fumigatea tree you 
Miust puta tent around it to shut it off 
Arom its neighbours. Mr. Mack Swain, of 
Tos Angeles, who is a well-known slap- 
Istick moving-picture comedian, has recent- 
ly painted his idea of fumigating by 
balloon, 

» The tent is hooked to the balloon, which 
s poret until it is directly over the tree. 
fhe balloon is then unhooked and starts 
Back for another tent foranother tree, while 
‘the tent it left behind is fastened to the 
ground. Hydrocyanic acid does the fumi- 
gäng. It is a deadfy volatile poison, and 
as it fumes away it kills all the insects on 
the tree, and even the insects’ eggs. This 
acid is also known as prussic acid, It 
ias the seductive odour of peach blossoms. 
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When the tent is securely fastened, the tanks of 
hydrocyanic acid are shoved underneath it 
and opened. 

After the fumes have done their deadly work. 
the balloon. is brought back- to the scene of 
action, the tent is hooked on again, and away 
the balloon goes to another tree. 


The Forefather of the Motion 
Picture. 


Just who is the forefather of the motion 
picture isa matter of bitter controversy in which 
Americans and Europeans are equally keen to 
enter. But when it comes to contesting the 
title of forefather of the “movies”, the atmos- 
phere is relatively quiet. 

So we proceed to nominate the shadow 
pictures and puppets of ancient Java, recently 
presented to the United States Museum by the 
King of Siam, asthe forefather of our present- 
day photoplays. The pictures, in those dark 
days before the dawn of written history, were 
thrown on a screen and moved back and forth 
before the Javanese audience as the exhibitor 
told the story. The puppets were cut from deer 
hide, and considerable skill was obviously re- 
quired to do this work. Some of the more 
elaborate puppets were animated by strings, as 


in the case of the one at the left in the illustra- 
tion, 





Javanese puppets used for animated 
shadow-pictures. 


The Doorless Door. 


As shown in the accompanying diagram, the 
‘doorless door’ consists of a motor-driven fam 
installed below or behind a grill in the entrance 
ofastore or other building and arranged to 
draw air downward from the upper portion of 
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of the doorway, whence it is carried by a 
duct to ahood at the top of the entrance and 
then discharged downward, completing the 
cycle. A quarter-horse-power motor driving 
and connecting with a nine-to-twelve-inch 
diameter duct provides a current of air under 
about three-inch water-pressure, which is un- 
noticed by persons standing in the doorway, 
but which is. most effective in keeping’ out 
insects, rain, snow and cold air. The use of 
the equipment enables close regulation to be 
made, with ease, of the interior temperature 
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The “Doorless Door.” 


of the room, and the absence ofa closed door, 
winter and summer, in a trial installation 
actually increased trade by one-third. The 
cost of operation is about two cents per hour. 


They are Going West for a 
Separation. 


The boys in the picture are the sons of Mr. 
and Mrs. Marco Godino, Filipinos now living 
in- Washington. Since their birth they are 
joined just below the shoulder and ` have 
been that way throughout their thirteen 
years of life. They now plan to go to a 


- 


surgeon inthe West to be 
operated on and thereby 
to be separated from each 
other. 

Fortunately they are 
very good friends as well 
as brothers, and their life 
together has not been un- 
bearable. Their chief diff- 
culty is encountered in 
walking. One of them must 
always go backward. But 

how do they sleep ? 

Abnormalities of 

this kind are due to 
deviation from the 
normal development 
| of the embryo. Just 
why these deviations 
occur has not been dis- 
covered, Usually 
dwarfs, giants and 
deformed children are 
born to normal 
parents. But should 
two similar freaks 
marry, it 


Srimati Saudamini Debi, and her remark- 
ably long hair. 





is believed 





The Unseparated 
Jolly Twins, 
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ness. 
Long Hair. 


3 hair grows the longest and woolly the shortest, 


Pha 


However that may be, Miss Ethel Payne, an 


of any woman inthe British Isles, although 
_herhair is wavy—either by nature or design. 
` Miss Payne is five feet eight inches in height, 
a3 and when she is 
esurieaapern ems standing erect 
Bc ee her hair trails 
on the ground. 
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_ Miss Ethel Payne, who boasts 
- of having the longest hair 
ofany woman in the 


= British Isles. 


= In Bengalan abundance of hair is considered 
“avery important item of feminine grace, and 
the Bengalee girl’s toilette consists mostly of a 
careful shampoo and dressing of the hair. The 
anneged photograph is of a Bengalee lady, 
rimati Saudamini Debi, who is the proud 
ossessor of remarkably long hair. It dangles 
_eight inches of the ground, and she is 
_ five feet three inches in height. The photograph 
" was taken at a time when on account. of illness 
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It is said‘by anothropologists that straight 
while wavy hair holds an intermediate position. 


English girl, boasts of having the longest hair 
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that the children would inherit the freakish- 





ü 





her hair was falling off. There was a time before 
that when it trailed on the ground, much like 
the hair of Miss Ethel Payne. A German paper 
reproduced her likeness of that time, we are 

told, | 


Tree Sculpture, 

Imagine trimming yew, barberry, white 
thorn, and golden holly trees so that they 
cleverly assume the shape of fowls and other 
objects! Thirty years’ experience inthe art 
has enabled the man whose hobby .this has be- 
come to reach a high state of perfection in the 
work. In the gardens of Mr. W. J. Pendray 
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Trees Shaped into Fowls. 


at Victoria, B. C., the visitor is entertained to 
a sight of such marvels of tree trimming. 
Tree-trimming is not a task for the amateur. 
It requires years of diligent and studious atten- 
tion to the particular requirements of the trees, 
When a definite shape is the aim of the garden- 
er, Successive trimmings from time to time must¢ 
be done with this ultimate form in view, and at 
last the leaves seem almost to grow to accom- 


-modate the trend of the gardener’s conception. 
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HINDU-ARYAN ASTRONOMY AND ANTIQUITY OF 


Aryan Race. By Pandit Bhagwandas Pathak, 
Retired Head-clerk, Aligarh - Collectorate, Demy 
vo, 1V—118 pages; Published’ by the author. Dehra 
Dun, U. P. 1920. Price Rs. 2. i 


The appearance of the book is quite unpretentious, 
and one might be, on that account, inclined to lay it 
aside, But the reading of the Preface will at once 
arrest attention, and convince the reader of the 
sincerity of the author's efforts. 


One may not agree with the author in all the conclu- 
sions arrived at, but will have enough suggestions 
for reflection for many years to come. The pity is, 
the book is written mostly in the form of notes which 
require elaboration in many places by the reader 
himself who is supposed to possess a good knowledge 
of Hindu astronomy and a library of ancient Sanskrit 
works, A book which deals with Hindu-Aryan civili- 
sation and tries to fix probable dates, cannot but abound 
in references, the authoritative texts of which have 
been unfortunately withheld in the notes. Thisis a 
serious drawback No less annoying is the spelling 
of Sanskrit names in the way of the Hindi vernacular 
which very often drops vowels making easy recogni- 
tion extremely difficult for those who are accustomed 
to read Sanskrit names in the Sanskrit way. For 
, Instance, Rohini is spelt as Rohni, Revatias Revti, 
Ẹ, Varaha-mihira as Varabh-mtihir, Parasurama as 
Parasram, etc. The tendency of the writers of the 
Deccan is towards the opposite way, adding vowels 
and sometimes consonants which are puzzling to 
those who are not Deccanese. If the authors of the 
north and of the south cannot accept the‘ system in 
vogue, they might write the Sanskrit names in Devana- 
gari character which is understood by all Sanskrit 
readers. = 
One will, however, willingly pardon the author for 
the inconvenience felt, and will readily sympathise 
with him when one remembers that the lot of a clerk 
tied to his office desk from morning till evening is not 
exactly suitable for leisurely elaboration of details 
which one might wish to have. Our sympathy is 
enhanced by the fact, stated in the Preface, that after 
retirement from service in 1914 the author was incapa- 
citated for work owing to continued ill health, and that 
the notes were hurriedly drawn up only at the im- 
g portunities of hisson. .We gather also that the 
materials placed before us were the result of a whole 
life-time which, as the reader will presently see, bears 
ample testimony of assiduous labour. 
` Turning to the book itself, we find that the 
researches for which the author claims credit’ relate to 
the following points :— | 
_ i. The beginning of Yudhishthira’s era in 2448 
POAR 
% The reckoning of the Indian meridian from 
por oe ee or 
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As the reader goes 
òn to thé: researches, he is sure to be profoundly- 
struck with the amount of patient labour undergone, 
and discriminating judgment displayed by the author.. 


„as the reader is aware, on the last glacial age, out 


preserved in legends, 
































over his cousins. | 
3. The change of the meridian to Avanti 
Ujjain by Vasishtha in 1905 B. C. 
4. The antiquity of the Indian constellations which 
is about 5009 B. C., and their change due to their 
unequal motion in Right ‘Ascension. 
5. The antiquity of the Vedas. 
6. The date of the Suryasiddhanta. oe 
7. The antiquity of the Indian Yugas, Calendars, 
8 
Q 


Kurukshetra (near Delhi) from Vudhishthira’s victof 


- The planets known to the ancient Aryans, 
The variations im the tropical motion of the Sun 

and of its perihelion. ae 
ro. The variation in the sidereal motion of the 
moon, its perigee and nodes. ` ` 
It is impossible to discuss here these and several: 
other topics treated in this'‘book. We shall briefly: 
comment on some, and leave the rešt to the reader, ™ 
We have been familiar with the Aryan Arct 
Home theory from Mr. Tilak’s Arctic Home in thé 
Vedas. Out author does not appear to have read this? 
book. Some of the arguments are bound to be common, 33 
but there are others which we do not remember toe 
have read in Mr. Tilak’s work. From the nature of the 
problem, .many of the arguments cannot but be 338 
conjectural. There is, however, strong presumptions 
in favour of the theory, which so far explains many % 
stories and some remarkable’ astronomical events 
mentioned in Vedic. literature. The difficulty in:ay 
accepting the theory’ lies not in any inherent. 
improbability, but in explaining the reason of thei 
supposed migration to the south: Mr, Tilak depends; 


author is discreetly silent merely hinting at a great 
deluge, the memory: of: which is almost universally 


Assuming the theory, the author hds tried ‘tô 
explain the origin and subsequent changes of thé 
Nakshatras and ofthe constellations handed down:# 
to the Europeans by Greek astronomers. None, soa 
far as we know, went into the significance of the soti% 
called presiding deities of the Nakshatras, and thet 
attempt at a rational explanation made by thi 
author in this book is interesting, and in many respect g 
entirely novel. This throws side-ligh's not only into 
the dark alleys .of Hindu astronomy but also into thes 
much-vexed question of the common origin of - 
constellations. The antiquity of the Vedie Ary: 
mainly rests on. the interpretation of the encient 
Nakshatras. Some of these, we may be surek 
underwent changes in name and in configuration 7A 
the hands of later observers, Nevertheless, an assert 
that “the abode of. Indo-Aryans was.in 33° or g 
latitude north when. Alpha Tauri marked the Southig™ 
solstitial point, i. e., more than 11,000 years ago 
cannot go unchallenged. Why, may we ask, shoul 
this star (Rohini) be supposed to mark the Soiitiga 


sc'stitial point, and not the vernal equinoctialigipaemreey 
It is red, and was therefore called Rohita; angia siita 
. sbi Hp Ms Ca ashe sg f Pe: 
































thë beginning of the northward course of the 
vas named Rohini, 

author has brought Hindu astrology into 
sition in order to shew that the planets were known 
‘Aryans during the Orion period, 5000 B: C. 
-are at one with the author in believing that Jupiter: 
‘Venus were known; but there is hardly any evidence 
-record as to the knowledge of the remaining 


pa vets except perhaps the vague reference to the “five 
Pulls” in the Rig Veda, The author points to the 
Hesien of foretelling fortune by the assumed periodicity 
gompleted in 108 and 120 years—the maximum 
uration of human life—known as the As/totiariya, 
BP iisottaria and Yogini Dasas, which commence 
Ruith..Ardrg and Krittika Nakshatras. The fact of 
Rusir heading the list is undoubtedly suspicious, and 
may tempt one to trace their origin in the Orion 
Ead: Pleides periods. But the order of the planets 
Bind. the periods of time during which they are 
Bupposed to mark a man’s fortune and specially the 
melusion of Rahu, the demon, go against any 
mecumption of a natural event. The order of the 
i anets after which the week-days are named- is 
Rrirstical in origin, probably foreign. We are led by 
amlogy to believe that the connection between the 
Saa. period and Ardra or Krittika lies beyond the 
mecion of profitable speculation. It is certain that 
ME rockoning of weeks and weekdays was not known 
Fomthe Mahabharata and Chanakya (4th cent. B. C.) 


A 


Resci: probably also to the Amara-Kosha. The periods 
Eoas, based as they are on the Nakshatras, are 
BwWindian origin and certainly appear to be old, older 


raviced than the introduction of horoscopy with the 


sive signs of the zodiac. It is to be further 
Meembered that the Krittika period continued 


Refituries after it had ceased to be true, just as we are 
Seyposed to be in the Asvini period for the last two 
mousand years. , = o , 

Berhe discussion about the Yugas is instructive. 
ite word Yuga actually means a couple, and a day 
amda night in the Arctic region was called a Yuga, 
whee. the Rig Veda (X. 72. 9). That Jupiter 
wil ved the chief part in the later elaboration of the 


Mugas is admitted by all. Latterly the Yugas meant 


actions in expressing the periods of planetary revolu- 
-There is hardly any doubt regarding. the era of 
Macdhishthira, which commenced in 2448 B. C. and 
aneswriter of this review collected all the available 
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macence fora paper on the date of the Mahabharata 
Deg; A 


iie astronomical cycles designed to do away with 





antiquity of his civilisation. The most valuable pärt- 
of his researches consists in the determination of>. 
the epochs of the ancient astronomers and in testing ` 
the accuracy of the constants used by them. He | 
has shown how wonderfully accurate the constants ® 
of- the sun and the moon were, except the length of. 
the-sidereal year for which no explanation is offered. . 
Indeed he writes in the Preface :—'During the 
course of my researches, I was astonished to find 
the degree of accuracy with which the ancient Indian 
astronomers made their observations, and I believe 
that. if the Western scientists had made use of the 
ancient Brahmanical works for. determining some of 
the astronomical constants instead of the old Greek 
works, they would have received much valuable 
help. Unfortunately the general tendency of the 
majority of the European scholars has been and still 
is to ignore the ancient Indian civilisation and to 
attribute to foreign influence every mark thereof, 
which is brought to light either by study of the ancient 
Indian works or by archzological researches.” 

-~ But this was not the attitude of the author at the 
beginning of his researches. He writes in connection * 
with the Pitamaha Siddhanta of Vargha -——“The 
rules are very rough and show a primitive knowledge 
of astronomy. I therefore long continued under the 
impression that the Hindu Aryans’ progress in the 
science was due to their contact with the ancient 
Greeks, as is generally supposed by Western scholars. 

I had, however, to change my opinion, and I am going 
to explain how this happened.” We shall not trouble 
the reader with the discussion of the verses left unex- 
plained by Dr. Thibaut and M. M. Sudhakar Dvivedi, 
the learned editors of Pancha-siddhantikg, which led 
our author to change his opinion. He writes :— 
“This startling. discovery about Vasishtha Siddhanta’s 
epoch proves beyond doubt that the Indo-Aryans 
were comparatively far advanced in their astronomical 
science at so remote a period as 1905 B. C, consider- 
ing the fact that rules are given in the work for 
calculating the moon’s and the planet’s (?)positions. The gi 
periods of the moon’s anomalistic and sidereal revolu- 
tions as-given in the work are so nearly accurate as 
to tend to a strong presumption that they were based 
on some records of the moon's movements of many 
past centuries. This Siddhanta is the oldest of the 
available works which gives rules for the determina- — 
tion of thé planets’ positions,” The Siddhanta, however, 
appears to have been recast. For it measures longitude 
from Aries, counts Nakshatras from Asvini, and uses 
the term rasi (sign). But these do. not make the 
original modern. And if this be true we have to 
reshape our mental glasses, hitherto supplied by 
Western scholars, at least to view the long vista of 
Indo-Aryan civilisation as seen through its astronomy. 
The author has shown by calculation, making use 
of the latest European constants and some of the 

Indian standard works, that though the Indian astro- 
nomers depended on naked eye observation with 
crude instruments, the results obtained by them were & 
by no means as wrong asone might imagine..The | 
positions of the sun andthe moon as determined by 
observation at the moment of their epochs are striking- 
ly correct. . Those of us who had the good fortune 
of witnessing the performance of M, M. Chandra- -: 
sekhar Sinha will readily admit that even rude instru- - ¢ 
ments are capable of furnishing marvellously accurate .3¢ 
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to those who are accustomed to the use of instruments the dead. The remedy lies in self-rule, nothing sho 
of precision of today. Yet there were errors, rather large of it. And in order that our efforts to win self-ruy 
in some cases, which shew that even very long ‘inter- may be unremitting, and in order that one may not.& 
è» vals of time are not sufficient for determining with back into the mood of servile self-camplacency. aia 
accuracy the sidereal motion, of the slow-moving — slothful ease, it may be‘necessary every now andit 
planets or of perihilions. It has been a puzzle with us” to read any page of these'books at random. p 
that the ancient astronomers were apparently satisfied ae ee We tg yg. a ee 
with a sidereal year which was a little too long. (2) An Imaginary Rebellion and How tt ww 
The. determination of the epochs of the five works Suppressed. An Account, of the Panjab Disorders & 
collected in the Pancha-siddhantika and a few others, is the Working of Martial Law. By Pandit Peay 
extremely interesting. “Itisremarkablethat Pitamaha Mohan, B.A, LL. B, Vakil, High Court, Lahote 
Siddh“nta was composed in the country of Afghan. With a Foreword by Lala Lajpat Rat. Price Rs. 
istan, at some place about 14° north and 57 ‘minutes Cloth, Rs. 7. Pp. 1844 691-4-xx101+46. Illustrated. 
west of Kabul.” Varaha's Surya Siddhanta is assigned This is a useful publication. The body of the boo! 
a date either 129 or 138 A. D. By an examination consists of three chapters and the conclusion. The 
of the positions of the few stars given inthe work frst chapter shows how the Panjab, from being consi; 
the writer of this review inferred thé date to have been dered the most loyal province in India, came to bg 
somewhere about 166 A. D. So we may take it that considered and treated as openly rebellious, The 
V araha’s Surya Siddhanta was composed in the 2nd second chapter treats of the so-called rebellion, Rhe 
cent. A.D. As to the date of composition of the Pancha- third describes the reign of terror before and under 
sidhantika there has been much uncertain discussion. martial law. There are six appendices, giving the 
Our author is probably right in supposing that the texts of Martial Law ordinances and other notifications 
epoch of so5 A. D. (427 Saka) was not his own, but that  &re. ; Judgments of Martial Law Commissions, Proceed: 
of Lata-Deva who revised Romaka and Paulisa Siddhan.« ings in Privy Council, Martial Law and its Appi 
tas and that Varaha wrote his work in.570 A. D. This ability, the Indemnity Act and views of some notèt 
date reconciles his probable death in'587 A. D, and Indians thereupon, Panjab Disturbances and the Img 
makes it possible for him to criticise Arya Bhatta’s perial Lagislative Council, and various miscellaneow 
opinion about the rotation of the earth (498. A. D} papers and utterances. There is also a supplement 
For Paulisa Siddhanta our author finds 51 B.C. to containing a statement showing the sentences passerhig 
sult its elapsed days. It is, however, remarkable by the Commissions,- together with the orders off 
that the author of this Siddhanta took his epoch from Government. The a pendices and the supplemen 
the birthday anniversary of Sri Ramachándra as men- bring together materials which are not easily accessible 
tioned in the Ramayana. It isclear that he was one or procurable, These are, as -Lala Lajpat Rai save 
of his followers. Thus the existing edition of the jn his foreword, a very valuable part of the boakii™ 
Ramayana was earlier than the first century B.C. which enhance its value as a book of ready reference, 
Yet “strange to say, there is not the slightest trace of The Lala writes :—'We were brought up in 
Rama, nor his brothers nor his devoted wife, Sita, atmosphere of ‘benevolent despotism’. and fed on thé 
in Amarakosha” | _ idea of British Imperialism being something quit 
| As we finish reading the book, an impression is different from other isms of the same character, Ot 
left behind that how very little is known of the Indo- disillusionment began, some twenty years ago; but 4 
Aryan civilisation, and that if it is to be known it required an O’Dwyer and a Dyer and a Jallianwa 
must be known through the researches of its inheritors, Bagh to complete the process.” Not to speak of. 
We are therefore thankful to the author for his Indians, we doubt if even all ‘educated’ Indians ha 
valuable contributions in this direction, and wish that yet been thoroughly disillusioned, and it is for that 
he may yet be able to publish a supplementary volume Ņeason that we commend all the three books noticed 
containing the Sanskrit Texts on which he has based here to the attention of all English-reading Indiana 
his opinions, The Lala is right in; saying that “Modern Indians 
J.C. Ray. had been so well meme te wi the hades : ‘bene. 

f ; : volent despotism’ as to make them forget that itis 

Three Books on the Panjab Disorders. easier for a leopard to change its e ah for Trg 

(1). Report of the Commissioners appointed by perialism to alter its true nature....... «The atrocity 
the Panjab Sub-committee of the indian National perpetrated at Amritsar have proved that Imperialis y 
Congress. Two Volumes, Rs, 6. Published by M1. run mad iS more dangerous, more destructive, “mo 
K, Santanam, Barrister-at-Law, Lahore, Secretary vindictive, more - inhuman, than a frenzied uncontsolg 
to the Commission of Enquiry. lable mob. When a mob gets outof hand, it docs 
The first volume, containing 160 pages of print and things pretty bad and cruel ; but its destructiveness ss 
many illustrations, consists of the Report proper. born of passion and isnot deliberately planned a3 
The second volume contains 946 pages of evidence. thought out. Imperialism, on the other hand, 
These volumes give an account ofthe cruelties and represented by the O’Dwyers, Dyers, O'Brig 
indignities to which the people of the Panjab were Bosworth Smiths, Johnsons, Dovetons and othe: 
subjected last year. The Commissioners deeply regret takes revenge with a deliberate aim. It plans out wi 
and condemn the excesses of the mob. Foreign domi- a fixed purpose, and carries put those plans ina S| 
nance is in itself a great disgrace, probably the greatest of military vindictiveness.” i 
for a people. TE further humiliations are necessary to Lala Lajpat Rai is right in holding that the | \ 
touse a subject people to a consciousness of the reality fact that the Panjab has proSusely shed its blo 
of their position, these volumes contain more than the expansion and protection of British dominions 
enough of most harrowing evidence to ayaken all but the world over and has given its best in devel 
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eaeitish colonies and British possessions, is the reason 
ywayJt has received most cruel and bitter treatment. 
gts Usefulness to the British Empire “has been the reason 
“why the Imperial bureaucracy has considered it neces- 
žaary to deny to this province the benefits of education 
send industrial development to the extent to which they 
aiiave béen fostered in other provinces. The Panja 

peasantry has been deliberately kept in ignorance, be- 
fozuse of its being the chief recruiting source-of the 
dian army and the military police.” British Imperial- 
pact has taken advantage of “the manly spirit” (to 
Borrow an expression used by the Marquess of Has- 


gitings in his Private Journal, p.199) of the Panjab 
peasantry and, having thought it lucky that “itisa 
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‘Spirit unsustained by scope of mind”i( Private Journal 
Bath the Marquess of Hastings, p. 199 ), has hitherto tried 
&'not-to allow the mind of the peasantry to have any 
Be pm p 

Ei cope. - + 


(3) Amritsar and our Duty to India. By B.. G. 
yniman, With Four Illustrations. T. Fisher 
: twin, Lid., London. Adelphi Terrace. Pp: 196. 

gi, This book. is written in Mr. Horniman’s usually 
eVgorous and clear style, and gives an idea of the 
er orinity of the crimes committed in the Panjab. 
kbe author does not indulge in merely destructive ' 
ticism. He says how such things can be made 
mrampossible in the future. In it he treats of India’s 
sacrifices and sufferings in the war, the war loan and 
meecruitiug methods, political repression, the gloom of 
aig, thé origin of the Rowlatt legislation, the 
ae'Black Bills? and the peaceful agitetion due to it. 
eitte.next describes Amritsar, the Amritsar massacre 

fiend the atrocities perpetrated at Lahore, ‘Gujranwala 

Band Kasur. He then proceeds to discuss whether mar- 

Ptial law was justified. This is followed by the story of 

Athe “Dyerarchy® in Amritsar, the savagery and calcu- 

elated brutality of Frank Johnson, of the bombing and 

enachine-gunning of unarmed and harmless crowds, 

f and the devilry of O’ Brien, Doveton and Bosworth 

= Smith. He concludes by pointing out the responsibility 

rofthe Panjab Government and its officials, of Lord” 
€Chelmsford and the Government of India and of 

mathe Secretary of State, and finally: .the respons- 

ability of the British people and their duty in this 

Mmatter to the people of India. Mr, Horniman 

makes it quite plain that the only assurance of Bri- 

ain’s connection with India “lies iu the full recognition 

Ref India's right to responsible government now, and 

without equivocation ; for nothing is more certain than . 
efhat the road to infinite trouble in India and ultimate 


TY, 


separation lies along the tedious way of half-hearted 
¢eforms and the claim to determine for India from 
time to time what she is entitled to determine for her- 
Biccli—the sort of government under which she is to 
Rive, Let those.who can be moved by.the knowledge 
af: what India has been made to suffér, at the hands of 
gpersons ewielding power in their name, ponder whether 
Rin- the light of that knowledge, they can still acquiesce 
Kin the denial to her people of that full freedom which 
tbey have fought, not only to win for the oppressed 
Feoples of .Europe, but to preserve for England her- 
oot, INDIAN FINANCE AND BANKING, by G. Findlay 
| Director of Stitistics with the Government 
MacMillan & Co. Price 28s. net. 
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standard work on Indian Finance, Currency and Ban- 
king early in 1913, quite a host of publications bearing 
onthe subject, all more or less onthe lines of. Mr. 
Keynes’s book, have appeared in India. These publi- | 
cations have been useful in making the Indian public 
familiar with the knotty problems of Indian Finance. 
and Currency. The book under review, however, stands 
out head and shoulders above them as a work of ster- 
ling merit, not simply because it is written by a close 
student of the subject and one whose official duties 
bring him almost into daily contact with the problems 
discussed, but because the outlook of the writer is 
often original and the discussions are neither rapid 
nor confined to beaten tracks. There area number 
of especially valuable and interesting chapters on the | 
working ‘of the Indian Financial machine in time of 
war, and this complicated subject has been handled 
with a masterly skill and simplicity that reminds one 
of the author’s great countryman, Adam Smith. The 
book bristles with statistical tables, but they seem no- 
where to be out of place and the author’s experiences as 
a trained statistician enables him to illuminate ordinarily 
dry as dust figures with a light which brings them 
within the comprehension of even the most . casual 
reader, i 

There are two dominant currency schools in India 
to-day, one advocating the gold exchange standard and 
the other the gold standard proper. The former, to 
which thẹ author belongs, regards a gold standard 
without a gold currency as the best practicable form of 
currency, not only for India but for other countries as 
well. Silver and notes (and cheques ) in internal 
circulation and gold in reserve to meet foreign obliga- 
tions—that is in brief the view of this school. Though 
of comparatively recent growth, it can claim the great 
authority of the great Ricardo in support of its views. 
The latter school, consisting mainly oF Indians, regards 
a gold currency as the sine gua non of a gold standard 
and the other form of currency as suitable only to a 
dependent country. It points to the practice of the 
civilised world and to the opinions of the majority of 
economists as justification for its belief. Both these 
schools have the welfare of India at heart, but their 
outlook is so different that there is no likelihood of 
their appreciating each other’s point of view. The 
non-comprehension of this simple fact has resulted in 
much arid controversy about the relative merits of 
the two forms of currency. Gold exchange standard 
may be “cheap, automatic and stable,” but there can 
be no doubt that in times of emergency, as the ` 
war has shown, it requires a good deal of ad hoc 
legislation to prop it up ; and, in the words of a govern- 
ment despatch, it makes the position of the govern- 
ment of India “resemble that of an army exposed 
to sudden attack on either flanks,” as “provision must 
be made fora drain upon the silver no less than on 
the gold reserves,’ The necessity for maintaining two 
distinct reserves—~one a gold reserve, mainly in London, 
and the othera silver reserve, mainly in India—and 
the innumerable difficulties connected with their mani- 
pulation would largely vanish if India had a gold 
currency like other countries. A single central gold 
reserve in India would, in that case, meet all require- 
ments of the country—the demands for the encash- 
ment of the Secretary of Staes’ Council Drafts in 
years of favourable balance of trade and the Home 
Charges as well as Indian importers’ demand for 
gold in years of adverse balance, Da 
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Like many of his countrymen, the author looks 
with deep apprehension upon the large absorption 
of precious metals by India year after year, We do 
not believe that precious metals as such increase a 
country’s wealth, but it is difficult to understand Europe's 
jealousy of India in this matter—even when there is.no 
dearth of precious metals and European countries have 
accumulated reserves far beyond their immediate 
requirements. From time immemorial the balance 
of trade has been in India’s favour and foreigners have 
generally found it convenient to redeem their trade 
indebtedness to India by exporting precious metals. 
Thus it has ever been the fate of India to be contempt- 
uously but zzyfairly described as the ‘sink’ of precious 
metals. The Babington Smith Currency Committee 
has, however, just shown that, considering her. vast 
pope normally the absorption of precious metals 

y India is not larger than that by the more enlighten- 
ed countries of the west. This jealousy of foreign 
financial interests, together with the fear of stringency 
in the world’s central money market, lies at the bottom 
of’ the measures adopted by the Secretary of State 
from time to time to prevent gold. from freely flowing 
into India. The restrictive legislation of the Govern- 
ment of India during the war had the same end in 
view. But all such measures have the very undesirable 
effect of flooding the country with token rupees, raising 

rices all round. It is eich more to the interest of 
ndia that she should be allowed to import freely 
precious metals—only a small portion of which passes 
into active circulation and cannot therefore raise prices 
to the same extent as rupees paid out with a liberal 
hand from the reserves. The author admits that there 
has been inflation of currency in recent years. 

The book is courteously dedicated to the Calcutta 
University, with which the author is indirectly 
connected. But evidently he does not believe in doing 
things by halves. So Sir Asutosh Mookerjee comes 
in for a share of the honour too. Inspite of numerous 
references in foot-notes, a bibliography at the end 
would have been a useful addition to the book. 


I], {fs Inpia Lixevy to BE Happy BY THE 
PRESENT Rate oF EXCHANGE? By Surajmal 
Lallubhat, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay. re 


Unlike the great majority of the businessmen of 
Bombay, the author believes that India will be greatly 
benefited by a high rate of exchange and the fixing of 
the rupee at two shillings, as it will check the export-of 
raw materials and food-stuffs which now impoverishes 
the country ; and he thinks that the present agitation 
of the merchants against it is the outcome of selfish and 
interested motives. “The people of India will be greatly 
benefited by this rate, and will grow steadily in vitality, 
longevity, and thus ultimately in general happiness. 
Plague, influenza and such other havoc-making diseases 
will be a talk of the past, and not only so much but the 
fiend of famine will no longer molest this country.” If 
a change in the rate of exchange can bring us in sight 
ofthis millennium, it is certainly well worth a trial, 
We are prepared to believe that the two shillings rate 
will, in the long run, do more good than harm to the 
country at large, though it may cause a temporary 
set-back to the export trade. 


© + Ui. ECONOMIC S1iruaTIon-anp ITS RELATION ‘to 
= LABOUR Prostem—A few suggestions; by G. N. 

Bullappa, 3. I. C. (London), Merchant, Bangalore 
O City, S, India. : 
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In-this small pamphlet the writer—himself a bus 
nessman of long standing and large employer of laboi 
~—gives out as his considered opinion, with which man 
will be found to concur, that the present great rise : 
prices of- commodities; by which the poor and midd 
class people have been so adversely affected, is t 
direct result of profiteering and cornering by man 
facturers and businessmen, and that the Governmeé 
should’step in, as in England and elsewhere, to regulates 
prices and profits in the interest of the masses, He wou 
have Government control all along the line—from thes 
regulation of profits made by the small village sho 
keeper or retail trader, to those earned by the b 
manufacturer or trading or banking corporation. 





































E 
such drastic control, even if practicable, would bi 
hardly desirable, as it would most probably discourages 
the investment of capital in business—human naties 
being what it is—and diminish the national dividendy 
But a certain amount of control over the perniciosi 


left the root of the evil untouched. The writer alsog 
proposes a system of graduated taxation which wilfS 
give relief to the poorer classes and lighten the burden'y 
of their existence. .The experience of other countries? 
leads us to believe that the best way to release thes 
agricultural classes ‘from the clutches of middlemen: 
‘and mohajans is to start agricultural associations ands 
co-operative societies among them. But their succeger 
cannot be ensured without a certain medium 6f educee: 
tion, which is at present lacking. For the benefittiis 


measures which: characterise the business enterprisi $ 
es 


oa 


of the best class ofemployers in Europe and Amerieg 
today, such as the construction of sanitary dwellings) 
es 


for the employees, payment of a living wage orig 
bonus on the annual profits, fewer hours of work, thes 
opening of co-operative stores and of night-schoolgy 
libraries; clubs, etc., for the instruction as well a¥ 
amusement of the workers, might be tried with adva 


tage if local conditions were suitable, Economicusi& 


The Philosophy of Plotinus." 7 

The above is the heading of a series of lectus 
delivered (1917-1918) by Wiliam Ralph Inge, Desi 
of St. Paul’s at St. Andrews in connection with the 


e 


been neglected, ‘But willingly or unwillingly it mig 
be admitted that Christian philosophy freely borrowgg 
from, neoplatonism, and neoplatonic ecstasies and emat 


nations form a part of the vital structure of CMristiant 


which cannot be torn away without violence to 4h 
whole edifice. However, it has been a difficult performs 
ance for scholars. too to give any lucid exposition of- the 
author of Exaneads. None has ever attempted, w 

out .being challenged the hàpless task of elucidating 
a system of philosophy—-the culmination of 700 yègr 


free speculation which according to Dean Inge, is * 


pens 
are 


longest period of unimpeded thinking the human rag 
has yet been permitted to enjoy.’ Of course, darknes 
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has here been his light as be has ignored the whole 
“history and development of Hindu thought and culture. 


‘But how does Plotinus himself describe his Absolute 
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s manifold, it must be only as its external cause or 


































‘shave got at the one extreme the bare unity and at the 
Other bare difference. How to connect the two? 
scthat is the question of questions—the problem of all 
philosophy even today. Plotinus has his threefold 
emediation to bridge over the void created by his abs- 
g@Xractions. In order to avoid the contamination the 
Absolute One is not placed just by the side of the world. 
RAs in our Vaishnavic scheme from Vasudeva comes 
sSmankarshan, from Sankarshan Pradyumna, from Pra- 
Wayumna Aniruddha, so from the Plotinian One ema- 
jmates Intelligence. Inge calls this the Great Spirit. 
é eckhart calls this simply Thought. From Intelligence 
sfomies out the world soul, and this world soul {the 
#hranyagarbha of the Hindu Cosmogony) imposes 
Worms onthe matter and we get the sensuous world, 
ea fis is just how we explain or explain away the differ- 
Fences of individual lives by the doctrine of a previous 
pirth, and the difference of the latter by still more 
epfevious ones, thereby throwing ourselves into the stream 
ses eternal regress. But does this remove thedifficulty, the 
prallacy being inhérent in any such system of abstract 
sthinking,that dogmatically begins by separating the 
-separable aspects of existence ? At:a moment when 
ishe Christian gains at the expense of the logician and 
wétaphysician, Dean Inge, a Christian theologian in 
every fibre of his being, naively suggests that the diffi- 
culty can be avoided by the Christian doctrine of 
wincarnation. Is not the Christian doctrine itself vitiated 
by the same fallacy? This is what in ordinary parlance 
ave-call putting the car before the horse. Instead of un- 
tying the knot, Dean Inge has cut it. He begs the whole 
@tiestion when he says, “the Christian doctrine of the In- 
Carnation puts the keystone in the arch.It is not dero- 
gatory to the Divine Principle, nor injurious to it, to 
duingle in the affairs of a sinful and suffering world,” 
‘For Dean Inge, the Greek scholar, Í have every respect, 
Putto Nean Inge, the Christian Theologian, I have a 
question to put. What is the Christian doctrine of 
¢ncarnation ? Man by some wilful act has thorough! 

alieanted himself from God. How can God mingle 
in the affairs of the world without being contaminated 
coe to the doctrine ef Original Sin ? How “God 
reveals himself as a suffering Redeemer” as Dean Inge 
urges us to believe, unjess the breach is somehow 


aled ? H God has actually revealed Himself to man, 


gn there is no real separation between them. So- 
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the Christian scheme of salvation is needless. H there 
is real separation, neither man nor God can bring 
about the reconciliation, A mediator, the God-man 
or Man God, would be required for the purpose. 
But tha,problem is how to effect the reconciliation of 
God and man in the mediator himself without on the 
onè hand committing the fallacy of eternal regress 
or without on the othet falling back upon a Superior 
Principle that goes both beyond God and Man, If 
the latter alternative is accepted with its necessary 
corollary,—the principle of the unity of the divine and 
the human—the need of a mediator is wholly dispensed 
with, We need not burn incense at the altar of this 
lower deity, we should worship this highest Principle, 
and Christian mystics are not wanting in courage to 
declare the needlessness of a Christ, If this is true, a 
Christianity with its doctrine of trinity will be relegated 
to the status of mythology--more mythical than our 
Puranas. The power that reconciles God and Man 
in the mediator can do so in you or me as well, 
Christianity cannot avoid the dialemma. Moreover, 
to invoke the aid of the doctrine of Incarnation for the 
solution of Plotinian problem is a travesty of-history. 
It is the incorporation of the Plotinian doctrines into 
the body of Christianity, a curious amalgam of Egyp- 
tian symbolism, Hebraic mysteries, Gnostic faiths, 
Neoplatonic emanators and Roman jurisprudence that 
has made the latter a worse form of dualism. Now to 
introduce it as the solution of the difficulty of the philo- 
sophy of Plotinus, to say the least of it, is to argue in 
a circle. And you cannot avoid the circle unless the . 
original dualism, I am almost tempted to say, the 
original sin, is given up altogether. Instead of 
thinking the Man and the World as aliens to God, 
they should be taken as essential: factors in the being 
of the Absolute. The One should be conceived not 
only as the fountain from which all being springs but 
also the reality into which all other existence is taken 
up and absorbed. Or to speak more positively, the 
Man and the World’are factors in which the Absolute 
One realises itself. But we find no such indications 
in Dean Inge’s discourses which we expected from a 
Gifford Lecturer. Instead of systemiatising the rich 
and varied materials he labouriously collected into an 
organic whole with its merits and demerits pointed out 
which is philosophy properly so called, he has given us , 
an exposition of. Plotinian doctrines with comments * 
sometimes illuminating in the line of Maxmuller’s 
Hibbert lectures on the Vedic religion. Our cea sate 
ment is all the more bitter as Dean Inge’s scholarship 
in Greek literature is above the ordinary. I take 
courage in both hands to observe that the lecturer has 
failed to clearly set forth the problem of Plotinian 
philosophy. What a poor show by the side of Cano’s 
masterly treatment, in a previous course of Gifford 
Lectures, of the subject, in his Evolution of Theology in 
Greek Philosophies, 
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I. Tae New Inpia: A SiMeLE ExpLanaTIon 
OF THE REFORMS. By Sir Narayan Chanda- 


- varkar, Kt. Oxford University Press. Price 


twelve annas. 1920. , 

In this little book of 58 pages the author 
explains- the leading features of the reforms in 
simple style, in order to make ‘them éasily 
intelligible to the ordinary reader. He lays 
stress on the necessity of gradual stages in: the 
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progress.towards complete self-government aad 
urges upon the electors to exercise their right 
to vote and vote only for men of character. 
There is some suppression of plain and obtrud- 
ing facts which are not pleasant to hear, the 
obvious attempt being to place the reforms in 
the best possible light, but there 1s something 
in the distinguished author’s plea that no one 
can really govern who. cannot afford to be 
unpopular. In the field-of pure politics, where 
the foreign bureaucracy is still all-powerful, 
it still requires greater \strength of character 
to espouse the popular cause than to oppose 
it. But in regard tothat bide of politics which 


is intimately associated with social and moral 


uestions, popularity can only be won by our 
Sabik a. a the present stage of India’s 
progress, by sacrificing their conscience m many 
cases, and the future Indian legislators and 
Ministers would do well to remember that it 
is not their duty only to follow but to lead 
public opinion as well, otherwise the national 
character will never be built up. Even in 
politics, it is necessary to know the other side 
of a question in order to attain a complete 


mastery over it. . 


tl. Witwim Jennixncs BRYAN ON BRITISH 
RULE IN INDIA. Price 10 cents. e 


Within the brief “compass of a single news- ' 


paper article, the former Secretary of State of 
the United States has laid his finger on the 
darkest spots of British rule in India. To him 
the men and women of India appeared to be 
like ‘walking shadows’, so poor and emaciated 
were they, and the following lines from the 
‘concluding portion of the article will show 
how deeply he feels for India : ; 

“Letno one cite India as an argument in 
defence of colonialism. On the Ganges and the 
Indus the Briton, in spite of his many noble 
qualities and his large contributions to the 
world’s advancement, has demonstrated, as 
many have before, man’s inability to ‘exercise 
with wisdom and justice, irresponsible power 
over helpless people. He has conferred some 
benefits upon India, but he’has extorted a 
tremendous price for them.” 


Il. THE FAILURE or BRITISH RULE IN INDIA : 
by Joseph I. France. l 

Mr. France is the U.S. Senator from Mary- 
Jand. In education, culture and social and 
political influence the senators of the United 
States-are said to be far superior, as a class, 
to members of the lower House of Representa- 
tives. The various extracts and quotations in 
this leaflet go to prove the wide extent of Mr. 
France’s political information. The speech from 
which this leaflet has been compiled and pub- 
lished by the ‘Friends of Freedom for India’ 
(7 East 15th Street, New York) was delivered 
in the Senate on October 14, 1919. Hereis an 
_ extract: 
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“Bourbonism never yields. It must be brok 
crushed beneath the tires of time and progress 
And so, at the conclusion of this war, wh& 
the millions of India, whose sons had fought; 
England and for us on the strength of our. 
mises of selfdetermination and freedom for”? 
peoples, demanded that right of self-determan 
tion, the infamous Rowlatt Act was passed 
Unarmed, they undertook a passive resistancagpy 
Thus did England answer their plea for selig 
determination which she and we had promisadg 
would be the fruit ofthis war...England hage 
failed in India, failed in Egypt, failed in aby 
of Africa.” = 


IV. Tue FRIENDS or Inpia, by F. R. Se 
cherd. Reprinted from the Asiatic Review 
(More Truths about India Series). East Indy 
Association, London. Price sixpence net. 38 


In this paper Miss Scatcherd criticises som 
of the political pronouncements of Mr. Hyng 
man, Mrs. Annie Besant and others, and write 
as only violent partisans of British rule can writes 
From the way in which Mrs., Basant has “been 
handled we are reminded of -the psychologicgaa 
truth that a woman’s bitterest enemies beloftes 
to her own sex. Though Miss Scatcherd sekai 
to strengthen her position by copious extract 
from Dr. T. M. Nair, a mere man would shri. 
from the attempt to tear Mrs. Besant’s repu 
tion to pieces in the way the writer has do: 
On the cover are printed the names of numero 
Higenesses and Indian Knights with a m 
sprinkling ofcommoners., They constitute 
office bearers of the East India Association: 
is only in this unfortunate land that it is. p 
sible for funds raised from the people to be” 
propriated to clubs,’ parks and other places’Gg 
recreation from which Indians are all but excluded 
and for Indian Princes to patronise institutiog® 
maintained to systematically cry down Indie 
aspirations. But we forget that.it is the high 
privilege of the ‘loyal’ dog to lick the hand thay 
whips it, -and India is famous for loyalty of tha 
sort. ' ae 


V. REPORT OF THE NON-OFFICIAL COMME 
SION ON THE CALCUTTA DISTURBANCES, 193% 
Published by the authority of the Council: 
the Bangiya Jana Sabha, 19, Old Post Ois 
Street, Calcutta. 1919. \ 2a 

In this well printed pamphlet of nearly 


been published. The commission was representa 
tive of all sects and religions, Mr. L. FJS 
Pugh representing the European consmunite 
The Report was an object-lesson in self-help agg 
the Government ought tobe thankful for: amt 
profit by the numerous excellent suggestionstg 
contains. á 5 

VI. TAE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS OF © 
Manava Rao, Eso. 1m, At the frst K 
‘taka Conterence, Dharwar (12th May, 19. 

VIL Tur Panjas Tracepy : Being'a 


ia! 





of letters contributed to the Press, by 
chi Ram Sahni, M. A., formerly Professor 
‘Ok Chemistry, Government College, Lahore. 
whe “Tribune’’ Press, Lahore. Two annas. 


iS VIIL SEARCHING QUESTIONS UPON MARTIAL 
UAW IN THE PanjaB.—By the Howble Pandit 






Wf, M. Malaviya. 
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A> “Izzat” on Hindu Lecturers in 
ia America. 
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Widian topics. He.attacks a Columbia graduate 
‘ho lectured to the Moder Club by quoting a 
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Things I have wished have come asif by magic, 
Dreams I have cherished, hopes I dared not 


t 


FE rdlike they settled on my tree of wishing, 


Minding their nest in my supreme content. 
fdreamed of friends, and those more dear 

ee than sunlight, 
‘tender and as faithful as the moon, 

Rose on my path and circled it with gladness ; 
tid foreign lands of visioned light and romance 
Yinfolded to my wandering where the shadows 
iTeld purple memories of days gone by. 
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United India has done wel! to reprint them in 
book form. We do not know ifall of them have 
been answered. The answers should have been 
printed with the questions. The questions, how- 


ever, are a revelation in themselves, 


x. 








' COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


badly garbled press-notice. Any one slightly 
kinder than he would not have used such an 
atrociously inaccurate press-report. Please 
print this so that Izzat can give us more accu- 
rate data about people he attacks. 


New York, U.S. A. 


May 31, 1920. 3 EXILE. 








THE POET OF MY DREAMS 


Wistful I searched the endless files of masters 
Thronging the ages for the poet of my dreams, 
And as I studied, diviner singer 

Came out of time and took his place beside me, 
Voicing in my ear my heart’s deepest yearning, 
Freeing my soul with wings of fearlessness. 


The ancients sought the precious stone of 

| magic ; 
Vain was their seeking, but to-day I have it. 
Earth, you are that bright gem of alchemy } 
For here with you my cherished dreams come 
E true ; 
Things I have wished, my head upon your bosom, 


. Throng to my side like the summoning of a 


king. 


ð What shall I wish for agian ? O Liberty, 
Vainly shall I desire a crown for you ? 
Let future ages witness I invoke it, 
Let future ages place it on your brow! 
è fam content to wish it and record it 
With my desires won, my dreams fulfilled. 
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“The Sense of the Gita’s Yoga.” 


Of the sense of the Gita’s Yoga, Sri 
Aurobindo Ghose writes in the May 
Arya :— 


To break out of ego and personal mind and 
see in the wideness of the self and spirit, to know 
in all his aspects and adore the whole Divine, 
to surrender all oneself tothe transcendent Soul 
of nature and existence, to possessand to be pos- 
sessed by the divine consciousness, to be one 
with the One in love and delight and universa- 

~ lity, one in him with all beings, to do works as 
an adoration and a sacrifice on the divine 
foundation ofa wotld in which allis God and 
in the divine status ofa liberated spirit, is the 


sense of the Gita’s Yoga. Itisa transition to ` 


the supreme and real truth of our being and 
one enters into it by putting off the many limita- 


tions of the separative consciousness and the“ 


mind’s attachment to the passion and unrest 
and ignorance, the lesser light and knowledge, 
the sin and virtue, the dual law and standard 
of the lower nature. Therefore, says the Teacher, 
‘Devoting all thyself to me, giving up in thy 
conscious mind all thy actions into Me, resorting 
to Yoga ofthe will and intelligence be always 
one in heart and consciousness. with Me. If 

, thou art that at all times, then by my grace 

© thou shalt pass safe through all dificult and 
perilous passages ; but if from egoism thou hear 
not, thou shalt falinto perdition.” 


The Form and the Spirit of Narra- 
tive and Epic Poetry. 


In the same issue of Arya, Sri Auro- 
‘-bindo Ghose observes that 


A change in the spirit of poetry must neces- 
sarily bring with it a change ofits forms, and 
this departure may be less or greater to the eye, 
more inward or more outward, but always 
there must be'at least some subtle and pro- 
found alteration which, whatever the apparent 
fidelity to old moulds, is certain to amount in 

p fact toa transmutation, since even the out- 
© ward character and effect become other than 
they were and the soul of substance and move- 
ment anew thing. The opening of the creative 
mind into an intuitive and revelatory poetry 
need not of itself compel a revolution and total 
breaking up ofthe old forms and a creation of 
altogether new moulds: it may, especially 
where a preparatory labour in that sense has 


tat 


ing a work of modification and adapta- 
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.the development of an idea.or a mental and 





























tion, be effected for the most part by an open : 
ing up of néw potentialities in old instrumen 
and a subtle inner change of their characte 

Along -with other kinds of poetry, t} 
narrative and epic forms of poetry mu 
undergo a transmuting change in thes 
spirit and intention. a 


Hitherto the poetical narrative has been: 
simple relation or a vivid picturing or transcrip 
of life and action varied by description of sutei 
rounding circumstance and indication of moods 
and feeling and character or else that with A 
ha 
moral significance at the basis with the story 
as its occasion or from ofits presentation. Th 
change to a profounder motive will substitute 
soul significance as, the real substance, ¢ 
action will not be there for its external surfade 
interest but asa vital indication of the signifi: 
cance, the surrounding circumstance will 6 
only such as helps to point and frame it apti 
bring out its accessory suggestions and moik M 
and feeling and charaeter its internal powers 
and phases. An intensive narrative, intensive Ai 
in simplicity or in richness of significant shadesigs 
tones and colours,‘ will bethe more profound 
and subtle art of this kind in the future and “i 
appropriate structures determined by the need 
of this inner art motive. E 


As regards the epic the writer says: | 


The epic is only the narrative presentati 
on its largest canvas and at its highest eleya- W 
tion, greatness and amplitude of spirit ard 
speech and movement. It is sometimes asserted 
that the epicis solely proper to primitive age 
when the freshness of life made a story of larg 
and simple action of supreme interest to tt 
youthful mind of humanity, the literary ep’ 
an artificial prolongation by an intellectual age 
and a genuine epic poetry no longer possible néw: 
or in the future. This isto mistake form and 
circumstance for the central reality. The epi 
a great poetic story of man or world or : 
‘gods, need not necessarily be a vigorous presets 
tation of external action; the divinely appoint 
ed creation of Rome, the struggle of the priti: 
ciples of good and evil as presented in the gr 
Indian poems, the pageant ofthe centuries: 
the journey of the seer through the three wat’ 
beyond us are as fit themes as primitive -x 
and. adventure for the imagination ofthe € 
creator. The epics-of the soul most inwat 
seen as they will be by an intuitive poetr 
his greatest possible subject, and it is 
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urpose of the Divinity in man and the universe. 
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Indian Culture. 


drought against it, 


gett 
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nd the second excellence,—must surely be count- 
ked among the greatest civilisations and the 
Feycrid’s most developed and creative peoples. 
Br mental activity so great and of so fine a 
Etuality, commencing more than three thousand 
ars ago and. still not exhausted, is unique 
dthe best and most undeniable witness to 
Smething extraordinarily sound and vital in 


Boie culture. 
A Criticism that ignores or 
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preme kind that we shall expect from some 
found and mighty voice of the future. His 
deed may be the song of greatest flight that as the nightmare of a cruel and superstitious 
ill reveal from the highest pinnacle and with 
he largest field of vision the destiny of the 
üman spirit and the presence and ways and tic imagination, the whole drama of Greece 


“In the same number of “Arva,” Sri! 
‘arobindo Ghose continuing the ‘Defence 
f Indian Culture,” says, writing of Indian 
terature and certain hostile criticisms 


Etlassical Indian drama and poetry and romance, 


antra, Tulsidas, Bidyapati and Chandidas and 
fee amprasad, Ramdas andTukaram, Tiruvalluvar 
Mand Kamban and the songs of Nanak and Kabir 
Bnd Mirabai and the southern Shaiva saints 
Band the Alwars,—to name only the best-known. 
titers and most characteristic productions, , 
ough there is a very large body of other 
k in the different tongues of both the first 


belittles the 
Bc‘onificance of this unsurpassed record and 
Eslis splendour of the self-expressing spirit and 
Eile creative intelligence, stands convicted at 
Rance of a blind malignity or an invincible pre- 
“tidice and does not merit refutation. It would 
‘a sheer waste of time and energy to review 

. objections raised by our devil’s advocate : 
‘nothing vital to the greatness of a litera- 
è is really in dispute and there is only to 
e credit of the attack a general distortion 
a. denunciation and a laborious and exagge- 
èd @avilling at details and idiosyncracies 
Rchich at most show a difference between the 
Exdealising mind and abundant imagination 
Moe India and the more realistically observant 
iind and less rich ayd exuberant imagination 
Europe. The fit parallel to this motive and 
Ae of criticism would be if an Indian critic 
o. had read European literature only in bad 
neffective Indian translations, were to pass 


ander a hostile and disparaging review, dams will be made to drive turbines coupled, to. 





dismiss the Iliad as a crude and empty semi- 
savage and. primitive epos, Dante’s great work 


religious fantasy, Shakespeare as a drunken 
barbarian of considerable genius with an epilep- 


and Spain and England as a mass of bad 
ethics and violent horrors, French poetry as a 
succession of bald or tawdry rhetorical exiercises 
and French fiction as a tainted and immoral 
thing, a long sacrifice on the altar of the goddess 
Lubricity, admit here and there a minor merit, 
but make no attempt at all to understand the 
central spirit or aesthetic quality or principle 
of structure and conclude on the strength of 
his own absurd method that the ideals of both 
‘Pagan and Christian Europe were altogether 


The people and the Civilisation thatcount false and bad and its imagination afflicted 
ong their great works and their great 
mes the Veda and the Upanishads, the mighty " morbidity, poverty and‘ disorder. No criticism 
rüctures of the Mahabharata and the Rama- 
ana, Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti, and Bhartrihari - absurdities, 
ud Jayadeva and the other rich creations of* philippic only astray observation or two, less 


with a “Habitual and ancestral” earthiness, 


would be worth. making on such a mass of 
and in this equally ridiculous 


inconsequent and opaque than the others, 


ie Dhammapada and the Jatakas, the Pancha- "perhaps demands a passing notice. But although 


these futilities do not at all represent the genuine 
view of the general European mind on the 
subject of Indian poetry and literature, ‘still one 
finds a frequent inability to appreciate the spirit 
or the form or the aesthetic value’ of Indian 
writing and especially its perfection and power 
as an expression of the cultural mind of the 
people. 


` 


Arama 


Utilising the Power of the Tides. 


According to the Indian and Eastern 
Engineer, utilising the power ofthe tides 
is another of the engineer’s dreams of the 
past that appears likely to come true in 
the near future. 


At the present time there are two distinct 
schemes before the public, one of which at least 
is in a fair way of realisation. 

One scheme that has been outlined by a pri- 
vate inventor, who has, we understand, shown 
its feasibility up toa certain point, provides 
for barges, or rafts, or something similar, being 
moored inthe tide way, with water turbines 
held on, in or under the vessel in such a manner 
that the in-flowing and out-flowing tide can 
pass through the turbines, and furnish power 
to be used in driving electric generators. — 

In the other method, which is to have prac- 
tical application, we, understand, in the Bay 
of Fundy, advantage is to be taken of two 
rivers running into the same estuary. Dams 
will close in both rivers, at their mouths, and 
a dam isto be provided connecting the reser- 
voirs formed by the main dams in each river. 
The flow of water through sluice gates in the 
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generators, that will transmit the current to 
accumulators, or to be directly used for power 
or lighting. The changes are to be run upon 
a the use of the two river reservoirs. One of 
them is to form a high level basin, the water 
flowing into it, and out of it, furnishing the 
major. portion of the power; the other river is. 
to form the low level basin, and is to receive a 


certain quantity of water from the high level- 


basin, the flow of water from one basin to the 
other furnishing power; and water is to flow 
from the low level basin into the main estuary, 
again furnishing power, In this particular 
scheme, the power station is to be fixed on an 
auxiliary dam, and the top ofthe dam is to be 
used as a roadway, electric trams being run 
over it, but provision being made by locks, «in 
the usual way for ships going up into the river 
forming the high level basin, and coming out of 
Jit again, 

India is sea-girt on three sides, and has 
many tidal rivers; but how many Indians 
are there who think of utilising the power 
of the tides .? 


Japanese Trade in India. 
The Mysore Economic Journal repro- 
duces the appendix to the Report of the 


Committee on Imperial Preference, in 
which we read, 


The most remarkable and singnificant fea- 
ture of India’s import trade during the war has 
sbeen the prodigious expansion in imports 
“rom Japan. The imports have almost doubled 
in value each year since 1914-15, and the total 
value during the year 1918-19 was almost eight 
times that of 1914-15. 7 
Japan now occupies the second place in In- 
dia’s import and export trade. Her shipments 
to India in 1918-19 amounted to over 22,000,- 
0007., as compared with 51,000, 0002., from the 


“United Kingdom during the same period. In’ 


1913-14 the corresponding values were 3,000,- 
000/., and 78,000,0002, | 

How were such results achieved ? The 
principal Japanese overseas banks opened 
branches in Calcutta and Bombay. Direct 
lines of steamers were inaugurated be- 
tween Japan, India and all parts of the 
world. Prominent Japanese export and 
import houses opened branches in Caleutta 
and Bombay and were. followed by a 
number of smaller firms. Numerous 
commercial missions were despatched to 
India. Commercial travellers and inquiry 


agents came over in large numbers, and 
mg 


$ re still-active ‘throughout India stud 
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bazaar requirements and the productions... 
of competitors, and, arranging to mate 
well-known United Kingdom qualities: — 


we * a * f 5 + a. : : AAT gh 
=- Meanwhile, every importing merchant in Joes 
dia is flooded with price lists, catalogues, nitats z 

















ed to some extent by the fact that the lastr 
Census returns show "that in 1911 there werë jpa 
only 32 male, Japanese in the country. Their: ge 
number to-day must considerably exceed 2,000, +8 
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This is not all, a 
Not only are Japanese goods entering the “7% 


country in large quantities, but Japanese merchant™ 3" 
houses are taking up a prominent position asin! 
general distributors of imports from all over sit 
the ‘world, and as shippers of Indian produce. S 
For instance, during the past two years, two *3 
Japanese firms have headed the list of importers of «3 
cotton piecegoods into Caleutta ; and, although it 
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the bulk of these goods were made in Japan, $i 
the imports from Manchester of one of the firms *y 
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Efforts have been made to ae 


secure jute mills on, the Hooghly, but, so far i% 
without success. There is ample evidence to #4 


show that Japan is very much alive/to the. 


ang 
mia 


own foreign den. E 
Itis in Great Britain’s staple trade with. i 
India, viz., cotton yarns and piecegoods, that . 
the most serious inroads have been made, and “7% 
that Japanese competition in the future is” 
likely to be most permanent and insistent. In: 
the last year, ending 3ist March, 1919, the. 
relative proportions of the quantitative imports : 
from the two main sources of supply were as- 
follows :— ; o 4 
Imports. From the United From Japan. - 
Kingdom. Percentage. =i 

Percentage. | 
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Cotton yarns TLG 7 
Cotton piece- 
goods— E 
Unbleached 64°3 
Bleached 959 
Coloured, print- 
ed or dyed 885 
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Japanese yarn imports into India during that to the full sense of the utter degradation- 
“year were valued at 3,553,001 and piecegoods involved in these horribly cruel customs. 

gat 7,097,000}, as compared with 82,0007. and ; 
RAT OD, 0007. in 1914- 15, showing an ‘increase of 
Reo less than 4,200 and 3, 600 per cent respect- 
mively 


Tti isnot only the ieee quantities, but es E ee ee , 
the wider range of articles shipped, which is Owing to the very high prices and scar 


ssatnportant. The entry of Japanese bleached, city of paper, paper manufacturers have 

erdyed, printed and coloured woven goods into been busy finding out new sources of pulp. 

pe tbe market on a fair scale is an earnest of the Of these bamboo seems to be the most 

ie which oa eee in a n promising. Commerce quotes from 
Revnen the extensions to the machinery and plant 

men Japan, now either planned or in execution, i? letter in the Times written by 

k Bpecomte Operative. ` Mr. William Schlich who says that about the 


year 1888 when he was Inspector-General of 
. We shall make one other extr act from Forests, the Government of India senta quantity 


the Appendix the whole of which should of bamboos home, of which Messrs, Routlidge 
as þe carefully read by all Indian merchants and Company prepared excellent paper; asample 
Fand industrialists. | of which Mr. Schlich used for letters. At that 
ONE time, however, the cost of production was so 
R © The leading Japanese merchant firms in high that the manufacture did not pay. Now 
B padi are large houses, with ample financial ipe 2 process has been so much improved that 
esources and good connections throughout two British firms are erecting machinery in 
Bethe world. There is not a British merchant Burma for the manufacture of paper from 
Shouse in India with the financial backing, bamboo, ‘The raw material, according to Mr. 
Political influence, or elaborate organization gcohlich, is so plentiful that the whole world 
ge possessed by the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, could be supplied with bamboo paper. He 
which has a paid-up capital of 8,000,000., writes: “When I examined the ironwood forests 
f branches all over the world, and such close of Arakan in 1869, I passed through a bamboo 
Be connections with Government, banking, ship- forest covering 18,000 square miles, the shoots 
ping and industrial institutions in J apan that standing so close together thatit was impossible 
eit.may almost be said to be a quasi-official tọ pass - through without cutting a passage. 
Be Organization. Other Japanese houses in India, andthe beauty ofitis that new shoots spring 
mehough smaller, are still extremely powerful up and reach their full height in one season as 
rms, well known throughout the Far East, fast as the previous shoots are cut, The 
preg apparently not appreciated in this coun- Government of India would, I feel sure, welcome 
a try, because they are only recently established gs many firms as are willing to start factories.” 4 
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Bamboo Paper Pulp, 
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| .If it were India’s destiny to be forever But will these be Indian firms? Com- 
exploited by foreigners, which we donot merce also tells us : 

þelieve itis, it would not'matter whether Mr. Wiliam Raitt, the Cellulose ERN to 
Britain or Japan or some other country ‘the Government of India, who has had many 


exploited her. But as our country is not years’ experience of paper-making in India, has 
devoid of any kind of resource, material for several years been surveying, on behalf of the 


terial, hould not lv look Government, areas from which suitable raw 
ds or immaterial, we should no simp y 100 material could be obtained and examining the 


On and see others enriched and ourselves practical difficulties in the way of manufacturing 
pinpoverished. pulp. Mr. Raitt is now in England in connection 
ee i with ‘the manufacture of a plant for the produc- 
Si panes l tion of pulp and paper. This plant , will be 
Animal Sacrifices. installed at the Forest Research Institute at 
"n 3 Dehra Dun, the Forest Economist of which has 
a : -The “festive” periodical or daily animal for some time past been engaged on the sylvicul- 
oe Aa in India are to usanabomination. tural aspect of the problem. The economist 
We agree in holding with the Indian Hu- recently visited North America with a view to“ 
k annaran that find out the most modern machifiery. The plant 
fe will be utilised in obtaining the most reliable 
w. Dreadful orgies sth as these, referring to the data as to the most suitable materials for and 
annual festival of Mahalakshmi at Ellore when the methods of manufacturing pulp. Bamboo 
about 10000 animals are killed in aday, can and other raw materials will be exhaustively 
‘ease to be practised only when the conscience experimented with. 
the whole community is roused, through the 
rmeation of naang ane true Ce on | a gees. 
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The Ancient Tamil Dame. 

In the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society Mr. K. G. Sesha Aiyar writes :— 

It is interesting to note that in those ancient 
days, the martial spirit animated not only the 
men, but also the women ofthe land. At atime 
of war, the women-folk urged their male rela- 
tions to march to battle, resolved to win or die 
like heroes. The wife rejoiced to see her husband 
display his valour, and the mother to see her son 
show his bravery, in war; and neither was 
troubled by the thought of any possible danger 
to the life of her hero. They regarded a dastard 
in war with contempt, and death on the field 
of battle was regarded as glorious. Some of the 
lyrics of Pura-Nanurn vividly depict this 
significant trait in the character of the ancient 
. Tamil dame; and of one of those lyrics, sung by 
Kakkai Padiniyar, a well-known poet of the 
Third Sangam, I have attempted to give below 
an English echo :— 
The dame of ancient age, with shrunken veins, 
And loosely hanging tissues, heard her son 
Had from the battle turned in fear and fled. 

In towering rage she vowed, if that be so, 

She would for very shame cut off her breasts 
That gave the despicable coward suck. 

She snatched a sword, swept with impetuous , 
. spee 
Into the gory battle-field, and searched : 
The heaps of wartiots slain ; when lo! she found 
Stretched on the field of glory, cut in twain, 

Her valiant son. Then swelled, indeed, with pride 
The mother’s heart, which was with ear p 
; filled, 
Intenser fat than when she gave him birth. 
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_ India in American Journalism. 


In the “World of Culture” section of the 
Collegian we read : 


The economic, social, educational and Foli- 
tical events of India as well as the movements 
amongst Indian women and working” classes 
are occupying much space inthe columns not 
only of the newspapers of big cities like New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco; but the 
dailies, weeklies, and monthles of second grade 
towns in the mofissil, for instance, the Knox- 
ville Sentinel of Tennesee, the Butte Daily Bulle- 
tin of Montana, The Organized Farmer of Min- 
nesota, the Industrial Union News of Michigan, 
the Milwaukee Leader of Wisconsin, the New 
Mexican of New Mexico, and dozens of other 
papers in the north, south, east and west of 
the American continent have also been making 
use of the information furnished every week by 

_the “India News Service’ of New York City. 
In addition, about twentyfive journals are 


served by the Federated Press Association with 
“news stories” from the same source. 
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Indian Contributions to 
Recent Physics. | 

The same periodical informs its reade 
that— “ E 
The vibrations of elastic shells partly ʻI 
with liquid form the subject of a paperint 
Physical Review of American .Physical Socx 
(March i919) by Sudhansu Kumar Baneira 
whose study ofaerial waves generated by- wang 
pact appeared in Philosophical Magazine angeg 
Journal of Science (London ) for July 1916 an 


January 1918. T. K. Chinmayanandam’s invesga 
tigation on the diffraction of light by an óp% 
liquely held cylinder carried out in the laborato% 
of the Indian Association for the Cultivationsy 
of Science, Calcutta, was printed in the Piya 
sical Review for October 1918, which ip its issueg 
of January 1919 contained an article on the 
theory of superposed diffraction fringes bing 
Chandi Prasad of Benares. = 

Besides publishing the contributions 0f] 
Ganesh Prasad, D. N. Mallik and C. V. Ramafea 
the Philosophical Magazine has ‘The Scatteret 
ing of Particles by ;Gases” by R. R. Sahni off 
Lahore (June1915 and March 1917), Meghyg 
nad Saha’s ‘“Maxwell’s Stresses’? (March 191744 
N. R. Sen’s “Potentials of Uniform and Heterosy 
geneous Elliptic Cylinders at an external pointy 
( October 1919), and a note on the eqtigy 
valent shell of a circular current by Satyendrgag 
Ray of Lucknow (January 1920). Meghnags# 
Saha’s contributions ou.the limit of interferencay 


















‘inthe Fabry-Perot Interferometer and on they 


mechanical and, electrodynamic properties “efa 
the electron, have been published in the Physicaka 
Review (December 1917, and January ari 
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The Success of Hindus in Americ: 
in Business, Industries and the: 
Professions. es: 

A writer in the Collegian gives brie 
accounts of the achievements of more thang 
a dozen Hindus who have made goodie 
business, industries, and the professio 
in America. America’s technical expe 
have found Indian youths compet 
enough to apply their scientific knowled 
in the field of productiom Indian cani 
talists at home should not -be ovej 
cautious in giving achance to Indiah young 
men who have received practical train} 
and experience in Great Britain, Ameri 
France, Germany, etes : 
Among the persons named are Ram Kr 
Khemka (of Bikaner)*in practical tr 
Sarangadbar Das and V. P. Iyer in s 
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‘manufacture ; S. R. Bakshi (chief assistant 
draftsman in a railway corporation at 
“Chicago); Makund Lal Pathak (a tool 
\désigner in -electrical engineering line in a 
“factory at Detroit); P.N. Mathur (chief 
-metallurgist in a Detroit factory); S. G. 
‘Gandhekar, water analyst at Detroit; 
‘Anant Mahadeo Gurjar, agricultural che- 
‘mist in a factory at Niagara Falls; Rajani 
‘Kanta Das, chemist in a manufacturing 
“house in the Middle West ; Surendra Nath 
Bose, Nripendra Kumar Nag and Brahma 
"Dihari Sarkar, employed as electrical engi- 


‘neers in New York, Chicago and Massachu- 


setts; Kumudini Kanta Bose, Krishna 























anial engineering; Baneswar Dass as a 
chemical engineer, and specialist in synthetic 
phenol, phenol derivatives, carbolic acid, 
foal tar products, &c.; Nabin Chandra 
¿Pas in independent trade; V. R. Kokatnur; 
sin charge ofthe organic research labora- 
story in an alkali firm at Niagara Falls; 
pand Dhirendra Kumar Sarkar, specialist in 
Coal tar, dyes, recovery of cocoanut oil 
arom copra, &c. 


*#Non-Christian & Non-white Charity. 
~ White christians, particularly of Austra- 
Canada and other “white man’s lands” 


Eby usurpation and extermination, will not 
Sappreciate the following, which appears in 
He Kalpaka :— 


«The celebrated anecdote of the three Alwars 
‘the Tamil country who were overtaken by a 
terrible storm is retold by Swami Ramakrish- 
wiananda, in the Vedanta Kesari. One found a 
ratttle hut where there was just room to liedown. 
1e second came that way and, tired of his long 
egourney on foot, inquired whether there was 
kroom for him also. The first replied: ‘Where one 
ecan stretch oneself to rest, two can sit,’ and he 
miorthwith sat up with the stranger. Soon the 
turd appeared and asked the same question. 
mine fist two rose immediately answering, 
[here two can sit three can stand’. So 
ethe. three stood close together inthe narrow 
eeiiclter, indifferent to the ‘sel’ and happy in the 
Berought of one another, 


eWomen and our Final Emancipation, 


7: Keshab Chandra Nag thus dwells on 
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the importance of woman’s education, in 
an article on “Present Evils and their 
Remedy” in the Prabuddha Bharata :— 


To bring about our final emancipation our 
women should be properly taught and trained 
and should not remain steeped in ignerance and 
superstition. We must change our angle of 
vision towards them. It is indeed a great sin to 
look on them only as instruments for the satis» - 
faction of our comforts, and to repress the 
genial current of their soul. In our advance 
towards spiritual attainment we should take 
them along with us; we require their holy 
inspiration and cannot do without them, 
because they are the incarnations of “Shakti” 
and all virtues are lavishly conferred on them as 
well. If we neglect this resource, we lose a great 
deal in our endeavour after regeneration. So 
education, in its true sense, should be imparted 
to them also. 
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Cow-dung and Urine as Mantire. 

In the Agricultural Journal of India, 
Mr. N. V. Joshi says in his paper on 
“Studies tn Biochemical Decomposition of 
cow-dung and urine in soil” :— | 

Urine gives the greatest amount of nitrates, 


whether in fresh condition or when fermented 


under aerobic or anaerobic conditions and so it 
can be usedjimmediately or after keeping. Urine, 
if kept exposed to air, loses some of its nitrogen. 
it is therefore advisable to store ‘it in such 


<a way as not to be accessible to air. 


a 


Cow-dung does not nitrify in fresh condition. 
It, however, improves by storage and becomes 
nitrifiable after storage under both aerobic and 
anaerobic conditions. The relative losses under 
each of these conditions require to be more 
accurately determined before finally deciding 
which of these conditions is better so far as 
nitrifiability is concerned. 

- Results with sheep-dung indicate that mixture 
of dung and urine in the manure pit is not desir- 
able from the point of view of nitrate formation, 
and also on account of the possibility of greater 
losses of nitrogen from sucha mixture under 
partly anaerobic conditions which are likely 
to prevailin the pit ot even in a compact heap. 
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The Exhaustion of Indian Soils. _ 
In the same journal an article by Dr. 


R. V. Norris on the exhaustion of Indian 
soils is reproduced, in which the situation 


_is summed up briefly as follows: 


1, A large pr oportion of the soils of the cottti- 
try are already suffering from starvation or are 


approaching that state. 
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“INDIAN PERIODICALS 


2. The supply of indigenous manurial pro- 
ducts is being sent out of the country at an 
increasing rate with the result that the price 
is now prohibitive to the small cultivator. 

3. Such a deficiency must be met by (a) 
limitation of export of such materials ; (b) 
increased production of synthetic nitrogenous 
manures, in which methods based on the cyana- 
mide process would appear to be most likely of 
success in this country; (c) development of 
processes for the utilization of the phosphatic 
deposits of the country. | pn 

4. In order to utilize the increased supply of 
thanurial substances, attention must be directed 
to (a) education of the ryotto realize their value; 
(b) development of co-operative buying arid 
transport ; (c) revision of land tenures where 
these do not give the tenant a sufficient margin 
of protection. Siy 
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School Play. . 


The importance of school play is empha- 
sised in Health and Happiness. 


If the health of the school children is a deter- 
mining factor in their future mental develop- 
ment, then their play at school must be thought 
as very important. For many students, the 
play at the school ground is the only form of 
exercise. Taking exercise at home is still con- 
fined to the few. The utility of exercise is not 
yet much appreciated by our youngmen and it 1s 
no wonder that our brilliant boys of the 
University are often conspicuous by their sunken 
eyes, pale face, furrowed forehead and thin 
emaciated body. Their uphill labour to get the 
academic distinction cannot bestow commen- 
surate benefit upon the society ; for, when they 
embrace the worldly life, they generally become 
incapable of resourcefulness. Again, without 
physical -exercise a sound brain is often im- 
possible, For, in order that the brain should do 
its work healthily and well, it is above all things 
necessary that it should be supplied with pure 
and abundant blood, and such good blood 
supply comes not only from wholesome and 
well-digested food, but from thorough aeration 
by vigorously active lungs; and efficient 
distribution implies that the heart and the 
machinery of circulation are also in efficient dis- 
charge of their duties. Exercise expands the 
lungs, increases their vital capacity, and by 
making the respiratory movements deeper and 
more complete, removes stagnating air, and 

,. Sends oxygen deep down into the residual cells, 
e 


Warning against excess has been rightly 
given. 


_ Excess in everything must be deprecated. 
Games also, if carried beyond the proper limit, 
prove harmful. Play after one is fatigued is 
positively disastrous. Take for instance foot- 
. ball. Forty minutes’ attentive play a day is 
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student, The nature of exercise is determinedt ø% 
by the constitution and other physical contig, 
dition ofthe students. For example, a pigeo’ 
chested man should give particular stress o 
those exercises which expand the lungs, such as 


: rs 
soy 


deep breathing. ee 
On danger from games it is observed =i; 


In conclusion we wish to make some remarke t? 
onthe wild gossip of danger from games. Tit 
most of the cases these dangers are mores 
exaggerated than they really are. Ifthe gamess4 
are played methodically very little risks att 
‘involved in them. Even foot-ball, which scenissg 
to the inexperienced: observer to be nearly as full 
of peril as a cavalry charge, is really responsibte¥§ 
for very little beyond an occasional bruised shift 
orsprained ankle. From time to time some severe, 
perhaps fatal, casualty is reported, and the ; 
tide of public opinion begins to set in against} 
the game, the alarm being duly fed bythe solemnis 
warnings of the press or the dogmatic niterane® 
ces of sentimental philanthropists.’ But it e 
clearly impossible for any sport to be indulged 33 
in without some trifling modicum of risk. Av 
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Social Service tho Unifier. | 

In the opinion of the editor of the Social}: 
Service Record, social service, besides beings% 
beneficent in other ways, is a bond one 


‘ ate 
“54 ee 
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union. 

In Social Service are hidden the secrets of love, 
health and happiness which are sought aft 
every day by every caste, creed or colour and 
which irrespective of the faiths of people ané 
Without prejudice to their occupation unite a. 
equalise and spiritualise the life of one and a 
who understands it, preaches it and hims 
follows it practically. 
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Prohibition Wanted in India. 

The Rev. Herbert Anderson ‘contribute 

a very, useful, timely and informing artic 
on the Temperance Movement in India t 
the Young Meri of India: After describin 
the excise policy of thes Government an 
how it is worked, he gives an account < 
the auction system of licensing and. i 
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i defects and the fixed-fee system of licence. 
“He contends that the fixed-fee should 
> supplant the auction system of licence. 
On the question of principle, he is for 
> prohibition. He believes that the early 
R adoption of prohibition may be claimed as 
a policy and attitude shared by many of 
“India’s most of thoughtful men, and that 
- this Indian view is supported by missionary 
experience and conviction. “What lies 
behind this attitude?” he asks and 
answers : . ] 
= Many considerations lie behind this attitude. 
w {f India is to take her place in the world, religi- 
s ously, socially and commercially, she must stop. 
«the drink habit getting hold ofher like it has 
fof England. Inthe modern world prohibition 
Shas come and is inevitable because it spells 
veficiency. It has made America the most for- 
“gnidable industrial competitor among the 
mations ofthe world. Itis true that it took 
fSprohibitionists half a century of educational 
Ffort to have the Eighteenth Amendment placed 
sin the constitution of the United States. It need 
“not take India so long to learn what bitter 
experience has proved in the West. Those who 
=sepresent this attitude say, Let us have prohibi- 
tion, and let us have it soon. British views are 
“prejudiced, and, as control passes, let Indian 
liberty be used to inaugurate at once what is 
“best for India. 
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“policies as three. 
C These then ate the possible ‘policies : 
#(1) Leave things as they are, (2) Adopt prohi- 


EA o 


bition immediately, and (3) Introduce gradual 
“restriction of consumption with ultimate prohi- 
“bition, Whichever policy is adopted, Provincial 
Governments will be faced by the financial issue. 
Jn view of the large expenditure incurred by 
‘nations during the war, the total net revenue 
@secured from drink and drugs in India does not 
gappear great. In the official year 1917-1918 
the net receiptS were fourteen crores of rupees, 
or to be exact Rs. 14,48,52,530, of which Rs. 
*2,27,66,790 was from opium'consumed in India. 
» He concludes by stating the provincial 
Kfinancial problem and suggesting solu- 
tions. ; 


ae S i s . i . = * 
žo The Provincial Financial problem is, if prohi- 


by 


“bition be the ideal, to find Excise revenue from 
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ithe Government means business and the majo- 
S rity ofthe people are behind the movement, it 
Rcan—and with comparative ease. Under war 
conditions consider, two facts: Taxation in 
S Great Britain has ificreased per caput from 31 
R ‘shillings -to over 300 shillings; and again, the 
“excess profit taxin Bengal has resulted in ad- 
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&° Mr. Anderson enumerates the possible, 


' other taxable commodities. -Can it be done? If, 
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ding to the Provincial Revenue a sum three 
times as great asthe net revenue from excise. 
In drink-loving provinces like Madras the prob- 
lem will be greater because the proportion of 
revenue derived from drink and drugs is out.of 
all proper proportion to other sources of revenue. 
But the limits of taxation have not been reached 
and in many provinces, with sympathetic con- 
trol, bent on restriction. of the liquor and drug 
traffic, the financial issue is capable of solution. 
Is it too much to ask, taking a world view of 
the drink and drug problem, that India, through 


her Provincial Governments, should wipe 
the trade within the next decade ? 
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The Ideal of Dharma. 


out 


In the Vedic Magazine Principal Vas- 
wani briefly enunciates the ideal of dharma 


in the following sentences :— 


The ideal of Dharma is a recognition of 
truth that progress is a series of sacrifices. 


the 
The 


Darwinian forniula of the struggle for existence 
and survival of the fittest is not the final word 
of life. Social expansion is through self-sacrifice ; 
for the ultimate purposes of life are immaterial. 
Wealth is but a means, and poverty is neither a 
crime nor sin. India’s great mén were men of 
wisdom rather than of wealth; and Kalidasa 
sat on the left side of the great King Vikrama. 
The standard of outer life was low but that of 
the inner life was very high; and great was the 


honor done to those who lived the inner life. 
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M. G. Ranade on the Vital Need of 


Social Reconstruction. 


In the same magazine, in giving his re-. 
collections of the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale 
Swami Shraddhananda Sanyasi inciden- 
tally writes of the late Mr. Justice M. G. 


Ranade :— 


While the thinking portion ‘of the Indian 
community was engaged in trying to give a lead 
to the political aspirations of the people, Mr. 
Ranade, with an unerring eye saw that without 
a social reconstruction of the society political 
progress was not only impossible but probably 
a source of danger to the future well-being of the 
great Indian nation. How many times have I 
not had the occasion to admire the consummate 
skill which he displayed in drafting proper 
resolutions on very intricate and complex 4 
subjects so as to reconcile jarring elements. It 
is an open secret now that the resolutions which 
used to be put before the session of the Indian 
National Congress were mostly drafted by him. 
Among au anglicized educated community. he 
kept a sane head on his shoulders and tried to 
imbue his immediate associates with the spirit 


of nationalism in their everyday life. 
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oia of Ceylon with India. 


In the Indianu Review Mr. Saint Nihal 
_ Singh shows that geographic propinquity, 
ethnic and cultural affinity and similitude 
of interests alike urge the desirability of 
Ceylon becoming an autonomous province 
of India. Among the advantage of such a 
federation are the following :— 
The federation of the two lands would result 
in the removal of all artificial restrictions upon 
the importation of food and labour from India. 


The effect of such union would no: doubt 
stimulate the growth of Colombo, already one 


of the finest and most prosperous Eastern ports. 


Then let us consider the question of federation 
from the point of view of defence. Ceylon as an 
integral part of India would get the benefit of a 
large and efficient system of defence. One day 
soon India is. certain to have her own nary. 
The Indian sense of manhood and -Indian 
interests alike demand a navy owned and 
controlled by Indians, so long as nations all 
over the world have not reduced their fighting 
organisations to a purely police basis. 

And if India has a navy, and Ceylon becomes 
federated with her, the Island can provide the 
Indian navy with one of the finest naval stations 
in the world. Trincomalee, on the Western coast 
of Ceylon, is, Ihave been told by an eminent 
naval correspondent of a well known London 
newspaper, 'has great possibilities—possibilities 
far in excess, he says, of any Indian harbour. 


The objections to federation are also 
briefly set forth and examined. 


To begin with, there may be objection ins- 
pired by sentiment. Any people who have had 
an independent existence and have fought for 
that independent existence cannot view the 
surrender of their- separate existence with 
equanimity. 

Then there may be a genuine fear that aunion 
between a large and a small land may be to the 
disadvantage ¢ of the latter. Industrial and com- 
mercial interests are always nervous, and may 
raise opposition on that basis, 

There can be no legitimate ground for such 
fears, however, if Ceylon becomes an autono- 
mous province of a federated India. She will 
have fall power over her purely domestic affairs, 
while in all matters of common interest she will 
share the advantages and also the responsibili- 
ties arising out of her federation with India. 

It may, however, be objected that there is 
no federated India. Even under the new Act, 
the Government of India will not be a respon- 
sible government, nor will it be a federal 
institution, 

Whether “we Indians like it or not, we must 
realise that in many respects the Ceylonese 
-are better offthan we are. Their treaty with 
l the. abritish ¡gives them a rig ghts mate the 
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British, aa such ai wie: a “fiction 
India, is a reality in.Ceylon. The Ceylo: 
for instance, are not debarred from sitting y 
juries that are to try Europeans and: 
non-Ceylonese. They are, moreover, not. Kent 
out ofthe Volunteers, nor are they subjects 3 
toan Arms Act. There isno Press Act, Sed 
tious Meetings Act, or Rowlatt Act in Coyle 
The Ceylonese have, for many years, hadi 
general system of compulsory education, whith’ 
we have only recently begun to pass province 
acts, permitted municipalities to introdt 
compulsion. et 

The situation, therefore. resolves itsesi 
into this: We must set our house in orig 
before we ask Ceylon to join us. We me 
organise agitation—constitutional but ined 
tible agitation—to get rid of Acts that undi 
abridge freedom in India. We must also desa A 
lop our political institutions so that the pro = 
vinces will become really autonomous, the ovg 
riding powers of the central government 
disappear, and the central government - 
become not only responsible, but truly a fedett ; 
ed government. an 


The Present Condition and Future r 
of Ceylon. ‘ 


The Mahabodhi and the United Bi s 
dhist World gives a depressing account: ak 
present day Ceylon. It writes :— 


The Smhala nation was never conquer’ , 
they fought with the Tamils, Javans, Port 3 
guese, Dutch and British, and kept their ifa 
viduality for 2,858 years, and this individuali; iz E 
race, noted for the nobility of their character 3 
now on the decline morally, industrially, aesthetae 
cally, religiously. Fifty years ago the Mi issiona D 
publications said that “the Sinhalese are polte 
kind to their children and fond of learnjs 
The majority of the present day Bhikkhus 
themselves becoming materialistic, their de 
is to study the kavya and alamkara of Sani 
grammarians and the poetry of Kalidasa, ¢ 
neglect the Noble Dhamma of the Tathas 
and violate the laws of the Vinaya. ‘They : a 
the people to grow in darkness, do not pre 
the Dhamma to them, their time ‘that shouk 
spent in educating the people and living. 
holy life of the Bhikkhu, the life of enuncia 
and love, and: altruistic service, is spent 
slothfulness. Their ambition’ is to EONA 
Sanskrit slokas and translate Sanskrit ka ya 
into Sinhalese, The growing materiei 
among the Bhikkhus is an evil sign. Ww ah 
the Bhikkhus forget their duty to the peop 
the people forget thelr religion, and AREA 
lose faith inthe Buddha, become sceptica baka 
indifferent and will-cease*to be Buddhists, 
only remedy is to teach the morality. 
Buddha to the pane: and to ee 
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aments of religion of the Tathagata to the chil- 


“dren in school, and at home the parents should 


< ° The abominations of western senstialism in 


Sausages, ox-tongues, cheese, butter, jam, Pears 
y soap, Huntley Palmer biscuits, King George IV 
whisky, are sold. Ceylon in another ten-years 
H will not be the fragrant island that was known 
toto the historian ofthe past. The ancient Sin- 
Fihala race that kept up Buddhism for 2,200 
reyears, that continued to remain independent 
“tor 2,348 years will disappear, and instead 
yithere will come into existence a race of degen- 

ates given to low morals, drink and opium, 
earing European clothes like the coloured 
ople of the United States. For all this degra- 
‘tion we have to thank the Bhikkhus and 
e. Buddhist parents ofthe first decade of the 
th century of the European era. 


> The forecast, of the future is very 
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A hybrid form of Christianity will come into 
Bexistence in Ceylon with native superstitions, 
ghalf of the people following the Roman Pope 
Send -the other half will be suddivided into 
mw Wesleyans, Baptists, Church of England, Church 
Missionary ‘Society, Seventh’ Day Adventists 
kand Salvation Army. Anglicised Ceylon will 


rot : 
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ica, duplicate of Jamaica or Barbadoes full of 
edarkies speaking English, drinking whiskies, 
Band wearing the clearance sale remnants of 
British drapers, 

















P> In the Bulletin of the Indian Rationalis- 
ic. Society Mr. Subodh Kumar Basu’s 
madictment of “our existing system of mar- 
“ace” is grave. One.of the items is that 


2. Qurexisting system of marriagehas ruthlessly 
Saiothered love—love which only justifies 
mnerriage. Love is the greatest thing in the 
World. Pure love between man and woman 
eppenders the finest development and fullest 
Expansiog of life and blesses both of them with 
breme happiness. Marriages not founded on 
fattual love or admiration or respect or even 
Reme liking for each other, should therefore bea 
pein of the past in this country. It behoves the 
Barents and guardians Æ girls to consider the 
jater’s feelings and sentiments towards their 
would-be husbands. | 

© Dr. Frank N. Serley, M. D., writes—“Eliminate 
ex dnd you have lost love, abuse sex and you 
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ur Existing System of Marriage.” 


have changed love to lust, use sex properly and 
you produce love in its finest qualities. This will 
fit ore, for the family, for love is the foundation 
of the home.” Are we not abusing sex, are we 
not changing love, the finest quality in a man, 
to lust. Ae . 

He is also of opinion that the existing 
system of marriage isnot based on and 
does not promote mutual respect. 

Maud Churton Braby writes in her “Modern 
Marriage” :—“I must repeat that the most 
essential thing in marriage is respect. Itis above - 
love, abovecompatibility, above even the priceless 
sense ofhonour. Respect will hold the tottering 
edifice of matrimony together when passion is 
dead and even love has faded. Bride and Bride- 
groom, cultivate respect between you at all cost, 
and men and women, never never marry anyone 
you do not really respect, however passionately 
you may love.” 

Does our marriage system introduce even a 
particle of this respect from the young man to 
the young woman whom he is going to make a 
life-long partner ?. How can you respect a girl 
who is a total stranger to you? Another writer 
says :—‘Mutual love and respect make marriage 
ideal.” I am not blaming my young friends for 
marrying Or who must marry, but [am blaming 
the system. 


Mexico and U. S. A. 

The editor of the New Review hasa-note 
on the revolution in Mexico which, from 
what we have readin foreign papers, ap- 
pears to be based on correct information. 
He writes :— 


The Carranza Government in Mexico has 
fallen. There are financial interests in the 
United States which never wanted that Govern- 
ment and competent observers think that the 
revolution is the work of these money-mongers. 
The relations of the United States with Mexico 
do not reflect any credit upon the former coun- 
try. Afterall the Carranza’ Government was 
able to do much good in Mexico; butits doing 
good for Mexico meant the undoing of the 
American exploiters, That is the long and short 
of the whole affair. The repetition of Mexican 
revolutions is not due to politics; itis due to 
finance. The relations with Mexico are not 
determined by Congress; they are determined 
by Wall Street. Mexico has got oilfields and 
metals ; and these are needed by some United 
States capitalists. 
He is also right in observing :— 

Now-a-days: political history is the result 
of financial necessities. If the’ Allied states- 
men are now comparatively soft towards 
Russian Soviet Government, itis not because 
they are converted to the doctrine of Bolshe- 
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vism ; it is because there is shortage of wheat 
in the world; and the Russian wheat can 
relieve the situation. Economice siege is the real 
siege in modern battles. Economic domination 
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S. Ramanujan, F. R. S 


Professor G. H. Hardy, the distin- 
guished Cambridge mathematician, has 
contributed the following obituary notice 
of the late Mr. S. Ramanujan, F. R. S, to 
Nature :— 


1 


Srinivasa Ramanujan whose death was an- 
nounced in Nature of June 3, was born int888 
in the neighbourhood of Madras, the son of 
poor parents, and a Brahmin by caste. I know 
very little of his early history or education, but 
he became a student in Madras University, 
and passed certain examinations, though he did 
not complete the course fora degree, Later, 
he was employed by the Madras Port Trust 
as a clerk at a salary equivalent to £ 25 a year. 
By this time, however, reports of bis unusual 
abilities had begun to spread, and, I believe, 
owing to the intervention of Dr. G. T. Walker, 
he obtained a small scholarship, which relieved 
him from the necessity of office work, and set 
him free for research. | 

I first heard of Ramanujan in 1913. The first 

letter which he sent me was certainly the most 
remarkable that I have ever received. There 
was a sort of personal introduction written, 
ashe told me later, by a friend. The body of 
the letter consisted of the enunciations of a 
hundred or more mathematical theorems. Some: 
of the formule were familiar, and others 
seemed scarcely possible to believe. There were 
no proofs, and the explanations were often in- 
,adequate. In many cases, too, some curious 
specialisation of a constant or a para- 
meter, made the real meaning of a formula 
difficult to grasp. It was natural enough, that 
Ramanujan should feel a little hesitation in 
giving away his secrets to a mathematician of 
an alien race. Whatever reservations had to be 
made, one thing was obvious, that the writer 
was a mathematician of the highest quality, a 
man of altogether exceptional originality and 
power. - 

- It seemed, plain too, that Ramanujan ought 
tocometo England. There was no difficulty 
in ate the necessary funds, his own Univer- 
sity and the Trinity College, Cambridge, meet- 
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_ties were ultimately overcome, and Ramanujan, 


speculate as to his history, had he been int: 



































isthe real domination. Nothing illustrates: 
this better than the history of Mexico. Fhat: Æ 
country has the misfortune of being = 
neighbour to the powerful United States. . 


t 


ing an unusual situation with admirables 
generosity and imagination. The difficultiésge 
of caste and religion were more serious, buta 
owing to the enterprise of Prof. E. H. Nevill 
who happened fortunately to be lecturing 1 
Madras in the winter of 1913-14, these diffic 


arrived in England in April 1914. o 
The experiment has ended in a disaster, fò 
after three years in England, Ramanujan con 
tracted the illness from which he never recovered 
But for these three years, it was a triumphan 
success. In a really comfortable position, fo 
the first time in his life, and in contact with th 
mathematicians of the Modern School, Ramë 
nujan developed rapidly. , i 
He published some twenty papers, which ere 
in war time, attracted wide attention. In th 
spring of 1918, he became the first Indig 
fellow of the Royal Society, and in the autumn 
the first Indian fellow of Trinity. Madr 
University endowed him with a _ researe 
studentship in addition, and early m 1919 
still unwell, he returned to India. It wa 
difficult to get news from him, but I hearde 
intervals. He appeared to be working activelga 
again, and I was quite unprepared for thes 
news of his death. ca 
Ramanujan’s activities lay primarily in field. 
known only to a small minority even amongia 
pure mathematicians—the application of ellipticay 
functions to the theory of numbers, the theory74 
of continued fractions, and perhaps above, al 
the, theory of partitions. His insight in 
formule was quite amazing, and altogeth 
beyond janythingjl have met with in any Ew 
pean mathematician. It is perbaps useless 


duced to modern ideas and methods at sixteepp 
instead of at twenty-six. Itis not extravagage 
to suppose that he might have becogne t 
greatest mathematician of his time. What. 
did actually is wonderful enough. Tien 
years hence, when the researches his wo 
has suggested have been completed, it will pr 
bably seem a good deal More wonderful, th: 


it does to-day. g 
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titain Not Preparing for tho | everit may be, will, at all events, introduce 
| Future. great changes ? We have, as already said, not 
sais only added to the greatest Empire the world 
‘In the opinion of the Statist, a staid and has ever seen, Persia, Mesopotamia, and Pales- 
benhuiminded (onion aces. Balaam has oo but we seem to be convinced that we can 
ere ROCE e-paper; aS practically rule all these without trouble to 
20 idea ‘of how she ought to prepare for ourselves; that we can at the same time show 
tehe future. S , to all the world that we are the most reaction- 
eo eee: = . 44 ary and most tyrannical government upon 
re ds it not perfectly plain that we in this earth ; (not only) that we can rob the natives 
‘country are acting without even an idea of how of Ireland of their land and give itto English- 
ave ought to prepare for a future which, what- men, Scotchmen, and Welshmen, but that- we 
Bass | are determined to keep the memory ofthe fact 
Bs in the mind of the Irish people, and so to pro- 
claim to all the earth that while we are adding 
and grabbing in the most voracious way lands 
all over the earth, we are at the same time 
showing that even in a little country only 
sixty miles from our shore we are not able to 
govern with ordinary decency. i 
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A Possible Future Tragic Act in the 
' World-Drama. 


Mr. Basil Mathews promulgates in the 
London Review of Reviews the view that 
‘the stage is now being set for a fresh tragic 
scene in the world’s drama. : 


On the hidden stage of the theater of history 
the men are even now taking their places for a 
play so stupendous that all humanity will be 
involved. There will be no audience, for we 
shall all be actors. And in the play the destinies 
—not only of our individual lives but of world- 
civilization—will be decided. ~ 

What are the facts? 

A great Japanese statesman declared quite 
early in the war that that stupendous conflict 
was the beginning of the end of European 
civilization. The next scene in the world’s 
history would witness the decay of the West 
and the rise of a new and dominant civiliza- 
tion in the East. 

What are the considerations that back up 
this momentous assertion ? 

It would clearly be true, at the outset, to 
say that the plan and desire ofthe nations to 
see a placid pastoral scene of peace follow the 
tragic turmoil of war will certainly be irustra- 

` ted. Already we are involved in the vastest 
and most violent upheaval of human spirit 
that has ever been staged in the theater of 
history. The earth shakes with the crash of 
historic dynasties. The dust 1s whirling still 
above prostrate civilization. S 
When war broke out in 1914 five empires 
_ of the despotic military type remained on the 
\“  earth’s surface. They were the German, the 
wy Austrian, the Turkish, the Russian, and the 
Japanese. To-day four out of the fve are smash- 
z edin irretrievable ruin. .Japan alone remains. 
~From an American paper. The old European order has gone—the one; 
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Asiatic power, rich now beyond the dream of 
avarice, with its man-power unimpaired and 
its ambitions vaster than those of Alexander, 
leaps upon the stage fully equipped. On the 
face of it, then, the first and dominant facts 
of the world situation are in favor of the 
Oriental ,statesman-prophet whom I have 
quoted. 
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` From Atlantic to Pacific. 


Mr. Mathews thinks that strategic in- 
interests are being transferred from the 
Atl@atic and European to the Pacific and 
Asiatic. 


A third of the human race has lost its old 
rule. From the Rhine to the Pacific Ocean, 
from the Baltic to the Persian Gulf, the Teutonic, 
the Slavonic, the Turanian, and the Semitic 
peoples stumble bewildered and maddened amid 
the crashing debris of their broken civilizations. 
Hundreds of millions of people are without a 
settled state—sheep without a shepherd, men 
without a master word to guide their confuse 
and disordered lives through the chaos al 
darkness. 

But the fifth empire, as we see, remains as 
protagonist in the great dramatic contest for 
the mastery of the Pacific. And the mastery 
of the Pacific will mean the hegemony of the 
world—the leadership of the human race. For 
the centre of gravity of the world’s politics is 
shifting with staggering swiftness from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. That is the clue to 
the play’s next scene. It is the key to a multitude 
of ance that perplex and bewilder the British 
mind. 


According to him the facts of the Paci- 
fic scene are these : 


First the rise of the power. of Japan which 
we have already visualized. 

Secondly we see China as the vastest reservoir 
of soldiering and oflabor on the surface of the 
earth. We see there a race of some five hundred 
millions of people, hardy, industrious, careless 
of death ; with high capacity for organization, 
and with the most tremendous resources of 
coal, iron, and all other mineral products that 
remain inthe world. China has enough good 
coal to supply the whole human race at its 
present consumption ofa billion tons a year for 
a thousand years; and alongside the coal, 
great iron deposits, Already shecan make pig 
iron and transport it to America at rates 
that enable the American steel manufacturers 
who purchase it to compete with the Bethlehem 
and Pittsburgh steel kings. China, for long 
au Empire protected by exclusive traditions in 
an age-long conservatism, is now a republic 
open to the flow of world tides. 
if, in a war, an enemy started killing Chinese 
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- itself to the British~—is, how far can the fee 
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soldiers at a million men a year, and if Phings 
were using ten per cent of ber populatitip- 15 
that war, it would take fifty years to des 
her first armies, and in that period two furth 
Chinese forces of , fifty million each was 
grow up to confront their enemy. x 

The third factor is Russia, — nat 

Russia abutting on the North Pacific is, aif 
inevitably: always will be, one of the domina 
ing factors in the Pacific situation. ane 

Opposite to these stand, fourthly and fifth) 
America and Britain, which cannot conceivab 
hold back from immediate active interest = 
the developments of the nationalities aroui 
the Pacific, < 


tthe 


¢ Asiatic Immigration. : 
‘While white men can go and exploi 


and settle anywhere, Asiatics are denice 
any such right. “This creates a bitterneggg 
and resentment which may be the causèt 
a future world war. This seems to be thes 
underlying reason why Mr. Basil Mathews 
next treats of the problem of Asiatic immi% 
gration. a E 

The thing that presses on the brain “egg 
America and must increasingly press also oR% 
the brain of Britain is th: fact that the bowh® 
ofAsia is full of humanity, and. spilling oxe 
the brim in all directions. Not only is Indj 
spilling over into Mesopotamia, South Afries 
Madagascar, Fiji, and all the'Malay Peninsul: 
but the Chinese and Japanes are all the ting 
pressing against the barriers that would keeps 
them out of the' United States, Canada, at 
Australia. Ee 

The problem which presents itself to; 
American mind—and it will have to preg 
of emigration of the Asiatic come into % 
territories without submerging the type 
civilization for which we stand ? | 

Here we are on horns of a most despera 
dilemma. The Asiatic fought with us throug 
the war, and died forus on all the fronts, 
million Indians enlisted freely, without conser 
tion, during the period of the war, and foug 
and died in France and Flanders, in Salon 
and on Gallipoli, in Mesopotamia, on the h 
of Palestine, and in every quarter of Africa. : 

Scores of thousands of Chinese came acri 
the world. They hewed wood, drewewat 
broke stones, drained marshes, laid roads, a 
built railways, for the Allied forces on t 
Western front. Japan with her navy, and: 
some small degree with ,her land forces, tosi 
part from the beginning iN the great contesti i 

‘You can use us when you want us to far 
down our lives to defend you,’ say the Asia 
‘We can enter your territories then. You ex 
draw us in, asin South Africa, when you wans 
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cheap labor. But youtry to exclude us from 
free life in your territory, in your cities, and on 
y your farms. We cannot be content to be your 
R tool forever. ‘Self-determination” is our motto 
ix as it was yours, The valve cannot be allowed 
fo to work only one way. You penetrate our 
és:shore ; why should we not penetrate yours? 
we If you exclude us from yours, we will exclude 
$+ you from ours. You say Australia: for the 
je Australian, and Canada forthe Canadian. Then 
ee we say Asia for the Asiatic. 
Sis the higher civilization ; has that been demons- 
er trated ?? i . 

ko Here we have ‘expressing itself in vast‘ambi- 
k tions a great development of a racial conscious- 
ec Ress, whichis of more moment for the future 
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# teal peril, if we surrendered to their desire for 
+anrestticted immigration into our lands, that 
Est eur civilization,. which after all has some very 
{precious things in it, would be submerged and 
est under Asiatic civilization. To accept is 
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“mpossible; to resist is world suicide. 
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be a solution ? 
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ile @ 
as. . This problem “uso receives consideration 
=n an article on “The New Situation in 
Asia” by Mr. Edwyn Bevan in the July 
tduternational Review of Missions, in 
which he says in part.: 


seem to be three, and only three, 
courses for a white community to 
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“ay : 
“admit it with special restrictions, 


-of human brotherhood may seem a mockery. 
S4f it is admitted without restriction, the 
‘danger of white communities being swamped 
“by Asiatic elements is a very real one. If it is 
admitted with special restrictions applying to 
siatics, then, whatever line is drawn, hard 

ases willbe continually recurring, there will 
-be perpetual friction between the limited, number 
pot Asiatics admitted and the white population, 
rand the’ special disalfilities may constitute a 
Serievance almost as exasperating as total 
pecciusion, e 


: Mr. Bevan continues :— 
~% The injustice seems most flagrant in regard 
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You say yours. 


ZAS the dilemma. What is the solution, if there 


to East Africa. In South Africa the white men 
have made the country their home and Asiatic 
immigrants enter upon the facilities of a civiliza- 


ES y 


tion already there, developed by the labours: 


of others; butin East Africa there is io domi- 
ciled white society which needs to protect its 
tradition, and Indian traders were active in 
the country before white men came there. 

But if in such a case it is difficult to see any 
kind of justification for ‘disabilities imposed 
upon immigrants from India, even in those 
cases where Asiatics are excluded from white 
men’s countries, it is impossible to regard such 
a state of things as corresponding with the 
Christian ideal. ‘In Christ’ race barriers are 
done away, and if Christianity ceases to stand 
for universal human brotherhood it may as 


well give up any claim to be taken seriously. . 


This is hot to say that, while men are what 
they are, it may not be the preferable course 
for different sections of the human family to 
live apart, just as it may be better for brothers 
who cannot get on together to live apart rather 
than to live under the same roof in perpetual 
friction. But even ifa Christian might consist- 
ently advise brothers in such a state of things 
fo live apart, he could only regard the state 
of things as itself an unhappy one, not as one 
corresponding with his ideal of family life. In 
the same way, whilst desiring a state of the 
world in which men of all races would be one 
in Christ, he may. consider it the preferable 
conrse in the present unsatisfactory state of 
the world for the communities with different 
traditions and physical characteristics to keep 
to separate areas on the surface of the globe. 
What is called “the preferable course” 
above, would be preferable if white men 
would keep to their areas on the surface 
of the globe. If they would depart from 
Asia, for instance, the Asiatics would 
agree not'to emigrate to Europe, Amer'ca 


and Australia. 


The Japanese Imperial Family 

the Parent of All Mankind ! 

In India we are accustomed, inspite of 
our present miserable condition, to the 
belief of multitudes of Indians that they 
are an unapproachably superior specimen 
of humanity. But in Japan there are 
people who maintain still higher preten- 
sions for their imperial and the Japanese 
nation. In an article on “Emperor Wor- 
ship in Japan” contributed to the Inter- 
national Review of Missions by Mr. 
Albertus Pieters, it is said: 


(24 
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The following extract appeared in the Niroku, 
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and was translated in the Japan Advertiset of 
May 9,1919 : ‘The Imperial Family of Japan 
is the parent, not only of her sixty millions, 
but. of all mankind on earth. Inthe eyes of 
the Imperial Family all races are one and the 
same. It is above all racial considerations. AH 
human disputes, therefore, may be settled in 
accordance with its immaculate justice. The 
League of Nations which proposed to save man- 
kind from the horrors of war can only attain its 
real object by placing the Imperial Family of 
Japan atits head; for to attain its object the 
League must have a strong punitive force ofa 
super-national and stiper-racial character, and 
this can be found only in the Imperial Family 
of Japan.’ 


The paragraphs which follow set forth 


the claims of the Japanese nation with 


the writer’s observations thereupon : 

In the Ten-ri-kyo magazine, the Michi no 
Tomo, of September 1914, we find the follow- 
ing: ‘Japan is the parent nation of the world. 
It is the source whence the salvation of all 
nations proceeds. He who is hostile to this 
nation opposes the will of God. For this reason 
we, the believers in Ten-ri-kyo, are resolved to 
serve the divine and imperial will.’ 

Such a devoted, not to say fanatical belief in 
‘Emperor Worship and in Japan’s place as the 
divine country is not felt by Japanese Buddhists 
to be at all inconsistent with their faith. The 
most ardent Buddhist sect ofthe present time 
is the sect of Nichiren. In their magazine, the 
Koku-ju Shimbun, in 1912, the editor claims 
that Gautama Buddha was an incarnation of 
Amaterasu O Mi Kami, the Sun Goddess, the 
original Ancestress of the imperial line, and 
thus supports his assertion that Buddhism 
originated in Japan, not in India as is mistaken- 
ly supposed. He then goes on to say: ‘This 
is true not only of Buddhism. We have nothing 
to do with the Christian ideas propagated by 
the Christians, but Christ Himself was a holy 
man whose mission was to make known in the 
Occident the Japanese Koku-tai,’ i. e. Emperor 
Worship. 

Such extravagant statements are of interest 
mainly as they show how general and extreme 
are the Shinto ideas which have hitherto lain, 
as one might say, dormant in the consciousness 
of the Japanese people, but which are now, under 
the stimuli of education, awakening to selt- 
consciousness, and which have found an able 
expounder and defender in Dr. Genchi Kato. It 
is only fair to state that there are not a few 
> Japanese who reject and ridicule these extremes 
of Emperor Worship. 
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Possible Rapprochement Between 
China and Japan. 

_ In his Review of Reviews article Mr. 
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Basil Mathews considers a rapprochement, 
between China and Japan a probability. x 


Throughout the’ peace settlement Japan. 
stood ever against China in the dispute ov 
the Shantung problem. But the failure on t 
part of the European „allies and America 1 
recognize the equality of Asiatics with the wht 
races threw up into stark . relief against t 
sky the tremendous racial issue. The quarrel: 
as between China and Japan tended to hey 
submerged in the more radical issue as betwee? 
East and West, though the Shantung quarrelig 
is still exercising a great influence in developing: # 
racial selfconsciousness and unity in the Chinese gE 
people. Japan, it would appear, however, may ah 
play a greater part as the spearhead of Asia:n 
that in any more sectional and smaller role. a 

In both countries we discover two sets of% 
leaders—the militarist bureaucratic despotic types: 
who want to see a militarized Asia dominatinging 
the world ; and the humaner progressive demox#s 
cratic type, who stand, as to foreign policy, for 
an international idea of comity and co-operax#% 
tion—and who in home policy are out for g7; 
progressive, democratic, educational develop; 
ment of the proletariats of Asia. ARA 

I suggest that on the question ‘Which - of 
those types of leadership in Asia will triumph 2:2 
eines the whole, issue of human life in the 
world. ie 





up in the centuries‘ since Rome fell will go dowa¥s 
in ruin. Probably’ America will be submergéd’s 
too by the terrific floods of Asia, before whichis: 
all landmarks will be swept away and subs 
merged, , eee 

The alternative view is that, with the triumphis 
of the, democratic: leaders of Asia, we should bess 
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Poets and Artists and 
Historical Fact. : 


A water (colour by the late M: 
Surendranath Ganguli depicting thes 
Flight of Lakshman Sen is to be founds 
reproduced in Mr. Havell’s “Indiana 
Painting.” Some Bengali historians havé# 
called in question the historical authen-4 
ticity ofthe story ofthe flight of Laksha 
Similarly, some of Banking 


man Sen. 
Chandra Chatterjee’s 4 historical novel 
have been criticised for their depart 
from the truth of histéty. An article 
the Saturday Review on “Some Rema 
able Lies” raises the questions, = 3 
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Meee Isan artist, whether poet, painter, historian 
+: or dramatist, justified in departing from the 
2. truth of fact for the sake of effect? Does the 
ascertained falsity of a play, apicture, or a 
:2 poem, interfere with our enjoyment? There 
“are a great -many lies in literature about well- 
J known persous andevents, some harmful and 
ñ: Some beneficial, all devised for the sake of effect : 
=. and the question is whether we should let them 
=. Jie where they are; or whether for the sake of 
- truth we should expel or expose them. Is there 
v a literary as distinct from a literal truth ? 
~. Two of the most famous lies relate 'to the 
-vlast hours of Nelson, Everyone knows that the 
«real signalat Trafalgar which he ordered was, 
* Nelson expects every man to do his duty.’ The 
other lie is about the coat he wore on his quat- 
3 ter-deck. He is reported to have silenced the 
= <j Mlectionate importunity of his officers, entreat- 
“ing him to conceal the stars on his breast by 
vgaying, ‘In honor gained them, andin honor 
2A will die with them.’ This is the Great Style, 
“but it is untrue. Dr. Arnold heard the facts 
“from Sir Thomas Hardy. Nelson wore on the 
À of battle the same coat which he had worn 
“wor weeks, having-the Order of the Bath em- 
<-broidered upon it ; and when his friend express- 
Sed some apprehension of the badge, he answer- 
ed that he was aware of the danger, but that 
ek it was ‘too late then to shift his coat.’ The 
a fabricated saying is magnificent: why destroy 
E it 
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Among historians whose veracity has 
a hea called in question are Macaulay, 
5 Carlyle and Froude. 


ee Macaulay, Carlyle, and Froude are classed 
eas picturesque historians, and meticulous critics 
p assert that they never hesitated to slur or twist 
sa detail for the sake of effect. Horace Walpole 
“whitewashed Richard III, and declared that 
l- Shakespeare had caricatured him. Mr. H. B. 
Es Irving tried hard to whitewash Judge Jeffreys, 
sand to prove that Macaulay’s portrait was 
hee ‘tanfair. But when the revolution came, Jeffreys 
“was obliged to hide himself disguised as a sailor 
“in a Wapping public house, and “when recognized 
Be “had to be rescued from the mob, who wanted to 
e kill him. This scene we have on the authority 
oe ofthe Norths, and it confirms Macaulay’s judg- 
= ment, for English mobs are not angry with 
K severe judges, ifthey are just. And what are 
ewe to say to Froude’s picture of Elizabeth ? 
«Froude tells us that Elizabeth was-a liar, a 
‘tmurdefess, a miser, only wanting courage .to 
2 a harlot, who left the sailors of her “fleet, 
E when the Armada wasinthe channel, without 
“i @lothes and without pay, and gave them colic 
“by forcing them to of pale the sour beer of a 
E ‘Dartford “brewery if? which she was a share- 
k “holder! The historian selects his own mater ial 
‘from the heap, and who can check him, or give 
him the lie ? 
vi he sum of the matter seems to ka this : 
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The poet, the dramatist, and the painter are _ 


chartered libertines. They have their license to 
suppress, or distort, or invent details, within 
limits, for the sake of effect; within limits 
because, if the: falsehood is too glaring, the 
effect is spoiled. From the historian, who 
professes to recite facts, we expect much greater 
accuracy of detail: 


or written, we must not forbid him to use his 
own judgment, if only he will give us tie oppor- 
tunity of using ours, 


ee 


An Appeal from Russian 
Intellectuals. 


The London Nation has published an 
appeal signed by members of the Russian 
Group of Intellectual, Workers. Its object 
will be understood from its three conclud- 
ing paragraphs quoted below. 


‘The salient point of the Russian question is, 
that it is impossible to isolate this gigantic 
country from the rest of the world tillit has 
settled its domestic problems. The interests 
of Russia, and of other countries, do not permit 
this. The situation requires : 

‘1. That all armed intervention in the inter- 
nal affairs of Russia should cease. 

‘2. That business and intellectual relations 

with Russia should be resumed, irrespective of 
the existing regime. 
: 3. That a process of free co-operation should 
be set up with the Russian people for the re- 
storation of their economic, material, and in- 
tellectual forces. 

‘Profoundly convinced that Russia will sur- 
vive all her difficulties and will establish a new 
civilized life, we are persuaded that the leaders 
of public opinion-in Europe will. look with 
sympathy on our hopes, will respond to our 

appeal, and will assist the Russian people in 
their efforts to return, to the path of peaceful 


labor. 
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Order and Pec in Ireland. 


Those who depend for their view of 
whatis happening in Ireland, on British 
newspapers and Reuter’s telegrams, are 
not likely to draw from them a true im- 
pression of what is happening there. They 
suggest anarchy and little more. Murders 
of policemen figure prominently in the- 
bill; they are varied by reprisals in which 
the police, now armed with bombs as well 
as rifles, retaliate occasionally on more 
or less aggressive crowds. This picture is 
only partially true. The London Nation 
corrects and eepU nents it By adding 


though remembering the | 
worthlessness of most buman testimony, verbal- 


Tat 








This picture is only partially true. Itis true 
to say that English law carries no further than 
the constable can throw his bomb. It is true 
that the will of the Castle has been over-tidden 
again and again, notably by the strike against 
them for permits and for the release of the 
Mountjoy prisoners, Itis true that the Con- 
quest is challenged daily and hourly in every 
Irish village. It is not true that society isin 
dissolution. The aim ofthe rebels 1s not mere 
sabotage. They strike accurately enough at 
English rule, but at the same time they are 
building up a polity of their own. What one 
does not realize from the daily press is that a 
strong national organization, orderly. and 
imperious is creating a rival Irish authority. 
Though it can only meet furtively, the Irish Par- 
liament, Dail Eireann, composed of the elected 
Sinn Fein members, does, in fact keep a control- 
ling hand on the whole national movement, and 
passes resolutions or ‘laws’, dealing with details 
of economic or agrarian policy, often ofa con- 
structive nature, “which are respected and exe- 
cuted. It can giveanew’turn to the develop- 
ment of land purchase and provide for the land- 
less' rural worker, for example, more quickly 
than the Parliament in Westminster could do, 
and as effectively.” Again, the Sinn Fein courts 
in the rural countries, though they also must 
sit in secret, are in fact taking their work from 
the King’s ‘judges, and cases are now openly 
withdrawn from the King’s Courts to be tried 
in those of the republic. 

Lastly, by the refusal of the transport 
workers to handle food exported from Ireland, 
the republic is applying its own measures of 
fiscal and economic control. It hopes to reduce 
prices to the Irish consumer by checking exces- 
sive exportation, and its method, though cumber- 
some, may turn out to be effective. Within 
certain limits Ireland is beginning to govern 
herself. The mass will obey direction, and when 

it acts with the unbroken unanimity of the 
recent strikes and embargoes, it acts with com- 
plete success. Not only is this government, it 
is democratic government, as no other country 
in the world enjoys it. Where else, without 
police or magistrates, does the people itself 
enforce and execute the decisions of the repre- 
sentatives it has chosen? Sinn Fem started its 
tactics in imitation of the Hungarian patriots 
who, without armed action, by the disci- 
plined passive resistance of a people, defeated 

Hapsburg centralism between 1860 and 1867, 
and won full recognition for the legal independ- 

ence of the Hungarian kingdom. No parallel in 
history is ever exact, but in some ways (for it 
lacks aristocratic leading and has for its base 

a much smaller fraction of the realm) we find 
this Irish policy a self-help even more impressive 
than the Hungarian precedent. 
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. will thrive, and every house will once more becomigé® 


‘law, for the most part 









Those who in inde sien ce speech 
writing and example the use of coated 
coon. cloth made out of home-spun yargie 
will find encouragement in what H. Ba. 
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America ee a world revival © 
handicrafts. Says he: 


We buy a manufactured article because a machints 
makes the article for us more cheaply and conyes 
niently than we can make it ourselves ; thus the clot rs 
woven in factory towns replaces the honest andi 
laboriously-made homespun ; let the machine pro cose 
however, become over-costly, more costly even than 
the clumsy efforts of home manufacture, and- thier 


situation will be reversed ; the home-spun industri 





a workshop. This is exactly what is taking place 
today all over the civilized world. To use a “honiel te 
illustration, Mr. X, who used to buy his “a 
ready-made at the haberdasher’ s, 1s now ‘content ins 
buy good cloth and. let Mrs. X and her need a 
provide the manufactured article. The economic; 
unperceived, is fulfillin; 
itself in a thousand different ways. In fact, th ie 
world over, there is a genuine revival of the ol 
handicrafts. aA 
Though born of economic tribulation and not of 
spirit, the revival is a pleasant thing to chronicle 
We have too long suffered the mastery of the a 
machine; we have too casually watched it rol bs i 
bing the articles of daily use of beauty, indivi. 
duality, and humanity.. For instance, compare! 
a wooden spoon made’ by a Russian peasant with, 
a wooden spoon turned out by some abominableg 
mill. The one is 4 genuine creation of personal 
art; it has enabled a human spirit to. expresyy 
itself imaginatively and with beauty; its véby 
imperfections are likable; the other is a lifeless 
affair whose manufacture has necessitated th 
selling of a human being into slavery—no, nof 
the slavery of capitalism or the worse slaver; 
of Socialism, but the soul-destroying slavery of thes 
machine. Those who had worked in factories an 
understand the nature of the machine have neg 
socialistic illusions. They know that strikes Arga 
no longer battles for better wages and hours: a i. 
the ery of the distressed human soul and bod% 
in bondage, to an unnatural kind of labor.: i 
the revival of handicrafts can lessen the spiritual & 
curse of the industrial system, it will mean ag 
renaissance of our machinery-ridden civilyation§ 
It is an engine at hand by which the chicanery’ ‘om ; 
the profiteers and the arrogance of thei ndustrl ts 
laborer can be brou ght under control. os a 
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The writer expressed the opinion tha, 
now, ifever, the time for reviving | w 
crafts is at hand ;—and thi i 
too. Because, ae 
: To be successful ee of handicrafts: ai : 
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Ne something more than an artist's gospel of 
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Fiperfection, it must be an economic possibility. 
“Today's revival is more than possible, it is a 
xtrue product ofthe working of an economic law, 
“In England the movement is widespread. Rus- 
“kin asa prophet has at last come into his own ; 
» in Germany societies have been founded to en- 
“courage and. develop household arts, and there 


“have been exhibitions of handicrafts at. Leipzic 
zand Berlin. : i 
Że- America has inherited from her colonial arti- 
‘sans a handicraft tradition of exceptional dig- 
Aunity ‘and beauty. May these roots, which have 
“pever died, thrust out new branches. 

we. Should they grow and bear fruit, it will mean 
much for human happiness. 


oe 


The Russian Women and 
: Bolshevism. 


ec. Among the , dozens of letters which 
“Maxim Gorky receives daily from different 
ea 


io parts of Russia, the most interesting are 
pithose which are written by the women. 


Tetter from a woman isa cry of a living soul 
‘ctortured by the manifold pains of the 
$- Russians’, dreadful day. 
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‘Gorky says in Novaya Zhizn that each 
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ms. After reading these letters, I feel within my 
ss heart that they are all written, as it were, by 
‘one woman, the mother of ‘life, from whom all 
metribes and all nations have come into the 
world—by her who had helped man to trans- 
“form the crude zoological desire of an animal 
into the gentle and lofty ecstasy of love. These 
Setters are a cry of anger from the being who 
“had called into life all poetry, who had served 
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kand is still serving as the inspirer of all art, and 
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Ge who ever suffers with-the eternal and unquen- 


+ 


‘all a mother, even if physically she is stilla 
‘virgin, She is a mother, not only in her feeling 







“band, her lover, and toward man in general, 
Es ¢toward him who had come to this world from 
her and through her. As the being who cons- 
atantly replaces the loss of life inflicted by death 


Bond destruction, woman must feel more deeply 


Y and more acutely than I, a man, hatred and 
Ke disgust for all whichincreases death and destruc- 


y 


Ectien. Such is, my view ofthe psycho-physiolo- 
Togical nature of woman. 
we 

wo He adds : 

The letters about which I ‘speak are full of 
je sobbing of the mother ffor the death of man, They 
Bing among men, bec@use men are becoming more 
` savage, dishonorable, and more ignoble in their social 
“practices. These letters are full of curses against 
C the Bolsheviki, against the peasants, against the work- 
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tire filled with lamentations because cruelty is increas- 





men. The women who write these letters call for 
tortures and horrors to fall on the heads of all. 

_ ‘Let them all be hanged, shot, destroyed’—this is 
what the woman in these letters demands, she, the .” 
mother and the nurse of heroes and saints, of geniuses - 
and criminals, of rascals and honest men ; the mother 
of Jesus and of Judas ; of gentle and saintly Francis 
of Assisi, and of the sombre enemy of joy, Savonarola; 
the mother of King Philip IL, who laughed joyfully 
only once in his life, when he had received the news 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew—~that greatest 
of the crimes of Catherine de Medici, who was herself 
born of a woman and a mother, and in her way sincere 
in her care for other people. 7 

Rejecting cruelty, organically hating death and 
destruction, woman, the mother, the inspirer of the 
best feeling of man, the object of his adoration, the 
source of life and poetry, cries to-day : 

‘Let them all be hanged, shot, destroyed.’ . 

There is some appalling and sombre inconsistency 
here, capable of destroying the very oreole with which 
history has surrounded woman. Possibly the basis of 
it lies in the fact that the woman doesnot realize her 
great role in the civilization of the world ; that she does 
not feel her creative powers and succumbs to the. des- 
pair brought forth in the soul of the mother by the 
chaos of these revolutionary days. 


Maxim Gorky says that he does not 
defend the Bolsheviki; on the contrary, as 
far as he is able he fights aganist them. 
va ars he tells the women of Russia 
that 


Something good can be said even about the Bol- 
sheviki. ; 

The people has found its spirit. New powers are 
maturing in it, for which no madness of political 
innovators can be of danger, no matter how fantastic- 
al these innovations are, nor the greed of foreign , 
robbers who are too sure of their invincibility. 

Russia will not perish if you, mothers, will, as a 
deed of sacrifice pour into the bloody and filthy chaos 
of our days all that is beautiful and all that is gentle 
in your souls, You, mothers, should remember how 
much your love brings into our’ life. This thought 
alone will save you from the painful oppression of 
hatred, which kills in you the greatest of feelings, the 
feelings of a mother, 

Have you attempted to soften the cruelty of the 
bitter struggle ? Have you attempted to reform human 
habits, to make more noble the relations which now 
cause your just indignation ? You are swept away by 
fruitless hatred of the adult generation: but would it 
not be more worthy to preserve the youth and the 
children from the corrupting influences of our days ? 
You spend all your feeling and all your attention in 
gathering facts which condemn man and create disgust 
for him. But would it. not be better to try by, the 
power of your inspiration to arouse emotions and `f 
ideals which would elevate manin his own opinion 
as well as yours ? 

Physically the mothers of mankind, you can also~ 
be its spiritual mothers, for if you condemn, it means 
that you stand on a height from which you can See 
more than other can. Lift others to the same height 
as yourselves ! | 

Russia is living now through the agony of birth- . 
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products that keep them going. Possibly they are.’ 


throes, Do you wish to hasten the time when some- 
thing new, beautiful, kind, and human will be born ? 
Then let me assure you mothers, that hatred and 
wrath are not the most successful midwives. 





Poetry in the Simple and the 
_ Primitive. 

In a beautiful little essay, pregnant 
with thought, published in the Century 
Magazine, Max Beerbohm points out 
shat itis really the simple and primitive 
instincts and attitude in humanity that 
touch the heart of man and the soul of 
the artist. Says he : 

Primitive and essential things have great power to 
touch the heart of the beholder. 1 mean such things 
as a man ploughing a field, or sowing or reaping ; a 
girl filling a pitcher from a spring ; a young mother 
with her child ; a fisherman mending his nets ; a light 
from a lonely hut on a dark night. 


Things such as these are the best themes for poets | 


and painters, and appeal to aught that there may be 
of painter or poet in any oneof us. Strictly, they 
are not so old as the hills, but they are more signi- 
ficant and eloquent than hills. Hills will outlast them ; 
but hills glacially surviving the life of man on this 
lanet are of as little account as hills tremulous and 
yot in ages before the life of man had its beginning, 
Nature is interesting only because of ws. And the 
best symbols of us:are such sights as I have just men- 
toined—sights unalterable by fashion of time or place, 
Sets that in all countries always were and never will 
not be. 

It is true that in many districts nowadays there 
are elaborate new kinds of machinery for ploughing 
the fields and reaping thé corn. In the most progres- 
sive districts of all, | daresay, the very sowing of the 
grain is done by means of some engine, with better 
result than could be got by hand. For aught I know, 
there is a patented invention for catching fish by 
electricity. It is natural that we should, in some de- 
gree, pride ourselves on such triumphs. It is well 
that we should have pictures about them and poems 
about them. But such poems and pictures cannot 
touch our hearts very deeply. They cannot stir in us 
the sense of our kinship with the whole dim past and 
the whole dim future. 


In Mr. Beerbohm’s opinion whatever 


may happen with the ‘wonders of our civi- 
lization’, the primitive and essential things 
will, happily, never, anywhere, wholly 
cease. 


Wesmile already at the people of the early nine- 
a@teenth century who thought that the vistas opened by 
applied science were very heavenly. We have travel- 
led far along those vistas. Light is zot abundant 
it them, is it? We are proud of having gone such 
along way, but. . peradventure, those who come 
after us will turn back, sooner or later, of their own 
accord, This isa humbling thought. If the wonders 
of our civilization are doomed, we should prefer them 
toacease through lack of the minerals and mineral 
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not doomed tatall. But this chance counts for little as-2 
against the certainty that, whatever happens, the primes 
itive and essential things will never, anywhere, . whally:4 
cease, while mankind lasts. ETRY 
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Medical Statesmanship. m 

Inthe Century Magazine Glen Fran! 
elaborates the view that the statesman: #3 
much fromthe statesmanship of science. =, 
He exhorts politicians to carefully reads 
Dr. Simon Flexner’s address before the; 
Congress of American Physicians ; 


ost cea 


and: 


iy" 
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Surgeons on methods of meeting the menaces 
of the recurrent influenza epidemic and them” 
observes: an. e 


; Osta 
Strike out the word “influenza” wherever it ocsi 
curs in the address and substitute any one of a numbers 


Ay 


of problems,— industrial unrest, the high cost of living oy 


ke 


or war,—-and the address becomes a manual of methe z 
ods for statesmen and captains of industry and labor +: 

Here are a ‘few deductions that lie within;4 
easy reach upon a first reading of the address, Theses 


leaders. a 
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duductions are as fundamental as they are obvious. 


First, Dr. Flexner’ recognizes that disease muskiz 
be dealt with at its source, DLNS 


In this principle of dealing with causes rather’, 
then effects lies the first law and the final test oferi 
statesmanship. The political and industrial life of 
this country has been cursed hy the strange reluctance::3 
af leadership to deal with root causes. Pag 

Second, Dr. 
disease may lie far. from its breaking-out point. Pyg 
the modern world Boston fnay’have Bombay to thank? 
for an epidemic. “3 

There is hardly a_ single national problem, political’ 
or economic, ee 


os ` oe 
Flexner recognizes that the cause ef ig 


wa 


that does not have its international 


a 
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in the long period before the acute or epidemic stage” z 


is reached. l ong 
The time to break a strike is twentyfive years #3 


before it is declared. We must think less about the.’<t 
arbitration of conflicting interests and more about; 
the administration of common interests., We must =È 
learn to anticipate and to discount crises, Whether t 
in industrial or international relations, all the: 
machinery in the world for the settlement of disputes iss 
in not worth a penny unless there is adequate organizis "4 
tion for the prevention of disputes. The adminis. ‘4 
trator, not the judge, is the key man of the future. aoa 


before it is called. The time to stop a war is a at teil 














Fourth, Dr. Flexner recognizes that the masses“ 
must have the mood and the gnind to cooperate with. $ 
the scientist before disease can he defeated. at 

Here, certainly, is a vital syggestion to politicians: i 
and business men. : Perfect policy may go on the rocks’3 
because the popular mind fails to realize its signifi Z 
cance. | Pon eg 
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Fifth, Dr. Flexner recognizes that as te world 
wimoves faster, so disease moves faster. This is the 
«argument for promptness in preventive measures. 

2° o We must learn that we have n't an eternity at 
= our disposal in which to meet the major issues that 
Shave arisen in international and industrial life. 
WA stage-coach statesmanship may prove the undoing 
of An express-train world. Influenza is not the only 
< thing that spreads with epidemic swiftness. Social 
Ssunrest, international hatreds, military and naval 
i; rivalries, and war are similarly contagious, and travel 
~ with all the speed of modern life. We simply have 
=, wt the time to waste in dabbling with specifics and 
rquack mostrums. The times require prompt and 
preventive statesmanship. _ l 

zo Jt is not a mere trick of analogy to find in disease 
i prevention the best methods of political and industrial 
:istatesmanship. As someone has phrased it, while 
#.disease is the misery of the world, the misery of the 
eworld is its disease. ‘Che miseries of poverty, of ineffi- 
weclency, of injustice, and of war are, after all, patho- 
rttogic problems, and must be met with the same scien- 
stine methods Dr. Flexner proposes in the world 
3 against the world plague of influenza, Palter- 
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“ing opportunism is suicidal. _ 
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A Negro Monthly. 
<< The Negroes in America number about 
ioten millions, or less than one fourth the 
number of (Bengalisin India. Their leading 
t organ is The Crisis, a monthly magazine, 
edited by Dr. W..E. Burgherdt Du-Bois, 
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one of the foremost of Negro spokesmen. 


<, The story of the rise ðf this journal is a signi- 
ficant chapter in negro history. . For many years 
after slavery the Amėrican negro was an inarti- 
‘alate and unorganized race, with no national 
vehicle of public expression. Then in November, 
{910, The Crisis was founded, first as the of- 
cial organ ofthe Association for the Advance- 
ment of the Colored People. “We realized,” said 
Dr. DuBois, “that a’ disfranchised person gets 
no rights which he does not fight for. We needed 
t-a magazine which could present aggressively the 
“e case of the colored people. We started with little 
‘money. The association at first paid the salary 
z: ọf the editor, and provided office room, and 
c agreed to make itself responsible for any deficit 
£ up to $50 a month. We never hadto call on the 
% association for that $50. Of our first issue we 
©, printed one thousand copies, and we disposed 
2: Between 1914 and 1918 our circulation 
~ doubled. In 1919 our average monthly circula- 
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& readers to each copy of a magazine sold, but 
«i with The Crisis wetount more, for the maga- 
me. gine 1s passed aroued from hand to hand, often 
+ until the copy is literally worn out. -Our subs- 
p,..cribers are all over the world—in France, England 
iY 


f Australia, New Zealand, India, in all parts of 





w: tion was 94,908. Usually a magazine counts five, 
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Africa and in the West Indies. Most of our ~ 
readers are negroes, but we have, I should 
judge, from five thousand to ten thousand white 
readers. Over 90 per cent. of our writers are 
negro.” 


Is there any monthly magazine in Eng- 
lish or in any of the vernaculars of India 
whose circulation approximates that of 
The Crisis ? 


papigiai 


Salaries for College Students. 
We read in the Literary Digest: 


Harvard students of engineering will hereafter 
be able to earn salaries at the same time that 
they are taking part of their college course. 
During the junior year aplan, already success- 
fulat the University of Cincinnati and to some 
extent at the University of Pittsburg, will be 
adopted, whereby students will be given an 
opportunity to combine classroom work with 
six months of active engineering practise and 
industrial training, for which they will receive 
pay. The new plan willbe inaugurated in June 
and will apply to mechanical, electrical, civil, 
sanitary, and municipal engineering. Every 
student who wishes to take the industrial train- 
ing work will spend half his time during his 
junior year working in industrial or engineering 
plants within easy reach of Cambridge. 
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Australia and the Crescograph. 


- The Adelaide Advertiser of Australia 
quotes the following from an article on 
the crescogr aph which originally appeared 
in a London paper : 


_ This invention may affect every one of us, 
andit may be that our breakfast-table will 
bear witness to it within a year or two. For 
now the agriculturist has a certain means of 
finding out the best methods of food-production. 

To try the effect of a certain manure on corn, 
for instance, he will not need to wait a whole 
season, but can put the corn in this magnifying 
apparatus, addthe manure, and the spot of 
light on the screen will tell him exactly the effect 
the manure is having on the plant. Sir Jagadis 
has found out already, by means of his appara- 
tus, that what were considered deadly poisons 
for plants are, if given in tiny doses, 
tonics. Isit not possible that, asa result of 
experiments with his wonderful apparatus, we 
may have three harvests a year instead of one 
and be able to grow food on what has hitherto 
been barren land? Never did a wizard produce 
such wonders from his caldron as Dr. Bose from 
his laboratory. He has been for 
the greatest men of India. 
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When will the imperial and provincial 
agricultural departments of India awaken 
to the practical value of the crescograph ? 


teins ey 


Tell-tale House Fronts in Japan. 


Passing along a street in our cities, one 
will not, in the vast majority of cases, be 
able to obtain the slightest information 
about the men or the women who reside 
in the houses. With the exception of 
traders’ sign-boards and professional brass 
plates here and there, a number on the 
door isall. But in Japan, as described by 
H. J. Black in Chambers’s Journal, mney do 
things differently. 


According to police regulations, the entrance to . 


every residence must have a small wooden tablet affixed 
to it, bearing thereon the name of the street and the 
number of the house, and another tablet, called 
shosatsu, on which is written the name of the respon- 
sible householder. 

The shosatsz is generally a board two and a half 
or three inches broad by six to seven inches in length. 
At better-class houses it is often of white china, the 
writing being burnt into the glaze. 

Another form which is considered very chicisa 
tablet made of some valuable wood carved so as to 
leave the characters in relief. 

On moving into a new house the first thing to do 
is to see. that the law is complied with and that the 
shosatst is fixed on the gate (if the house boasts one } 
or over the front-door. The name on the shosatsu is 
not always that of the actual head of the household. 
It is the name of the person in whose name the house is 
registered and who ts responsible to the police or other 
authorities ; it is often that of an infant child, a young- 
er brother, or other relative. 


The writer adds :— 


Many houses bear women’s names on the shosatsu. 

Sometimes, though rarely, the names of other in- 
mates are placed over the door, but there is no police 
regulation about this, except that boarding houses have 
to place their boarders’ names outside for Pall to see. 

A person fortunate enough to possess a telephone 
always has the number proudly displayed over his 
entrance—generally a small blacklacquered metal tab- 
let with’ the figures in white. Near this will often be 
observed a quaint, usually round-shaped, enamelled or 
painted tin disc, about three inches in diameter. This 
is the fire insurance mark. Every fire insurancé com- 
pany has its own special metal plate, which is at once 
nailed to the lintel when a house in insured, 

There are always several small pieces of paper 
pasted over the door; these are placed there by the 
police. One is to certify that the periodical Oshojz, or 
‘Great Cleaning,’ has taken place; and perhaps ane 
other tells us that the sanitary conditions are satisfac- 
tory. : nas nme EE others stand for is Bae only 


















to the police themselves. That they give secret inform’ ie 
ation about the inmates is certain. a 


The description of the sacred papers aid us 
the charms is very interesting. “Ss 


Noticeable over the entrance of many houses arse 
sacred papers bearing ‘the name or the form of somes? 
deity. Among those most frequently seen is that: oe 
the wolf. These come from a temple situated on the ig 
summit of Mount Kumana in Joshu, and.are supposed 
to be a protection against burglars, Another bears ‘ae 
rough picture of two Nzo (kings), guardians of thi wee 
gates of many a Buddhist temple. These are to pres! A 
vent evil Spirits from ‘entering’ the house. A paper's a 
with the name of. the, fire-god, Akiha-sama, protects: a 
against fire. These and many other charms are to be: ue 
procured for a small sum at this or that celebrated? 33 
temple, but there are’ also home-made charms. . Avy 
piece of red paper bearing the name of the ancientizg 
warrior Tametome will keep smallpox from the house..2% 
The story goes that when Tametome was exiled to ait a 
island he prevented the evil spirit Hosokami—smalle', me 
pox god—from landing, and on that occasion so frighit=sig 
ened him that the name alone of the doughty soldier: a 
is enough to make him kecp his distance, SR 

A shamiji—a flat wooden spoon used for serving i 
rice—nailed to the door is a preventive of colds.” 
During the late influenza epidemic a paper inscribed : 
with the words ‘Hisamatsu is out,’ or ‘Hisamatsu does? ae 
not reside heré,’ was often to be seen pasted over thers 
door. Hisamatsu and O Some were lovers who lived% 
many years ago. They were parted by cruel destiny, s 
and ever since their spirits have been seeking for each i3 
other. It is believed that O Some brings a cold wher~4 
ever she-enters in her search for the loved and lost ones 5 
—hence the announcement that he is not. within. fn RS 

The impression of a child’s hand, made by blacks: E 
ing the palm with Indian ink and pressing it upop:; a 
white or red-paper, will preserve the child from vari= 23 
ous kinds of sickness.. A sprig of holly nailed to the: A 
lintel at the S etsubun—a movable festival falling genes a 
rally in February, when every Japanese adds a “year 
to his or her age, keeps away demons and all evil a 


influences. a 


iat 










Belief in charms differs greatly in differents 
places, but the few (mentioned will give some idea of: G 
their nature. Smile not at the superstition ! Resesi 
member, even in the British Isles a horse-shoe is es id 
posed to ‘bring good luck.’ S 
Some of the: marks serve a very asefil “7 
purpose. For instance, e 
Formerly it was the rule that if there was a well? a 
upon the premises, the fact had to be proclaimed by & a x 
square board marked with the character for well—idg.¥ Mi 
This was to show where water could be obtained in the 224 
event of fire in the neighbourhood. This regulation”: ag 
may yet be in force in country places, but, owing to: 3 
water now being laid on in pipes, it has fallin into: ei 
desuetude in the cities. ae 


This by no means exhausts the subject. ; : : 
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Facts about Hinstein. os 
According to the Scientific Americar? 4 
professor Albert Einstein, of relativity i F 
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‘at the age of eighteen, and he was only 


© brightness at all in boyhood and youth; 


3. The unpromising youth of, Cavendish, one of the 
> greatest chemists of all time, is well known—unpro- 
S<omuising, that is, from an intellectual point of view. 
*>-Liebig, perhaps the supreme scientist of the nineteenth 
eareentury in his field, was a failure so complete in early 
“manhood that he was once publicly reprimanded and 
Be asked by his instructors what would become of him 
Praf he would not learn anything. The latest instance 
sof this tendency of original minds to reveal a stumbling 
ke $ propensity in the beginning is afforded, we read in the 
AS 


eJournal de Geneve, by Albert Einstein, the immortal 


gicauthor of the theory of relativity. Einstein acquired 
3 An the country where his fame was achieved—~Germany 
$o an additional discredit by his attitude to the war. 
Rte did not hesitate to denounce the militarism of the 
Pe war-lords at atime when such a step involved him 
ee in personal peril. When the German scientists issued 
I thelr ‘manifesto he had to flee because he was so 


a 


fm. Strong in his dissent. He protested that the war was 


od blunder and.a crime on the part of the Imperial 
koo German government, and that action afforded the 
k- press of Berlin an opportunity to recall the failures 
ia cand chagrins of his youth. i 

“ Albert Einstein was born at Ulm in March, 1879, of 
ewish parents. He made his preliminary 
tudies at Munich. He showed no brightness at all, 
Se heither versatility, nor readiness in the use of words, nor 
-veven the verbal memory of some “bright” children. 
g< When he was sixteen he went to Zurich in the hope 
Sof entering the Federal polytechnic school, but he 
kandid not do well in his examinations. Moreover, his 
Yalowness in study had left him too old even at eighteen 
fo be eligible for admission. He was what would be 
¥eScalled “thick.” 

$o Einstein, for all that, was an instance of the well- 
,known statement that mathematicians of genius are 
lwayS precocious, He was in truth a precocious 
outh, having made privately and unknown to his 
«teachers long and profound researches into the science 
tof numbers. His work in this domain was outside 
he course of study and there were few among his 
nstructors who were observing enough or competent 
nough to realize that a little known feld was being 
xploreal in solitude by this uncouth and timid boy. 
He seemed inarticulate as well as torpid, Had it not 
s been for the discernment of one of the professors, 
who, after a talk with the boy, decided that he ought 
to be tolerated, he would have been sent home. in 
something very like d@grace. Hé succeeded in get- 
‘ting permission to pasgthe examination if he could, 
“but to the consternation of his family he failed miser- 
ee ablys 

>` After a great deal cf trouble Einstein managed to get 
“leave to goto Aarau, where he pursued his studies ior 
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the next four years. His educators had faith in the 
future of Einstein, but even at this time he was not 
what would be called a brilliant pupil. His mind 
seemed to lack the shining traits, the versatility and the 
strength in expression that attract the attention of 
the observer. He was rather of the type that occupies 
itself with subjects different from those pursued in the 
classroom. He never shone in the usual courses. 
Anatole France has observed that it is the type of 
mind represented in these respects by Einstein that 
travels the farthest. 


Professor Bose’s work in Physio- 
logy and Psychology. 


Some observations of Current Opinion 
on Professor J. C. Bose’s researches show 
true insight. into the nature of his work: 


Professor Bose is not content with empirical dis- 
coveries or so-called applied science. Out of the 
power of life to create internal resistance to outside 


forces he has sought to establish the reality of Will. 


He asserts that, in the determination of sensation, 
will may play as important a part as the shock from 
outside. Through control of the molecular dispos- 
ition of the nerve, the character of the resulting sensa- 
tion may become profoundly modified. Man, in 
other words, is not passive in the hand of destiny. 





The Bogey of Bolshevism. 


Amos Pinchot writes words of truth 
in Current Opinion on the origin of Bolshe- 
vism. 


When you step on a sleeping dog he jumps, and 
nine times out of ten, comes to his feet with a growl. 
Otherwise he would not bea normal, self-respecting 
dog. Youcan make all the laws in the world against 
dogs jumping and growling.when trod on. You can 
denounce the whole race of dogs as anti-social, 
dangerous and advocates of direct action. - But if 
you really’ would like to have a creature lie quiet 
with covered fangs, you might well consider the 
advisability of keeping your hob-nailed boots off his 
hide. The reaction of human beings to external 
stimuli is generally similar to that of animals, Espe- 
cially is this so when excitement, caused by oppression 
or disbelief in the good faith of the established order 
breaks down the conventions with which so-called civil- 
ization surrounds us, and we begin to move directly 
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and primitively from cause to effect. Then we have. 


what it is to-day the fashion to call Bolshevism. 

In other words, Bolshevism is neither the result 
of creeds nor the product of propagandists. It is 
simply the effect of injustice on the human animal, 
here and everywhere. Any man who knows life and 
history, knows this. And he is also aware that there 
is more social dynamite in the statistics of child morta- 
lity ia jails full of men convicted for their opinions, or 


in the gouging of the public by profiteering trusts — 


and monopolies, than in the total propaganda of all 
the revolutionary-minded persons in the country. 
There is but one important element, one effective 
agitator and supreme propagandist, tand that is 
injustice itself, 


These observations require the attention 
of the theocrats, the bureaucrats, the 
plutocrats and the capitalists of India. 
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A New Pain-deadener. 


The Philippine Review records the dis- 
covery of anew aid to surgery in the follow- 
ing words : 


One of the greatest recent contributions to science 
is the discovery of a method whereby a surgical patient 
may be rendered insensible to pain without the loss 
of consciousness—as great an accomplishment perhaps 
as the original discovery of anesthesia by Sir Humphrey 
Davis 125 years ago. The credit for this scientific 
achievement belongs to Dr. James Cotton, of Toronto, 
Canada, but the perfection of the basic principles to a 
point where the discovery is made available to surgical 
and medical and dental science is dueto the efforts 
and final success of acorps of chemists associated 
with the American firm of R. L. Dupont de Nemours 
& Co, of Wilmington, Delaware. ° 

With regard to the usefulness of this scientific dis- 
covery, we read from The Springfield Weekly Re- 
publican, February 19, 1920 : 

“Not only does this new analgesic, which is com- 
posed of highly refined di-ethyl ether, render a patient 
insensible to pain without destroying consciousness, 
but ithas been proved that its application is not fol- 
lowed by the usual nausea so familiar in the use 
of previously known anaesthetics, It is now possible 
for the patient not only to administer the pain-dead- 
ening ether to himself but also to watch, fully con- 
scious and without any sensation of pain, the reduc- 
tion of an abscess, the extraction of a tooth,the sewing 
of wounds and other similar minor surgical operations 
wherein total anaesthesia formerly was necessary.” 
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A Year of “Appeasement.” 


More than a year has elapsed since 


the Paris Conference presented to the’ 


world the Treaty of Versailles with which 
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it intended to bring the Great War an 
all war to an end for ever. But, as 
New Republic of New York rightly obse 


r * 


the event ‘has not fulfilled the inten 10; 
Great Nations arestillat war either wit 
one another or with themselves. a: 


The events of the past year have, we claim, Justi 
fied the opponents of the Treaty of Versailles. [ 

have exposed the fallacy of those who argued that” 
Treaty furnished in the Covenant a dependable means 
of curing its own errors. The existing government 
of France, Great Britain and Italy will always shtte 
from a sufficientiy drastic revision because in the 
policy and conviction they do not embody ; 
humane principles which constitute the motive a 
excuse for revision. In spite of professions to the coBeig 
trary all the governments and nations really bastige 
their behavior on the politics of power and the eces 
nomics of exclusive national interest and privare 
profit. Thatis why they wrote as bad a Treaty’a 
the Treaty of Versailles. That is why so many libéra 
complacently accepted the Treaty and delude 
themselves with the promise of revising a contrat 
which they were in the meantime solemnly promisin 
to'execute, That is why no sufficient revision has take 
place and why Europe, which cannot live and prospeg 
under post-war conditions ‘without the binder ofa 
just and humane international order, is crumb 
to pieces physically and morally under the impact oip 
legalized national irresponsibility and political violen 
That is why no effective revision will take place un 
the existing governments are superseded by othéagy 
which, however much they are willing to backup 
policy by force, will refuse to adopt a policy | whige 
cannot endure without the unremitting support. 
force. That is why. the agency of effective revis 
isnot a League of Nations which was created F 
underwrite the Treaty and necessarily starts witht 
a presumption in its favor, but a new internation 
conference which starts with the negation of > 
existing Treaty. Finally, that is why until such 
conference can assemble, the destructive fortes 4 
leashed by the Treaty will have to run -their cous 
The near destiny of Europe is not only, as M. 
Keynes says, no longer in the hands of any mar 
but itis no longer in the hands of any Power stat 
or group of Power states, While this destiny, 
working itself out, -there is only one way in wh 
liberals can influence and arrest the ultimate res 
—which is by recognizing candidly why the wor 
out of joint and by providing the beginnings ofyy 
reniedy inthe “assertion of the truth, the unvejlizi 
of illusion, the dissipation of hate and the enlarge’ 
ment and instruction’ of men’s hearts and minds.” » 
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INCE the publication of the Report of the 
Calcutta University Commission a year 
‘ago, the Government of India have 

a ‘announced more than once their intention of 

E: “proceeding with legislation on the basis of 

a the recommendations of the Commission, 
T- before the Reform Act comes into operation. 

i The recommendations of the Commission are 
~-divided into three main groups. These are, 

first, the recommendations relating to the 

S establishment of a teaching University in 

pe Calcutta ; secondly, the proposals for placing 

secondary schools and teaching up to the 

“intermediate standard under a Board to be 

n ewly constituted ; and, thirdly, the terms for 

i Tihe establishment of a University at Dacca. 

RT he Government of India have already adop- 
E ted the third scheme by passing at the last 

session of the Indian „Legislative Council a 

: “measure for the constitution of a unitary tea- 

eching and residential University at Dacca. 
$ The projected University at Dacca has not yet 

Esbieen set up, but arrangements have already 
pen sét in train to bring it into existence 
Pat an early date, with Mr. P. J. Hartog, 

| Academic Registar of London University, 
pevho was a member of the Calcutta University 

Commission, as Vice-Chancellor. With 

erence to the two other’ schemes, ‘the 
pe authorities have indicated their plans 

i the Resolution published by the Depart- 
Ment of Education in January last. It was 

Enscessary, the Resolution stated, that the 
Government of India should take early action 

Ar iregarding those recommendations which 

adirectly affected the University of Calcutta. 

rit. was their intention, we were then fold, to 
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te. measure based on the lines foreshadowed in 
"the Resolution. They had already discussed: 
“the prowisions of the proposed Bill with the 
Zovernment of Bengal. The Local Govern- 
ent were in accord with the Government 
of regarding *the suitability of the 
gaction contemplatedg The authorities pro- 
; Wósed to publish thg text of the Bill as soon 
vas possible, 


Pr i 


she time of my writing. It has, however, been 
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a since before the Imperial Legislative Council ; 


It has not been published up to — 


Announced tepealcdhi a in. various wae 
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UNIVERSITY-LEGISLATION FOR BENGAL 
By SUDHIR KUMAR LAHIRI. 


that the Government of India are determined 
to pass the proposed measure during the 
autumn session of the Imperial Legislative 
Council. The Governmentof India have dis- 
posed of the question of the future organisa- 
tion of secondary and intermediate education in 
a summary fashion. The Calcutta University 
Commission desctibed their proposals in regard 
to the constitution of intermediate colleges, 
by separating intermediate classes from the 
University, and bringing them under- the 
control of a body called the Board of Secondary 
and Intermediate Education, as ‘the very 
pivot of our whole scheme of reform.” The 
Government of India have themselves described 
this scheme as "the most important recom- 
mendation of the Commission:” But they 
quietly leave this complicated and difficult 
problem to the Local Government. They are . 
asked to take such action as they think fit 
on the lines of the recommendations made 
by the Calcutta University Commission. 

The proposals of the Government of India 
have naturally, from. the very beginning, 
caused grave misgivings in the public mind. 
The Senate of the Calcutta University have 
repeatedly protested against hurried legisla- 
tion. The Indian Association and the British 
Indian Association, the two most influential 
public bodies in the Province, have submitted 
representations to Government urging post- 
ponement of legislation till the reformed legis- 
latures are brought into existence. A number 
of public meetings have been held all over the 
Province, asking the Government of India to 
stay action. Representative organs of public 
Opinion and leading members of the commu- 
nity have expressed their concurrence with 
this view. - But the authorities appear to 
remain unmoved by these protests. That 
the existing system of secondary and univer- 
sity education requites a thorough overhauling 
will be readily admitted by all who have the 
future progress of the Province at heart. 
But this task cannot be accomplished in a 
day. The improvemerit of education that the 
country stands in need of cannot be effected 
by a mere legislative or administrative _ 
decree, Those wap raise AEREN Voice cea | 


the aia legislation do so not 
because they do not realise the, great impor- 
tance of educational reform, but because they 
feel that it is essential for the success of any 
scheme of reform, that may be adopted, that it 
should not be forced upon the people by an 
all-powerful foreign bureaucracy. The fact 
that the proposals of Government have arous- 
ed grave suspicion is itself a strong reason 
for putting off legislation. Mr. 
Macdonald says in -his new work entitled 
“The Government of India”, that University 
reform in India would meet with opposition, 
not on its merits, or demerits, but because 
it was a change brought about by Govern- 
ment, In the case of the legislation now 
proposed by the Government of India, 
who can say that they have not given 
good reasons 
pect ? Mr, Ramsay Macdonald goes to the 
very root of the problem. He says: “But if 


Ramsay 
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for being treated as sus- 
- sity education, 


the authorities could only gain the confidence > 


of the Indian educated community as regards 
their educational policy, they would receive 
its support in making the necessary changes. 
This can only be done under a system of 
self-government.” 

It is not the purpose of the present article 
to discuss the various proposals of Govern- 
ment. I propose to set forth as briefly as 
possible the arguments that justify the public 
in demanding that the Government of India 
should not take any action, legislative or 
otherwise, in regard to the reconstruction 
‘of secondary and university education in 
Bengal during the life of the present 
Imperial Legislative Council. It is now a 
matter of history that the Government of 
India resisted up to the last moment the 
proposal of transferring secondary and 
university education to Indian ministers. 
In their Despatch to the Secretary of State 
on Division of Functions, dated the 16th 
April, 1919, they said that on a review of 
all the circumstances, they considered that 
there was “a compelling case for the transfer 
of primary education.” But there was, in 


_ their opinion, “an equally compelling case _ 


for retaining secondary and university educa- 
tion in the hands of theofficial and more, ex- 
perienced half of the Provincial Government.” 
They further observed ; “India stands to-day 
in a critical position; and her immediate 
future, apart from her slower political growth, 
depends upon the solution of social, economic 
and industrial problems to which a good 
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system of secondary education is the chief: - 


reform in higher education can be committe 








key. If we handed it over at this juncture t 
to untried hands we should be guilty of 3 
grave dereliction of duty.” As to the transfer: = | 
of higher education the Government of India: 
stated that “the time has nof come whe 
such important issues as progress an 











to the ordinary machinery of the provincia 
legislatures”, and that they could not “assen 
to a proposal to place the control.of lega 
medical, engineering, technical and industria 
colleges or schools in India in inexperience 
hands.” After the “maintenance of law ands 
order there was, in their opinion, no matter fore 
which the responsibility of the British Govern- 
meht was heavier. We have seen how some*3 a 
of the Local Governments looked askance at the: 4 | 
suggested transfer of secondary ‘and universi% 
In Madras the Local Govern: 
ment were opposed to all transfer. Indeed, 
the Director of Public Instruction there told. å 
the Franchise Committee that no official would; a 
think of the possibility of education being: 
transferred under any circumstance. In th 
Central Provinces there was stréng oppos 
tion to the transfer of education, excep 
primary education, In Behar the Loca 
Government opposed the transfer. Beng: 
and Assam were opposed to the transfer fi 
collegiate education, 
Inspite of strong 
however, 











































official oppositions- 
the Joint ” Select Parliamentary e 
Committee accepted the recommendation § 
of the Franchise Committee, that thes 
whole of the field of education shoul 
be a transferred subject with certain reserva, 
tions with regard to Bengal. They have% 
included education in the provincial list ig 
“subject to Indian legislation controlling thes 
establishment and. regulating the constitu 
tions and functions of new Universities”, an 
it has been provided that among the classe 
of provincial legislation which the Governg 
will be required to reserve for the consider. 
tion of the Governor-General shall be legis 
tion regulating the constitution and functi 
of any Unuiversity unless such legislation 
been subject to previous sanction. ” Legislat 
in Bengal with regard to the Calcutta Univ 
sity and with regard to the control a 
organisation of secondary education, sh 
be subject to previous sanction for a perio 
of five years form the date when the reforr 
scheme comes into operation. This, as thes 
Functions Committee state in their Repe ] 
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fwill give time to the Indian Legislature to 
e pass, if it sees fit to do so, the legislation 
“required to give effect to the Report of the 
«Calcutta University Commission, and will 
“secure such legislation against premature 
“amendment. -The matter was explained in 
“the clearest possible language and in the 
most unambigious manner by Mr. Feetham, 
«Chairman of the Functions Committee, with 
< whom the Hon Mr. H. L. Stephenson, L C. S., 
“Secretary, Governmnt of Bengal, was associa- 
“ted, in his evidence before the Joint Select 


‘Parliamentary Committee. In replying toa 


d guestion put by Sir Henry Craik, whether in ` 


#{Bengal provincial legislation with regard to 
‘tihe whole control and organisation of educa- 
«tion was made subject to Indian legislation for 
‘a period of five years, Mr. Feetham made the 
following statement ; | 


Fo There is the point which you mentioned with regard 
to Bengal. There we do not divide; we can hardly 
“Be said to divide the administration of education. We 
<eeserve legislation with regard to the Calcutta Uuiversity, 
and with regard to the control and organisation of se- 
u¢ondary education in Bengal to the Central Government 
eto the extent, that the Provincial legislation on that. 


» Subject must receive previous sanction, and that it is. 


zsa subject ön which in spite of any convention restricting 
tthe exercise by the Central Government of its power 
Efo legislate on provincial subjects, on this part of educa- 
ion in Bengal the right of the Indian Legislature to. 
mlégislate for a period of years is formally recognised. 
See 

a Mr. Feetham explained that the reason 
for the reservation about Bengal was that 
“the Government of India had “given under- 
etakings” with regard to carrying out by legis- 
tiation the proposals of the Calcutta University 
Commission, which had been appointed by 
them, in so far as they were arrived at 
“unanimously. 





Ea That is as regards legislation. That does not mean 
that the Government ot India will take over the 
Sadiinistration of the Calcutta University and of 
“Secondary education of Bengal for that period. They 


«nay reserve to themselves certain powers during that ` 


«period by the Bill they invite the Indian legislature to 
pass, but it leaves education a Provincial subject for 
ethe purposes of administration, subject to any special 
=powers which the GovernmentofIndiamayinthese Bills 
«think necessary for a period to reserve to themselves. 
eee * ; 

k- It is clear that though Bengal has been 
vtreated unfairly in the matter of transfer 
of secondary and university education,’ 
‘af Government procged in the right spirit 
Sand the public is. vigilant, she will not 
‘suffer much inspite of this reservation. 
What causes anxiety, however, is the fact 
kEhat the authorities do not yet appear to be 


a 
“ 


IE 


reconciled to the transfer of secondary and 
higher education. This has naturally 
: aroused suspicion in the public mind as to 
the future intentions of Government in regard 
to the transfer. It appears that Government 


having failed in their frontal attack have now 


adopted a flank movement. They resisted 
the treatment of secondary and higher 
education asa transfered subject. As they 
could not induce the Joint Select Parliamen- 
tary Committee to agree to their views, an 
attempt is now being made to protect the 
Department of Education from popular 
influence, as far-as possible, in Bengal, in an 
indirect and insidious manner. Bengal has 
been penalised not because she is backward 
in education, but because alone among the 
Provinces, she has demonstrated her readi- 
ness and ability to advance the cause of higher 
education. The situation, therefore, demands 
the utmost watchfulness on the part of the 
general public, for the success of the Reforms 
will-mainly depend on the rapidity with which 
we are able to extend education among the 
people, to improve the existing system of edu- 
cation and bring'it to the level of the educa- 
tional systems of the most advanced countries 
in the world. ' 

The strongest argument against the mea- 
sures that the Government of India now propose 
to take for the reconstruction of secondary 
and higher education in Bengal is supplied 
by the authorities themselves. While 
opposing the transfer of such education to 
popular ministers, the Government of India 
in their Despatch on Division of Functions 
frankly admitted that their “educational policy 
has not been a success in the past.” They 
said: “That it has at times being lacking in 
foresight and perspective we do not deny. 

. During the lean years education received 
only such funds as were available after more 
imperious needs had been satisfied.”""We admit, 
the errors of the past and we ask for time to 
repair them: their reparation is, perhaps, 
the most urgent task before us, if constitu- 

tional changes are to bring to India the 
happiness which we hope. For these 
reasons we accept the Committee’s proposal 
to transfer primary education, and we Strongly 
dissent from their proposal to transfer 
secondary, collegiate and technical (including 
medical and engineering) education.” Sir San- 
karan Nair in his memorable Note of Dissent, 
appended to the Despatch, gave an unanswer- 


able reply to the arguments advanced by the 
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Government of India against the transfer of 
secondary and higher education to popular 
ministers. He said: “Those who would keep 
education a reserved subject, do so, I fear, not 
in the interests of educational progress but 
for political reasons. They have themselves no 
scheme of education in view and their prede- 
cessors have been going on making experi- 
ment after experiment all in the face of 
Indian protest, which they themselves have 
now to acknowledge had -ended in failure.” 
Again: “It is the universal belief, and there 
is little doubt that facts unfortunately tend to 
support it, that Primary English Education 
for the masses and higher education for the 
middle classes are discouraged for political 
reasons. Higher professional industrial and 
technical education is discouraged to favour 
English industries and recruitment in Eng- 
land of English officials.” There cauld not 
be amore serious indictment of the policy 
that Government have so far followed in the 
matter of education than the one contained 
in the words of the late Education Member 
of the Government of India. A careful per- 
usual of the grounds put forward by Govern- 


ment in support of their view intensifies the 


suspicion of Indians in their intention rather 
than allaying it. Indians’ sincerely be- 
lieve—and this belief is strengthened by the 
past history of the educational policy of 
Government and their present attitude towards 
the educational aspirations of Indians—that 
the anxiety of Government to push forward 
far-reaching changes in their educational 
policy before the Reforms take shape, has 
not originated entirely from altruistic motives. 
If their educational policy has in the past 
been a failure—as they themselves have ad- 
mitted it has been—how could they promise 
that it would be a success in the future’? If so 
long as they enjoyed undivided responsibility 
in the administration of the country, the bur- 
eaucracy failed to fulfil their obligation to 
the people ina matter of such vital import- 
ance in so lamentable a manner, how could 
they ask them seriously to believe that they 


would be able to follow a more progressive - 


and enlightened policy when the responsibility 
will rest in hands other than theirs. As Sir 
Sankaran Nair has said, the matter’ is far too 
important and vital to the@interests of the 
nation for any further experiments to be 
made or for the matter to be left in the hands 
of those who stand thus self-convicted and 
whose promises have not been faithfully kept. 
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There can now be no doubt whatever th 
the only proper solution of the proble 
of education lies in entrusting the , directs 
of education entirely to the hands of capab 
Indians. The success of the reforms depen 
on the creation of an intelligent and pubi 
Unless and until ¢ 


few, and the type of government that t 
country will have will be entirely undemocrasg 
tic in character. }What is required above 
everything else, therefore, is a diffusion -of@ 
knowledge to the widest possible extent, anda 
thé introduction ‘of a well-considered andai 
properly co-ordinated system of; nationaly 
education. Thesé objects can never bea 
achieved unless and until education is copes 
trolled and shaped by Indians .themsely 


European witnesses before the Joint Select 
Parliamentry Committee. The Conferences 
of Missionary Societies in Great Britai 
and [Ireland had appointed a committee 
to consider the: constitutional reforms -ofS 
India, and in particular their bearing upotg 
the future of Indian education and the educat 
tional work of Christian Missions. Th} ‘ 
committee, through their representatives 
Mr. J. H. Oldham, submitted a very interests 
ing statement on the subject to the Join 
Committee. “It seems to us axiomatic”, thes 
Committee of the Conference declare in thes 
course of their statement, “that the peophey 
of India should be free to.shape, Indians 
education in accordance with their own ideagy 
and should not have imposed on them an ediz 
cation framed according to Western concép—) 
tions”. “The most urgent problem in Indi 
they add, “seems to us to be a wider diffusion 
of the advantages of education, and thé: 
imbuing of the mind of the rising generation 
and in particular of the future leaders of | 
people, with just and worthy conceptiong 
of life and conduct and true ideals of publeg 
life and citizenship. We desire to make 
clear that the. education we have ‘in viei 
is not one shaped in accordance w 
Western traditions and ideas, but ong 
based on the assured results of modern knows, 
ledge and expressing wRat is best in Indi 
tradition and culture as Well as in the edu 
tional ideals of the West.” The Committe 
the Conference of Missionary Societies. 
the fairness toacknowledge that there is a 
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hick best i in Western ideals of education and the 
S characteristic traits of education in ancient 


g Sir Archdalé. Earle, lately Chief Commis- 
Sioner of Assam, one of the most liberal-mind- 
ed among the members of the Indian Civil 


EN 


Re ‘Service, who had a good deal to do with edu- 
E-cation, because’ he was appointed soon after 

ord Curzon’s time as Director of ‘Public In- 
ruction in Bengal, to carry out his educa- 
Rational proposals in this Province, in his evi- 
perience before the Joint Committee emphasised 
ihe view that the success of education in. 
Rindia could be achieved only under a popu- 
x Government. “I think, he said “education 


; ee themselvés as they wish and as they 
goon, and I do not think that we as a bureau- 


ipnial policy which will be caistactary: we 
Sove tried in the past and we do not think 
have been altogether successful. 
pecen successful in many things, but I do not 
E nk we have madea great success of edu- 
i I think it is quite possible that the 
>r Government—the popular side—may 
ake a greater success of it. They should 
X Jallowed to work out their own salvation 
+ espect of education. I think it is a parti- 
3 arly difficult subject for a bureaucratic 
Krovernment to find a satisfactory solution 
Ra Sir Archdale has laid bare the funda- 
ental defects in the Indian educational 
Sestem. He will find many thoughtful per- 
Bobs, . both among his countrymen and 
2 Bong Indians, fully in agreement with his 
Racws. Justice Sir John Woodroffe, Judge, 
eAicutta. High Court, in his. work on “The 
peed of Race—An Essay on Indian Educa- 
: on”. develops the theory that ‘the charge of 
Éducation should be placed in the hands 
erindians. If India had had in the past, 
‘says, the will and power to direct 
Bet, own education and her affairs, she 
RaAuld have done so, and there would have 
Been nefther the need nor opportunity for 
lish control. Education by the English 
vas, therefore necessary, and what was neces- 
‘was beneficial. “Butit does not follow”, 
ae John Woodroffe adds, “that it will always 
Kontinue to be so, ® at least to the same 
a ent asheretofore. India like other countries 
ac changing, with increasing rapidity. The 
pint of me Indian peoples? is deg ae power 


We have 
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to express itself—=that is its Indian sell. 
What the English can teach is of value. But 
that is not now enough, except for those who 
are content to be their shadow. What is now 
needed is an education which, whilst teaching 
what is of worth in the West, will yet help 
the Indian people to value their own past 
contribution to world-culture and to realise 
their own Indian selves. A conscious and 


independent self may, and will, assimilate 


foreign food which is good for it.’ Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, though he does not deal 
with the subject with such thoroughness and 
in so comprehensive a manner as Sir John 
Woodroffe has done, means the same thing 
when he says in his new work, referred to 
above, that they must abandon completely the 
idea that Indian education has to be controlled 
by Englishmen. Amongst prominent Indians 
both Sir Sankaran Nair and Mr. Bhupendra- 
nath Basu have urged that Indians should 
be allowed to work out their own salvation 
in education. Sir Sankaran has said so in 
his Note of. Dissent. Mr. Bhupendranath 
Basu - expressed the same view in the course 
of a Speech that he deliverd in London last 
year under the presidency. of the Rt. Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher, Education Minister of the 
United Kingdom. 

‘ If Indians, therefore, desire to ienien 
the future of education, it is imperative that 
they should, above every thing else, endea- 
vour to secure its control. This, however, 
they .cannot expect to do if Government 
persist in proceeding with the proposed 
University legislation for Bengal in the an- 
tumn session of the Imperial Legislation 
Council. Similar legislation is also contemplated 
for other Provinces. It is not difficult to 
realise why the bureaucracy are so anxious 
to carry their proposals at any cost., If they 
are able to determine now the character of the 
future educational machinery of Bengal, it 
will not be easy for anybody, however influ- 
ential he might be, to change it for sometime 
to come at least. This would amply serve 


the purpose of the authors of the projected 


are entitled to ewan the. Paver 


measures of reconstruction, By resolving 
to deal with the question of reconstruc- 
tion of secondary and higher education- 


in the summary and expeditious manner 


in which it is now proposed to be done, 


Government go completely against the 
spirit of the Reform Act. The underly- 
ing principle of the Reforms is that Indians 
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their country through elected representatives. 
The ultimate- object of the Reforms is the 
realisation of responsible government in 
India. This means that the executive should 
be responsible to the people. through their 
elected representatives. It is proposed to 
proceed, in the beginning, by transferring 
responsibility for certain functions of Govern- 
ment, and it has been decided to take the 
_ first steps in the direction in the Provinces. 
It has accordingly been provided to transfer 
from among the provincial subjects, sub- 
jects referred to as “transferred subjects”, 
education being one of them, to the admi- 
nistration of the Governor acting with 
ministers to be appointed from the elected 
members of legislative councils, and for the 
collection of revenues or moneys for the 
purpose of such administration. His Majesty 
has set his Royal seal to this principle by 
acknowledging that the progress of a country 
cannot he consummated so long as the right 
of her people to direct her affairs and safegurad 
her interests, is not conceded. “The control 
of her domestic concerns,” -© declares His 
Majesty in his now historic proclamation, “is 
a burden which India may legitimately aspire 
to taking upon her. own shoulders. The 
burden is too heavy to be borne in full until 
time and experience have brought the ne- 
cessary strength ; but opportunity will now be 
given for experience to grow and for respon- 
sibility to increase with the capacity for its 
fulfilment.” And then His Majesty calls upon 
the officers of Government “to respect their new 
colleagues and to work with them in harmony 
and kindliness ; to assist the people and their 
representatives in an orderly advance towards 
free institutions and to find in these new 
tasks a fresh opportunity to fulfil as in the 
past their highest purpose of faithful service 
to.my people.” I have said that the proposed 
measures for the reconstruction of secondary 
and higher education in Bengal are entirely 
opposed to the spirit of the Reforms. This 
is so because: these measures are calculated 
to remove education ‘indirectly from popular 
influence. 
by a clever artifice, more than even at 
present, under departmental official control. 
Is this the way in which opportunity is to be 
given to Indians “for experience to grow and 
tor responsibility to increase ?” Is this the 
manner in which the officers of Government 
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stand the sinister designs of an intransigean 


-and 


They attempt to place education - 


prolonged and sustained effort. 
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tatives in an orderly advance towards free! 
institutions ?” It is for Indians now to with 


officialdom. ; : 

A’ very powerful reason why the proposé@ 
legislation should not be undertaken befo 
the reconstituted legislatures come ix 
existence is the sweeping and unprogress: 


of India. The Calcutta University Comm 
sion themselves own that the changes t 
they recommend are of a comprehensiv 
and far-reaching nature. In the words of thi 
Commission, their proposals amount, to “' 
complete reconstruction of the whole syster 
of Secondary and University education A 
Bengal” and to “a complete departure froma 
Indian University traditions.” ‘We do noid 
disguise from ourselves the fact”, they saysi 
“that the changes that we have proposedh 
both in the methods of instruction and in theg 
organisation of the University and its Colleges 
are so great as to amount to,a revolution: tis 
the University system as it now stands, 
“I feel,’ said Sir Michael Sadler, wha 
was President of the Commission, in thei 
course of his very interesting evidence? 
before the . Parliamentary Committee, “that 
what we proposed is a revolutionary changes 
in the administration of education in Bengals 
It means the re-casting of a whole systemi 
it means a new demand on the public finan 
ces of Bengal and on its private generosit¥g 
a demand for money help far in advance. iof. 
anything hitherto given.” Besides being .. of 
wide scope and of extensive application 
the recommendations of the Commission ard 


in many 
interdependent. 
competent English educationalist, Mr. Ernest 
Barker, Fellow and Tutor of New College 
Oxford, and author of a well-known wo 
on Greek Political Theory and of a treati 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms, ; 
independent critic, says in the course 
an eminently thoughtful and suggest 
article in a recent issue of The Edinburphg 
Review on the recommendations of thig 
Commission. “Their programme is large% 
and they themselves alhticipate that it wi 
take years to realise. 18 is perhaps arguabl 
that they have been too ambitious. To builg 
the building they plan, there is ae fora 
Mi 
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Prot have been better to suggest some few 
3 le and clear-cut reforms, and to have 
moressed for their immediate execution ?’ The 
j poösals of the Government of India are, 
lowever, even'more drastic than thosé of 
Calcutta University Commission. In fact 
many vital matters they, differ materially 
m the recommendations of the Commission 
d are most reactionary and illiberal. 
- The Senate of the Calcutta University 
x their preliminary letter on the Resolution 
i: the ‘Government of India have exposed with 
vieat skill and consummate ability the manceu- 
pyre employed by the Education Department. 
«lhe Resolution contemplates,” the Senate 
te, “a departure from many of the funda- 
ital recommendations made by the Com- 
ssion which are treated as if they were of 
minor importance. Besides this, the. whole 
mocye of the Resolution is by no means re- 
mocsuring, as, far-reaching changes, which are 
maesctibed by the Commissioners themselves 
Ee- “revolutionary in character, are apparently 
mtended to be carried through expeditiously, 
; without adequate safeguards that in the pro- 
ess of rapid reconstruction the facilities for 
b education will not be seriously impair- 
Ecd. Again, while referring to the proposals 
Ethe Department of Education in regard to 
msccondary and intermediate education they 
movserve : “There can be no room for contro- 
Borsy that this,reactionary plan is in substance 
e2n°.attempt to departmentalise not merely 
ene schools but also the intermediate colleges. 
© extreme gravity of the danger to public 
prterests involved in a proposal of this charac- 
ter cannot be overestimated 


present and to limit the too restticted facili- 
pues for education, existing at present, rather 
Bran extending them. The result of this will 
foe. disastrous to the future progress of the 
country. In England, the Minister of Educa- 
sion speaks of a great increase in the number 
Hi- secondary schools aided by the State, fur- 
hing at little or no cost an education to 
ys and girls alike, and of the University as 
democratic institution, open to all, and 
‘eading its influence over the 
face of national life.” There he secures 
adoption of a leg&lation whose result is to 
a great numbe? of men and women for 
versity life, and so increase the number of 
lidates for the bachelor’s degree”. The 
ecretariat at Simla, on t 
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gaged in forging measures, whose effect would 
be to allow only the favoured few to enter the 
temple of learning. A wise Government would 
never contemplate, and would always shrink 
from, such measures. A Government based on 
the will of the people would never dare to 
proceed in the way the authorities in India 
propose to remodel secondary and university 
education in Bengal. That the matter should 
not be dealt. with in the present Council which 
is going to be replaced by more popular 
bodies in a few months, is so eminently 
reasonable a proposition, that it appears to 
us surprising that the authors of the proposed 
measure have not yet-realised the utterly 
absurd and perverse nature of the enterprise 
upon which they have set their heart. 

A careful consideration of the financial 
aspect of the scheme of reform outlined by 
the Calcutta University Commission will show 
how essential it is, that before any action is 
taken in the matter, adequate provision 
should be made for the requisite funds. The 
majority report of the Commission recommend 
that the Government. should make an annual 
grant of 65 lakhs ofrupees towards the cost 
of secondary and ‘university education in 
addition to the present expenditure on edu- 
cation, besides the grants. of certain lump- 
sums. If the amount of the annual grants 
recommended by the Commission be added 
to the present annual expenditure on edu- 
cation in Bengal, the total would come up 
to close upon 200. lakhs of rupees. The 


budget estimate for 1920-21 for education was | 


Rs. 1,21,42,000. Besides it has to be borne 
in mind that substantial ` grants will be 
required for the extension and improve- 
ment of primary education and the introduc- 
tion of effective schemes of technical, in- 
dustrial, and commercial education. In this 
connection one must take into consideration 
the important fact that if the financial rẹ- 
adjustment recommended by Lord Meston’s 
Committee is accepted by the authorities in 
England, Bengal will find it difficult to meet 
It has also to be 
noted that during the last few months consider- 
able additions have been made to the expenses 
of the provincé owing toa phenomenal increase 
in salaries and establishments. Indeed, the Ma- 
haraja of Burdwan, Member of the Executive 
Council in charge of Education in Bengal, is re- 


in Calcutta, over which-he -preside 
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position of the education budget of Bengal 
which, so far as the Governmént were con- 
ġ cerned, was already by no means satisfactory, 
was going to be still more unsatisfactory when 
the financial settlement, ` arising out of the 
-Reform Act, would become a fiat accompli. 
There were two alternative courses by 
which the needed money could be obtained, 
namely_either by a substantial retrenchment of 
public expenditure, or, by fresh taxation. Both 
these methods should be left out of account 
for the present. 
reasonable proposal than that of applying 
the pruning knife to the present overgrown 
public expenditure. But such a proposal 
would be opposed by very powerful parties. 
The burden on the tax-payer has reached 
a point beyond which any further addition 
would be oppressive to many and would, 
therefore, be resented by a very consider- 
able section of the community. If still, 
however, it is considered necessary to levy 
fresh taxation for the extension of educa- 
tion, such a course should be taken” by the 
reformed councils and that only with the 
concurrence of the people concerned, that 
is, as the Commission say, “only when 
_ those who will have to pay the taxes are 
ready todo so.” The Resolution of the 
_ Education Department is, however, silent on 
the point. It is amazing that Government 
do not think it necessary to say anything on 
a subject of such fundamental importance 
as the provision of funds for carrying out 
these proposals, beyond making the short 
statement that “funds will be required for 
the purpose.” The attitude that the Govern- 
ment of India have maintained in this matter 
in spite of the repeated requests for infor- 
mation made by the Senate of the Calcutta 
University, important public associations, 
and, organg of public opinion in the Province, 
has considerably intensified the suspicion 
aroused by the publication of the proposals. 
As the Senate of the Calcutta University 
observe in their letter to the Government 
of India, referred to above: “No sane indi- 
vidual, much less a circumspect public 
authority, would initiate an extensive scheme 
of reform, however desirable, unless the neces- 
sary funds are available. The attempt to 
reconstruct, without adequate funds, the entire 
educational machinery of a presidency would 
be as open to reproach, if not ridicule, as the 
endeavour of an individual who, without as- 
cettaining whether he has sufficient money 
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for the purpose, embarks upon the demolition `s 
of his ancestral dwelling house and the erec- <; 
tion of an expensive structure, which, however, x 
ideal, proves in the end tobe beyond his & 
limited means.” Education will bea trans-. 
ferred subject and the Minister, and conse- => 


quently the Legislative Council ultimately, will 22! 


be required to provide the funds for the ex- << 
tension and improvement of education. A 4 
scheme involving such a heavy outlay, out of => 
all proportion to the resources of the Pro- <; 
vince, should not. be considered and sanctioned .! # 
by any legislature other than the Council which <s 
will be required to find the necessary funds. <4 

: Nothing could be more: unfair and unjust ~~ 
to Bengal than that the proposed Calcutta 
University Bill should be passed by a legis: 
lature which is nearing its end and is now inm. à 
an almost moribund condition. It is more a. +s 
dying institution, than a live legislative body: 4 
Constituted as it now is, it cannot in any way °$ 
be regarded as a truly representative insti-: *- 
tution. It no more reflects the views of the & 
people of the country than does the present) 
British House of Lords the opinion of the ~§ 
public in the United Kingdom. In one res- .% 


pect both the institutions bear a close resen“ 
If you wish to get the support of the =: 
House of Lords in any project which is reac~ » 
tionary, you may be sure of securing it, though = 
the House excites the derision and contempt.» 
of the thoughtful and progressive section of 
the community in England for its impotence. 
The Imperial Legislative Council is not an`: 
impotent legislature, but its atmosphere is” 
as conducive to the growth of retrogressive’ 
ideas as is that of the gilded chamber tox: 
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the germination of reactionary counsels, 4 
and where backward or illiberal opinions. 4 












prevail popular and progressive views have’. 


very little chance of flourishing or finding “4 
acceptance. The present Imperial Legis«.28 
lative Council is not, therefore, the propetis 
body to take into consideration, and accord i: 
legislative sanction to, a measure for thers 
reconstruction of secondary and university; 
education in Bengal, a province which is very% 
inadequately represented on it, especially when: 
it is going to be reconstituted. so soon. Th 
right course for the authorities to follow woul 
be to place the proposals for consideration be 
fore the reconstituted Wengal Legislative:s 
Council instead of the neW Indian Legislative 3 
Assembly, which will replace the present Impé+-3 
rial Legislative Couucil. If other provinces 
are allowed to undertake similar legislati 
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why. should Bengal be treated differently ? 

From what Mr. Feetham said in the course of 

“his evidence before the Joint Committee, 

Estes can rightly claim that the proposed 

prlegi aon should be undertaken by her Pro- 

© vincial Legislative Council. But before the 
` proposed Bill is taken up for consideration by 
any legislative body it should be thoroughly 

: recast and completély divested of its objec- 
Homage features. It should be reshaped and 
+ transformed into a really progressive measure 

: of reform, of which the county stands so 
“much in need. 

a There is yet another reason why the con- 
‘z templated legislation should not be undertaken 
"before the reconstituted Councils are brought 

f “into existence. The war has brought about 
za welcome change in the outlook of many 
„people So far, however, as 
«gracy in India’ are concerned they remain 
almost wholly unaffected by the momen- 

eT = tous events of the war. It. does not appear 

hs ‘that there has been any appreciable change 
fe ip their angle of vision save, perhaps, in 

"ea very limited few, who, unfortunately, 

a exercise no potent influence on the counsels of 

2 “Government. A series of events have transpir- 

“ed and various measures have been adopted 

-since the termination of the war, which 

indicate the present temper of the Indian 

“officialdom. It will not serve any useful 

“purpose to refer to these events or legislative 

S: enactments at any length now, but I will 

w mention one or two measures, germane to the 
& present. subject of discussion, that have 

E from, or owe their inspiration to, 

Be the bureaucracy, to illustrate my point. The 

B- proposed measure for the reconstruction of 

a the Calcutta University may be fitly described 

“asa typical offspring of this bureaucratic spirit, 

which luxuriates so vigorously on the. Indian 

A ‘soil. This spirit, of which Mr. Bernard 

f Houghton, himself once a prominent member 

0 of the bureaucratic confraternity in India, 

x ‘has made so fine and accurate an analysis, is 

= responsible for the many glaring defects 

sof the measure which provides for the 

R establishment of a University at Dacca. 

a The constitution of the proposed Dacca 

E University is the. most vulnerable point in the 

s Dacca University Act. It makes the Univer- 

sity, with the limi a power that is given 

feto the Court, morg or less a department of 

i‘ Government, ,instead of a popular body. 

The most retrograde feature of the Act is 

he application of the. principle of commu- 

ia onal: __ Fepresentation : ne the. | , University. 
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There is absolutely no justification for the 
extension of this principle to an academic 
body, in face of the declaration of Mr. 
Montagu that its introduction is prejudicial 
to the development and is opposed to the 
spirit of self-government. As Mr. Lionel 
Curtis has said, the concession of this 
principle when electoral institutions were 
inaugurated a few years ago, is the greatest 
blunder ever committed by the British 
Government.” The other matter, to which I 
wish to refer in this connection, is the attitude 
of the bureaucracy towards the question of 
technicat and industrial education. The 
subject was discussed. at considerable 
length by the Indian Industrial Commission. 
The Commission, while dealing with the 
question of the control of such education, 
came to the conclusion that it should be. 
placed under the Department of Industry. The 
Government of India, of course, concurred with 
this view. The Secretary of State has, how- 
ever, reserved consideration of the question. 
In the meantime the Directors of Industries of 
the various Provinces have held a Conference 
under the presidency of Sir Thomas Holland 
and have urged that technical and industrial 
education should be transferred to the 
Department of Industry. Both the example 
of England and the weight of British opinion 


‘are, "however, against “the recommendation 


made by the Directors of Industry. Nobody 
for a moment imagines that when the Reforms 
come into operation the authors and support- 
ers of these retrogressive measures or proposals 
will undergo a complete transformation. There 
can, however, be no doubt that they will not 
then be able to disregard public opinion to 
the extent, and in the manner, they have been 
used to do all these years, and, uncontrolled 
exercise of arbitrary power by an irrespon- 
sible bureaucracy will -come to an end. 
Much of our trouble is due to ‘the way in 
which European officials in India make a 
fetish of “efficiency” and “expert guidance.” 

These things are undoubtedly of great 
importance. “But,” as a well-known modern 
writer says, “impatience to get things done 
overshoots the mark when it ignores the 
importance of securing the co-operation of 
those for whom things are to be done.” The 
authorities should bear in mind that: the 
results achieved by such efforts: may not 
appear very dazzling, but what they do 
achieve is of ‘greater value and of more 
enduring quality than any ao that.. 
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NOTES — 


Great Men and Politics. 


The Reforms have 
activities to the forefront of our life, and 


the imagination of nota few of us has. 


been fired by the ambition to make our 
mark in the public life of the country, 
as will be evident from the large number 
of candidates for election to the councils. 
This is a worthy and patriotic ambiton, 
but at the risk of being misunderstood 
we must say that itis neither the worthiest 
nor the noblest, and let our young men, 


the future hopes of the motherland, not . 


be led astray by the false glamour of 
politics from their serious vocations, in 
which success, if more arduous, carries 
aguerdon richer far thanany that our 
councillors can dream of. The highest 


‘interests of the country are served not by 


its debaters, but by its thinkers and 
actors—by those who think deeply and 


_act nobly, Politicians are a great force in 


ha 
‘5 


the country’s progress, but they serve the 
country ona comparatively lower place, 
and do not require abilities of the highest 
order ; a little gift of the gab, wide miscella- 
neous information, and the courage to 
hold their own inthe face of opposition, 
make an ideal politician. But a public 
man who talks above the heads of his 
audience, or knows’ too much, and is not 
sufficiently delicate in’ handling popular 
half-truths, is not likely to make much 
headway. As Carlyle said, in an assembly 
of one hundred there may be ninety-nine 
fools and only one wise man, and the 


_plenary justification of the majority has 
*peen ridiculed by all political thinkers, 


however convenient the’ device may have 
proved in the present imperfect stage of 
the world’s civilisation. Men of ‘the 
highest talent and noblest purpose can 


seldom thrive in the political atmosphere, 


of notoriety, and a certain vulgar display, _ 
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are only too common. Tact is the highest. 
virtue known to the politician; it comes... 
very low indeed in the moral scale. While <; 
politicians have their uses, and are there. 
fore to be welcomed and prized within #3 
their own sphere, it is proper for our, 
young men to know the limitations of the — 
former, and to aim higher than mere ‘; 
success in politics. Let their ambition be- 
to be truly representative men, in the, 
sense in which Emerson understands the”: 
term. “The race goes with us,” says; 
Emerson, “on their credit. The knowledge = 
that in the city isa man who invented, :: 
the railroad, raises the credit of all the’. 
citizens. But enormotis populations, if. * 
they be beggars, are disgusting, likeit 
moving cheese, like hills of ants, or of- 
fleas,—the more, the worse.” It would”? 
almost seem that Emerson was thinking © 


AS beat. Py 


of India in these lines. , . Ay 

Gladstone was a prince of politicians,“ 
while Huxley, the biologist and the man` 
of letters, was none, But read the fine «i; 
defence of Huxley, in his controversy; 


with Gladstone, of his own life, and you ©: 
cannot but feel the truth of his conviction“? 
of its superiority, both for humanity as} 
well as for his individual moral growth, $. 
to that ofa statesman even ofthe emis 
nence of Gladstone. Gladstone himself: 
admitted the superiority of the poet’s life- 


-K 
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to his own, on the occasion when the: 
freedom of the city of Glasgow was con-.}5 
ferred both on him and Tennyson, bysa 
saying that a century ortwo hence the. 
world) would be surprised to find the’ 
name of a (then ) unknown man slike -t 
himself coupled .with that of a’world- < 
famous poet on the civic rolls of Scotland. |. 
That might be an exaggeration, but it." 
contains a core of truthy; for Gladstone. 4 
has made little permanent contributidn $i 
to the world’s progress, whereas Tenny- 
son’s creative genius has given us glimpses? 
of a new heaven on earth and brought 
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its realisation more within the bounds of 


possibility. 
“To educate the wise man,” says 
Emérson, “the State exists ; and with the 


f appearance of the wise man, the State 


expires...... The wise man is the State.” 


_ Emerson’s reference to American politici- 
- ans as a class is not very flattering. They. 
are hollow, pompous, insincere charlatans. 
. “Senators and presidents have climbed so 
< high with pain enough, not because they 
> think the plan is specially agreeable but 


as an apology for real worth and to vindi- 


 eate their manhoodin our eyes.” But “‘suc- 
~; cesses in those fields are the poor amends, 


the fig-leaf with which the shamed soul 


. attempts to hide its nakedness.” On the 


ž : ` 
7 : 
ine es : 


- other hand, “every: thought which genius 
and piety throw into the world, alters the 
“world.” And true to himself, Emerson 
. lays the emphasis above all on character : 
= “We think our civilisation near its mere- 
+ dian, but we are yet only at the cockcrow- 
¿© ing and the morning star. In our barbar- 
- ous society the influence of character is in 
-its infancy. Asa political power, as the 


rightful lord whoisto tumble all rulers 
from their chairs, its presence is hardly 
yet suspected.” : 

Our young men should therefore de- 


. vote themselves to solid work and must 
-not allow their 


l minds to be too much 
impressed by the claptrap of politics. 


- We do not at all mean to say, let us 
= repeat, that to shine in politics is not 
a worthy ambition. 
> Gokhale and men ofhis type, make poli- 
» ties their lifelong study 
= yocation and take it up inthe spirit of 
+. self-sacrifice and singleminded devotion, 
vare among our finest possessions. Even 
© those who take up politics to serve their 
` country as opportunity. offers and leisure 
=. permits, 3 
: enthysiasm for service which burns in the 
< gotls of the finest type of our young men 
» should find a higher, if a less showy, 
~ field of activity. India would rise much 
: more rapidly in fhe scale of nations by 
> producing men 
< gy with constructive imagination and a 
. great love of humanity than by all the poli- 
=. tical speeches in her Legislative Councils. 
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The historian Lecky had a correct idea 
of the mental gifts -which go'to make 


successful politicians and statesmen, as 4 


the following words of his will show : 

: “Statesmanship is not like poetry, or some of 
the other forms of higher literature, which can 
only be brought to perfection by men endowed 
with extraordinary mental gifts. The art of 
management,-whether applied to public business 
or to assemblies, lies strictly within the limits 
of education, and what is required is much less 
transcendental abilities than early practice, tact, 
courage, good temper, courtesy, and industry. 

“In the immense majority of cases the func- 
tion of statesmenis notcreative,and its excellence 
lies much more in execution than in conception. 
In politics possible combinations are usually few, 
and the course that should be pursued is suffici- 
ently obvious. Itis the management of details, 


the necessity of surmounting difficulties, that 


chiefly taxes the abilities of statesmen, and those 
things can to a very large degree be acquired 
by practice.” 

Mr. H. G. Wells, the novelist, is more 
caustic in his observations. In his book 
entitled “An Englishman Looks at the 
World,” under the caption “The Disease 
of Parliaments,” he writes : 

“When one speaks of 
Members of Parliament, one thinks, to be plain 
about it, of intellectual riffraff. When one hears 
ofa pre-eminent man in the English-speaking 
community, even though that pre-eminence may 
be in political or social science, one is struck by 


a sense of incongruity if he happens to be also in © 


the Legislature. When Lord Haldane disen- 
gages the Gifford Lectures, or Lord Morley 
writes a “Life of Gladstone,” or ex-President 
Roosevelt is delivered of a magazine article, 
there is the same sort of excessive admiration as 


when a Royal Princess does a water-colour 


sketch or a dog walks on its hind legs.” 


Again :— 


“In no sense ate these [legislative] bodies | 


really representative of the thought and purpose 
of the nation ; the conception of its science, the 
fresh initiatives of its philosophy and literature, 
the forces that make the future through inven- 
tion and experiment, exploration and trial and 
industrial development, have no voice, or only 
an accidental and feeble voice, there.” 


We are afraid, the class to which wex 


belong, viz., journalists, who are only the 
writing variety of politicians, must submit 
to the above non-laudatory remarks of 
Mr. Wells. 
“Self’-Government vs. Dominion 
over Others, 


“Whilst Ido whatis fit forme, and abstain — 
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from what is unfit, my neighbour and I shall 
often agree in our means, and work together 
fora time to one end. But whenever I find 
my dominion over myself not sufficient for 
me, and undertake the direction of him also, 
I overstep the truth, and come into false rela- 
tions to him. I may have so much more skill 
or strength than he, that he cannot express 
adequately his sense of wrong, but it is a lie, 
and hurts like alie both him and me. Love 
and nature canuot maintain the assumption : 
it must be executed by a practical lie, namely, 
by force. This undértaking for another is the 
blunder which stands in colossal ugliness in the 
governments of the world. It is the same thing 
in numbers, ds in a pair, only not quite so 
intelligible. I can see well enough a great 
difference between my setting myself down to 
a self-control, and my going to make some- 
body else act after my views: but when a 
quarter of the human race assume to tell me 
what I must do, I may be too much disturbed 
by the circumstances to see so clearly the 
absurdity of their command. For, any laws 
but those which men make for themselves are 
laughable (italics ours ).’—-Essays, 2nd Series, 
s. v. Politics, 1844, Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Government by Love and Govern- 
ment by Force. 


Mrs. Naidu’s Charge. 


At a great public meeting held in 
London to condemn the Panjab atrocities 


and demand adequate punishment of all 
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‘Caesar to act onthe principle that Caesar 


spotless purity of character simply becau 


. principle. We do notinthe least supp 


ment in regard to the honour 













directly or indirectly connected therewith, 3 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu said that women had% 
been outraged in the Panjab during th 
Reign of Terror, A question havi 
been asked in the House of Commons} 
in regard to this grave accusation, Mr3@ 
Montagu replied in effect that though 
the evidence, placed before the Commi: 
sioners appointed by the Panjab Sub. 
Committee of the Indian Nations 
Congress to hold an inquiry into thet 
Panjab disorders, contained statements7¢ 
supporting what Mrs. Naidu had said 
the Report of the Commissioners did not: 
refer to such outrages. 
necessaty that the Report should discus 
and then either support or dismiss a 
untrue every specific charge made in th 
statements. If such a rule were acte 
upon, a report of all such enquiries woule 
be bulkier than the mass of evidenc 
collected, and few would have the patienti 
to go through and consider it. k 
.We have read some of the statementgi% 
making accusations of outrage oni 
women, contained in Rol. (Evidence) of 4 
the Commissioners’ Report. We have uo 
reason to doubt the substantial truth © 
the’aceusations. In India, thereis almost* 
morbid sensitiveness as regards the honoy; 
of women, the result being that very 
often innocent women who are the victims 
of scoundrels are cast adrift by theii 
husbands and families. For the sam: 
reason many outrages on women never com 
to light, because of the fear that publicity 
would result in the outeasting and consé 
quent homelessness of the injured womes 
In India a man does not require to Bi 
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wife must be above suspicion ; men in ve 
humble positions and circumstances ha 
been known to act as Caesar did. B 
why refer to what Caesar said and tog 


King Ramachandra exiled his queen Sit#:6 


there were whispers against her amos 
his subjects; and lesser men have- 
numerous instances acted on a simil 


such injustice to women. We write 
this to show that in India social se 
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Sati that none but disreputable women 
would bring forward against any men a 
Me y false charge of having been outraged by 
: them; and none of the women who gave 
the evidence before the Commissioners 
_ that we are speaking of were disreputable. 
We are, therefore, convinced that the 
J Statements made by them are true and 
= Mrs, Naidu was perfectly justified in bas- 
cing her indictment on them. As for the 

enquiry promised by Mr. Montagu, such 
o ‘hole and corner énqtiries are quite 
p 
r 


p 
p 


6 unsatisfactory and serve no useful purpose, 
so far as the discovery of truth and the 

(i j. punishment of scoundrels are concerned, 

a Those who possess or may be able to 

i tocure oe Commissioner s ie 108 are 























5 He cciminating statements. Attention is 
py drawn particularly to.statement No. 147, 
on 194, which is unprintable in a 
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pi A small number of European missiona- 
eties anda very much smaller number of 
Zx other Europeans in India have condemned 
Kothe conduct of Dyer and others who 
Enacted like him in the Panjab. A larger 
ee umber of Eritish men and women, some 
“of them 
k Some who hold or held cabinet rank, have 
pe given expression to similar views, Some 
f$ fine principles have been laid down in the 
fe despatch sent on behalf of the cabinet to 
the Government of India by Mr. Montagu. 
i We respect those who have spoken sin- 
g ecrely and righteously. Butso far as the 
a ‘British. people asa whole are concerned, 
ait must be said that they have not been 
i alive to their responsibility in the matter 
E and risen to the height of the - occasion. 
We have never believed in the existence 
is Sor superiority of any special - brand of 
é Gustice labelled “British justice”, but those 
a who have held any such belief will not 
Es be able to assert that such a thing as 
Be Lritish justice has been vindicated on the 
(present od Some jurists have 
emaintained that when wrong-doers are 
E a tinished,.the punishments act not only 





ness, 


members of parliament and - 


be borne 


ve as. deterrent, for the a bats serve aay 
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to gratify the communal feeling of revenge 


which in lawless times and ccuntries impell 
men to take the law into their own 
hands and which but for such punish- 
ments would lead’ men even in civilised 
and law-abiding countries to favour 
lynch-law. It would be unworthy to 
insist on the punishment of the guilty 
from the motive ‘of communal vindictive- 
but it cannot be gainsaid that 
punishments are necessary as deterrents. 
In the present case no one has been ade- 
quately punished. But why use the 
word “adequately” at all? The only man 


-who is known definitely to have even 


lost his appointment is Dyer. It is not 
yet quite clear whether he has been dis- 
missed, compulsorily retired, or allowed to 
resign, nor whether he will get his pension. 
But supposing he has been dismissed and 
will not get any pension, he, will neither 
feel disgraced nor will bea loser from the 
pecuniary point of view. For practically 
all Anglo-Indians (old style) have. been 
taking “part, openly or tacitly, in the cele- 
bration of his apotheosis, the House of 
Lords has by a majority vote supported 
his action and censured the Government 
for the very mild punishment inflicted 
on him, and the funds being taised for 
presenting him with a purse will exceed in 
amount the total of his pension.’ While 
thus the only man who has so far been 
definitely and openly subjected even to the 
semblance of a punishment has been practi- 
cally lionized and rewarded, nothing is 
known definitely asto how others who 
are also guilty, and more ‘guilty than 
Dyer from some points of view, have been 
or will be dealt with; and itis also to 
in mind that more than a 
year has elapsed since the atrocities were 
perpetrated and that punishment too 
long delayed loses much of its efficacy. 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the source of all 
Panjab’s recent woes and indignities, 
has been let off only witha mild’ censure 


which has only served the purpose of 


acting asa foil to the glowing panegyric 
pronounced on him in the despatch 
signed by Mr. Montagu, thereby heighten- 
ing its effect. Lord Chelmsford, who—by 


Aw. 


his ees D the free hand that = a: 





gave to Sir Michael, by his turning a 
deaf ear to all lawyers and others who 
wanted to go to the Panjab to investi- 
gate and render help,if needed, by his 
omission to visit the Panjab, by his 
criminal obstinacy in going on with the 
Rowlatt Lill inspite of unanimous popular 
opinion and protests, by extending by the 
resolution dated 14th April 1919, “the 
fullest assurance of countenance and 
support? to all “who are charged with 
the onerous responsibility of suppressing 
excesses against public peace and tran- 
quility” in culpable ignorarice of the atro- 
cities already perpetrated by somę such 
officers, by afterwards indemnifying all 
such men without the slightest enquiry 
as to how they had suppressed excesses 
or whether they had not themselves 
been guilty of enormities, and by. other 
similar acts of omission and commissi- 
on—has made himself responsible to no 
small extent for the atrocities in the 
“Panjab, has.received the most fulsome 
praise. The Rowlatt Act, the fountain- 
head of all the disorders, excesses and 
atrocities, still remains on the statute 
book, the Regulations which enable the 
Governor-General to play the despot. with 
impunity have not been repealed. He still 
has the unrestricted power of making ordi- 
nances. All the repressive laws, including 
the press laws which are a direct personal 
insult to journalists and printers; passed 
during the.last two decades, are still in 
force. As all the most important and 
vital laws can be passed, amended or re- 
pealed only by the Indian Legislative 
Assembly and as the Government of India 
Act does not confer full control over legis- 
lation on the elected representative of the 


people, the people would still be at the 


merey of the bureaucracy. As now there is 
not, so in the future there would not be 
any guarantee that innocent persons would 
not be murdered by military or other off- 
cers by the hundred and the whole popu- 
lation treated as worse than vermin by 
their women anc kith and kin being sub- 
jected to the greatest humiliation and the 
most provocative indignities. | 

Though the acceptance of Lord Finlay’s 


< motion in the House of Lords by a majo- 
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there, therefore, in practically visiting hin" 


goat, themselves taking good care to sav 


ment. But many highly placed civil offi 


' jab acted according t 
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rity adds to the feeling of resentment and! 
the sense of humiliation of the Indian: 
people by showing of what little accoun 
are our lives and honour in the opinion 

the majority ofthe peers who voted, ye 
from one point of view the Governmen 
deserved the censure which they hav 
received, Though Dyer acted like a diabo 
lically vindictive murderer, he was not the.2g 
only offender, k 
worst offender. What justice or sense was iy 
































alone with the semblance of punishment 
semblance though it was? The situatio 
in the Panjab became what: it wa 
because of the tyrannical methods o 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s administratio 
and his open contempt of the educate 
class, and because of the blind cbstinac: 
of Lord Chelmsford’s Government 1 
passing the Kowlatt Act in the teetl 
of vehement and unanimous popula 
opposition. It was the civil administra 
tors who had brought together the com 
bustible and explosive materials, as it were; 
and applied the torch to them, and ther ga 
left the military authorities to get ther 
conflagration and explosion under control 
And yet the civil administrators have made 
the military, particularly Dyer, their scape: 4 


their own skins. Dyer and his fellow off, 
cers and civil officers like Sriram certainlygs 
deserved condign and exemplary punishing) 


cers also deserved severe punishment. Butea 
whereas in the case of the military, there:% 
has been some talk of punishment andkg 
a semblance of it, in the case of the heads; 
of the civil administration and otherg# 
associated with them, there has not begga 
even any talk of punishment. : 


Why the French Failed and the 
British Succeeded in Empire- + 

building in India. °* s 
The truth is, the British Governme 
has in the case of the officials directly . 
indirectly concerned inyoppressing the Pg 
i the time-honont 
high-plac 


me 


British method in dealing with 
officers guilty of misdeeda@jgd 
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f ‘their Empire inhabited for the most part 
* by non-European and non-Christian peo- 
* ples. What that method is we intend to 
; indicate in the words of Lord Macaulay, 
~ who shows in his essay on Lord Clive, 
=. how and why, though it-was a Frenchman 
x who first discovered the means and me- 
_ thods of founding an empire in India, the 
z French failed and the British succeeded in 
< founding alasting empire in this country. 
c Macaulay writes :— 


pt.’ 


Boy ats 


©. .“*The man'who first saw that it was possible 
«i: to found an European empire on the ruins of the 
< Mogul monarchy was Dupleix. His restless, 
g: capacious, and inventive mind had formed this 
= Scheme, at a time when the ablest servants of 
vr the English Company were busied only about 
r -invoices and bills of lading. Nor had he only 
«proposed to himself the end. He had also a just 
xand distinct view of the means by which it was 
gto be attained. He clearly saw that the great- 
mest force which the princes of India could bring 
rapto the field would be no match for a small 
= body of men trained in the discipline, and guided 
= by the tactics, of the West. He saw also that 
athe natives of India might, under European com- 
gy manders, be formed into arinies, such as Saxe 
“eor Frederic would be proud tocommand. He 
a yras perfectly aware that the most easy and 
M convenient way in which an European adven- 
R<eturer could exercise sovereignty in India, was 
ie: to govern the motions, and to speak through the 
=. mouth of some glittering puppet dignified by the 
fe title of Nabob or Nizam. The arts: both of war 
Wand policy, which a few years later were employ- 
Weed with such signal success by the English, 
@ were first understood and practised by this 
y ingenious and aspiring Frenchman.” 



























t. Macaulay then relates by what succes- 
-sive steps Dupleix became the most power- 
ful potentate in the South and how ‘he 
mwas declared Governor of India from the 


"river Kristna to Cape Comorin,” and how 


TEN 


€ his policy had obtained his chief triumph, 





r 


pdominions of the British East India 
Company grew apace. Let us see how 
“Macaulay indicates the underlying reasons. 
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Phe erected a column near the spot where | 
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We will quote again from his essay on 
Lord Clive. | 


OF INGA scan” 


But though Macaulay mentions Clive’s 
talents, virtues and services, he writes in 
the very next paragraph, 

“Ordinary criminal justice knows nothing 
of set-off. The greatest desert cannot be pleaded 


in answer to a charge of the slightest trans- 
gression.” 


And yet after laying down this very 
excellent principle, he says in effect that 
great empire-building or empire-saving 
criminals by whose abilities and misdeeds 
the British people have been or may be 
gainers should be slightly reprimanded 
and greatly rewarded. ‘But let us quote 
bis own words :— 

“It is notin this way that we ought to deal 
with men who, raised far above ordinary res- 
traints, and tried by far more than ordinary 
temptations, are entitled to a more than ordi- 
nary measure of indulgence. Such men should 
be judged by their contemporaries as they will 
be judged by posterity. Their bad actions ought 
not indeed to be called good; but their good 
and bad actions ought to be fairly weighed ; 
and, if on the whole the good preponderate, the 
sentence ought to be one, not merely of acquit- 
tal, but of approbation.” 

Macaulay wants “their good and bad 
actions” to be “fairly weighed” ; but what’ 
imperializing nation is: there which will 
not practically consider the tyranny or 
other misdeeds of an officer to belong’ to 
the category of good actions, provided 
his conduct has been materially advan- 
tageous to the nation ? | 

The historian then proceeds to observe - 
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that the principles laid down by him, as 
quoted above, were accepted by all sen- 
sible people in Great Britain! ‘Says he :— 

‘Reasonable and moderate men of all parties 
felt this in Clive’s case. They could not pro- 
nounce him blameless; but they were not dis- 
posed to abandon him to that low-minded and 
raucorous pack who had run him down and 
were eager to worry him to death.” 

It is unnecessary for our present pur- 
pose to describe in detail the inquiry into 
Clive’s conduct. It is necessary only to 
quote from Macaulay’s essay what the 
Commons resolved. 

“The Commons resolved that acquisitions 
made by the arms of the State belong to the 
State alone, and that it is illegal in the servants 
of the State to appropriate such acquisitions to 
themselves. They resolved that this wholesome 
rule appeared to have been systematically vio- 
lated by the English functionaries in Bengal. 
On a subsequent day they went a step farther, 
and resolved that, Clive had, by means of the 
power which he possessed as commander of the 
British forces in India, obtained large sums 
from Meer Jaffer. Here the Commons stopped, 
They had voted the major and minor of Bur- 
goyne’s syllogism; butthey shrank from drawing 
the logical conclusion. When it was moved that 
Lord Clive had abused his powers, and'set an evil 
example to the servants of the public, the previ- 
ous question wasputandcarried. At length, long 
after the sun had risen on an animated debate, 
Weddérburne moved that Lord Clive had at the 
same time rendered great and meritorious ser- 
vices to his couutry; and this motion passed 
without a division.” 


We do not know cheke when writing 
the above, Macaulay was conscious that 
some irony or caustic humour might be 
read into his words. 
us funny and a. very grotesqte kind of 
righteousness which lays down that, if an 
officer of a State practically plays the 
blackmailer or the robber, he must not 
keep the gains for his personal enjoyment 
and aggrandizement (which is right) but 
that these wrongful gains should be kept 
forthe use ofthe State! It didnot evidently 
occur to these Christian Pecksniffs that the 
persons who had been, by force, forgery, or 
fraud, deprived of their possessions should 
get them back. Macaulay, however, 
praises the: decision of the Commons in 
high terms. His pronouncement is : 


“The result of this memorable inquiry 


3 appenes: to’ a on nthe. ee honourable: to the | | 
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justice, 


But, it does seem to - 































the moderation, and discernment. 
the Commons.’’ a 


We may note in passing that in t g: 
Panjab affairs, too, the British Cabir 


forth in clear language the major and the ; 
minor premise of the Indians’ syllogism, bü z 
the logical conclusion has not been drang n ‘a 


a declaration that Dyer has 
great and meritorious services 
the British Empire. | n z 

Some idea of the British method, as#g 
understood by Macaulay of dealing with? 
imperialistic offenders has been gained&s 
With that method Macaulay contrasts thes 
French way in the following passage :—~ -iy 


“The equitable (!) and temperate proceeditigg! a 
ofthe British Parliament were set off to the% 
greatest advantage by a foil. The wretched: 
Government of Louis the Fifteenth had murder, 
ed, directly or indirectly, almost every Frenchi 
man who had served his country with distinen; 
tion in the East. Labourdonnais was flung inte, 
the Bastille, and, after years of suffering, left iti 
only to die. Dupleix, stripped of his immensey 
fortune, and broken-hearted by humiliatiagy 
attendance in antechambers, sank into ane 
obscure grave. Lally was dragged to the cot 
mon place of execution with a gag betwéen hig 
lips. The Commons of England, on the otherž 
hand, treated their living captain with thats 
discriminating justice which is seldom showta 
except to the dead. They laid down souna 
general principles; they delicately (!) pointed: 
out where he had deviated from those pring 
ciples ; and they tempered the gentle censu: ; 
with liberal eulogy.” i 


All this in plain language means tha 
the French were logical enough an 
just enough to deal with offenders agains 
foreign non-European and non-Christia 
peoples in the same way as ordinary ct 
minals are dealt with. They followed th 
maxim that “criminal justice knows ; 
thing of set-off.’ They did not cok 
nive at the crimes of their statg Sera 
vants on the ground that the misdeeds- i ; 
the latter had been advantageous 4 


ing up a lasting empire ‘adie e 
course, there were other Pe Fores 
any nation follows the teachings JE 
unner of ee in its a ona 


cote 


























a “dealings, it cannot succeed in founding and 

(keeping an empire. 

>o By the way, may we suggest that the 

a... ‘despatch on the Panjab disorders signed. 

uc by Mr. Montagu was drawn up by himself 

a Orsome one else after a petusal of the 

¢- following sentence of Macaulay’s, which 

4- though quoted above, will bear repetition ? 

© “They laid down sound general princi- 

i ples ; they delicately pointed out where he 

we had deviated from those principles ; and 

Et s they tempered the gentle censure 

GE aa eulogy.” 

f It was not Clive alone who was gently 
censured and highly praised and rewarded. 
“The impeachment of Warren Hastings 

— in his acquittal. In 1865 martial 

daw was proclaimed in the island of 


ie i during the administration of Governor 
a Eyre. In the Modern Review for September 
7 £4919, will be found a brief account cf the 
ie whole affair abridged from Herbert Paul’s 

SEGA Modern History y of England.” During 
tthe Jamaica riots horrible cruelties were 
be perpetrated on the Negro men and women 


a pet that island. Governor BYES said there 


y : verdict i is, “there was no general insurrec- 
2 ntin in Tamaica. >” (What will be the 
z verdict of history on the Panjab dis- 
- ‘orders ?) Herbert Paul speaks of the 
$: cruelties practised į in Jamaica as “work of 
E wengeance” , just as the Panjab atrocities 
A iwere “work of vengeance.” Of the execu- 
tion of a Negro leader of Jamaica Herbert 
* Paul writes : “Although Governor Eyre 
= approved of his execution, history must 
= pronounce it to have been murder without 
T the forms of law.” Have not there been 
2 “many such murders in the Panjab ? A Royal 
Commission was appointed to enquire 
pinto the Jamaica, riots and the martial law 
‘regime, and Governor Eyre was also tried 
in ” the ordinary courts of Great Eritain ; 

A but he was not punished. He suffered no 
other penalty than the loss of his appoint- 
< ment, and wasnever again employed under 
the Crown. Amopg the defenders of Eyre 
swere Carlyle, skin Tennyson, Rev. 
: Charles Kingsley, &c. ; and among those 
2 “who brought about his trial were John 
Stuart Mill, ies Thomas Hughes, 
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Herbert Spencer, Goldwin Smith, &c. In 
the case of Dyer such distinguished men are 
not to be found ranged on “opposite sides, 
and there has not been any Royal 


Commission appointed so far, nor has he 


or any other official wrong-doer been 


brought to trial. 


The Bihar Government and the Puri 
Non-official Famine Relief 
Committee. 


We have recéived the advance proofs of 
the Report of the Non-official Committee 
appointed by the Utkal Union Conference 
to enquire into the alleged famine condi- 
tions obtaining in the sadar sub-division 
of the Puri District, 1920. The Committee 
have proved their case up to the hilt and 
answered the strictures of the Bihar and 
Orissa Government in a way which must 
convince all impartial men. In connection 
with the visit of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the province to the district on April 7, 
1920, the Committee observe : 

“We thought that this gubernatorial visit 
was the cousammation of all our efforts. For 
nothing is calculated to producea deeper convic- 
tion in “the human mind than a direct visualisa- 
tion of things and events as they actually exist. 
We thought wewere not wrong in our hopes, 
when the Lieutenant-Governor expressed to one 
of us, “what ought to have been done has 
not been done,”’ and evinced his anxiety for 
the future improvement of the- situation. It 
has, however, to be acknowledged that relief 
measures, inadequate though they are, were for 


‘the first time undertaken by Government soon 


after His Hononur’s visit, and it was reasonably 
expected that at least after distribution of 
gratuitous relief for two months, famine would 
be declared as prescribed in the Famine Code. 
After His Honour’s presence on the scene and | 
the expression of his feelings in the matter, a 

report of enquiry was thought unnecessary, 
and asa matter of fact we abandoned the idea 
of publishing our report. All that has been done 
since then is occasional issues ofaccount of distress 
by way of making appeals for funds to supple- 
ment as far as possible Government measures 
of relief. The statutory period of two months 
passed, By the 13th June, 1920, the numbers 
in receipt of gratuitous relief only in Government 
centres did admittedly come upto the appal- 
ling percentage of 14 of the population of 
the parts worst affected. But after all this, 
the attitude taken by Government has not only 
been disappointing but unfair and unjust. 
Instead of declaring famine Government have 
now issued a Cmruniquein which an attempt 
has been made to exonerate a officials onk 
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their responsibilities, to present facts and cir- 
cumstances ina manner which is misleading, 
and even to blame non-offcials unjustly for 
what they have done, because they did not 
do more. After the publication of the Commu- 
nigue, we think it our duty. to place before 
the public the results of our investigation to 
enable them to arrive at a correct judgment. 

It is to he hoped that the Report will be 
sent to the press of all provinces and that 
the daily papers will make large extracts 
from it and draw attention to them. The 
Report narrates in chronological order all 
that the Committee have done and it is a 
creditable record. As regards declaration 
of famine, it is to be noted that famine was 
declared in a part of the adjoining Madras 
district of Ganjam which was not worse 
affected than Puri. 

. Regarding deaths due to starvation the 
Committee observe: 


It is a well-known fact that Government are 
always slow to admit deaths from starvation. 
But that there have occurred even hundreds of 
such cases in the faminé> area is beyond all 
doubt. We have got signed statements from 
relatives and neighbours of persons who are 
said to have died for want of food. We have 
ourselves seen and reported a few such cases. 
We give alist,of some such cases in Appendix 
C., with par tieulars necessary for verification. 
The list is by no means exhaustive. 

Evidence of villagers has in most cases been 
corroborated by village Chaukidars. Almost all 
the Chaukidars have signed or attached their 
thumb impressions to the statement they made 
before us. In most cases theif Death Registers 
were examined but no entry of death from 
starvation was found. 

The chaukidars were almost all unanimous 
in stating that the absence of such entry was 
due to fear of their superiors who forbade them 
from recording the true cause in cases of death 
due to starvation. 

These observations are supported by a 
mass of statements made by Chaukidars 
and others and formidable lists of the 
names and addresses of persons whose 
death was due to starvation. | 7 

The Committee have shown that “the 
three important conditions necessary for 
the declaration of famine have been more 
than sufficiently” satisfied. 

The Government communique has heen 
examined in detail and the most import- 
int statements made therein have been 
shown to. be ‘incorrecte will make only 
one extract from this gt of the Report. 
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Statement in the communique- The Commis. Pe 
sioner Mr. Gruning visited the areain March *’ 
6th bit was unfortunately prevented from: ae 
seeing the worst place by a storm which miade F 
Katcha tracks impassable, i 


Remarks by the Commuzittee.—Our members k 
who waited in the area forthe Commissioner Be 
could find no storm or shower or even a cloudy 
sky on the day of his visit. If he cared to do so,. 
he could have gone to the worst affected parts" à 
for which he was requested, and for which = 
comfortable conveyances were provided by the E 
Collector, but which were ndt availed of Wa 
therefore fail to see how Kutcha tracks w rere. 
made impassable, which in the best condition | : 
are field tracks and never motorable. 

It is to be hoped Sir Edward Gait and 2 
Mr. Gruning will appreciate this “retort «3 
courteous’ instead‘of the more rustic: 3 
“lie direct.” Another flat contradiction * Sa 
may also be quoted. In the official coms; a 
munique it was said that “the reason for: . 
giving less than the standard ration isi? 
that Jungle products are plentiful in the. : 
area,” etc. The Committee. reply : “We 
emphatically deny that jungle products. 4 
are plentiful in the area. There is no: 
juugle atall. The jungle in the aflected | 
areas of sadar sub- division exists only ia 
the imagination.” 

It is to be hoped the Bihar Can 
will not again have recourse to the futile’ 
task of explaining away its criminal negi r. 
lect of duty, relying on the antrust:f 
worthy statements made by officials from: a 
Mr. Gruning, the divisional Commissione#,# 
down to frightened village chaukidars, 
but address itself righteously and generi 
ously to the duty of saving lives, partien-.j a 
larly as some famine-stricken and other 4 


tracts have been recently devastated by 4 
floods. | ae 


Floods and Famine. 
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Famine conditions have prevailed for’ al i 
long time ina good a. districts, paking a 


try. To add to their miseries, Scie 
rivers have overflowed their banks, wash- aà 
ing away many villages and spreading” 
devastation around ober wide tracts of 
country. There have been floods in thet 
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_ Balasore, Cuttack, and Puri districts are 
`” most terribly affected. Jamshedpur, in 
` another part of the country, has been 
partie under water. The Damodar wears 
. a threatening look. While the immediate 
een of the people and Governments is to 
save the lives of men and cattle in the 
. affected areas and to help the villagers to 
rebuild their houses and cattle-sheds when 
` the waters have subsided, for the future 
© flood insurance engineering works on a 
erge scale should be planned and executed 
. without any avoidable delay. Ours is 
© not the only country periodically laid 
= waste in some parts by floods, other 
: countries are subject to similar havoc. 
We should take a lesson from what they 
: a done to protect the inhabitants of the 
s areas liable to such danger. 
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_A Lesson from America in Flood 
Prevention. 

T he Scientific American for May 22,1920, 
<tells us how the Miami Valley in Ohio, 
=. U.S, A., plans to stop the next inundation 
x z before it starts. We read : 
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3 Onis ae $ 25,000,000, pees at 
konce the most daring and comprehensive flood 
Ne prevention project ever undertaken in this 
fe ‘country, 

ee Final stages of the work aviv the moving 
Sof a whole village of 1000 population two 
emiles across country to get it out of the basin 
Re ‘behind one of the dams. Several highways and 


; railroad lines will also be moved. 
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for some three years, and it has been brought 
“toa stage where afew quick strokes will put 
ie system in operation. Two or three years 
more will be required to put finishing touches 
onthe work, but the essential features will be 
į completed before snow flies again, if the ‘present 
program is carried out. 


“The American paper tells its readers 

tawhy the flood prevention project was 

a e aud also describes the ways 
and means of its execution. 


SO The flood prevention project was inspired 
x by the great flood of 1913, in which Dayton 
~ suffered the loss of many lives and millions of 
3 dollars: in property dfmage. The great damage 
«at Dayton was due to the sudden rise of two 
&rivers, the Miami and Mad» River, which meet 
“within the city limits. It was early recognised 

= that any local measures undertaken by the 
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Work on the project has been under way 
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city, such as the: widening atid deepening of 
the channels and the building of dykes, would 
only ‘serve to increase the danger to other cities 
of the Miami Valley, below Dayton. These 
cities, chief among them being Hamilton, were 
also ‘heavy sufferers from the flood, and each 
was considering some preventive measures, ` 
The matter finally crystallised into combined 
effort. Special legislation was secured welding 
all the affected areasinto a “conservancy dis- 
trict? with Governmental powers over this 
district. The board levies taxes ta meet its 
expenses, has set up its own community 
Governments at the dam sides, has its own 
schools for the children of the workmen, and 
exercises genéral governmental authority over 
the district independent of state, countty or city 
governments, 


The flood prevention plan adopted by 
the Conservancy Board mentioned above 
is stated to be unique in the United States 
of America, although it has been tried 
with success ona smaller scale in Europe, 
‘Here are some details of the plan : 


Three dams are being thrown across the 
valleys of tributaries of the Miami, above the 
city of Dayton, and two dams below the city. 
Normally, these dams will hold no water behind 
them, arid the rivers will flow through spillways 
just largelenough to accommodate a little more 
than normal flow. Butin “time of flood, the 
water being unable to pass through the spill- 
ways, will back up behind the dams. Spillways 
over the tops of the dams are also provided 
against the.remote possibility that the water 
will reach such a height. The capacity of the 
dam basins has been calculated to care for even 
greater floods than have yet been experienced 
in the Miami Valley. When the crest of the 
flood passes, the water behind the dam is auto- 
matically released at a rate easily eared for by 
the river channel. 


It is interesting and pema ve to learn 
what preliminary steps were taken before 
the dams began to be constructed. 


The first step was the purchase of all the 
land within the proposed basins. This included 
thousands of acres of valuable farm land and. 
one entire village. A strip of land above the 
high water line was also purchased around each 
basin. When the work is completed, all of this 
land will be laid out in farms and resold. Each 
farm will have a space for the buildings above 


‘the water line, and the farmer only faces the 


prospect of having g his fields inundated by occa- 
sional floods. Itis anticipated that floods will 
enrich the land more than enough to compensate 
for any damage done. 

The village of Qmborne, eight miles north of 
Dayton, fell withugimy 
the property was pi 
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Board and the citizens were fel they must hunt 
new homes. The town was/to be razed. The 
citizens protested against annihilation of the 
town, and at one time al proposition to 
allow themto remain at their own risk was 
considered. But recently the citizens organised 
a company for the purpose of moving the town 
out of the danger zone. |The) Conservancy 
Board has. sold them and for the re-location 
and has promised to assist{in the enterprise. 
Two tramways are to be built across almost 
level fields to the new site landi all of the sub- 
stantial buildings of the town will be moved 
on them. Those homes whieh | are torn down, 
will be replaced by model cottages of the type 
erected by the Conservancy Board for its work- 
men. The town is being planned as a model 
village with sections for cottages, two-and- 
three story houses, factories, ‘parks, business 
district, etc. It is expected:the moving. will be 
completed this summer. Three railroads which 
run through the town, two steam roads and an 
electric ‘line, will be re-located ; sO as to pass 
through the new town site. 


The method of constficting the dams 
is also believed to be unique $ the . United 


States of America. ig 
The so-called “hydraulic fil” method 

being used. Instead of hailing. the earth is 
the dam in cars or trucks," it is mixed with 
water and pumped to the dam as mud. -First, 
two ridges of earth are taised, with steam 
shovels, marking the widthiof the dam, mud is 
pumped to the crests of these ridges and allowed 
to flow tothe hollow between. The stones 
and heavy material are deposited along the 
outer edge of the dam, and ithe silt i is carried to 
a pool in the center. Whenthe silt settles the 
water is drawn off. As) the} dam rises the 
coarse material deposited) along the outside 
forms “shoulders” of great ‘stréngth, while the 
center core of silt is impenetrable to water, 
Engineers connected with! the project believe, 
they thus secure an ideal d alm structure ata 


minimum cost. Thus the system also makes it 


possible to use the earthen material at hand. 
The usual method employed lis to wash down 
hill sides hydraulically, into big “hog boxes,” 
where the mud is mixed} and from which it is 
pumped to the dam. A great quantity of 
power is required, and this, is supplied to all of 
the dam sides from a central station large 
enough to care‘for the felectrical needs of a 
good i sized city. 

‘The project also inclddes the widening and 
straightening of all of the ‘fiver channels and 
the building of many miles of protective dykes. 


The article in the! Scientific American 
is illustrated with reprodictions of photo- 


graphs which are calculated to make the 


. plan of the flood preverition works clear 
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could describe for the tadian readers = t : 
flood protection works exist in diffe 
provinces of India, reproducing illustré 
photographs where necessary, it woul 
appreciated as something done to edu ait 
the public on the subject. X 1a 
Emir Feisal in a Dilemma. “3$ 

The Catholic Herald of India writes: 


The Franco-Syrian war is attr ibutted < 
“Peisul’s temporising attitude in connectiélf 
with the French endeavour to arrange the sé 
of the Beyront-Aleppo line, via Reyak, whi 
latter is just within Feisul’s territory.” Ifth 
is the cause, this new war is obviously unjus 
Reyalk being within Emir Feisul’s territory 
he has an obvious right to prevent forej 
armies crossing his frontier, whatever be t 
pretext. No nation would allow its neighbow: 
to build tary lines on its territory. But "Ja 
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case in their own Dean. There exists" 
political clique on each side of the Channel bes 
on wrecking the Entente. The present picts 
of news bears marks of its origin. ae 

The fact appears to be that Emir Feisa, 
has found himself between the horns. *@ 


French and his own people. 
Deputy from whose article in Le Popula $ a 
we quoted some passages in our Jü 
number, very distinctly says :— oe 
“There isa good deal of talk about Et 
Faisal. That plays no part in our demand fo 
complete independence. Not only his throne 
but his very life would be in danger were't 
to consent to any curtailment of Arabia 
independence.” 
If,as the Catholic Herald Says, En ie 
Feisalis a clever intriguer and if he is rea. 
intriguing, there can be little doubt thé 


centuries the Occidentals ae provi Te 
superior to the Orientals in force, frawe 
lying and bribery in international aff 
with the exception of only one Asi 
nation. 


' According to Reute re 

A telegram from Damascus dated the r 

July says that the Lebanon Admi isti; 
Counci has declared the independence: oe 








: claration has occasioned surprise, as the majo- 
sity of thé Council are Maronins who are 
understood to be the main supporters of the 
i Fren ch. i 

It need not have occasioned any sur- 
prise. Itistrue Lebanon is for the most 
“part Christian and anti-Musalman, and 
its Administrative Council is the only 
. body in Syria which agreed to a French 
„mandate. But it, too, does not want 
~ European political control, as the Arab 
« Deputy whose authority has been cited 
: above, writes in Le Populaire :— 
zt “Tn Lebanon, which is for the most part 
s Maronite and more Catholic and Papist than 
the Pope himself, the French authorities at- 
“tempted to replace several civilian functiona- 
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“ges, and. even judges, without consulting the 
«Administrative Council, which is a sort of 
“2 Legislative Assembly there. This body protest- 
E“ed with energy, repeating that even the 
rCurks themselves had never presumed to inter- 
Sfere directly with the Jocal’ Government of 
e<Tebanon. Both in that state and the adjoining 
St territory the Turks respected the native courts 
sand the independence of Local Civil Courts 
wand military authorities. They asserted 
x that the people of Lebanon did not understand 
=. French co-operation to imply political* control, 
> but merely technical and financial aid to the 
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Z èxtent. that the people themselves desired. 

3 This protest by the Administrative Council 
“of Lebanon, which is the only official body im 
piSyria that has agreed to a French mandate, 
sand has done so solely because it is anti-Musal- 
man, was published in an Arabian journal 
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masan official organ by the authorities in occu- 
“pation. The French representatives thereupon 
Meuspended this paper for having ventured to 
“publish a protest by the National Assembly 
wowhere the words ‘complete independence’ were 
‘employed, | 

S- “IF .the 250,000 or 300,000 Maronites, 


EC avho are ordinarily such fanatical supporters 
fof France and Catholicism, are so jealous of 
fe. their independence, what about the 4,000,000 
A Musalmans and 400,000 ‘Orthodox’ Christians 
eof that province ? 

s “Itis no use for M. Millerand to say: ‘We 
thave never thought of trespassing in any res- 


X péct upon the independence of these people.’ 


«No one is deceived by such statements as that.” 
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© Significance of Soviet Japanese 

SE Armistice. 
Tn a paper cafled Japanese-American 
& Commercial Weekly published in New York, 
dated May 22, 1920, it is stated : 
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“printed by the Maronites, which is employed: 


g% Soviet Russia’s position in Central Asia and 


Caucasus region might have been menaced 
Without an understanding with Japan attack- 
ing the Soviet forces in Siberia. But as the 
Soviet move to Persia has been started after 
formal signing of armistice with Imperial Japan- 
ese government and the Soviet authorities in 
Siberia, there is no such possibility. 
Signing of armistice between Japan and 
Soviet Russia means official recognition of Rus- 
sia by Japan. Thus Japan is the first nation 
among the Allied Powers to recognize Soviet 
Russia. Soviet-Japanese understanding through 
the armistice may bethe beginning of an independ- 
ent Japanese policy towards Russia. Russo- 
Japanese friendship is one of the prime requi- 
sites of Asian Independence and Soviet’s move 
of an armistice with Japan and advance to- 
wards Persia against Britain is full of tremend- 
ous possibilities in the world politics. 


What the Appointment ofa Canadian 
Minister to the United States 
Means to India. 


The sanctioning of the appointment of 
a Canadian Minister to reside in the 
United States of America, in addition to 
the British Ambassador, has been known 
in India for some time, but its significance 
to India dawned on our mind only after 
reading the leading article on the subject 
in the Kobe Herald of Japan, dated June 
11,1920. Itis stated there that “unusual 
powers ate to be conferred upon the 
Canadian Minister. In the absence of the 
British Ambassador, he will take full 
charge of all British diplomatic relations 
with the United States.” The text of the 
British official statement is, in part, as 
follows :— 

“Ag a result of recent discussions, an arrange- 
ment has been concluded between the British and 
Canadian Government to provide more complete 
representation of Canadian interests at Washing- 
ton than has hitherto existed. Accordingly, it has 
been agreed that His Majesty, on the advice of 
his Canadian Ministers, shall appoint a Minister 
plenipotentiary who will have charge of Cana- 


dian affairs and will at all times be the ordi-- 


nary channel of communication with the United 
States Government in matters of purely Cana- 
dian concern, acting upon instructions from, and 
reporting direct to the Canadian Government. - 

“In the absence of the Ambassador, the 
Canadian Minister will take charge of the whole 
Embassy and ofthe representation of Imperial 
as well as Canadian interests. He will be accre- 
dited by His Majesty to the President with the 
necessary powers for the purpose.. 

The British 
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has never been known tof ‘be friendly to 
Indians and Indian interes S in the United 
States. Indians are not | excluded from 
Great Britain, but they areiexcluded from 
Canada. It stands to reason then that, 
when occasion would arise; the Canadian 
Minister in charge of the whole British 
Embassy would prove more hostile to 
Indians and Indian intétests than the 
British Ambassador has ‘es been. 


=— 


Indian Troops and Bolsheviks. 


The following telegrami appeared in the 


Kobe Herald of June 14, 119.20 : 
Indian Troops Join Bois eviks. 


London, June 9.—A wiréless ‘from Moscow 
declares that the Revolutionary government 
formed at Resht in Persia, alleges, that part of 








the Indian troops at Resht Have joined the ` 


Revolutionists,—K okusai Ret iter] 


It is probably this report hich, parts of 
the following A oaa a message, 
contradict :— ‘i 


$ Sitala, June 14. 

Reports have been circiilated to the effect 
that an Indian Regiment mutinied at Constan- 
tinople and in a recent speech at Paris Mr. 
Muhammad Ali stated alreadyin Persia it is 
stated Indian troops refused to fight. Enquir- 
ies were made to ascertain, “whether there was 
any foundation'for these stateme ts. The General 
Officer commanding Constantinople has replied 
as follows :—The report regarding the mutiny 
of Indian troops is absolutely) without found- 
ation. Far from mutinying;: their services in 
recent operations have been remarkably good. 
The General Officer commanding Baghdad has 
wired that there is absohitely; no truth in the 
Serre and report referred td by Mr. Muham- 
mad Ali Bo 


A Scientific Laboratory i in Tokio. 


The Kobe Herald reports that construc- 
tion work for the scientific laboratory, 
started some time ago 'titider the auspices 
of the Science Association at an estimated 
cost of six million yen, in- Tokio, is making 
speedy progress. Six million yen is equi- 
valent to more than ninety lakhs of rupees, 
The endowments of the/Caleutta University 
College of Science do not come up even 
to half tbis amoun iS. Qf course,’ the 
Japanese being indepêndent can make 
money in whatever way they like and 
their private and i ublic purses are 
under their ı own chaps <> -and hence, they 
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„ment. But if we wish to survive,- Our; 






























can spend liberally for scientific. equips 


sacrifice must be proportionate to ouf 
dependence. It is said that with the, 
completion of this laboratory in Japar K 
that country will have one of the mag 
perfect scientific laporatories in the Orient 
The water required daily for the news 
laboratory will be more than the opal ¥ 
Waterworks can furnish. To meet thia 
demand, accordingly, a well about 420 fed a 
deep has been sunk, the result being very 
satisfactory. E 


Lala Lajpat Rai Elected President: : 
of Special Congress. zs 


The election of Lala Lajpat Rai to pre 
side over the special Congress to be held is 
Calcutta in September next is worthy of 
commendation not only because of his? 
sufferings and eminent services in the caugh 
of the country, but also because ng? 
Panjabi has hitherto received the highest. 
civic honour which is in the power of the? i 
people of India to bestow on any countrie 
man of theirs. : 


Iliness of Mr. B. G. Tilak. 


The news of Mr. B. G. Tilak’s seriongė 
illness, with the further information thag; 
his condition is critical, has caused greats 
anxiety in the country. He has beem: aa 
doughty champion of the cause of the; 
motherland. No suffering has damped hig: 
ardour, no danger cowed him down. 

A Lie Pure and Simple. .. a 
It is said that the English press in East? 
Africa accuse Mr. C. F. Andrews of having’é 
been actuated by motives of self-interés¢s 
and money-making. This unadulterated 
lie could have been invented only by me 
who know no other motive than money 
making and whose God is riches. 


Boycott of Councils. 


It is said Pandit Rambhuj Dutt Chat Bs 
dhry of Lahore is against the boycott off 
Legislative Councils. Young India sums ups 
the reasons for disap proval of boycott.: d 
mainly two: 


(1) Ifthe nationalists refrain, the modera 
will get all the seats; (2) Since through t 
Legislativ e Councils we have mandes some 26 progre 3 
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of larger powers having been granted to popular 
‘gepresentatives, 


=. Mr. Gandhis reply is in part as 
=: follows :— l 


i. inoderates will not refrain? Or, is it contendéd 
Re: that the harm can be avoided only if all join 
the boycott? If the last is the contention it 


We boycott an institution because we do not 
wish to co-operate with its conductors. In the 
‘matter of the Councils the latter is the deciding 
#eason. And I submit that in a sense we co- 
perate by joining even though the object is 
“obstruction, Most institutions, and a British 
4egislative council most of all, thrive upon 
“obstruction. The disciplined obstruction of 
ye Irish members made practically no impres- 
‘sòn upon the House of Commons. The Irish- 
memen have not got the Home Rule they wanted. 
gers he Mahratta argues that obstruction would be 
etive and aggressive non-co-operation.. I ven- 
ire to deny it. In my opinion it shows want of 
ith in yourself, 1e, in your doctrme. You 


ee dobut and you perish. I do not believe that either ` 


*he English or the moderate tenders can possibly 
ontemplate with equanimity a nationalist boy- 
becott of the Councils. To enter the Council is to 
Meeubmit to the vote of the majority, i.e., to co- 
eEPoperate. Ifthen we want to stop the machinery 
ueot Govertiment, as we want to, until we get jus- 
ce in the Khilafat and the Panjab matters, we 
rast put our whole weight against the Govern- 
ment and refuse to accept the vote of the major- 
ity in the council, because it will neither repre- 
nt the wish of the country nor our own, which 
-more to the point on a matter of principle. A 
AInister who refuses to serve is better than one 
ho serves under protest. Service under’ pro- 
wtest shows that the situation is not intoler- 
fable. Icontend that the situation created by 
tothe Government has become intolerable, and 
gu therefore the only course left open to a self-res- 
e pecting person is non-co-operation, i.e., complete 
acabstention. General Botha refused to enter 
ord Milner’s Council, because he utterly dis- 
approved of the principle that governed Lord 
eiviilner in dealing with the Boers. And General 
otha succeeded because he had practically the 
hole of the Transvaal behind hini. Politically 
\nsidered, success depends upon the country 
maccepting the boycott movement. Religiously 
s-considered, success is ,there for the individual as 
“soon as he has acted bpon the principle he holds 
nd his action has ensured national success 
ecause he has laid the foundation by showing 
e straightest way ‘to it. 


e are likely to make greater progress by reason . 


‘betrays ignorance of the principles of boycott. 
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We think in the main Mr. Gandhi’s 
argument is sound, though we also 
think that the position of the Irish mem- 
bers inthe British Parliament is different 
in an important respect from what the 
position of Indians in the enlarged coun- 
cils may be. The Irish M.P.’s in opposi- 
tion can under no circumstance be in the 
majority in the House of Commons, the 
elected Indian members in opposition in- 
the Indian and provincial legislatures 
may be in the majority. The success of 
the Boers in their endeavours to obtain 
autonomy was due on the surface to non- 
co-operation, no doubt. But the under- 
lying causes were such as do not exist 
in India. The Boers are a white Christian 
people of Etropeanextraction ; we are not. 
Europeans may be ready to concede rights 
to other Europeans which they would not 
concede to Asiatics. The Boers had at that 
time recently fought the British with great 
courage and skill, and at times were on the 
point of being victorious; and it was 
known that they would and could fight 
again if hard pressed or unjustly dealt 
with. Moreover the whole of the Trans- 
yaal was behind Botha. None of these 
factors and conditions exist in India. 
Therefore, it need not be taken for granted 
that because Botha succeeded by refusing 
to enter Lord Milner’s Council, we can 
also surely succeed by refusing to enter 
our Councils. We may or may not. In 
a calculation of probabilities, opinions 
will differ. Mr. Gandhiis on surer ground 
when he lays stress on the ‘religious’ 
motive and asserts: “Religiously considereds 
success in there for the individual as soon 
as he has. acted upon the principle he 
holds and his action has ensured national 
success because he has laid the founda- 
tion by showing the straightest way to 
it.” Here we also wish to make it clear 
that the Khilafat stands on a different 
footing from the Panjab matters. The 4 
former directly concerns the religious 
beliefs of the Musalmans alone, the latter 
concern all Indian communities. 

-= Mr. Gandhi’s reply tothe second reason 
is: 

‘The other argument is that we shall succeed 
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after all not done quite so jbadly in having’ 


entered less popular bodies before. | i The answer 
to the objection is that the dividing line had not 
then been reached, we had notti lost ‘confidence in 
British honesty and ‘justice o¥-welhad not con- 
fidence in ourselves then to carry boycott to the 
successful ead or we had not. thought of the 
method ‘in the way we are doing} to-day. Pro- 
bably all the three reasons operate to-day. After 
all, manners and methods chap ge with the times. 

We must grow with our years! What was good 
enough food for our babyhood cannot be good 
enough for manhood. | 


Against this we have nothing to urge. 
“Co-Operation” and the Councils,” 


Co-operation means working together 
to bring about a desired result. ‘When 
itis said that Indians should enter the 
legislatures to ‘‘co- -operate,’? we should 
try. to understand whatlis the object that 
is sought to be attained and the parties 
with whom we are to! co-operate. Our 
national object, which is: ‘the main object, 
is the attainment of free and enlightened 
collective manhood. If the party or 
parties with whom we are asked to 
co-operate be wholly ‘and heartily. in 
favour of the gaining of the same. object, 
co-operation can be a | reality. The parties 
with whom Indians ate to’ co-operate in 
the Councils are the offiéial Europeans and 
the non-official Europeaus. iThe former are 
mainly the ‘Indian’ Civil Servants. It is 
claimed that the Reforms are meant and 
would be able to make a nation of us (that 
is not. our idea and estimate of them), and 
itis known to what extent/the Indian Civil 
Service has supported the Reforms. T here- 
fore it is not difficult tdiguess whether the 
Civilians wholly and heartily support our 
national object of attaining a full measure 
of free and enlightened ‘collective manhood. 
The attitude of the non-official European 
community is easier to! iguess. Their public 
associations and organs (the Anglo-Indian 
journals) have opposed. the Refornis and 
continue to ridicule them whenever the 
occasion arises. Theirlattitude in the Panj- 
ab affairs is a good guage of what their 
attitude towards the growth ofa free and 
enlightened . Indian nation would be. Bar- 
ringa few European, missionaries and 
sag F European layi men, the whole 
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European community in India appear’ z} 

to support O’Dwyerism, Dyerism, Franki 
Johnsonism, Bosworth-Smithism, aní 
O’ Brienism ; that is to say, n t a 




































gun and bomb on the air RE ree i 
Indian men, women and children withow 


they are doing, to flog school-boys chose 
by lot, to humiliate entire Indian humanit 
and seek to kill their soul by subjecting 
them to all sorts of indignities, to insuk 
Indian women by removing their veils, by 
kicking them, by abusing them in most! 
filthy language, by subjecting them tari 
grosser outrage, and to have recourse të 
other continental and insular Teutonic (?) 
methods. Our main object, then, does no: 
appear to have the support of the officia 
and non-ofhcial Europeans of the present 
day. Ofthe future we cannot and need 
not speak ;itisnot with a future generatio: 
of Anglo-Indians (old style) that we of théezy 
present generation are asked to co- -operate. A 
As'the parties who are to co-operat 
have not the same main object, we do n 
see why there has been such loud talk o 
co-operation. We do not deny that ther 
may be co-operation in small matters. Bu 
it cannot be worth our while to discus 
co-operation and non-co-operation day 
after day, week after week, month afte 
month in our organs of public opinion, ane 
it would be also a waste of time and energ 
-on our part to elect representatives and ot 
their part to attend Council meetings a 
work there, if co-operation be possit 
only in trifles but not in the chief object. 
national existence and endeavour. Ther 
fore let us be frank and say that Indi: 
representatives can become members © 
and work in the legislatures either to ( 
obstruct and,thereby try to frustrate t 
selfish objects of the official and no 
official European members, or (2) 
co-operate with them %n non-essential: 
minor matters, or (3) to grind their ($ 
Indian members’) own axes by subordin 


ing themselves to the wishes and interests 
: of the European members. Hence we have 
never taken it for granted that whoever 
tries eto enter a legislative body must 
_ necessarily be understood to be impelled 
“by a desire to ‘co-operate’ —whatever that 
_tmay mean, It is possible to enter a Council 
with the object of “non-co-operation.”’ 

‘But full non-co-operation can mean only 
having nothing to do with the Councils, 
that is, neither electing nor getting elected. 


Non-co-operation and Govern- 
ment Schools. 

_. The Non-co-operation Committee have 
-asked non-co-operators not to send their 
children to Government schools for educa- 
. tion. As the main interschool rules are 
-ahe same for all classes of ‘recognised’ 
schools, ie., schools which send up 
» Students for university or departmental 
- public examinations, we donot understand 
the reason for the boycott of Government 

“schools alone. To be consistent and reason- 
“able, all ‘recognised’ schools should be 
“boycotted. But, then, where are children 
2to be educated ? Truly and fully inde- 
: pendent schools are very few in number, 
sand very few parents and guardians are 
competent or have enough leisure to 
“teach their own children, or are in a 
“pecuniary position to keep private tutors 
ufor them. Weare not blind to the defects 


: or anti-national influence of Government. | 


‘schools, But in spite of these facts, it is 
“better to send children there’than to keep 
them ignorant. Obstruction, destruction, 
zand boycott are necessary under certain 
“circumstances, but construction ought 
“also to go hand in hand. Just as in the 
“ease of civil litigation, non-co-operators 
-have been advised not to have recourse to 
“the Government law-courts but to get 
“their ‘disputes settled by private arbitra- 
tion, so parents while being urged not to 
' send their children to Government schools 
‘ought to have been told of some available 
“alternative means of educating them. 
“We are not unaware that self- „respect may 
“urge many not to accept any kind of 
‘Government help J but it may be asked 
| whether sending children to Government 


‘schools can in the least add to the disgr ace’ articles. 
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of being domineered over and exploited by 
an alien people? We do not desire to be 
devoid of national self-respect, or to lose 
sensitiveness in that respect; but we do 
desire that our sensitiveness should not 
strain at a gnat while swallowing a camel. 
We quite appreciate the sense of self-respect 
of those who would -avoid entering the 
legislatures in order that they may not 
have to associate in the least with those 
who have no sympathy and respect for 
the Indian people. But we do desire that 
all should consider whether politically seif- 
conscious and self-respecting nations pay 
taxes which are not self-imposed and over 
whose disbursement they have no control 
and obey laws in the framing of which 
they have no effective voice. 
Non-Co-Operation may be Another 
Form. of Dependence. 

What is understood by constitutional 
agitation in India consists in passing 
resolutions, on the duty of Government, 
making prayers, submitting petitions, , 
protesting against oppression and injustice, 
&e. This kind of agitation has been called 
political mendicancy. There is another 
method, that of bringing pressure to 
bear on Government by civil disobedience, 
non-payment of taxes, non-co-operation 
of other kinds, &c., which amount to 
giving trouble to Government ina non- 
criminal and non-violent manner, in order 
that Government may do thingsin the 
way we desire. This method, too, when 
pursued by a dependent people, is really 
a method of mendicancy, a form of seeking 
the help of others; it is not self-help. 
There are two kinds of beggars: those 
who supplicate and excite our pity and get 
help in that way’; and those who annoy us 
by “their .vociferousness, etc, and are 
helped by those who wish to get rid of 
the annoyance. Men who do something 
positive and earn something for them- 
selves form a class different from the two 


` kinds of beggars described above. 


In the list of eight things which Non-co- 
operators have been asked either or to do 
refrain from, there is the production, distri- 
bution and purchase of genuine Swadeshi 
Properly peaking, this ought 
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not to come ‘under the c liegbry of Not 
co-operational activities. } No doubt, if 
the Swadeshi movement} affects British 
manufacture and commerce, pressure will 
be indirectly exercised on| Government to 
make them inclined, not’ necessarily to 
-act according to our will, but'to satisfy 
us by offering us some | | substitute for 
real power. But suppose (Government 
give us real power under pressure. Would 
we and should we then give up ‘Swadeshr ? 
Certainly not. 
ways, under all circumstances, stick to 
“Swadeshi.” Itisa method of earning, of 
positive. work, different from both kinds of 
mendicancy. 

Similarly, having our/own independent 
schools or system of schòols is positive 
work. Such schools there are in free and 
independent countries, too; Their need 
ina dependent country | like Tadia is much 
greater. 

“The Rush of Youth to the 
Universities.” 

In the opinion of thejLondon Inquirer, 
“there are few things more ire-assuriug in 
these troublous days than! the rush of 
youth to the universities.”) But in the 
opinion of the countrymen of the editor 
of the Inquirer out here in India, there 





are few things more alarming in these’ 


troublous days than the rush of Indian 
youth to the Indian} universities. Our 
London contemporary notes with satis- 
faction that 
The number of stttdents jand graduates is re- 
markably increased, not! jonly in comparison 
with the lean years ‘of war, but compared with 
the figures for 1913. And now i in London, as 
in Manchester and Liverpool and elsewhere 
‘the demand goes up for | better equipment so 
that this tide of educational aspiration, which 
Mr. Fisher’s new Act will certainly add to, 
shall be taken at the flood and so “lead on 
to fortune” We wish the, promoters of these 
various schemes all success lin their efforts, 
but most we wish that while. the technical arts 
and intellectual studies pae fostered the young 
minds may be filled withi | great visions of the 
best use of all learning: Without me ritual 
culture they and their nation will surely decay ; 
with it,there is no height ofexcellence impossible, 
Our wish coincides with the wish expres- 
sed above. We, too, believe that without 
spiritual culture nations decay ; ; with it 
| n is no P height of excellence — 
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Therefore! we should al- 


231° 


American Opinion on. the 
Opium Trade. 
In the House of Representatives, U.S. ad 
on the third day of June, 1920, Mr. Mason 


‘submitted a resolution on Great Britain’s; 


opium cultivation, ` manufacture andi 
monopoly, which was referred to the! 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered’, 
to be printed. The preamble consists óf? 
three paragraphs, and the resolutions 
proper runs as follows :— 


Resolved, That if is the sense of the Hops 
of Representatives that the American Govern- ` 


' ment should make a friendly request to. the; 


British Government that the latter should, 
for the sake of humanity and Christianity follow; 
the example of China in abolishing the cultiva-: 
tion of poppy and the manufacture and sale” 
of opium in India and other parts of the Br: itishy 
Empire, except for medicinal purposes. 

Resolved further, That the attention of thie’ 
British Parliament be drawn to the fact that? 
it should exert its influence as a matter of: 
Christian duty and charity, to end the intoler-# 
able sin and crime of the drugging the world: 
by Great Britain. 

Right of Asylum Recognised in - 

America. 

It is said the deportation aet 
against Bhagwan Singh, Gopal Singh and: 
Santokh Singh, the Indian revolutionists* 
and political refugees in America, have been, 
dismissed by the American Federal Govi; 
ernment. This is a recognition of the 
right of asylum, even though the refugees: 
belong to a subject, non-European and” 
non-Christian race, ee 

Sir Narayan Chandavarkar on | 7 

the Panjab Atrocities. -o 

As president of the public meeting of 
Bombay citizens held on the 2nd July to* 
consider the Panjab tragedy, Sir 1 Narayan - 
Chandavarkar made a dispassionate; 
dignified, just and courageous pronounce“: 
ment. He spoke of the excesses of the’: 
Panjab officials during the prevalence oft: 
martial law last year as a blot on Rritishy 
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statesmanship and British sense of justice.’ 


He proved to demonstration by citing: A 
facts that “the disturbances had thet 
root primarily in the wyse policy adopted® 
by Government with reference to thé il 
Rowlatt Act after the Armistice. In- his) k 
opinion, ong 

eae Romlati Act, seeking, as it did, ‘to feb aioe 
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the liberties of the E led them aii or 
wrongly to feel that the Government were taking 
advantage of the victory obtained in the war, 
and siace > they had become strong and invulnera- 
ble, they were trying to fetter the liberties of the 
; people and were inaugurating a policy of suspi 
cion and distrust. Iam not eoncerned here to 
-discuss whether that, feeling was well-grounded 
or net, whether it was reasonable or “not, -but 
nit was there and it was the duty of British 
= ptatesmanship to remove that impression. I am, 
“therefore, of opinion that it was Government 
_ that created the situation, and that Government 
Pigg t escape responsibility for it. 


- The next point-which he urged was that, 


T created the situation which led to the 
_ disturbances, the Goverament introduced Mar- 
tial Law and handed over the people of the 
-Punjab bound hand aud foot to the military 
| guthorities, with the result that the Martial 
a officers, left in the exercise of uncontrolled 
“power conceived and enforced their measures 
with a vindictiveness amounting to barbarity, 
eich leaves no room for.doubt that they 
< “were bent upon humiliating the people and 
ésdegrading them in order to teach them a lesson 
“which they will never forget. It is said- in 
“defence of the Martial Law officers that allow- 
vance must be made for the'fact that they had 
“to face a sudden situation and that they had 
, ‘te act promptly and decisively without sufficient 
2 tinie for cool and cautious deliberation. Now, 
" ‘this defencé is falsified by the facts... The evidence 
“of the martial law officers examined before the 
a Tanter Committee sufficiently proves that 
"what was done was done deliberately and not 
on the impulse of the moment when there was 
“at po time for calm decision. 


Sir Narayan held that Mr. Montagu’ S 
; G “seems to have been written 
“with a view to please all parties instead 
i of boldly facing the situation.” 

Bo Mr, Montagu says that the conclusions 
" peeordied in that despatch have been inspired 
sth the main by the belief’ that the chief duty 
- which lies upon His Majesty’s Government in 


. BE Ire 


“dealing with the Hunter Committee’s report is ' 


not primarily to apportion blame to individuals 
ee what has been done amiss or to inflict 
penalties upon them, but rather to prevent 
the recurrence in the future of occasions for 
blame or regret, should unfortunate circums- 
. tancefever produce again a situation such as 
that which occurred during the spring of 1919, 
Now this policy would have been allright if 
there had been no experience of the past to 
-etide us. But we have had such experience to 
ghow that the poly ofthe despatch cannot 
f Jonger ‘be relied upon to prevent the recurrence 
-in fature of the excesses of the Punjab tragedy. 
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Duri img the Mutiny of 1857, there were excesses, 
there was violence and there was indiscriminate 
retaliation. As the Viceroy of the time, Lord . 
Canning wrote tothe Queen during the dark 
days of the Mutiny, there .was rabid and 
indiscriminate vindictiveness abroad even among 
those who ought to have set a bettet example. 
Not one man in ten, said Lord Canning, seems 
to think that the hanging and shooting < of for ty 

or fifty thousand men would be otherwise than 
practicable and right. In spite of Lord Canning’s 
attempts to check that rabid and indiscrimi- 
nate vindictiveness, tliere was indiscriminate 
hanging and shooting. Lord Canning, however, 
did not. publicly take action because, as he said, 
he did not like to expose his countrymen and 
that it was enough he had taken steps to prevent 
the recurrences of similar vindictive barbarities 
in the future, should similar situations arise, 
We see now that the steps taken then were 
forgotten in the Ceylon disturbances three years 
ago, and now in the Punjab tragedy.’ There- 
fore, having these precedents before us, we 
think it our duty to, represent to Parliament 
and the British public that the situation created 
by the Martial Law excesses in the Punjab in 
1919 should be dealt with in a more determined 
manner than that formulated it in the SecretAiy 
of State’s despatch. 


The situation has not been sò dealt 
with. Therefore, people cannot be blamed 
for holding that the method of protest- 


ing and passing resolutions has failed 
‘and the time for some sort ‘of civil dis- 


obedience has come. It'is no doubt very 
decorous to say that it was after years of 
constitutional agitation the Bengalis 
succeeded in unsettling the settled fact of 
the Bengal Partition. But is it correct 
histoty to ignore the other facts and 
occurrences which constituted the “unrest” 
of those days ? Moreover, in those days, 
Great Britain had to take into considera- . 
tion the existence of rival world powers 
which do not count for much at présent. 
Tt is not suggested that anything uncons- 
titutional should be done. The denota- 
tion of constitutional agitation should be 
fully understood in its widest extent, so 
that all the weapons in its armoury may 
be used as circumstances require. 

Sir Narayan said at the conclusion of 
his address that he was at first opposed 
to the view that the Viceroy should be 
recalled, but had afterwards ee che 
view as correct. 
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HEGELIANISM AND IMMORTALITY* 


OR enlightenment on one of the most im- 
portant topics of Philosophy, atopic which 
will never fail to be of paramount import- 

ance and absorbing interest to mankind, one 
turus in vain to the philosophy of Hegel. I refer 
to the problem of immortality, understanding 
by that term the continued existence of the finite 
self after death. Did Hegel accept this doctrine ? 
It is by no means easy to answer the question. 
Nowhere in his writings is a systematic dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of immortality to be 
found. All other subjects of fundamental 
interest to the student of philosophy are 
elaborately treated’ of, but the problem of a’ 
future life is almost entirely ignored. It is true 
that there are a few passages in the Philosophy 
of Religion in which belief in immortality is 
expressed, but these passages are exceedingly 
ambiguous and cannot with certainty be taken 
to mean that the finite personality survives 
death. Stirling, than whom perhaps no one is 
a greater authority on Hegel, indeed tells us 
“that the whole tendency of the writings of 
Hegel supports beliefin the immortality of the 
soul.”+ He refers to “the warm manner in which 
Hegel hails all such categories as the infinite and 
speaks of the melancholy of the thought of 
finitude,” to “such expressions as that unreality 
death, the death of the body is the birth of the 
spirit, and concludes “that we have but to 
recollect all this to feel convineed of the perfect 
loyalty of Hegelto the hope of immortality.” 
But the passages on which Stirling relies can 
hardly be said to support his conclusion. It is 
quite true that they express Hegels fundamental 
conviction that spirit is the presupposition of all 
ahat is real and cannot, therefore, be conceived 
as not existing, but he seems to mean the 
‘universal spirit of which the world is the 
expression rather than the finite spirit of man. 


Take, for instance, the following passage in the, 


| 2 
O*A paper read before the Calcutta Philosophical 
Society., RAE Ce Pe a ` ii F A ae 
+t Schwerléers History af Phrlasotiy.-p. A40. 
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‘conscious in spirt of His truth as present truth, ©, 
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Philosophy of Religion which is perhaps typical :* 
“The soul, the individual soul, has an infinite, $ 
an eternal quality, namely, that of being a $ 
Citizen in the Kingdom of God. This is a-"% 
quality and a life which is removed beyond time 
and the past; and since it is at the same time“)! 
opposed to the present limited sphere, this.‘ 
eternal quality or determination . eternally -.' 
determings itself at the same titne as a future. zy 
The infinite demand to see God, i. e., to become 7) 
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is in this temporal present not yet satisfied sọ 5? 
far as consciousness in its character as ordinary “54 
consciousness is concerned.’’* Now, I think, it is: 
hardly open to doubt thatby the eternal quality’? 
of the individual soul” in this “passage, Hegel $N 
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the grave. “The immortality. of the™ 
soul,” we are told in another passage, ~° 


itisthe actual present quality of spirit; spirit. ii 





present.”+ Universal spirit, that isto say, asitin 


the prius of allis incapable of perishing, and .,/ 
if man is immortal, it is because he has his# 


he 
is imperishable: in man ishis essence and Mat |. 
ess ence ig the Absolute Spigit. ~ a E 

All this, hovwever,, bes no light on the 
problem of immortality asit is usually undere<: 
stood and Hegel resolutely refrains from helping, : ~ 
his reader in solving it. The reason of this can), 
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not-he that he regards the question of immort- 
‘ality as not belonging to philosophy. Nor 
can it be said that it follows so obviously from 
his pftilosophical principles that itis unneces- 
‘sary to deal expressly with it. The philosopher 
who devotes about a score of pages tothe dis- 
` éċussion of phrenology could, if he were so 
inclined, easily compose a few unambiguous 
sentences to let the world know what he thinks 
about the subject of immortality. Why then 
- does he persistently evade the problem? One 
“reason seems to be, as Dr. McTaggart thinks, 
„that Hegel isnot much interested in the ques- 
ion. Man’s bemg is consummated in the 
“Absolute; in the Absolute he is eternal, and 
that being so, it is hardly worth while to inquire 
“owhether he, asa creature of time, will endure 
‘forever. This appears to be his view. Ifin the 
¿ midst of the finite we can become one with the 
: infinite, eternalin every moment, why trouble 
“about anything else ? 
».° But even if Hegel were disposed to pay atten- 
à tion to the doctrine of the survival of human 
“personality, would he have found it easy to 
“make it square with his general principles? 
~ Survival means, in some sense, the separation of 
“the soul from the body and the continuance of 
the life of the released soul in an environment 
“Other than this, in some world different from the 
¢matural world in which we live at present. But, 
-according to Hegel, there is no dualism of body 
‘Vand soul and the spiritual world is not. another 
“world somewhere beyond this, but this very 
-aworld regarded as the expression of mind. 
“Only in appearance,” he tells us, “is the natural 
“separated from the divine and the body is only 
„in imperfect knowledge body and separated from 


“the soul.” The soul is the ideality of the body ~ 


~and is nothing apart. from it. What ideally is 
“the soul is, as a thing existing in space; body, 
“In so far as the ‘I’ livés the soul, which 
conceives, and what is more, is free, is not 
separated from the body. The body is the 
sontward embodiment of freedom and in it the 
“WP jis sensible. Itis an irrational and sophistic 
sfloctrine which separates body and soul,”’* Body 
zand soul, in short, are, in Hegel’s view, not two 
-diferènt things but two sides of the same thing. 
“The latter includes the former and contains it 
as a necessary element of itself How, then 
can the mind survive bodily death ? Separation 
sof mind from the body, it must never be 
‘forgotten, is absolutely meaningless from 
Hlegel’s port of view. Supposing that such 
‘sepafation has any ‘meaning, what is to be 
the future home of the soul freed from the 
body „at the moment of death? Again and 
again Hegel tells us that God is completely 
revealed in nature and that there is no super- 
natural world above and beyond this. He is 
most emphatic in rejecting the medieval con- 
‘geption of the other world. The supersensible 


©. $ Philosophy of Right, Dydes Lr; Di 54. | 


world is not another world but the sensible 


world itself, adequately conceived, It is the 
present world regarded as the self-expression of 
reason. The everyday world which is here and 
now is the only world and in it God is fully ‘re- 
vealed. The vain world beyond is only a phan- - 
tasm of the abstract understanding. Consistent- 
ly with this view, it isimpossible to suppose 
that the soul, after death, is transferred to an- 
other sphere. Future life would thus appear 
to be'tendered impossible by the’ absence of 
any place where such life could be lived, 
unless we adopt the theory of reincarnation 
and say that after death the soul is born 
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again into this very world. But the doctrine — 


of reincarnation, besides other objections to 
which it is open, involves the assumption that 
the soul can be transferred from one body to an- 
other. This, we have seen, is an impossible con- 
ception for Hegel. Can it be that he was aware 
of these difficulties and the consciousness’ of 
them was one ofthe reasons which led him to 
shirk the problem of immortality ? 

Dr. McTaggart thinks that Hegel is a believ- 
er in immortality. T am not quite so sure. There 
is no doubt that he regards, as he must, the 
universal mind, independently of which nothing 
can exist, asimmortal; but, on the whole, the 
trend of his theory is, I am inclined to think, 
rather against the doctrine of the immortality 
of the finite self. In spite of his deep convic- 
tion that man is the son. of God, he some- 
how fails to appreciate sufficiently the value of, 
human personality ; at any rate, to realise all 
that it implies, 

Whether this view is correct or not, one must 
agree with Dr. McTaggart when he says that, 


Hegel’s failure to emphasise the immortality `“ 


of the individual isa defect in his work. For, 
as he truly remarks, “this is a question which 
no philosophy can be justified in treating as 
insignificant. A philosopher may answer it 
affirmatively, or negatively or may deny his 
power of answering it atall. But, however he 
may deal with it, he is clearly wrong if he 
treats itas unimportant. For it does not only 
make all the difference, for the fature, but it 
makes a profound difference for the present... 
We can scarcely exaggerate the difference which 
willbe madein our estimate of our place in 
the universe and, consequently, in our ideals, 
our aspirations, our hopes, the whole of the 
emotional colouring of our lites.” * . 

But if Hegel has neglected the question of 
immortality, most of the distinguished thinkers 


who have been powerfully infiuenced by him % 


and’ are described as Neo-Hegelians have taken 
cognisance of it and discussed it from ‘various 


points of view. It will be instructive to consider * 


how the topic has been handled by them. 
IT. H. Green, like Hegel, makes no direct» 
reference to immortality, but it is distinctly 


\ 


* Studies in Hegelian Cosmology. p, 6. o> so.. 
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pointed to by his theory of the moral ideal. * 
In mau, according to Green, the eternally 
complete consciousness: presupposed in the 
existence of nature is partially reproduced 
through an .animal organism. This makes 
human nature a contradiction. 
expression of God, man. is finite, but as one 
with him, he is infinite: He, therefore, is driven 
to seek to ‘solve this contradiction, to be in 
actuality what in possibility he is, Perfection 
of his nature, the complete development of his 
capacities comes to be his ideal, This ideal 
is not an empty notion. Thoygh in relation to 
the finite developing subject, it actually is‘ not, 
still “if there were not a consciousness for 
which it existed, there would be no sense in 
saying that in possibility it is, for it would 
simply be nothing at all.” It must exist not 
merely for but in or as a self-conscious subject. 
It is true that self-realisation is possible for 
man only as a member of an ethical community, 


Apart from the nation the individual is an’ 


unreal abstraction. But it is equally true that 
the nation exists in persons. In combating the 
falsehood that the nation isan aggregate of in- 
dividuals, we must not fall into the equally seri- 
ous mistake of supposing that the national life 
is realised anywhere except in the widened and 
deepened selfconsciousness of the citizen, "The 
general willis ‘real only in so far as it is indivi- 
dualised in the will of the good man utited with 
his fellow men by the bond of social relations. 
Progress of Humanity, therefore, “can only mean 
progressof personal character to personal charac- 
ter.” With personality we begin and in person- 
ality we end. Realisation of human personality, 
which is possible only in society, “cannot be a 
mere process to-infinity but must have its end 
as an eternal state of being and that no state 
of being could be such end in which the self 
conscious personality presupposed by the process 
was either extinguished or treated as a mere 
means.” H, then, the progress of the race, and 
of the individual is possible only on the basis 
of personality, if in the attainment of the end of 
human development personality is not extingui- 
shed but enriched, immortality, it would-seem, 
must be regarded as a necessary postulate of 
the moral life. Green does not expressly draw 
this conclusion, but the tehour of his thinking 
justifies it. The emphasis he lays on personality 
distinguishes his system from that of Hegel and 
itis for this reason that, in spite of his ‘silence 
on the subject, itis possible to regard his phi- 
losophy as favourable to belief in im mortality. 
Upon the significance and value of our moral 
personality, Edward Caird also lays stress, The 
highest life of Humanity, he argues, is realised 
not in spite of but because of the transitoriness, 
the weakness, the dangers and the failure of the 
natural life. What appear to be the evils. of 
life are, very often, its opportunities of rising 


| * Prolegomena te Ethics, Book HHI, Chap. H, 
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exercised and matured.’* When the soldie’ 
As a limited . 








the noblest features of character, Courage. n 
patience and the power of self-sacrifice arent 


sacrifices his life for his country, when thesi 
martyr prefers death to disloyalty to the canses i 
with which he is identified, death is not a mere pr 





Incident of the higher life but the very means i 
through which it is realised. Can it be believed. 4x 
that the event which makes possible the realisa~\yq 
tion of the spiritual life in such cases is de- iia 
structive to it ? Our ultimate reason for believing. 
any thing of which we have no direct knowledge 








is that without it no rational interpretation a yi 
of the experienced facts can be given. Is the W 
supposition that the organs of the moral forces: a 
by which, after ail, the course of the world is. A% 
shaped, perish at death consistent with the 2.5 
rationality of the universe? “T think that every “zi 
one who has known intimately a great andit, 


good man feels death in his case to be almost 
incredible if by death be meant an end of being. i 
If the world is a rational and therefore a moral. wi 





of life should pass away and be lost for ever.” oiy 
If, then, we believe that the universe is a ^ 
rational system in which God is self-revealed, «'# 
future life would seem to follow as a necessary =. 
The world would be irrational; 
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lived for ‘truth and goodness,” Caird rightly: g 
concludes, “has built upon a rock that will note oy 
fail him if there be a,God who governsand mant -iig 





destined to pass: away. There is an elemet 
in him which distinguishes him from the lower iss 
animals and to which it is possible to apply tke?’ 
term ‘eternal’. This is the element which raises i$ 
him above the limits of time and spaceand makes. "3 
him one with the spiritual principle presupposed: 

in the existence of nature „In the finite things. 
and events which constitute the world of experit..e4 
ence, an infinite mind is revealed and it is ih 
because we are a reproduction of this miundethat.iveg 
it is possible for us to transcend our limitations’ 44 
and to be conscious of our finitude. The intelli 6% 
gence which is conscious of events in time cannot a 
itself be in time. “When we think of our tem- 
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* Lay Sermons, p. 26y. 
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poral existente we are lifted above it to a point 
; of view that is not conditioned by its transiet- 
ey, but yet in virtue of which we can pronounce 
` 1t to be transitory.” The conclusion to which 

such considerations point is that man’s spiri- 
tual constitution is of such a nature that it is 
= Impossible to regard it as intended for the few 
~ years of his earthly existence. The only ration- 
: al explanation of the disproportion between 
` our latent capacities and the functions we have 
_ to fulfil in this life is'that there is a higher life 
_ where such capacities will find sufficient scope 
> and employment. To think otherwise is to 
q make human life vain and purposeless. “What 
“strange irony of fate would there be in the 
.- cultivation and training of human intelligence, 
$ àn, the hived up fruits of long study and research, 
in the manifold struggles and self-denials by- 
which a noble and beautiful nature is chastened 
scand refined, if it is to disappear and drop out 
# Of existence just when it has become fitted for 
ow. great and beneficent service in God’s universe.’*, 


kat 


Bat is no answer to say that though the indivi- 


ṣẹ dual perishes, the race survives, and that the 
“achievements of individuals contribute to and 
a further the progress of mankind. Corporate 
R immortality cannot be substituted for indivi- 
m dual immortality. However true if may be 
b that the good man is disinterested in his actions 
< and lives an altruistic life, he can never be 
Me regarded as a mere’ means to an end, even if 
= that end be the perfection of the humart race. 
«> Personality is always an end initselfand it is 
< after all in the consciousness of the individual 
: that Humanity is realised.t 
But is not all this, it will naturally be asked, 
¿ a mere expression of pious hope ? What proof is 
* there that it will be ever fulfilled ? To this 
= question there is only one reply. “If under- 
neath all the phenomena of the world in which 
_ we live, we can discern no principle of reason 
» and order, no absolute intelligence and love, 
|», then, indeed, our hope of immortality may be 
» but an illusion and a dream, then, indeed, the 
", world’s course may be the thing of meaningless 


$ vaste and reckless incongruity which such a’ 


': supposition involves. But if there be a God, an 
io wainite loving wisdom which has endowed us 
= with the capacity of knowing, loving and com- 


>- muning with itself and ivhich has made tlie ` 


‘z order of the world a system of moral education 
^ preparing: and disciplining us for a career of 
never-ending goodness and blessedness hereafter, 
. ean it be that‘all this vast moral system, with 
n alløhe hopes and aspirations it encourages 
cus to cherish, is but an elaborate and cruel 


2) Fundamental Ideas 
o P, 263. 
= > Humanity, to tell the truth, is not, at this mo- 
z ment, presenting a spectacle caleulated to inspire , men 
we with the belief that ta be merely the means to its 
e perfection, of which there is no sign, is the be-all and 
“© end-all of life. -` i D ety fae 
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deception ?”* Belief. in immortality, in short, 
ultimately rests on faith in God. tees 
The philosophical principle on which Caird’s 
case for immortality stand is employed by Lord — 
Haldane for precisely the opposite purpose, in ` 
trying to show that any quest for immortality _ 
beyond the grave is essentially unmeaning.T 


‘The substance of his argument is that life is 


not a mere event or process in time. It in- 
volves a spiritual, unity to which the tem- 
poral process is relative. Succession presupposes 
a principle which is not itself im succession, 
but transcends it and makes it possible. On 
one side, life is succession in time, on another 
side, it finds its full meaning’ in the tunity of 
sel&consciousness, without which there would 
be no succession in time. Eternity, therefore, 
is not other than and beyond time but is reali- 
sed in, time. The truly immortal life is the 
eternal life which is being lived at thig very 
moment, When these correlated sides ofa cons 
crete unity are, by an abstract understanding, 
separated from each other, it is wrongly suppo- 
sed that the present life is one of changes 
only and the eternal element is looked for be- 
yond the grave. But “life now stands for us as 
intelligible only when contemplated from the 
standpoint of the eternal. Here and now 1s 
God, here and now is freedom, here and now ` 
is immortality.” All this is very true, but it 
is hard to understand why this truth should 
be an insuperable obstacle to the inquiry whe- 
ther the finite personality survives death or not, 
The fact that I am an eternal being today does 
not make the question unmeaning whether 
there are reasons to bélieve that I shall live 
tomorrow to complete the work I have taken 
in hand today. Why then, because I am be- 
yond time, should it be unreasonale to ask 
whether death will put an end to me as a finite 
man bearing a proper name? On the contrary, 
it may be inferred that because we are what 
we are only upon a basis that is unaffected by 
change and decay, because we are one with 
the Absolute mind, we are as little injured by 
death as the Absolute itself. Lord Haldane. 
seems to take it for granted that the believer 
in immortality is bound to separate the eternal 
element in man.from what belongs to time and 
to connect the former with a transcendent world 
of immutable essences and the latter with the 
present sensible world, the two worlds being 
regarded as antithetical to each other, But 
surely it is possible to conceive of this world 
and ‘the other world as essentially the same in 
kind and as the constituent members of a’ single 
whole in which the eternal mind is revealed, 
and of man as a finite-infinite being belonging 
to this whole and, theréfore, to both worlds. 
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0 W, Wallace points out that it is an ineradi- 
cable tendency of man to believe that the power 
behind nature, in spite of appearances to the 
contrary, is on his side and that life is not ex- 
tinguished *by death.* It is not easy for him 
to think that death is the termination of his 
existence. Though this deep-rooted instinct is 
_ of great aid to usin the struggle for existence, 
it is wrong to suppose that itis a mere product 
of evolution. If, in order to avoid the paraly- 
sing thought that all is vanity, man said to 
himself ‘let there be a life thereafter,’ itis because 
there spoke in him ‘something other and yet 
not wholly other, than himself.” But all that 
this irresistible belief really amounts to is that 
“our inner true being is not a visible anda 
sensible thing, that it is that in us which is 
unextinguished by death.” We do not kuow 
anything more than this that “we are above 
and beyond time!” This, to be sure, is giving 
a stone instead of bread. The conviction, 
simply, that we, as spiritual beings, transcend 
time can scarcely be of much use to usasa 
Sustaining principle in the battle of life. 
_ Professor Watson, like John Caird, regards 
immortality as a consequence of our essential 
nature.t. Finite as he is, there is a principle 
in man which lifts him above his limitations- 
and enables him to view all things from the 
standpoint of the whole. This distinctive 
power, due to his ideal nature, makes him one 
with God. The infinite wealth of the divine 
life is prospectively his and to take actual 
possession of it comes to be the inevitable aim 
ofhis life. There must therefore “be eternal 
progress in knowledge, art and morality lead- 
ing to an ever clearer and fuller comprehension 
of God.” The immense potentialities of our 
nature must be realised and “all eternity would 
seem to be required to give opportunity for 
progress in the knowledge of God and for 
approximation to his infinite perfection.” It is 
scarcely possible to believe that a being who 
can transcend his finitude and be “a spectator of 
all time and of all existence” and who is conti- 
nually making progress towards ‘an ever- 
advancing ideal should perish without attain- 


ing the goal of his journey: “In struggle-and ` 


conflict man has gradually attained to a 
measure of knowledge and morality and it 
does not seem credible that all this tou and pain 
and strife should be suddenly cut short for 
ever.” Ifit is objected that such considerations 
merely point to the never-ceasing progress of 
the human race, the answer is that although 
moral progress is only possible through the 
co-operation and fellowship of men with each 
other, it ultimately involves the “‘conscious 
personal participation of all the members of 


z = Leciuves and Essayson Natural Theology and 
Ethics, p. 208—7. 
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world. All this, surely, is only a travestyý 
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society in its highest triumphs.” If, thereforag 
it is legitimate to infer immortality from the 
unrealised possibilities of human nature; 
must mean the immortality of the individual 
and not merely of the race. i e yF 

Mr. Bradley does not think that the imm 
ality of the soul is very probable, though 
concedes that it is barely possible.* W. 
exactly survival means and how farit must 
personal is, in his view, not easy to determi 
A sonf may continue to exist without a body. oy 
“another nervous system sufficiently like off 
own might be developed.” A future life is thi 
possible “even on the ground of common crug 
materialism.” A thing is impossible absolute! 
only when it can be shown to be inconsistefig 
with the nature of reality. This the contre 
ance of the soul after death isnot. But to saa 
that survival is possible is one thing and to sarge 
that it is probable is another. It is idlegg 
attempt to determine the chances of it where? 
we have to deal largely with the unkno wag 
If we judge by what littl knowledge 5m 
possess, “a future life,’ Mr. Bradley declares 
“is decidedly improbable.” If itis urged thay 
the hope of immortality is indestructible andy 
that the deep-seated cravings of our nature 
must be satished, Mr. Bradley’s answer is thas 
it is irrational to demand that “every dëst 
of every kind must, as such, be gratified?#y 
“What is there so sacred,” he asks, “in “thi 
desire for a future life.’ Its attainment is » 
implied in the principles of our nature, no 
there anything particularly moral or religi 
init. I, of course, desire to live a life of cö 
tant pleasure and no pain indefinitely prolong 
but this wish of mine is incapable of Ht 
fulfilment consistently with my ‘place in 


the position of the believer ‘in immortali¢t 
The real point of his argument is that.: 
unrealised possibilities of our nature go 
indicate that this lifeis only the first stag 
human existence and that somewhere else: 
career begun here will be continued and eg 
pleted. There is such a disparity between? 
ideals and aspirations of man and the opp 
nities for their realisation in this life- 
unless we believe in a future of never-en 
progress, it becomes impossible to regard 
tiniverse as anything but ‘fundamentally? 
coherent: and irrational. Of Ae 
incompleteness of our personal life, if de; 
to terminate it,” as Professor Ward truly ~ 
“has grown with our moral and relig 
progress and is most keenly felt by tht bes 
men and by men at their best.” “If wit 
belief in immortality,” declares Mr. Bradley 
“our religion and our morality will not woe 
so much the worse for our morality and. 
religion. The remedy lics in the correct 


& Appearance and Reality, pp. 501-10. 
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3 four fnistaken aud immoral notions about 
Kg godness.” Asa moral being I seek to attain 
podnes, but if, as the consequence of my 
pi gle-minded devotion to it and the faithful 
p endeavdur to realise it in niy life, the convic- 
ai “tion is forced upon me that there is a career of 
f unlimited attainment in knowledge and goòôd- 
sNeSS beyond the grave, my notion. of goodness 
j straightway becomes immoral! Ifit is argued 
, that unless we survive death all our hard-won 
(gains will be lost, Mr. Bradley has his answer 
iready. “Is a thing lost, in the first place, be- 
“chise I fail to get it or retain it? And, in the 
b second place, what seems to us sheer waste i is, 
Rito a very large extent, the way ofthe universe. 
pave need not take on ourselyes to be anxious 
mabout that.” But what is lost, if death ends 
be Beall, is not any mere thing but the moral 
personality, The question is not whether Iam 
+o retain certain things whicli I have acquired 
Ebit whether the nniverse is to retain what is of 
infinite value, viz., the moral individual. As for 
a geer waste being the way of the untverse, it 
just this that furnishes a hard problem to 
ee That it is an appearance is not to 
ue: e-donbted but does it not get itself supplement- 
Tand explained in Reality ? If we could help 
Eog anxious about that and be indiferent to 
‘tragedies of life, the problem of job would 
“A perever have been raised and it would never have 
eer Oubled mankind. 
fee With endless progress, Mr. Bradley urges, 
perfection is unattainable. Precisely so, if 
< Progress meant only an infinite process not 
2 Relative to an end. But, as Green has pointed 
ki Bart, it “presupposes a ‘goal and that goal 
bes -a completely developed personality. “We 
Rapeak of it as endless because our cons- 











2 BiOlisness is subject to the condition of time ;, 


K t there is no reason to think that time 
P mot superseded without being annulled 
E “a higher form of consciousness of which 
$ We, at “present, have no knowledge. Per- 
F ion Mr. Bradley insists, is not something 
fa be attained. “As a function of the per- 
Wt universe you are already perfect.” ‘Ihe 
rouble arises from finitude. “If you are to 
He -perfectithen you, as such, must be resolved 
es cease.” But here lam ‘and donot mean 
FEO: cedse, atleast for a time, That being so, 
Athy may I not try to bring the perfection I 
Bafready have in the Absolute over to my 
Side? Instead of my being engulfed in the 
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Sa hsolute, why should not the Absolute be 
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progressively ‘revealed in me? To the argu- 
RN jent tt pain and sorrow should be some- 

there made good, Mr. Bradley’s reply is that 
Wi is. not wrong if individuals suffer. “The 
Avaiverse in its attitude towards finite ‘beings 
mitst be judged of not piecemeal but as a 
system.” True, but the universe. is a system 
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ultimately be shared by.and expressed in the 
consciousness of individuals. .- 

The main reason of Mr. Bradley’s hostility 
to the doctrine of immortality appears to be 
the diffculty of harmonising it* with “the 
general results of this book, me viZ, Appearance 
‘and Reality. The final destiny aud last truth 
of things is not to be maintained and respect- 
ed inthe Absolute. There they must undergo 
wholesale rearrangement. “We have an all- 
pervasive transfusion, with a reblending of all 
material.” From such a point of view, so far 
from theidea ofa future life being deserving 
of encouragement, even the existence of finite 
selves for afew years on this planet would 
appear tobea scandal. But is there not a 
more excellent way of avoiding the awkward 
situation, viz., to re-examine “the first prin- 
ciples of a philosophy whose insufficiency is 
proved by its confession of, inability to justify 
the hope of immortality ? | 

Dr. Bosanquet’s view of iinmortality has 
affinity with Mr. Bradley’s.* He discusses 
at considerable length the question of the 
unequal distribution of pleasure and pain, 
good and evil, to which Mr. Bradley also 
refers, and asks whether the demand is jus- 
tified that the imequalities of the present life 
shall be redressed in another. The conclusion 
reached is that such demands arise from a 
total misconception of the nature of the 
world we live in. Finite beings arenot inde- 
pendent and only externally related to each 
other. They are members one of another and 
have their unity in the Absolute. Claims, 
therefore, all vanish and. the “best people 
have most to bear and carry the burdens of 
the rest.” But isit possible to regard this 
as a finally satisfying arrangement? The 
good man, ofcourse, does not ‘complain and 
beats the burden as cheerfully as he can, but 
the impartial observer instinctively feels, that 
this is a profound atiomaly which . requires 
to be explained. No amount of abstract 
reasoning will ever shake the fundamental 
conviction of the human mind, cherished 
alike by widely differing races of men, that 
the undeserved sufferings of the virtuous and 
the triumph of the unrighteous plainly indi- 
cate tbat this life is not all and that else- 
where things are righted and readjusted. 
The extent and magnitude of the evils of 
life would be fatal to the rationality of the 
universe, unless we believe that their pur- 
pose is fulfilled in a better world for which 
life here is a preparation. It is no doubt 
true, as Dr. Bosanquet shows, that plea- 
sure and pain arise from the finite-infinite 
nature of man and are, consequently, un- 
avoidable. But is the frightful amount of pain 


and misery to befound in the world to be 


* The Value and Destiny of the; Individual, 
Lecture IX. 
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explained in this way? Is so much of suffer- 
ing the result of our dual nature only? If 
good and evil, though common, must be 
unequally shared, why should not their dis- 
tribution be on more equitable principles? 
It is all very well to say that sufferings are 
opportunities of soul-making. They are as 
often soul-destroying. How much consolation, 
one wonders, would Dr. Bosanquet’s philo- 
sophy afford to the inhabitants of ravaged 
Belgium and stricken France! So long as 
we understand thatthe root. of our pleasure 
and painis our own nature, ‘‘we cannot,” 
argues Dr. Bosanquet, “pick and choose 
among the hazards ‘and hardships which 
empirically confront us. We cannot say that 
so much ofevil would be very well, but this 
which we find is more than we can put up 
with.” Is it possible for any one overwhelmed 
by the misfortunes of life to be so heroic 
as this, unless he is supported by the con- 
viction of better things tocome? “The sènse 
of misery unrelieved,” as Mr. Balfour for- 
cibly puts it,-“of wrongs wunredressed, of 
griefs beyond remedy, of failures without hope, 
of physical pain so acute thatit seems the one 
overmastering reality ina world of shadows, 
of mental depression so deadly that it welcomes 
physical pain itself as a relief—these and all’ the 
crookednesses and injustices of a crooked and 
unjust world, may well overload our spirits 
and shatter the springs of our energies, if to 
this world only we must restrict our gaze.* 

Z [tis not possible to deal here with all the 
important points which Dr. Bosanquet has 
raised in his discussion of the destiny of the 
finite self. His view is the outcome of the 
theory, in which he agrees with Mr. Bradley 
that all limited modes of being, all finite indi- 
viduals are transformed and absorbed in the 
Absolute. Persons, like everything else, are 
rooted in the Absolute, are elements, not 
members as Dr. Bosanquet tells us, of the 
Absolute, but the all-inclusive reality in 
comprehending them transmutes and re- 
arranges them. Nothing from the tltimate point 
of view remains as it appears to our limited 
comprehension. The separateness and mutual 
exclusiveness of the finite selves is due not 
to their strength but to their impotence. 
It arises from the separation of a limited 
portion of the total content of reality ‘from its 
context. To realise our personality is “to 
absorb ourselves in our exclusiveness.” Per- 
fection or completion of our being, therefore, is 
incompatible with the continuance of the ex- 
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contents of the growing self must surcly contr 
nue to be centred in the unity of the séelf-same, 
cousciousness. A little child develops in | 
great philosopher but the latter does po 
the consciousness of his identity with or b 
more impersonal than the former. As the’ 
content can belong to different selves lif 
commen base of several triangles, their. 
creasing perfection means not their exclu 
from but rather intimacy with each other. ` 
Bosanquet allalong lays stress upon the cont 
of the self and seems to forget that the fori 
them, viz., self-consciousness is notless essentia 
Whether the finite personality survives desti 
or not, “what is certainly preserved,’ “he 
argues, “ig the content of the self, whic 
secure in the Absolute.” But ifthe principle 
the conservation of values has any meaning; Y8 
cannot be that the thing of highest value, “the 
personality of man, is not conserved. Dr. Bosat 
quet contends that’ what is essential ‘fis: neka 
primarily that the goal of development shoe 
be our personality but that it shall be a pérst# 
nality.’ What came from God is for ever cots 
tinued in God. But God is not of the dead ‘be 
of the living. The father needs the son quites 
as much as the son the father, and in the A 

lute spirit they, in and through their differen 
are one. The truth is that Dr. Bosangué 
conception of the Absolute requires to be ame 
ed. Things are not blended with each other 
aud merged in the Absolute. It is rather 
Absolute that is differentiated into things 
each of which it is realised as a self, whole~, 
undivided.* Ultimate reality, that is to.sa 
is not a single unitary self, but a systeni: 
selves, objectively expressed in a system’ 
inter-related things and reproduced in the 


From this point of view, selves/are noti 
elements of but members of the Absolute. 
A conception similar to this is put for 
by Royce in his well-known Gifford lectures“ 
on it he founds his argument for immortalij 
He conceives of the Absolute as a units 
selves, each of which is infinite of its own. 
They, like the monads of Leibnitz, represent 
whole world from their own individual chi 
unique points of view. The content of experie# 
of all of them is the same ; it is the form/ay 
mode of experiencing that varies. These ge 
infinite but partial, are interdependent on 
another through their common relation to- 
and are unified in God because of their dis 
tion from and relation to one anothey, $% 
one of them requires the others as its supplem 
and “its life with them is an eternally fulfil 


* I have tried to sketch this view in an 
entitled “The Absolute and the Finite Self.’ jy 
Philosophical Review of America (July, 1918) 33 
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aif. een The constituent eases of 
“Selfconscious organism of the Absolute,” 
Bue finite but -perfect individuals, are infinite in 
murmber ‘since the Absolute ust possess an 
Ratiiinite wealth of self-representation.”’ Human 
selves are fragmentary expressions of, these 
Weternal selves. God is the unified system of the 
Rtvanscendental selves of men and other selves 
alike them and in Him they, through their very 
jon, retain their relative distinction from 
1 other. “In God, every individual self, 
gever insignificant its temporal endurance 
uy seem, eternally possesses a form of cons- 
wsness that is wholly other than this our 
sent flickering form of mortal consciousness. 
life, as hid from us now, in the life of 
Z has another form . of consciousness 
1 The 
al beings that we now are, are really 
Scious selves only in God and death, sheds 
neglects point of view, is only ‘ 
eilent in the life of a larger individual a 
žin meaning with the individuality that 
3 ith cuts short.” 
Bia view at death but it ‘implies an including 
i hood continuous in meaning with the first. 5 
Femoral tasks of man are never finished. By 
ing God fresh opportunities of service are 
Š “The service ọf the eternal is an 
Eos Mantially endless service. There can be no last 
e ea) deed.” Whats here begun, must, there- 
Ha be continued in another form of existence. 
Rea present truncated self is developed into some 
ae of which we, at present, have no concep- 
and continued in God, but “despite God's 
gte unity we, as individuals, preserve and 
ü. our unique lives and meanings z and are 
jst in the very life that sustains us, and 
needs us as its own expression.” 

“least two writers influenced by Hegel 
axe: taken the doctrine of reincarnation into 
Gous consideration. Dr. McTaggart discusses 
Meat some length in his Studies in Hegelian 
Resmology and Some Dogmas of Religion and 
ia ssor Mackenzie is willing to admit that 
“av.ig something to be said in favour of it,’ 
Jave not space to deal sufficiently with the 
ments which Dr. McTaggart has advanced. 


“a 
FM F 


oport of the doctrine and must be content 


‘observing that if it be true, it can in no 

ake the place of belief in continued exist- 

i another world as a postulate of the 
1 life. I can see no difference whatever 
éen @xtinction at death and reincarnation. 
rtality has no meaning unless the survi- 
‘personality retains the memory of this 
and the consciousness of identity. This 
not, of course, mean that every event of 
Aife must be remembered. All that is 


Elements of Constructive “Philos sophy, PP. 


The included self disappears. 


required is that the bond of Seaton connec- 
tion with the past is not broken. I may forget 
almost all the incidents of my childhood but 
nevertheless I know that I am the same person 
today that I was in the early years of my 


life. What have I to do with the gentleman, 
if a gentleman at all, that 1 wasin my previous 
incarnation ? Indeed I feel that I am much 
nearer to my fellow beings around me than to 
that personality. Itis useless to say that he 
and I are the same substarice> We have some- 
thing of infinitely higher value than this identity 
of substance between the successive incarnations 
of the same individual. In the Absolute, here 
and now, we are all one. No practical problem 
of life is solved by the theory of reincarnation. 
It is supposed_to account for the inequalities 
of this lile. But present inequality cannot 
arise out of past equality. There mist have 
been inequalities in the past, at whatever 
point of time you begin. And if it takes 
all sorts of things to make a world, inequality 
in some shape or other there mäst always 
be. The doctrine of rebirth, Professor Mac- 
kenzie tells us, “has undoubtedly a certain 
fascination.” I dé not know what the 
general feeling about the matter may be, 
but, speaking for myself, I can say that no- 
thing is more shocking to me than the idea 
of coming back to this world again. If the 
Almighty gave me a choice between extinc- 
tion and reincarnation, I should without a 
motment’s hesitation choose the former. The 
only thing attractive in the doctrine is that 
there is an element of humour in it. Just 


think ofthe mighty effort which Hegel reborn, 


unless killed in the war, is making at this 
moment, asan undergraduate of some university, 
to understand the meaning of what he wrote 
a century ago | 
Among the writers whose views we have con- 
sidered, Mr. Bradley alone, curiously enough, 
says anything helpful as to how, assuming that 
survivalis a fact, another life and another world 
may be conceived.” He, of course, only suggests 
possibilities and is far from holding that what 
is supposable is real or even probable. We have . 
seen that to maintain with Hegel that God is 
fully revealed in this world is to render life after 
death inconceivable. There must be surround- 
ings in the midst of which such life can be lived. 
The ordinary idea on the subject is that the soul 
after death continues to exist in God in a purely 
spiritual world. For such a view the opposition 
between the natural world and ‘the spiritual 
world is fundamental. A dualism of this sort, 
however, is shown by Hegel to be wholly 
untenable. Spirit not unfolded into a world of 
facts isa false abstraction just asa world of 
facts not centred in and experienced by mind 
is unreal, The one idea against which’ Hegel 
inveighs at every turn is that of a transcendent 
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God. But because God is not somewhere beyond 
the world in which we Hve, it does not follow 
that he is completely manifested in it. The 
sensible world, the world we call real, may be 
a part only ofa wider reality. As Mr, Bradley 
suggests, “what we call our real environment 
may be the merest fraction of the universe.” 
It is “the universe of those things which are 
continuous in s pace with my body and in time 
with the states and the actions of that body.” 
As such, itis the outcome of an ideal construc- 
tion we make for the practical purposes of 
life. Though it is the only place where at 
present itis possible for us to live and work, it 
“may, for anything we know, be one of the 


„least pieces of reality and there may be an inde- 


finite number of other real. worlds superior 
to our own.” All these worlds, however, must 
be viewed as comprised within a single system 
of reality and it is in this inclusive . system 
alone that God can be regarded as fully revealed. 

Relative with the invisible world and fanc- 
tioning in it, there may be an invisible body 
pervading and supporting the perishable phy- 
sical organism, and death may mean nothing 
more than the separation of this body from 
its material adjunct. As its ideal counterpart, 
the surviving soul may continue its career in 
the environment supplied by the encompassing 


` unseen world. 


The world beyond, however, is not purely 
spiritual any more than this world is purely 
material, Spirit has its content tin facts of 


experience, and any world, in order to be a. 


world at all, must consist of facts experienced 
by mind. The real is also ideal and ideality is 
nowhere except in the real world. A world of 
pure ideas, eternal essences, bodiless minds is a 
figment of the imagination, an abstraction as 








WHEN 


T the extreme end of the village of 
Madhabpur, there stands a red building, 
rearing its stately head in’ the midst of 

a garden. A girl could be frequently seen 
on its balconies, which boasted of beautiful 
stone balustrades, Inthe early morning she 
would stand on the eastern balcony looking 
towards the river with her face résting on 
her two slender and white hands. T he} pure 


_ snow-white | of her face used to ae on a 


pth ted blush 2, Hf 
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may be expected is that there our hopes a ang 
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false as the materialist’s universe of mind 
stuff, You cannot sever from each other 7 
mutually complementary elements of a'con 
whole and place one on this side of theg 
and the other beyond it. This world, assaf 
experienced world, is for mind and, as such, 
spiritual, just as the other world, consisting 3) 
facts which can be réal only as known, musti pg 
an objective world and, therefore, in essen ; 
the same kind as the world in which we exist: ae 
present. We are too ready to assume that 
what lies beyond the ken of our senses «gg 
present is, as such, spiritual, forgetting that ‘£9 
beings differently situated and possessing senges 
of another sort, it may appear to beas'‘mater ESR 
as the things around us. There is nothing 
which is not both physical and spiritual fro 

different points of view. To form an unduly low 
estimate of our present abode and to sigh for: 
realm of purely spiritual entities is the “outcorte 
of want of reflection and false philosophy.. T 
your spiritual world is not here, it is nowhef; 
and any sphere into which you may be int Eas 
duced after death is bound to be surprising 
analogous to this, The only difference which 


aspirations will be better fulfilled and the conde 
tions of higher life will be more favourable thag 


on this planet. But everywhere the real wore 
must be of the same stuff, unspiritual if yo 
view it superficially and spiritual if you taky 


and that reality is ‘the Absolute mind embodied 
in a universe of which the visible and thesiee 
visible worlds are mutually complement 


elements, Re 
HIRALAL HAaLDaN ; 
University of Calcutta. = 
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cribed. It was hard to tell her age. Fier 
large grey eyes carried in their depths tbe 
Her carriage was sl 
like one of advanced years, but her slig i 
willowy figure was that of a young girl.  * 

Before the break.of day, at the “first 
of birds, the slender figure of Sunanda” 
to be seen advancing “towards the bat 
place of the river, which flowed by the x 
house. As she returned after her bath, 
wet “dress clinging. to. her, Pie 





bie a of the Ghat, she might easily have been 

Snistaken for a Naiad. Water drops fell from 
fher body like a shower of pearls and her wet 
thair clung to her marble white arms as the 
Mibres of the water moss cling to stalks of 
“lotuses. Her lips were not bright red but 

Esoft pink like the heart of the mother of pearl. 
Rot that which caused this water-goddess to, 

pléave her mysterious watery kingdom and 

Sigh out her grief in a secluded corner of 

pthis. hard earth, remained hidden from the 

bystanders, 

a ‘The laughter and song of Sunanda ‘filled 
he-old palace the whole “day. Her face did 
gaol lack the light of 
sreminded everyone of a lily drenched with 
ears. Her friends not unfrequently asked 
pcs “Can you tell us, dear, where you find 
such a store of laughter ?’ As the sunshine 
Bhreaks through the dark clouds of July, so 

7 Sunanda used to smile and answer, “What 
dia ve Ito grieve over? I have no home, no 
a mily, there is none to cause me sorrow with 

Heath or to makè me weep with the pangs of 

; Rove unrequited. To me, the world is full of 
petrangers. Tears are never wasted over 

pe tangers. So why should I not 
eyVhat to another would have been the greatest 

feos, sorrows, was to this girl a never-ending 

p source of laughter, or ‘at least so she said. 
Bore you made of stone?” asked a friend 










: onee. “No, my dear, I am flesh and blood, 
T the rest of you,” answered this strange 
i Tik 


“But the smile vanished;as soon as she 
It was like a costly ornament, 
2 put on in public for the sake of appearance. 
And one does not need adornment when 
pice is none to sec. 

` The temple of the god Shiva stood by the 
3 side of tbe river. As regularly as the sun 
tose every morning gilding the spire of the 
emits with its golden light,and as often as he 
kwent down setting the western sky on fire 
fith his dying breath, even so’ could. Sunanda 
tie seen every evening standing before the 


~- Tey 
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sawed 


E Fold, with her palms joined in the attitude of 
Beprayer. In the soft light of the temple lamp 
: pier white face looked still more colourless. 
She seemed like a statue of veneration, done 
e WAX, SO still and white. 

- But after the evening worship as she used 
a to prostrate herself in obeisance before the 








laughter though it: 


laugh ?”, 


Rimage’ of the god in a dress ‘all white and - 


os she resembled. a .flower-laden jasmine. | 
i blant in the moonlight: SJt-seetiad impossible. — 
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then that so fair a thing could have taken 


its birth on this earth; she reminded one of 


a garland of celestial flowers blown off from 
its heavenly.home by a mad stormy wind. 

In fair weather or foul, in rain, storm and 
darkness, she never failed in her attendance. 
In the same place she ever stood and in the 
same dress. Joy and sorrow struggled to 
gain ascendancy in the expression of her 
face. But so long as the eyes of others rest- 
ed-on her face, it never lost its smile. 


(2) 

In the bedroom of Sunanda, at the head 
of her bed, stood a small box of marble. It 
contained a few trifles, the largest in size 
being a letter. It was written by herself, 
but for all that she cherished it. There were 
no means of knowing beforehand to whom 
it was written, as it was not addressed. But 
the contents revealed his’ name. They also 
revealed many- things about the person who 


wrote it, which otherwise would have 
remained onknowi for ever. The letter ran 
thus: 


- 


t 


Every human being possesses something 
which to the possessor is priceléss. And 
this thing, he or she is unwilling to share 
with anyone, lest it loses its, value. I have 
such a thing; it is my sorrow. I do not 
want to share it with anybody. There is 
nothing else of my very own, to which I can 
cling, which I can cherish in the inmost 
recess of my heart. So I keep it jealously 
hidden. But atime will come when I shall 
cease to be, and then I wish you to take 
charge of it. It is my very own and to 
none else can I entrust it. It came to my 
heart from the hands of God and none knew. | 
have kept his trust. I hid this priceless 
sorrow beneath my mantle, of laughter, as the 
green turf hides the treasure lying in the dark 
womb of the earth, You too have always 
looked npon my face masked with laughter ; 
sol do not know whether you will believe 
this tale of tears. 

A hùman child takes its. birth in a 
world full of light and joy. But I came into 
a world which had no welcome for me. 
The only person who then took me in her. 
arms, did so with eyes full of tears.. Rae 
mê, the world, meant noth! “nothing but. -m One 
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ther’s arms; the single tie which bound 
me tothis earth was her love. Toa child 
the world is full offriends and playmates. 
The ties of blood bring some to it and 
others come drawn by 
and love. 
the child-emperor. Miserable indeed is he, 
whom no child rules with its soft little 
fingers. But from the moment of my birth 
the world frowned upon me. I did not 
know with whom ties of blood connected 
me and no person ever approached me 
through love. Dumb, inanimate nature was 
my sole friend. I was a stranger to the 
play of human emotions. 

The memories of my childhood are all 
vague and shadowy. There is no event, no 
loving playmate, to which these: shadows 
could cling and take distinct shape. There 
is only one face which comes to my mind 
when I think of that period. It is the face 
of my mother. 

The first distinct impression of my life, 
the first that [remember with any degree 
of clearness, is one of weeping and tears. 
I was clasping my mother round her neck 
and sobbing upon her shoulders. Tears 
ran down her face, too. The memory of 
her tear-stained face still remains with me; 
it was like a white lotus drenched with 
dew. An old man was standing by my 
mother. Clusters of hair, white as the 
sea-foam, framed his gentle and benign 
face. “I have 
thing to you,’ my mother was saying. 
“Miserable mother that Iam, I cannot by 
any means keep my child with me.” 
The old man stretched out his arms to 
take me. I clung tomy mother more firm- 
ly, while her tears fell fast on my hair. 
I have told you already that the world 
then meant nothing to me but my mother. 
it seemed that the world was taking fare- 
well of me in tears. The arms of the old 
man did not tempt me. I viewed him 
with suspicion. I was too young to under- 
stand fully what was happening but the 
sight of my mother’s tears filled my heart 
with terrible forebodings. Ihave no distinct 
recollection now, how long that drama of 
tears arid sorrow lasted; but I vaguely re- 
member that when the cruel hands of the 
_ old man finally tore me fram my mother’s 

arms, 
My. mother... 


eserted. 
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„ian. 


the bond of joy” 
The world isa willing slave to‘ 


come to entrust this poor’ 


it. was already dark, and the roads — 
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She looked back at me Ton 
with an inarticulate word ee 
vanished for ever. It was the last sigh 
I ever had of my mother. Ido not knows 
who she was. I have forgotten her vartin oa 
words. I only remember the tears na 
fell upon my hair as she kissed me farez 
well. My mother was the only person oñ% 
whom I had any claim, and the only g 
I had of her was her tears. With hie 
treasure alone I began my life. * Time hay oe, 
continually added to it, but the capital way is 
my mother’s gift. ae 

Iwas born with a heart full of loves 
But the only person whom I could have% 
naturally loved, disappeared in the morn-% 
ing of my life like a star at the - approachs 
of daylight. I understood that I was fated. 
to pass my life in tears. Laughter and# 
love were not for me. But I fiercely reig 
sented this, I rebelled against my creator,:3 
I was determined to oppose his decreas 
From the day when my cruel benefactor tote: S 
me away from my mother’s embrace and? 
took me to his house, I banished tears 
from my eyes. 

In that strange abode I passed the nie 
few days in total silence. I refused to set 
up fron the bed on which I had taker. 
refuge when my mother made me over to the: 
old man. I would not eat or drink. The olds 
man tried patiently to bear with me. Ife used} 
to come to feed me with his own hands, but R 
pushed aside his hand in anger and would 
not open my lips. I used to hold my 
lips fiercely with my teeth, lest they should”: 
open without my consent. The old man sf 
waited and waited with my food, sometimes g 
till evening. He himself went without food 
the whole “day, because he would not eatis 
while the child entrusted to him remained 
unfed. by Ss 

To propitiate the little stranger every 
means was taken. My room gradually 
began to take on the appearance of ®toy-.%) 7 
shop. The garden was stripped of its. 
wealth for me. 
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And there also m s$ 
a crowd of little boys and girls. They had $ 
been bribed by the good old man to come“ 
and make friends with me. I never ha 
any friend, so my whole heart was greedy 
for them. My benefactor now watche 
me with a sigh of conn tHe. smile, 
_tumed tomy. face. 
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eme tome. I began to call the old man 
; srandfather. I was called Sunanda by 
: I do not know if ever I had any other 





Bl i lacked neither love nor care in my grand- 
@father’s house. But for all that, I never could 
pHorget that there .was a great difference be- 
®yween myself and other children. He used to 
pfeed and bathe me himself, when I was too 
pyoung to do things for myself, but even in the 
$ Coldest winter, if he happened to touch me 
Z before his prayers, he would go and bathe 
@again to purify himself. To save me pain and 

mortification he took every care to hide these 
things from me, but itis hard to deceive ong 
whose eyes have lost the illusions which love 
goives to every child. Whenever he was de- 
Fetected by me, he shrank away from me, lest 


























getshould ask for explanations.. But what right 
Rehad I to complain of anything to man? To 
mny god alone I complained. With smiles and 
peprattlings I tried to put the, old man at his 
feease, as if I had seen or understood nothing. 
Many atime have I seen him questioned by 
Beis. neighbours as to whol was. It was diffi- 
Gult for him to answer the question before me, 
but I used to break in with, “I am his adopted 
we grandchild,” and so relieve him. 


ee The attenuated figure of the old man be- 
ycame more so, as the years advanced. ‘One 


Bday Iheard that we were going away to his 
Recountry-house. It was in.Madhabpur. He 
Wanted to close his eyes in the place where 
he fir opened them. | 

i We arrived in that red brick house, to- 
pegether with the mango-blossoms,which herald- 
ped the approach of spring in the huge garden 
© which surrounded the house. The house 
F-stood silent and deserted. I have heard that 
@ once it held many persons, and festivities were 
got daily occurrence. But the huge reception 
-rooms were empty now. Only the daily wor- 
i Ship.at the temple of Shiva still goes on. | 


ion 


. ed its course a little and the water 


‘nlSen ore ndia thar he ch weal ante and he and as 
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also possessed numerous children and grand- 
children. But all had followed the departing 
footsteps of the goddess of plenty. At last he 
had only one grandson left. But in his terri- 
ble bereavement he turned away from this boy 
and left his native home. He did not want 
any more ties, which are. formed only to 
be broken. : | 

But as death approached him, he returned 
again to his deserted home. “Here”, he said, 
“have I given up all whom I had cherished in 
life, in death I will not be parted from them. 
Let my ashes, too, mingle with theirs.” 

Here it was that I first met you. You 
seemed to mé as beautiful as a single streak 
of light in this kingdom of dark desolation. 
Many years have passed since. I wonder if 
you still remember that day. 

I think that .the river must have flowed 
close to your house at that time when these 
stairs were made leading down to the depths 
of the clear current. Since then it has chang-- 
has 
receded more and more, leaving the stairs 
bare and dry. After stepping down these, 
people now have to walk a short distance over 
the dry mud in order to reach the water. A big 
banyan tree stands close by; it has stood so 
from time immemorial, looking down at its own 
image reflected ini the dark blue surface below. 
The current of the river has gradually washed 
away the earth from around its numerous 
roots, leaving them exposed. Underneath 
this tree, two large stones, have been laid 
down and these now form the bathing-place 
of the village people. 

On that day, I had come out of my room 
and was sitting on one of these stones. The 
water had not yet turned rosy with the first 


' kiss of the god of day ; it was lying still and 


gray before me. The birds. had just begun to 
send out welcoming trills to the fast advan- 
cing sun-god. I was thinking of my own fate. 
I did not know whether [had any relations 
of my own living, and the person with whom ` 
destiny had made me take shelter was fast 
approaching the'end of his days. Suddenly 
I looked up at the sound of footsteps. You. 
were advancing towards the river and to my 


eyes you looked as resplendent as the god of 


light himself. In the half light, of the early 
dawn we first exchanged glances. It was the 
most inauspicious yet the most auspicious mo- 
ment of my hfe. l l n 

A young heart craves for human companys: 
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myself to choose between, it was no wonder 
-© that you chose the younger one as your com- 
+. panion, and so did I choose)you. The smile 
that I had worn as a mask became real 
through your friendship. So long as this 
lasted I banished all sorrow and sadness 
from my heart; all was full of light within 
and without. How the days passed! They 
now seem like dreams to me, dreams that 
have vanished in the fierce light of day. But 
memory still lingers on like some golden 


feather dropped from the flitting wings of the. 


fairy of dreams. 
Within those few days I tried to gather 


ample compensation for all the dark days of | 


my life. The harp of my life resounded with 
joyous strains full and loud. But in my 
eagerness, perhaps I had struck too hard ; 
for one day the string broke. From that day 
the harp has been mute. 

But at the, same time when we were filling 
the hours with joy and laughter, the mes- 
senger of death had already entered the house. 
My grandfather took to his bed; it was his 
last illness. The day was given over to joy, 
but morning and evening I went twice to his 
room and sat by him. He used to look up 
at me, his gentle eyes full of pity, and he 
stroked my hair with his trembling hand. I 
knew that his heart was more full of the 
‘ thoughts of the girl whom he was leaving be- 
hind than of the blessed land towards which 
every day carried him nearer. The waif 
whom he had so long sheltered would now 
. be left alone and shelterless. This gnawing 
anxiety seemed to hasten his end. He was 
one of the noblest of human beings, yet he 
used to bathe after touching me, to purify 
himself. My touch was pollution even to 
him! So what could I hope for at the hands 
of any other person ? | 

But these thoughts came afterwards. Then 
I had no time to spare for gloomy thoughts. 
Grandfather sometimes used to draw me 
down to his bedside, he struggled to say some- 
thing ; but he could not utter it. His eyes 
expressed what, his tongue failed todo; he 
seemed to ask a favour of me,—of me to whom 
he had given everything. But what that 
favour was, I never tried to know. I had then 
no time for reading the language of an old 
man’s dim téar-filled eyes. Your bright dark 
eyes told mea new tale every morning, and 
© my eyes wanted nothing else. So after a few 
Ta beaty. spoken words, by san oer with 
paara Ee yd after afew. „palson „his, 
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_even conscious of them. 


the. dark. shadows from g iy, heg 


Pe ee 


pillows, I used to leave hisroom and go off. 3 
Countless sighs from a broken heart pursueds 
me, but I paid no heed. Indeed I was note 
It is only now i 
I find time to think of them. Laake 

Do you remember that day, when . vans 
and I together made a garland of whita 
lotuses sitting on the grass by the side “om 


eee 


the river ? You took one end of the strings 















The chain was very” | 
before we finished. In the middle was. 
large full-blown lotus. | Grandfather 
very fond of lotuses, so I took the Be a 


land to his room. “Look here, — 


the same sme: 


if I wear it, it reacties down to my feet.” ans 

He turned round and said, “Indeg 
child, you arẹ nearly covered with flowers e 
You look like the gòddess Saraswati ! Who 
gave you so many flowers ?” q2 

Your grandson Shankar,” I answered, fe 

His pale face seemed to turn paler Stith 
Yet he laughed and said, “My dear, yous 
spend your days in laughter alone. Bue 
life is not all laughter; there are 
enough in it. It is well to be prepare 


aoa 


a shock. May it never enter 
Still you never know.” af 
I hung the garland on the wall, . 
left the room. Our joyous Come i f = 
penetrated even into the sick room, ang 
told its own tale. But it found no answer 
ing joy there, only sadness. But why? iie 
I passed that: day alone and ped 
The shadow of some impending calamity 
darkened everything for me. But in whats 
shape was it coming? The old man 
told me tobe ready; but for what vas A 
to be ready? At one time I thought y 
must have told something against meg r 
him. But I dismissed that thought, becäùs 
why ‘should you? I had never harmed y vaci 
Then,—was my mother dead ? Was my gra ; 
father trying to prepare me for that: 
was a mere child when I had last sea h 
I called to mind her tear-stainesl fa 
but my own eyes remained ue 











their poverty with rheit ‘children, z Ti 
mother had not done even that. I harden 
my heart. Why should J weep and trem 
anything. or anybody ? I chased. 


Suteitve. - FEA nals AS rhe! “Saitek 





But from that day the light of joy 
tute had filled my universe, began to 
‘fade fast. I began to get dispirited and 
‘dull. I refused to go out of the house, 
~and frittered away the time in useless and 


, trivial tasks. You seemed surprised at my‘ 


p behaviour ; sometimes you even asked for 
seasons. I laughed in answer, but the 
laughter was becoming hollow and insincere. 
A few days passed in this way. Then 
sone day in the morning you: entered grand- 
¿fathers room and spent two or three hours 
there. Ido not know what you told each 
other, but as soon as you left the room I 
was sent for. AsI entered he turned 


“slowly round and said, “My child, my days > 


@are numbered. Before passing away I have 
msomething to say to you and Shankar. To 
thim I have told all I had to say. Besides 






He is a man, he can very well look after 


pr 


~A 


goimseli. But I am’anxious for you, my 
pdarling.” 

E He ceased to speak and gazed intently 
Pat me. I sat still with beating heart and avert- 
“ed face. 

< After a time he began again: “My darling 
Behild, perhaps you do not know how much I 






















Stan the love I feel for Shankar. The day 


fumed and desolate, I did so, swearing not 
FeO love anybody again in this world. Love 
Mya never-ending source of suffering and 
msony. But your face made me break my 
promise. The heart never remains empty 
aa long ; some one or other creeps into it 
Wahid establishes a new sway. Such is the 
Baw of the Creator. So you came in, the 
ia -queen of my heart. Shankar was then 
leith’ his mother’s relations. I left him there 
willingly. Idid not want any more ties of 
ection, but the world is full of them; so I 
“uld not escape. How I brought you up, 
mith what care and love, you "know well. 
Psheltered you from sorrow and sin to the 
gast of my power. But who can go against 
destiny # It is I who must deal you the 
2 rst great blow of your life. I tried hard 
Go shirk this terrible duty. But I could not 
fad any other way.” 

sat there silent, my heart turning cold 
in my breast. 

Vhat I heard was terrible for me. I 
yot know what sin was, but I understood 
ed my being ‘to, sim.. .Then it was | 


ve you. My love for you is no «whit less. 


kwhen I deserted this house and left it- 





s hat. had: caused Py mother to: desert. d 
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her baby. It was not poverty; she was 
afraid of herself, she feared .to contami- 
nate me. She gave me up to this saintly 
man inthe hope that his merit might wash 
away my sin. But can any one wash a 
piece of charcoal white ? The.sin of my birth 
clung to me. 

The old man went on ż “My child, I have 
loved you above everything. But man is 
weak, he is stained easily. I know that I 
have caused you pain sometimes by my 
treatment of you, as one whose touch makes 
one unclean, yet I could not help it. Ihave 
ever loved and cared for you as my own 
child, and now that I am dying, I have 
only one favour toask of you. I found out 
long ago, what perhaps you do not know 
yet. To Shankar you have become as the 
apple of his eyes. He confessed’ it to me 
to-day, my darling. I know that you are 
pure as the water of the sacred Ganga. 
But society will not recognise it. You are 
an outcast byits laws. Swear to me, my 
child, touching my white hair, that you will 
do nothing to make Shankar ashamed be- - 
fore his fellow-men; that you will leave him; 
the last of my race, free to live a life 
worthy of his birth. If you become hard, 
he will easily forget you sooner or later. 
Such is man’s natire. I will leave you 
everything that I die possessed of. You 


‘will be able to maintain yourself in de- 


cency and comfort.” 

At this mention of his property, I felt as 
if someone had struck me with stinging nettles. 
But without a word, I swore the oath which 
he desired me to take. Then I understood 
how much I had taken upon myself. 

The old man blessed me, “May you be 
born as Savitri in your next birth. The 
penance you will undergo in this life will wash 
away all your sins. Give up everything to 
the god, he alone can be Ie: husband of 
such as you.” 

After that I came out of the: room. I had 
gone in a girl, T came out a woman. I knew 
then that I had given you everything un- 
knowingly. I loved you above all earthly things, 
so I must forget you. But the human heart 
knows no master. You were my friend in 
times of joy, but in this day of sorrow, you 
became ‘all the world to me. I could ‘not 
forget, but I could make you forget. * 

I began to move away from you by imper- 
ceptible degrees. I did not want any ques: — 
tions and, explanations.. Sal behaved as itg 
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my household tasks engrossed all my atten- 
tion and I ‘had no time for child’s play. Even 
to myself I pretended that you were nothing 
to me but a chance playmate. 

Before this I never mentioned the word 
marriage to you. But now I always jested 
about your coming marriage and your future 
wife. This made youangry, which made me 
goon worse. That day, the last day of the 
month of Paush it was, you came to me with 
a garland of flowers.As you gave it to me, you 
were about to say something when I interrupt- 
ed you: “What a fool you are,” I cried, 
“to be always running after thankless tasks. 
What’s the use of presenting flowers to me? 
It is nothing but casting pearls before swine. 
Keep your presents for one who will want 
them.” 

You looked at me with eyes full of pain. 
You never expected such words from me. 
began to talk at random, as if I had not 
‘understood anything. But you did not know 
what it cost me to hurt you. Perhaps you 
thought that my heart was made of stone. 
But. out of such beds of stone the mighty rivers 
take their birth. 

You had come to say something, but it 
remained unspoken. You went out witha 
sad and disappointed look. I called in’ our 
neighbour Manda and began to talk and laugh 
with her aloud. I am quite sure that you 
heard me ; I meant you to do so. 

It was my love for you which made me 
hard as flint. I went on striking at your 
heart mercilessly. J must make you think me 
cruel and worthless. I must make you forget; 
I had promised to the old man. 

I was born -to a heritage of shame and 
ignominy. Iwas determined to keep it to 
myself. I would not allow any one to share 
it, least of all you. I would not let a particle 
of my shame rest upon you, and forma stain 
upon your fair name. So I tried to keep you 
at a distance from this child of sin. I was 
afraid that if once I let you guess the secret 
of my heart, nothing would keep you from 
me. You would gladly share my burden of 
shame. But I must not let you. You were 
the last of a noble family and I an outcast, 
whom God and man have forsaken. How 
could two such persons come together ? 

Once I thought of confessing everything 
to you. I wanted to hear all you ‘had to say 
and to tell all that filled my heart. I wanted 
, to tell, gt, what had caused me to behave: 
cdlikesa: heartless. bing and what it had. cost... 













me. But I -soon gave up that idea? Why « 4 
make your sorrow greater ? You must forget. $ 
me; then what was the use of such under 
standings ? But now I think I should havés 
told you all. 

Once again we met by the side of th 
lotuses.° Our eyes were full of. the memor 
of the first meeting. I turned’ off my eye 
lest they should reveal any secret, and sai 
lightly : “What a cane of flowers we hay 
this year !” 2 

“Why, don’t you remember,” you said, 
“last year, too, there was exactly such..a% Me 
profusion? We two sat here and made. a 
huge garland of white lotuses.” oe : 

“Qh, one cannot always remember ev ery- y 
thing that happened in one’s childhood,” Le 
replied. a 

“Childhood ? Why it was only last year ty se 
Do you forget so soon 2” oe 

“I cannot remember every trifle,” I replied 3 

with a show of disdain. pee 

Your voice had a mingling of sadness ine 
it when you said, “I remember many greaten oe 
trifles.” See 

“Then you must lend mea share of your: 
memory, I have nearly lost mine,” | sai 
with a laugh. s 

If I had you now near me I could tell ye 
that my memory for trifles was even greate 
than yours. I remembered every look, ever: 
gesture of yours ; I had got by heart all you 
habits, likes and dislikes. 1 pretended f£ 
ignore you, but I never ceased to look afte 
your every comfort. I tried to blind you, butis 
why were you so easily blinded? Why coul: 
you not see through my thin subterfuges ? * 

Gradually I grew more and more scare 
to you. I never had time to walk or talk wit! 
you. Butas I gave up things in outward 
appearance, in my inmost heart they estabegg 
lished themselves all the more firmly. . PS 
thought only of you ; I worked only for yı 
This was my only joy, that I could still serve% 
you though you knew it not. But seldom 
does the god know of the adoration of thegg 
votary. 

Every morning I went to the ai 
prostrate myself before the image of the gi 
To him alone. I confided my agony a 
sorrow. I told him alone of the deceit tha 
was practising with you, but it was for ‘yo 
good. h 
But this confession did not bring relié 
my heart. For you, I had cartied, decei 
into. BY dealings with. the 2 one En NA 
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teiveness. Daring the evening eee. 
hen I'stood with bowed head: and joined 
palms before the image of the god, it was not 
Ehe who filled my heart. I felt your gaze with 
$ my whole body. It flowed over me like a 
ream of holy water, purifying this body 
its inherited sin. I felt that the end of 
ly penance was drawing near. Purged of 
iesin in my blood in this life by your puri- 
Aging look, I should have you as my very 
wa when I should be born again. 
onechshell blew on and the silver lamps 
lazed, but [ had neither ears nor eyes for 
vem ; all my senses were then steeped in 
"The temple held nothing but you. 
vi now, every evening I feel your 
yeresence there and it fills me with rapture. 
€ But when I returned from the temple, 
sar used to take hold of my heart. If I had 
ide the god angry by n i of him, 


oe of your sinning. With bowed head 
upplicated to him, not for forgiveness, but 
{ punishment might fall only upon me. 

“My grandfather had told me that a god 
y- never be contaminated by man. Sol 
sided to dedicate myself to his service. He 
nld take care of 
Star I was determined that I- would never 
mecept the property which by right belonged 
I dreamed of myself in the future 
living in a little hut by the side of the 
aple and from there witnessing your home- 
made beautiful and happy by some fortu- 
e woman. But who knows if ever the 


m against it. Yet I cannot give up my 
am, ‘and I am taking care of your house 


3 able to make all over to you. 
y; Long years have passed since I first began 


sd dust of the Ply on off the stairs with 
But it is nothing but a habit 
©- For I know that the last particle of 
ear holy dust had long been Poon naay 
e wind. 


: oOo en . 3 wee : Ces a . 
e-temple “is yo` ober SO POWGEU: ñ 
arn. ey A ga ob: Sgt SE Ss Oo abies MEA ee 
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as it used to be in your days.’ Only a few old 
women still persist. But of the innumerable 
young village folk who thronged here every 
evening and made my entrance nearly imposs- 
ible, not one is seen any more. 

A great storm ravaged thé countryside 
that year. On the day of the storm, it grew 
dark even before evening. During the night | 
several large trees were torn down by the 
violence of the wind, many boats were wreck- 
ed and the river wildly broke down its banks, 
It was a mad dance of the elements, and man 
trembled before it. 

Before the storm broke, the evening wor- 
ship in the temple was somehow hurried 
through. All the people left in haste. I alone 
remained for the purpose of finishing my 
daily tasks. But I did not know that you too 
had lingered behind. I never set about my 
self-appointed tasks before the eyes of a 
single human being. Not even the priest of 
the temple knew anything about them. So it 
must have come as a sort of surprise to you. 

After trimming and polishing the silver 
lamps of the ‘temple and washing the back 
stairs, I came round to the front. I knelt 
down and swept the marble steps with my 
hair. The last rays of the departing daylight 
struck upon my white and gold sari and made 
it glow. This attracted your eyes and you 
came forward and asked, “Sunanda, what 
makes you kneel here before this god of 
stone 2?” 

The truth rushed to my lips. But I held 
it back. I must not tell you the truth before 
the day of final parting. ` So I said, “My god 
has made me kneel here.” 

‘Suddenly you cried out, «What is this ? 
Why do you sweep the stairs with your hair ? 
Who is the fortunate being, the dust of 
whose feet’ dare to aspire ŝo high ?” 

I laughed and said, “Do not you know 
that to a woman her beloved is above God ?” 

In the dark I could not see your face. 
But your voice was hoarse as you said, ‘What 
has he given you in return for this ?” 

“I do hot keep count of that, I am satisfied 
with giving.” 

“So you have given away all to him? 
Have you kept nothing at all for others ?” 

I replied, “No, when we give, we give 
all.” 

Then you said, “Sunanda, is ees then 
really no hope for me?” . ee 
I replied, indeed 1: Whati is that 
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You went away without another word. | 
too left soon after. 


, All through the night Ilay awake, listen- ` 


ing to the crash of thunder, and the roar of 
the river as it broke down its banks. The 
rain fell in torrents and at intervals the crash 
of a large tree, as it was uprooted and flung 
to the ground, penetrated to my room. 

Next morning, as I rose and looked out, I 
could scarcely recognise the long familiar 
scenes. All the old landmarks were gone, 
broken or washed away. Many houses had 
fallen, many lives were lost. But the havoc 
outside was nothing to the havoc in my heart. 
For that day I lost all. 


end 
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Since then I have not set eyes upon you 
I have not given up waiting. I want to tell yous 
everything before I go. But if Iam noto tole, 
tunate enough, this letter will tell yous Bags 


T want once more to see your face, the ie 


rs 


Then chalk die content, with the memory 
of this last meeting blooming like a whites 
lotus in the sea of tears which I called my! 
life. But I wonder, will so much ~ bes 
granted to me, who have been denied all fror 
my birth.” 
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By Sr. Nisan SINGH, — : = 


HERE are few men in England, and 
for that matter in India, who have 
given more serious consideration to 

the question of personal and political 
freedom in India as. affected by recent 
legislation passed by the Government of 
India and the decisions of the courts 
thereon than Mr. R. C. Reginald Nevill. 
As solicitor in the recent Amritsar riot 
appeal “Bugga and others vs. the King 
Emperor” he has had to examine with the 
minutest care the Government of India 
Acts 1915 and 1916 and other measures 
which affect Indian Liberty. In connection 
with that and allied matters he had to go 
to India sometime ago, and while there 
he met some of our most eminent lawyers— 
among them the Pandit Moti Lal Nehru, 

the Pandit. Madan Mohan Malaviya, , 
Mr. C. R. Das, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, Lalas 

Harkishenlal and “Duni Chand. In this: 
circumstance, I think, it may serve a useful 
purpose if J set down, in a condensed form, 

the gist of the many conversations I have 

had with him’ during the past few weeks 

on the effect of recent legislation and 


y flecisions upon Poea freedom in- Bue 
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Mr. Nevill being one of those Englishmen ` : 
who feel greatly concerned at the British: 
agents lowering in the outposts of the? 
Empire British “standards of governance; h 
civilization and justice, has very kindly. d 
consénted to my casting the substance ofa 4 
our talks in the form of the present, 4 
article. 3 
“I have read, ” said Mr. Nevill, “the” 
Rowlatt Act very carefully.” It is quite, ig 
true that the co-operation between the? 
miniature Star Chambers called “‘investi-i¢ 
gating bodies” and the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department presents a formidable: ee 
prospect, but even so, the powers of the 
Governor-General under section 72 of thes: 
Government of India Act 1915 as Inters’: 
preted by the Privy Council seem to me 
more formidable still. . ee 
Everything by way of abrogating sth sig 
liberties of the subject which is done unde 
the Rowlatt Act can be effected equall 
well by section 7 2, and when this ha 
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sx.’ Section 72 of the Government of India 
R -Act like many other sections of that Act, is 
aa based upon similar provisions in the older 
a Acts now superseded. To outward appear- 
a. ance it seems harmless enough, but the 
= application that it has recently received 
Tat the hands of the Governor-Geberal—an 
= application upheld by the Privy Council— 
gives it almost unlimited potentialities as 
3 an: instrument of oppression. 
“The Governor-General,” the section pro- 
T vides, ‘may in cascs of emergency make 
K and promulgate ordinances for the peace 
and good government of British India or 
“any part thereof, and any ordinance so 
B inade shall in the space of not more than 
‘one month from its promulgation have 


VARN 


the like force of Law as an act passed 
ay the Governor-General in Legislative 
pe omei. fa 

ge: The power of making such ordinances, 
Pike the power of the Governor. General in 
ecegislative Council to make laws, is of 


x Peourse subject to disallowance of the 
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ASOT Given. a Secretary, of State who is 
Saot vigilant, or who is unwilling to assert 
A E himself the Governor-General can use the 


E vast power conferred under this section to 







freedom of the Indian subjects of His 


ae 


E Majesty. Whenever he can be persuaded 
z that an emergency exists; he may dispense 


ae r. 


f with his council and legislate independent- 
zly, and the laws so made have full force 
lor six months provided that they are not 
h vires of the Government of India and. 













Z Crown, 

f° Whether this~ section is put into 
È operation or not, depends then entirely. 
F üupon the view taken as to what constitutes 
man emergency. An emergency may be a 
B\imere matter of nerves on the part of those 
A persons who are conscious of its existence. 
cH nfay even be possible for a masterful 
Land Ie head of a local Govern- 


Tto give him by ordinance paar powers 
in Vic province on the ground that an 
F emergency or a supposed emergency 
P exists. 
a oe Governor-General — Jast 
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z ‘Crown acting through the Secretary of 


Egiuterfere to his heart’s content’ with the ‘ 
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spring that such an T existed in 
the Punjab and he accordingly made a 
series of ordinances. 

- The sequence of important events needs 
to be -noticed to appreciate whether (a) 
the Governor-General was right in making 
use ‘of his ordinance-making powers and. 
(b), tf right, the ordinances which hein fact 
mace were in excess of the occasion, 

The fartal was held in Lahore and 
Amritsar on April 6th and on the 9th April. 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi was arrested at Palwal 
on the Punjab frontier and sent back to 
Bombay. Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal 
were deported from Amritsar on April 
10th. On the same day there was rioting, 
arson, destruction of the Banks and 
murder of the Bank officials at Amritsar. 
Disturbances also took place at Labore 


‘on the 10th and 11th April andat Gujran- 


wala on the 14th April. By the night of 
the 14th serious disorders were at an end. 

Nevertheless on April 14th Martial Law 
was proclaimed in the districts of Lahore 
and Amritsar and almost. immediately 
afterwards in Gujranwala, Gujrat and 
Lyallpur, in none of which districts had. a 
single murder taken place. On the procla- 
mation of Martial Law, the Bengal State 
Offences Regulation was put into force. 

This Regulation enables the Governor- 
General with regard to certain specified - 
offences to suspend the functions of thé 
ordinary courts in the districts in which it 
is in force and to order the trial by Court 
Martial of all persons, “taken in arms in 
open hostility to the British Government, 
or in the act of opposing by force of-arms 
the authority of the same, or in the actual 
commission of any overt act of rebellion 
against the state, or in the act of openly 
aiding and abetting the enemies of the 
British Government.” 

It needs to be emphasized that a person 
charged under this Regulation must be 
taken in the act of committing one of the 
offences enumerated, and if he is to be 
tried by Court Martial under this regula- 
tion the only penalty that can be inflicted 
upon him is death. In other words, the 
Regulation permits of all rebels taken 
red-handéd being tried by Court ‘ae 
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‘conferred by section 72 of the Government 


‘of India Act, 1915, powers which are, 
“Moreover, left entirely untouched by the 
new Act of last year. When the tribunals 
‘set up by Ordinance I, had been invested 
“with the full powers under Ordinance IV, 
(they proceeded to try not only charges 
(of crimes of violence but those which con- 
‘sisted of such offences as ‘sedition’ and 
| conspiracy to wage war against the King’, 
| the accused of this latter class of offences 
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aidable than making speeches and writing 


E- 
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h, 


$ and publishing newspaper articles. 
i The two most important cases of this 


class are the Amritsar Conspiracy Case and 


the Lahore Conspiracy Case. The judg- 
Mments in these cases frequently refer to 
the existence of a grave conspiracy, 
“though the records contain no evidence 
been called for the purpose of proving a 
Conspiracy. The evidence in both cases is 
very imperfectly recorded—especially, be it 
'moted, the evidence for the defence—but the 
only reference to a conspiracy is to be 


found in the judgments. This simply 


amounts to reiterated assertion entirely 
supported by evidence. 
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plaining that Lord Hunter’s Committee 


Having been guilty of nothing more for- 


Michael O’Dwyer is constantly com- 


which bears even the appearance of having © 


EPTEMBER, 1 i) 
up the tribunal was made or promulgated. 
At any moment then he can supersede 
the powers of the ordinary courts of law 
in favour of entirely irregular tribunals. 

It is curious that although the Privy 
Council has upheld the Governor-General 
in promulgating this ordinance, His 
Majesty’s Government have allowed the 
Secretary of State to declarè that the 
ordinance is too wide in its terms and 
that it is impossible not to disavow many 
of the acts committed under the powers 
which it conferred. nee 

This however being so there are several 
questions which must inevitably arise. 
First, if the ordinance is in fact open to 
these grave objections why was it not 
disallowed by the Secretary of State 
before the mischief was done. Secondly, 
there is the more important question,— 
if in future a similar ordinance is made 
where “due limits to its application are 
not ensured,’’ will the Secretary of State 
feel himself bound by Mr. Montagu’s 
despatch of the 26th of May to disallow 


any such ordinance even although it is 


strictly within the legal powers of the 


Governor-General to make it ? He may ; 


but surely legislation is required to 


guarantee the liberty of the subject. 


Has taken no notice of these ‘findings’ 


lof the existence of a conspiracy. The 
s ‘eason is obvious. They were not worthy 
lof serious notice. Is Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
Conscious of the very poor compliment 
that he is paying to the intelligence and 
een of so eminent a lawyer as Lord 
‘Hunter : zi 


The present position is full of incon- 
sistency and contradiction. The Privy 
Council declares that the Governor-General 


has not exceeded his powers and the 


ie 2 dun a A . nid ? 
T The real danger of the Privy Council | 


Secretary of State says that he has not 
exercised them properly. Seeing that in 
promulgating Ordinance IV of 1919 the 
Governor-General has enabled the Punjab 
Government to imprison for a period of at 
least eight months many persons on 
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‘having found that the promulgation of 
Ordinance IV of 1919 was within the 
[power of the Governor-General appears to 
(be that unless prevented by the Secretary 
lof State almost any kind of ordinance 
'abrogating the right of the citizen would 
"be competent to the Governor-General. 

A It would seem that he can on any occa- 
[sion of supposed emergency set up a tribu- 
‘mal constituted as he shall think fit and 
‘directed to try any Indian for any offence 
‘notwithstanding that the offence was 


“committed long before thec dinance setting 
' et . ok + > ee ap “a r SE aE TINAR G 


charges which admittedly ought never to 
have been tried by the tribunals passing 
the various sentences, the matter is no 
light one, and it is dificult to understand 
why the Secretary of State should wel- 
come the opportunity which his despatch 
_ of the 26th May affords, to assure Lord 
Chelmsford of the sense of obligation 
which His Majesty’s Government feel 
to him personally for the manner in which 
he has fulfilled his high trust. _ 5 
Lord Chelmsford by promulgating Ordi- 
nance nance No. IV of 1919 andthe Privy Council | 
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by upholding him have aes us that the 
Governor-General ofIndia has on occasions 
the powers of an autocrat, while the 
results of autocracy are demonstrated by 
the obvious and admitted injustice done 
under the powers conferred by the 
ordinance. , | 

It is the concern of the British people 
to see toit that those who have suffered 
this injustice are reinstated and that ade- 
quate reparation is made to them for 
their suffering and loss. 

It is both foolish and unreasonable for 
Englishmen to expect that the judgment 
of History will be kinder to them than to 
the Germans..if they adopt the same 
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-are but the culminations of two policies 









methods and act upon the same principles’ 
By opposing material to moral avd 
spiritual forces the Prussian militarigg 
has brought the once mighty Gerniagy 
Empire to the dust. Sir Michael O’ Dwy 
and General Dyer would lead us aloud 
the same path. Amritsar and Louvain 


ate 











based upon the same principles. If- we 
value our Empire and all that is best i a 
its traditions, we must not only refuse te 
follow the lead which these two men have 
given us, but we must seek out some: 
means by which we may emphasize ou 
disapproval without ambiguity or equi 
cation. pe 
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HERE was one man in East Africa, 
whose name was on every one’s lips, 
—Mayjor Grogan. -I was not able to 

meet him, because he was away in Eng- 
land, but the magic of his name was so 
widespread, that I seemed almost to be 
able to picture him and know him, even 
without seeing him at all. 

Many persons spoke to me about Major 
Grogan, as the ‘Cecil Rhodes’ of East 
Africa. It seemed to mea singularly in- 
appropriate title, because, on the race 
question, he had. chosena policy which 
was the very reverse of that of the Sonth 
African statesman. In Cape Colony and 
in Rhodesia, as I was able to see with my 
own eyes, the policy of Cecil Rhodes,— 

“The Franchise for every civilised man,” 
had been carried out; and, as a direct 
consequence, the Indians in these two 
countries have received better treatment 
than elsewhere and have been more res- 
pected. But Major Grogan and his 
ardent followers have always stood ont 
for,— 


“The White Man’s Franchise,” 
and this policy, whichis now hardening into 


. a political a a and down the length | 


` is a fact of great significance and interest, 


wat 
. aes 


and breadth of East and Central Afric 
has already led to untold bitterness, an 
is certain to lead in the end to bloodshes 
and revolution. For even apart from the 
bitter animosity which must necessari 
possess the hearts of, the Indian settlers 
the future hatred that will be engenderet 
in the minds of the East African native 
themselves has to be considered. They 
White Man, who follows Major Grogan ag 
a leader, aims at nothing more or les) 
than a ‘brute-force’ domination over the, 
inhabitants by his own invading racës 
which is rapidly expropriating and res 
ducing to a servile position the original 
possessors of the soil. . ii ‘2 

The Indian settlers (who came before? 
the European) never aimed at this ; andai 
























in the world today, that there is nota 
single country, towhich Indians have. gone 
out as colonists, wherefrom they e hak | 
permanently dispossessed the originai 
dwellers on the soil. Whatever war-con: 
quests were made, were confined ultimately 
to India itself. Even 1 in Java and- Cari A 


ment by Hindu princes and settlers ‘appease! 
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A rather than by conquest in 
= ; battle. 

© But to return to -Major Grogan,—how- 
ever much one may dislike his political 
j i and racial views, it is impossible not to 
- see in him today the expression of that 
: type of settler, who is likely more and 
* more in the future to make East Africa his 
~ own occupied territory, Major Grogan’s 
s character is that which is very definitely 
< before the eyes of the average English 
‘colonist in East Africa. For that very 
¿ reason, it is worth while to analyse it 
and to find out what it denotes for 
pa humanity. 

There is, first of all, “an abounding 
energy and vigour, together with a reck- 
s less physical bravery, which make any 
amount of suffering endurable,—a forceful- 
= ness which indomitably pushes its way 
Bthrough every obstacle. This force is 
dificult either to estimate or to define : 
meat is like something elemental. Major 
; TGr ogan, who is an Irishman, possesses this 
a M ejemental force, and it makes up some part 
of the magic of his personality. 

In the second place, there is an extra- 
rdinarily close comradeship with those 
ho belong to the same race in a foreign 
nd,—the common pride of being a 
white man’, which brings with it an open, 
= unbounded hospitality to those of the 
same blood. The arrogance which is 
| | nvolved 3 in this assumption of superiority 
Eto all others is obvious; and this paper 
2 “will show some of its most hateful effects. 

é the charmed circle of the ‘white race’ itself, 
Sa kind of blood- comradeship exists, which 
pis stimulating and electrical. An insult 
T: ‘offered to this blood-brotherhood sends 
fa shock through the whole society and 
leads sometimes to madness. 
`- The third distinguishing quality, which 
met with everywhere in East Africa, was 
n afl-round business capacity and a 
ower of hard, concentrated work. These 
> o settlers are no comfort table, 
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‘But it must be remembered, that, within 


is being done with open eyes ; 


Either 
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energies for pressing forward business 
schemes must be exceptional. 

All that I have mentioned hitherto 
may by some be regarded, (just like a 
sudden outbreak in Nature),as one of those 
explosions of human energy that must 
somehow find its vent and outlet in the 
world. The rush of flood-water must 
find its proper level. We may dread some 
of its devastating effects, but we cannot 
avoid its irruption or expansion. This 
aspect may first of all occupy the imagin- 
ation. But when this force is so employed 
as to harden into brutal callousness the 
insolence of race domination, the consci- 


-ence of mankind, which has- been restless 


and uneasy before, at once revolts. For 
this consuming energy of a stronger race, 
when directed against a weak and defence- 
less people, is perhaps the most evil and 
pernicious of all the evil ‘forces that have 
been let loose in the world today. It has 
absolutely no redeeming feature. It leads 
to the wreckage of humanity. 

After travelling in very many lands and 
among different peoples, [know no country 
where the dangerisso terribly immediate of 
this evil-force being let loose to-do mischief 
in out own generation as in East Africa. 
It is destroying in that great land the 
native population, as surely as the abori- 
ginals of Australia were destroyed by the 
English settlers, who killed them off with 
firearms and whisky and gin, or the Red 
Indians of North America were destroyed 
by the pioneer settlers there, who used 
the same devastating weapons. The pro- 
cess in East Africa may be slower to-day 
but it is hardly at present less certain. 

The horror of the whole thing is, that it 
and the 
ruthless greed, which is effecting it, is 
driving all before it like a devouring flame. 
Here are the words about it written 
with regard to South Africa in his younger 
days, by Major Grogan himself, and they 
remain even more true of East Africa 
to-day : 

“We (white men).are dependent on the 
aid of the natives. To assist us, they must 
be moulded to our ways. But they do 
not want to be; and yet they must. 
we give w tHe Bar Coma 
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nercially, or we must make them work: 
nd mere abuse of those who point out 
his impasse can never change the fact. 
Ve must decide, and soon. Or rather, 
ae white men of South Africa will decide. 
fay History (the philosophy, which 
eaches by examples) teach us at last to 
e discreet. I have seen too much of the 
rorld to have any lingering beliefs that 
Vestern Civilisation benefits native races. 
ocially, physically and morally its advent 
stheir death-knell. Still we have taken 
p the task. Let us see with open eyes 
he issues which that task entails. For 
ure as the tide, comes the moment when 
here is no longer room for both peoples 
o live together their own individual lives: 
t that moment one must bow or leave 
he path. . 

“I have swiall sympathy with the 
apitalist regime [Major Grogan tow 
whs 300,000 acres of East Africa and is 
rerhaps its largest capitalist.—c. F. A.] 
nd I am convinced that the immediate. 
iture of South Africa is nipped by the 
cost of the land monopoly. ‘But itis the 
egime in which we live as yet, and till it, 
op-heayy, crumbles to the ground the 
ative, too, must fall into line. We have 
tolen his land. Now we must steal his 
mbs. The setting apart of native , 
‘eserves’ does but defer the issue. In 
ime, the white man will. have all. Itis 
lappening in New Zealand: it is happen- 
ig in the United States: it will happen 
1 Africa none the less. 

“Lack of incentive precludes any volun- 
ary development from the existing com- 
qunism into progressive State socialism, 
ı which the negro would reap the fruits. 
“here remains a possible alternative. It is 
he organisation of African Society on 
he lines of the Incas of Peru: that is, the’ 
ivision of society into two strata, of 
rhich the lower (the negro race) does the 
aerial work and draws sufficient of the 
woceeds to meet all simple wants, while 
he upper (the white race) organises, 
lirects and takes all the surplus produce. 

“Compulsory labour in some form is the 
orollary of our occupation of the country, » 
ind the sooner we grasp this essential 
act the. petter. chance there will be that 
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' South Africa will settle .down in the 
shadow of the flag. It is pathetic, but f 
is Historyn The immediate cause can: 
found by a simple measurement of skal 
The primary cause lies hid in those gree 
words of Rhodes: ‘Tread me down : pasi 
on : I have done my work.’ ” 

This’ was the philosophy of history 
which Major Grogan learnt in his travels 
up and down Africa, He has brought i 
into his own life-work in -East Africa 
There are two driving incentives behind it 
The first is the fanatical cult of the ‘Whit 
Race’, which takes the place of religion 
The second is the consuming desire to ge 
rich quickly, which sweeps away all mora 
considerations. te 

A notorious incident, in which Maja 
Grogan was the protagonist, will bes 
explain the barbaric cult of the ‘Whit 
Race’ with its sacrificial ritual. Th 
facts were specifically related to me by an 
English official, who is one of the oldest 2% 
and sanest Englishmen in the country seg 
He was in Nairobi at the time, and hi 
account may be relied on. 

Two native African rickshaw-men were 
dragging a rickshaw uphill, which hat 
inside it two English women. One of thes 


was leaning forward. The rickshaw coolt 
touched the arm of the English womai 
who was sitting forward beckoning t; 
her to sit back. This action of the native 
was regarded by an English onlooker t 
be insulting toa white woman. The two 
rickshaw coolies were therefore seized andi 
taken before the English Magistrate, = 
dismissed the case. : 

Thereupon, the ritual of the religion ` 
the ‘white race’ began to be performed) 
with its full ceremonial. Captain Grogan 
(as he was then), at the head. of three 
hundred settlers, rode down to the Courts 
House, took the two natives out a. 
the hands of the police and flogged*therm 3 

with his own whip nearly to death in fronts3 
of the Court House and in the presence off 
the P A The a ceremony , 
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Captain Grogan was convicted, : 








































: - Colonists’ Association immediately 
“complained by telegram to the Secretary 


Ea special commission. The Secretary of 
State, Lord Elgin, in his Despatch wrote 
pas follows :— 

ne “The contention of the defendants was 
Ethat the flogging was justified, because 
ithe natives had been guilty of insulting a 
white woman. The defendant, Bowker, 
‘for instance, expressed himself as follows :— 
2 As it has always been the first principle 
Taith me to flog a nigger on sight who 
[insults a white woman, I felt it my duty 
Wto take the step I did and thatin a public 
[piace asa warning to the natives? ” 

«,. The Secretary of State has no difficulty 
a ‘disposing of the charge brought against 
che rickshaw coolies. The Despatch is 
Froo long to do more than quote its con- 
: luding words, which are of significance in 
ae idia as well as in Africa, It runs as 
ae sllows : =m 

B- -The fear of a native rising, which has 
n duced some of those who took part in the 
7 logging to demand arms and Ammunition 
por their own protection, do not appear 
Rio have any foundation. Iam bound to 
Bobserve, however, that the commission of 
ich flagrant acts of lawlessness and in- 
Sustice, as those of which the defendants 
Bs this case have been found guilty, is the 
E purest way to provoke an outbreak.” 

‘In accordance with the religious tenets 
: Fihe ‘White Race Superiority’, the same 
ey S Grogan, who had lynched these 
iwo offenceless natives, at the head of 
i TA hundred white men, expressed him- 
elf only a short time ago on the Indian 
Pauestion. The speech was a speech of 
welcome to Sir Edward Northy. The 
[Settlers Daily Paper .reported it as 


i ‘Maj or Grogan referred to the Indian 
Bquestion as being the most urgent of the 
köt. But he pointed out that it had been 
forced upon the Europeans by the Indians 
{ themselves. It was not likely that British 
eoeople would submit to the rule of inferior 
f people. (Hear, Hear, and applause), 
phere might be a few decent and intelligent 
Findians in the country, but no more. ‘If’, 
? 3 a 


Vof State, and asked for a special retrial and 


possible line of demarcation. 


a Indians Haze their claim < on 
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what they have Sane in this war, I dispute 
it, Sir. I believe’ they contributed one 
hundred and fifty stretcher bearers and 
certainly some have given one tenth of one 
per cent of their profiteering profits. When 
we were on the War Council and were 
given authority to compel Indians to take 
part in the campaign, I think we selected 
something like twenty Indians. Now 
almost without* exception these gentlemen 
burst into tears: they all pleaded in- 
capacity, an aged parent, etc., ete, And 
such as were selected went back “to 


Mombasa, where some deliberately con- 


tracted venereal disease to escape military 
obligations. If that is their claim to 
obtain control of the position in Africa, it 
is wonderful ! 

. “No English Cabinet has the. right to 
settle this problem, because if you once 
establish a precedent, there will be‘ no 
The right to 
take part in the business of this country is 
a general right and everyone—Indian or 
otherwise—must be so entitled. But once 
give the Indian participation in the 
control of this country: and before you 
know where you are, the majority of 
control will have passed over to a race 
which has never known how to govern 
itself, much less anybody else. The union 
of South Africa has definitely closed the 
front door to the Indians. We are the 
guardians of the back door. And I say, 
that no man, until this matter has been 
decided in full council not only in the 
Union of South Africa, but in Nigeria, 
Soudan, Nyassaland,—I say, no man has 
the right to establish a precedent about 
Indians, which will make it difficult for 
those other countries. (Cheers). That it is 
a difficult position we all realise. We 
sympathise with you, Sir, in the task you 
have before you. But I think it is only 
right—English—that we should state to 
you on your arrival in this country, un- 
equivocally, definitely, what our views 
are. (Applause)’’ 


I will not comment on the insults of this’ 


venomous speech, nor willl take up the 
space of this niagazine in order to contra- 
dict them. But what I wish to pomt out 
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_ behind them,—this worship of the White In my next article, I shall dea 
_ Race. It would seem as if one of its the effects which the greed of wealt 
_ settled and established Articles of Belief the part of the ruling white race, is 
« was this that Indians are ‘an inferior ducing on the Hast African populatier 
people.’ In the orgy of bitterness and © | EE cei cde 
passion which. such acreed produces, any (To be continued) a 
story, provided it is black enough, can C. F. ANDRE 
readily be believed. a 
INVITATION TO AMERICA 
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CHORUS: ‘COME ON IN, SAMMY, THE WATER’S FINE!” 
—Morris in the New Haven Journal-Courier. 
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SUNLIT FIELDS E 
What light lies on the fields Sank the lit fields to rest, - AO 


That has so still a shade ; ERN Tranced by some vision bright, - S 
What sun at flood l Of lands that never lose ee: 


So large a quiet made ? The enchantment of the light! 


Where hours that flow as waves, 
Fall to a golden peace, 

Noiseless as air, . 

When sounds of water cea 
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PROOF THAT MONKEYS TALK 


Dr. RICHARD L. GARNER’S 


EXPERIENCE AND 


OBSER- 


VA- 


TIONS. 


A LIFETIME ofstudy and nearly a quarter 
iN of self-imposed exile in 
M. the dense jungles of Africa enabled 
the painstaking American, the late Dr. 
Richard L. Garner to make important 
and interesting discoveries concerning 
monkey speech. He classified the speech 
sounds of monkeys, distinguished one 
mundred simian “words” and learned the 
meaning of thirty of them. Many have cast 


‘doubt on the sincerity of his labours and 


the value of their results. It is difficult to 
see why one capable of such expensive in- 
telligent and painstaking investigations 
hould be deemed guilty of the intention 
o fool the world. Dr. Garner, just before 
nis death, which lamentable event took 
place very recently, told in an article in the 
Popular Science Monthly’ what there 
was behind his faith, It was his last 
vord on the subject to which he devoted 
is life. He was not out to convince the 
public, he knew what atough job it is. 
He simply presented the essential facts 
thus far tabulated on the subject of simian 
speech, so that the reader might draw his 
own conclusions. He tells us : 
_ The word speech is used throughout 
as a more exact term than language, 
which is often used inan ambiguous or 
g Let us begin then by 
asking : What is speech ? i 
_ My reply is: 
_ Any oral sound voluntarily uttered 
with the definite purpose of conyeying a 


yre-conceived idea, concept, or impression 
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from the mind ofthe speaker to that of 
another is speech. 

From this plain and simple premise we 
proceed to collect the salient facts on the 
question of simian speech and briefly re- 
count how those facts have been formed 
by many years of methodic research. 
The limits of space preclude many minor 
and incidental observations that corrobo- 
rate the main facts. 

All through my early life I observed 
instances of intercommunication between 
animals. For some years my studies were 
only casual and the results incoherent, 
but my progress, though slow, was con- 
stantly in one direction, for I had faith in 
my own ability to solve the riddle of 
speech. In the mean time I had sorted 
out certain sounds that appeared to 
qualify as elements of speech and others 
that did not. The former were voluntary, 
more or less modulated, and expressed a 
desire ; while the latter were involuntary 
or accidental, and expressed no deliberate 
mental process. The one group I classed 
as speech sounds and the other as ano- 
malous sounds. 

One day I visited the Cincinnati Zoo- 
logical Garden, where Isaw a large man- 
drill caged with a lot of small monkeys 
of three or four different species. The 
cage was divided into two compartments 
with a small doorway between them. 
It was quite evident that the big mandrill 
was a source of terror to the monkeys. 


I noticed that some of them were con- 
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stantly watching his movements and from 
time to time uttering peculiar sounds. It 
was also clear that the sounds conveyed 
some idea to the small monkeys which 
inspired them with fear or quieted them, 
according to the conduct of the mandrill. 
I spent the whole day watching those 
animals until I was convinced that they 
could understand the meaning of the 
sounds well enough to be guided in their 
actions by the information conveyed. This 
incident opened a new avenue of study. 

Among the great difficulties in deter- 
mining the speech of animals, not the 
least is to distinguish the exact quality 
or intonation of sounds made by the same 
animal at different times, to remember 
the actions that attend them and the 
results that follow them. It took me a 
long time to learn that no two species of 
monkeys had the same vocabulary, and 
that strange monkeys of different kinds, 
when first brought together, could not 
understand each other, though they 
learned readily. 

After countless difficulties, I went to 
Washington and sought the aid of Dr. 
Frank Baker. He let me have the use of 
two monkeys which were kept in a small 
annex of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Taking a gramophone to the building, I 
first placed the two monkeys in different 
rooms so that neither of them could see 
‘or hear the other. Then on the wax 
cylinder I made a record of the sounds 
uttered by the male monkey. 

This was not difficult, forhe was in a 
loquacious mood. Taking this record 
into the other room, it was reproduced to 
the female. She evinced great interest and 
anxiety. She rushed to the horn, looked 
into it and all around it, thrust her arm 
into it, and chattered to it. 

Then a record of her voice was made 
and repeated to the male, who became 
more excited and vociferous than ever. 
By repeating and varying these experi- 
ments I was convinced that these two 
monkeys absolutely understood the sounds 
thus reproduced. Dr. Baker was likewise 
convince ]. 

After a cursory study of several 
specimens elsewhere, I selected the brown 
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Dr. Garner in the cage where he sat motionless; 
for long hours listening to and recording 4 
the talk of the jungle folk. 3 


L) 


capuchin monkey because it was one of 
the most talkative. Incidentally I observe 
that there were certain sounds that the: 
used more frequently than others. Upo: 
one of these I focussed my efforts, and by 
noting the actions ofthe monkeys when 
uttering or hearing that sound I soon 
began tò make deductions as to its 
meaning. EE 

The method by which I proceeded wa 
so simple that any novice can follow it. 
selected a young capuchin monkey in Cen» 
tral Park and made a clear record ofits 
voice on a phonograph. In fact, I made 
several of these, each containing the sound 
that Í regarded as most important. These 
cylinders were taken to Cincinnati and 
there reproduced to a specimen of the 
same kind whose conduct was carefully 
studied. A second machine recorded the 
sounds made in response and at the 
same time the conduct of the secon 
monkey was noted. 


















Susie had just had her photograph taken by 

_ flash-light. She did not like it and was dis- 
= inclined to face the machine again, but Dr. 
_ Garner told her in her own language that 
it was all right, and you can see by Susie’s 
expression that she was going to take his 
___-word for it although still rather anxious. 





Having made a score or so of such re- 
cords and duly tabulated the actions of 
the animals at the moment of uttering 
or hearing-the sounds, I was enabled 
to carry about with me and study those 
sounds at leisure, to compare them with 
others, and ultimately to make a ten- 
tative translation of some of them. 
With those records and data I went to 
Shicago, where the experiments were 
continued and amplified. After adding 
several new cylinders I returned to New 
York to resume and elaborate the ex- 
_ periments. 

By certain manipulations of the pho- 
nograph, such as changing speed, revers- 
ing the cylinder, and other means, the 
sounds can be converted into divers 
forms, analyzed and studied in many 
aspects. Such experiments show the 
essential difference between musical notes 
and spoken sounds, which the keen ear 
of the monkey perceives more readily 
than our own ears do. . 

Now and again a new sound was add- 
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ed to the list and the experiments extend- 
ed to four or five other species of mon- 
keys. . Finally, the chimpanzees in the 
Cincinnati gardens confirmed my opinion 
that the higher types of animals had 
the higher types of speech, and this fact 
induced me to go where I could study 
the Gorilla and Chimpanzee in a state of 
nature. 

Allotted space here precludes even a 
synopsis of my seven voyages to tropi- 
eal Africa, where I have lived most of the 
time for twenty-seven years, during 
which I have owned and studied in my 
premises thirty-nine specimens of those 
apes, besides a greater number in a wild 
state. 

Living alone in the depths of the great 
jungle cut off from all social and intel- 
lectual intercourse with my own. race, 
having no companion but an ape which 
was likewise isolated from his kind, it 
is surprising how quickly and how well 
we learned to understand each other. 
In summing up the results of my re- 
searches in the African jungles I would 


cite the following cogent facts. 


The phonograph shows that the high- 
er types of simians havea greater vocal 
range and a greater number of phonetics, 
more clearly enunciated, more uniform 
in quality, and apparently more definite 
in meaning than have animals of inferior 
types. Those characters are more 


marked in the chimpanzee. than in any 


other animal below man. 

The next fact in the order of import- 
ance is that certain oral sounds of 
simians are essentially the same in con- 
tour and phonetic quality as certain 
sounds of human speech. Conspicuous 
among these are the basic sounds of deep 
“aY as in war; short “a”, as in hat; 
long “u”, asin blue; short “u”, as in 
but; short “o”, as in cot; occasionally 
long “o”, as in move; and the dipthong 
“eu”, asin the French peu. Every simian 
does not utter all of these sounds ; but 
the chimpanzee does, and there are other 
sounds more obscure. 

While itis impossible to repre.ent most 
animal sounds by letters of the alpha- 


bet, allofthe sounds here cited are cap- 
* 





Jim is aiding the research by 
making a phonograph 
record. 


able of being articulated to consonant 
elements, or vocalized, as it is technically 
called; and some of these, as uttered by 
the apes, actually carry in them inci- 
pient consonants, such as the initial and 
the vanishing sounds of the semi-yowels 
“w” and “y”, together with perceptible 
gutturals and labials. These features 
suggest a transition state in the evolu- 


tion of speech and warrant the an 


that the phonetics of the ape are abo 
as nearly like those of man as the phy- 
sical type of the ape is to tahot man. 

The next item is that “€ertai oral 
sounds of simians are recognized by other 
monkeys of the same kind, and their 
meaning is sufficiently definite to evoke 
a uniformity of response that justifies 
the assumption that those particular 
sounds have a meaning that serves the 
purpose of the animal, just as human 
speech serves that of man ; that the same 
sound usually produces the same effect 
upon those that hear it, and that certain 
other sounds uniformly produce certain 
other effects upon them. 

Note also the fact that the sounds are 
habitually addressed to some particular 
individual or group with the evident pur- 
pose of evoking a response from the object 
addressed as must be inferred from the 
speaker repeating the sound until a 
response is elicited ; and it is apparent that 
the speaker is conscious of a definite 
meaning to the sound he utters since obser- 
vation proves that no simian habitually 
utters those sounds when alone. . 





This is Jim’s Expres- 
sion after listening 
to his own record. 
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. » . . . r- 
Jim listening critically tothe _ i 
sound of his own sitet 
voice. “GES; 


regulates the loudness, pitch and qua 
of tone shows that he is aware uf 
values of speech sounds as a means pe 
communication ; and this fact implies that — 
he possesses both the instinct and the a] 
faculty of speech. = 

It has been shown that all simians re- 
cognize and apparently understand the | 








Susie laughing and threatening to tickle Dr. 
Garner, who had just tickled her. Her laugt 
sounds very much like the chuckie iai f 
human being. 
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vocal sounds peculiar to their own race 
when those sounds are imitated by the 


_ phonograph and other meçhanical agencies. 


j 
k 


These facts show that the sound alone is 


_ the medium of conveying the concept. 


The vocabulary of every race of animals 
is measured by its actual, normal need. It 
consists of a few single sounds of categoric 


meaning, which are not qualified by any 


_ auxiliary terms or united into sentences. 


f 


I 


paucity of words does not lessen their 
-reality as speech. A word is the smallest 
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Weuh means “What’s that ?” Said less 
softly it implies a request. Ki-uh means “I 
want.” Krii? means “Where?” Afr-r-r 
means danger. Qhui expresses want. Our-h 
means “Where are you ?”’ Eu-nh means 
“Here.” Khi-ia means “Look out !” Khi- 
tu-hou orders a retreat. Chu-h means 
Hark.” aR | | 

Garner’s favourites were the Chimpan- 
zees. He believed that they possessed the 
most extensive ape vocabulary. He really 
seemed to understand the chimps. He 

would stop before their cages. Perhaps all 
of them would be napping, lying on their 
backs with a covering of straw and a 


She could assemble 
three letters of her name, but had no idea 


"Susie in her own kindergarten, where she studied Susie learning to spell. 
= colours, geometrical forms, and numbers. With . 


the bell on the table she would summon her 


a 


bes keeper whenever she needed his attention, 


“unit of expression, but it is speech—just as 
a single drop of water is as real water as 
‘a tubful. All data focus upon the con- 
clusion that every simian has the faculty of 
speech sufficiently developed to express any 
desire, need or mental process as clearly as 
he is capable of conceiving it. | 
It is believed, concluded Dr. Garner, that 
man himself is evolvedfroma simian proto- 
type. Why may not his speech likewise be 
evolved from the same source? If, as my 
research shows, the sounds uttered by 
simidhs perform the same functions in simi- 
an economy-as human speech does for man, 
in what respect is it not speech ? 
It is next to impossible to express 
nimal speech—by symbols, but Dr. Garner 
set down as nearly as possible some words 
from the monkey vocabulary. 


young chimp, 


of what she was doing, 


super-blacksmith-like forearm covering 
their eyes in a decidedly human attitude. 
Professor Garner would utter a chimp 
“word’’—the nearest phonetic spelling of 
it is u-g-h, a sort of grunt. He would say, 
“ugh, ugh, ugh,” and. instantly all the 
chimps would arouse and come to the bars 
of their cage and reply, at the same time 
observing him with deep curiosity. 

_In his book, “Apes and Monkeys”, 
Garner told of his efforts to teach his pet 
| Moses, to utter human 
words. He tried the animal on “mama”, 
a word that is almost universal among the 
peoples of the earth; the German word 
“wie” and the French word for fire “feu”. 


Moses, according to Garner, learned to 


Say “feu”, but his “f’ had a “v” sound. 
He tells in his book of holding the little 


y 








eature on his lap hours on end, day after 
ay, and saying again and again, “feu”, at 
1e same time pointing to a lighted match 
r some other bit of fire. Finally, he says, 
is patience was rewarded, and Moses 


ould say “feu” every time he saw a 
atch lighted or encountered any kind of 
æ. Garner cited this as an example of the 
himpanzee’s ability to acquire new 
eech-sounds. He firmly. believed that had 
oses lived to maturity he would have 
ught him to utter English words with a 
nse of their meaning. 
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SPRINGTIDE 


I have hearkened to the Wise Men r the East 
And the Swift Ones of the West ; 
I have communed with them that find in their EE 


Beginning aad End of things. 
But look you ! my feet go de 









If Satan, as is sometimes 
actually did make the monkey as 
parody on the masterpiece of crea on 
certainly succeeded in making it % 
imitation of the original in more » 
than one. 


In fecnig to other animals we 
conclude by saying that all animal life I 
some method of communication. In sot 
cases it isn’t vocal, but it satisfies 1 
same need, a 
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‘in piny hactacs! 


And over my roof the willow-c erry waves, 

And all the gods of the garden shrines and the woodlands 
Are laughing as of old ; and I, too, see 

Gold that was hidden from the keenest eyes, 





And hear the secret music, 


Fully awake with me into the mountains 


And sing unto the stars ! 


SYRIA'S SELF-DETERMINATION 


PREM Prince Faysal, son of King Hussein of 
Hejaz, “his conquering banner shook from 

Syria” on March 8, 1920, and was pro- 
imed the country’s first constitutional king, 
incidentally joined the ranks of those in vari- 
s parts of the world who bewail the ‘‘extinc- 
n” of President Wilson’s ‘fourteen points.” 
a sptech before the National Committee at 
mascus, preceding his coronation, he referred 
ais - journe ourney: Reatestope, whither he had been 
led Pepe as quoted in a 
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Who will come 
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had declared tothe Allies that “the Ara bs 
not aspire for war and conquest, but seek r “a 
ther their independence, which is their it 
able right. They seek to revive their ae 1 
civilization, to which the magnificent mains 
of Andalusia still testify.” But how America’ 
defection from treaty proceedings affecte hz ing 
Faysal’s conduct may be judged fans 
lowing avowal : 

“Alas, that America, whose _ 
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be abolished—has 
Withdrawal the foundations of modern diplo- 
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Falso evident to 
| what the nation demanded, 
Fand what I declared to you 
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have been shaken ! 


When Į heard of the agree- 
"ment between Mr. Clemen- 


» ceau and Mr. Lloyd George, 
"which was arrived 


at on 
September 13 last, it became 
evident to me that our 
nation was in danger of 
being subjugated; it was 
me that 


Tänd the world about Syria, 
bis just, and that if the na- 
tion does not stand now 
for its rights, it will be in 
“danger of division and en- 


slavement.”’ 

© Another proof of the in- 
Htegrity of Syrian 
| itentions is found by Syri- 
an editors in King Faysal’s 


É 


peace 


Tetter to President Wilson 


Ton April 7, in which he 


pappeaed for the recognition 
EO 


Syria under his rule. 
From the letter a Nation- 


"alist newspaper of Damas- 
A cus, ad-Difa, cites the follow- 
Eg; 


mund as we demand no- 


thing but a natural right 
consecrated by our sacri- 
)fices in the Great War, and 


Mm > 


established by our history, 
"we hope that the Allied 


"governments will welcome 


Hour new govenment with a 






se 


assist 

s by removing the stum- 
“bling-blocks in the way of 
Nour progress. Our only 
desire is to live in security 


ser se of relief, and 





Bad peace under the flag of 


I 


"universal peace.” 


er 


I King Faysal’s chief ad- 
Myviser in foreign affairs, the 
Syrian Brigadier-General J. 
"Haddad, resents a question 
Vasked in the House of Com- 
“mons regarding the ‘self- 
appointed King of Syria,” 
‘and tells the story ofthe 
King elevation in a letter 
‘to the London Morning 
Post, from which we quote 
‘an part : 

T “King Faysal occupies 
‘his position by the best of 
‘titles: the will of the people. 





withdrawn, and 


A 


‘That will was exprest through the Syrian Con- 
(gress, an elected body, chosen, as far as the 


with its 





KING FAYSAL I. OF SYRIA 


America’s withdrawal from the 

peace table, he says, obliged him 

to proclaim his kingdom to save 

Syria from division and enslave- 

ment. In his left hand he holds a 

dagger, the emblem, not the instru- 
ment, of authority. 
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unsettled condition of the country permitted, on 
the old Ottoman franchise, which in certain 


cases was enlarged to reme- 
dy inequalities in represent- 
ation. And the reason 
why thechoice of the Syrian 
people lighted on the Emir 
Faysal is easy to under- 
stand. Hehas been through- 
out his public career the 
leader of the Arab National 
movement in Syria. Na- 
turally, much of that work 
before the war had to be 
done in secret, and it was 
not until his father, King 
Hussein, entered the war, 
on the side of the Allies, 
that the Emir Faysal was 
able to throw off the mask 
and stand off openly ‘for 
the freeing of Syria from 
the Turk. It was not, there- 
fore, due to the mere chance 
of war that the Emir Fay- 
sal, with the northern Arab 
Army, consisting of regular 
troops recruited from Syria 
and Mesopotamia, with a 
large number of irregular 
Bedouins from the Arabian 
and Syrian deserts, found 
himself at Damascus when 
the Turkish Power collaps- 
ed. Hehad all along been 
regarded, both by the peo- 
ple themselves and by the 
Powers who were constant- 
ly communicating with 
King Hussein about the 
future of Syria, as the only 
man capable of being at 
the head of the Syrian 
Government and of uniting 
all sects and creeds. True, 
King Faysal was not born 
in Syria, but Mr. Lloyd 
George was not born in 
England, yet I have not 
seen any -of his critics bring 
this up as against him. 
King Faysal is an Arab, 
as is every Syrian, as every 
Welshman is also an Eng- 


lishman. His Government 
consists of Syrians and 
Mesopotamians, and the 


only person from the Hejaz 
in Damascus holding an 
official capacity is his bro- 
ther, the Emir Zeid.” 
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an The form of government, ` 


it s reported, will be a constitutional monarchy, 
with local autonomy ,for the various federated 
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= ‘states, and the Nationalist Damascus a/-’Ikah 


describes the declaration of Syrian independence 
as “an accomplished fact which the conference 
of the Allied nations has either to accept or 
openly belie its accredited motive of friendship 


.toward the Arabs.” 


But other journals in the Arabic press warn 
us against supposing that the “Syrian Indepen- 
dence” is agreed to by all the Syrians, for a 
considerable portion, notably the Lebanon 
people, vehemently oppose it. Following, the 








Is THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT SACROSANCT ? 


ECENTLY in a conference of the 
Bengal zemindars the Permanent 
Settlement has been declared ‘sacro- 

sanct’ and a ‘great charter’. Both the 
epithets seem to be hyperbolic and inap- 
propriate in connection with the land 
system of Bengal. 

The word sacrosanct means ‘very sacred 
or inviolable’. Can the land system of 
Bengal, either from its etiology or from its 
utility, be rightly called ‘sacred’, that is, 
inviolable as holy, proceeding from God, 
dedicated to him, or religious? There 
is nothing in the etiology of the Permanent 
Settlement to show that it proceeded 
from God or in any other way holy in its 
origin ; and there is a great deal of differ- 
ence of opinion with regard to its use- 
fulness. If judged from the nationalistic or 
humanitarian point of view the measure 
may be found neither to be of .ennobling 
utility to mankind, nor of absolute necessity 
for the existence or perfection of a 
nationality. It is highly controversial that 
whether the Permanent Settlement has 
been beneficial to the Bengalee community 
as a whole or to` all those Bengalees who 
are directly concerned in it or even to the 
majority of them. Finally the measure is 
not entitled to respect or veneration, 
either from its motive which was ad- 
mittedly political and fiscal, and hardly 


social in the sense humanitarian. 


Again the qualifying phrase ‘great 
charter’ has raised the Permanent Settle- 
ment to the same level. as the Magna 
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ACROSANCT ? © 

declaration of the ali-Syrian congress 3% 
Damascus, the Lebanon administrative counci} 
met and formally declared the independence :of 

Lebanon. Itiscértain that the occupation efx 
Syria and Palestine by the French and Engi 
has incensed the Mohammedan population -a 
brought to the surface all the latent fanaticiguty 
and religious antagonism in the land of mangs 
religions and many sects. BO 
—The Literary Diges 


Charta, and it baffles a scholar’s intel 
gence to comprehend how the simple reg 
lation of Lord Cornwallis for the convé 






















But apart from the propriety of the toer 
of the above epithets, the contention of theg 
zemindars, that no attempt should- BG 
made to modify the principles and conc 
tions of the prevalent land system: of 
Bengal, may be considered as an interess 
ing social problem, on its own merit. =) 

It is a wellknown historical fact that 
more than a century ago Lord Cornwating 
made the perpetual arrangement for tHe 
collection of land revenue of Bengal. “Ag 
the time of its initiation there was mus 
controversy over it in the official circle% 
and the measure was hastily introduced@ 
without thorough consideration, necessar S4 
statistical study and proper assessmentg 
However, afterwards for a long time thera 
had been a strong opinion among . 
officials in favour of extending the syst 
as itis or modified, to the other pro 
ces of British India. Colonel Baird Smitigg 
Ea 


p w 
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were great believers in the Permani 
Settlement ; and Sir Charles Wood, . 4 
then Secretary of State for India, in” 
despatch in 1862, ‘resolved to sanci 
a Permanent Settlement of the lanm 
revenue throughout India.’ But- tieg 
policy was definitely rejected by anotheg 
Secretary of State for India in 1883% 









































ainly on the ground of its possible 
Hjurious effects on the revenue of the 
‘ountry. Since that date the consensus of 
he official opinion has been against it, 


: s been spoken on it. 
Eeo The non-official opinion has all along 
‘strongly supported it as a panacea for 
tuany economic evils and specially for 
maamine. Mr. R. C. Dutt was an well 
Eoknown champion of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, and many other congress leaders 
oressed for its adoption throughout India, 
ith some modification. 
"The literature favouring the Permanent 
Séttlement, both official and non-official, 
Rstrikes a student with the peculiarfactthat 
Sthe system has hardly been judged on its 
own merit. The non-official opinion has 
mavoured the Permanent Settlement as a 
jeasure which helps the keeping of a large 
ection of the wealth of the country in the 
ands of its own people, and the .officials 
ave pronounced their judgment ‘in favour 
“it as a better measure than the tempor- 
Bary settlements—ryotwari or mahalwari— 
prevalent in other parts of India. 
ge, But apart from the questions of compar- 
tive excellence and extraneous citcumstan- 
mces—distrust of Government expenditure 
Beethe Permanent Settlement may be studied 
fom its own merit, and iffound wanting, it 
May be further considered whether in view 
Rot. the pledges given at the time of its 
fadoption, it is possible to modify or 
eeepotish it. s 
$= The justification of a measure like the 
‘rermanent Settlement is to be searched 
dor inits social utility ; and its apologists 
@hiave claimed for it such justification as 
ma, cure for famine, as bringing into exist- 
ʻe a politically necessary aristocratic 


t. 
EY, 


peiement in society, and as causing stabi- 


ion. 


tthe Permanent Settlement is such an effec- 


Stive remedy for famine as has been des- 


eribed to be. Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt’s 
maronouncement that ‘in Bengal it has 
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nd during the administration of Lord - 
urzon, the last word from the official side 


of, land revenue and its easy reali- . 


% Historically it is doubtful that whether . 


sayed the nation from fatal and disastrous. 
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famines’ has been challenged by Lord 
Curzon as follows :— 

“But neither these advantages nor the 
Permanent Settlement have availed to save 
Bengal, Omitting to notice the frequent earlier 
famines, the Behar famine of 1873--74, and 
the famine of 1897 ( affected ) the permanently 
settled districts of Bengal.” a 4 

In fact the famine-resisting power of 
acommunity ot territory can be streng- 
thened only by increasing the production of 
wealth or its saving. The Permanent. 
Settlement has benefited the zemindars, who 
are mostly absentee landlords living away . 
from their zemindaries, on the labour 
of their tenants. The expectation that the 
grant of perpetual rights to them will ; 


lead to the improvement ofland through 


investment of capital, has hardly been real- 
ised. Bengal lags behind the other pro- , 


- vinces in irrigation works and other agri- 


cultural facilities to a considerable degree. 
The Permanent Settlement, neither from 
its very nature, nor from the manner of 
its working, can be attributed with the 
vittue of creating the magic of property 
in the Bengal cultivators and turning 
them into thrifty, enterprising and indus- 
trious, peasant proprietors. Rather at 
its initiation the system. has caused a 
grave injustice to the Bengal peasants by 
depriving them of their immemorial pro- 
prietory rights ;and.in its continuation, 
the legal claims of the zemindars and 
their illegal exactions and oppressions in 
many cases have-taken away the heart of 
the tenants from improving their holdings. 

During the Moghal period Bengal was 
regarded as-one of the richest of the Su- 
bahs ; and from all- historical evidences it 
is found that, people there lived in plenty 
and health. But now the unhealthiness 
and poverty ofthe Presidency are notori- 
ous ; and in.comparison with an industrial 
Presidency like Bombay, it must be admit- 
ted, that in spite of the existénce of the 
Permanent Settlement, both the accumula- 


tion of wealth and individual income 


are much less in Bengal. The cause of 
this may be tound in the undue land-hunger 
that has been cfeated by the Permanent 
Settlement not only through its economic 
advantages to the landlord. class but | 


"also through the false . prestige, artificial. . 
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status and illegal but actual enjoyment 
of domain tights over their ignorant and 
powerless tenantry by many of the. Bengal 
zemindars. Every successful lawyer or busi- 
ness man in Bengal has for his ambition 
to bea zemindar, and thus the commu- 
nity loses her best brains in her industri- 
al field, and the dearth of entrepreneur- 
ship has stood as much in the way of 
diversity of industry in Bengal as the 
dearth of capital ; and both these may be 
attributed at least partially to the Per- 
manent Settlement. 

Thus neither from the actual working 
of the land system of Bengal, nor from the 
analysis of its nature, it follows that it 
has been or can be a remedy for famine. 

As tothe political good of creating a 
leisured class who were expected to bé the 
leaders of public opinion and, representa- 
tives of the people in the Council of State, 
it may be asserted that, in spite of the 

eclaims of the zemindars who call them- 
selves the natural leaders of the tenantry 
and the model of aristocratic virtues, 
they have in the past done more political 
harm than good to the country by their 
indolent conservatism, if not selfish syco- 
phancy, and at present are giving -rise to 
complicated problems in connection with 
the progress towards a democratic consti- 
tution. The claims of the Bengal zemin- 
dars to be the moderating aristocracy 
in Bengal is ridiculously false from the 
very nature of their origin which is con- 


tractual and economic, and neither mili- - 


tary nor administrative. They are cer- 
tainly not a hereditary aristocracy as 
there is neither primogeniture nor much 
facility of- entailment. At the time of 
the Permanent Settlement many new 
houses sprang up. Since then in the words 
of historian Mill “other families mostly 
the descendants of the Calcutta money- 
dealers now come to occupy their place.” 
Thus neither from heredity nor from 
tradition, aristocratic virtues canbe expect- 
ed to be found in most of the Bengal zemin- 
dars. They cannot þe expected to possess 
the stamina of the sturdy middle class 
patriots whose experience with adversity, 
familiarity with sacrifice and broad fellow- 


feeling, eminently befit them for political 
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has brought a class of “useless drones 
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cana at the Fercan = persoi 
comfort or preference. Moreover sit 
the passing of jhe last Parliamerit Act 
faith in the necessity of the retention 
an aristocracy in the interests of the bi 
politic, has been rudely shaken even ° 
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England, the last stronghold of aristQy 
cracy. In future the „political « effect- p 


norant dullness to follow the evitat 
course of events in the country, may} 
bent upon maintaining and demandif ; 
class privileges: Such sectional politigs i 
may be cancerous to the country in givi AON 


Thus the Permanent Settlement is as mache 
aun evil with regard to its political effec ka 
as with regard to its economic effects, SN 
With regard to its fiscal effects it ni 
be admitted that the Permanent Settleman@ 
has really secured the stability of land ren 
nue and has made its realisation easy in: 
permanently settled tracts. But at wha 
enormous cost to the community ? A 
From the annual amount of the RÉ 
and the other public cesses it may“ 
gathered that the rental of Bengal is aboy 
12°5 crores, while the land revenue of ‘th 
presidency is only alittle above 2 eror 
Thus while at the time of the introducti 
of the Permanent Settlement only 10 p.¢, 
the collection was allotted to the zeminda: 
and 90 p.c. B. by the Governmen 


of a measure which entails on the com 
nity a cost of 10 crores for collecting 
revenue of 2 crores. a4 

It may be asserted that there woul 
have been no necessity for the salt tax; ng 
financial difficulty about the Universit; 
reforms, free primary education or a 
malarial campaign in Bengal, but for ie 
Permanent Settlement. “04 Me 

Above all, the social effects of the 
manent Settlement have been disastrou 
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sistence, some of whom are fond of playing 
€ feudal lords of the Medieval Europe by 
ealthily arrogating. some criminal and 
civil functions in their taluks. The lucra- 
tive profession of realising fines for petty 
‘offences has given rise to aclass of very 
clever and unscrupulous people, known by 
the generic name of the amlas of the zemin- 
dars who are necessary to some zemindars 
at least for terrorising their tenantry 
4; through physical coercion and perjury and 
x forgery i in law courts. They are nominally 
#espaid by their employers but really billetted 
Seon the tenants to take out their paltry 

monthly stipend by exactions, abwabs and 
$ commissions as agent provocateurs among 
e villagers. This predatory class is a 
eritable social pest; and if any one will 
ead that section of the Bengali literature 
ghich deals about the zemindars, or the 
urvey settlement reports, he will painfully 
alise what a powerful machine has come 
moto existence along with the Permanent 
resettlement to crush the spirit of the 
: tayats of Bengal. » 

es The tenants in many places can hardly 
Z ünderstand that they. are under the pan 
E ritannica. The Bhadralok classes 1 in many 
Hie e illegal authority of the vemindars at the 
= of self-respect and spirit of liberty, or 


a Me land bests of S has been respon- 
3 “ible for generating a deplorable feature in 
: gate pete acs character which is the eager- 


: elf- “respect. There is a strange contrast in 
acthis respect between the sturdy upcountry 
Gian and the meek Bengalee peasant. 
; ‘The loss of sturdiness of character has 


bare Scie aa of equally grave conse- 
quences. In the local councils,—the District 
Segue the ete pantes) the Local 
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on its own merits it may be found that 
the system, economically, is not encourag- 
ing to the cultivators ; politically, obstrue- 
tive to the free relation between the rulers 
and the ruled; fiscally, conducive to a 
great and progressive loss of revenue to 
the community; and socially, demoralising 
to the people. 

Can Bengal demand for a commission 
to enquire into the working of its land 
system even on mere suspicion of the 
existence ofthe above evils ? 

It is true that the settlement was 
solemnly declared by the Government ds 
permanent. Butcan any government give 
away the rights of the people to a section 
of community, binding the unborn posteri- 
ty eternally ? According to Austin no 
sovereign power can bind itself by its own 
law ; according to the social contract 
theory of Rousseau, the sovereign Ore» 
can change the fundamental laws of the, 
body politic. In fact, the British Parlia- 
ment whichis the supreme legislature on 
the Indian affairs, is omnipotent in itseach 
new session ; it can make fundamental 
changes at honieand in India, and in other 
parts of the empire ; for example can abo- 
lish the House of Lords, alter the constitu, 
tion of the Government of India, deprive 
an Indian prince of his hereditary throne ; 
but only cannot modify or even discuss a 
particular land revenue system, admittedly 
introduced in unwise haste, and suspected 
of cumulative injurious effects on the com- 
munity in diverse ways! Private property 
inlands is being growingly unpopular 
along with the progress of democracy 
everywhere ; ; only in Bengal no cry can be 
raised or should be listened to, against the 
Permanent Settlement ! 

The contract of 1793 imposed certain 
terms upon the zemindars, such as “to 
conduct ‘themselves with good faith and. 


moderation towards their rayats,” and 
reserved powers in the Government to 
interfere on behalf of the rayats. The 


subsequent land acts, of Bengal and spe- 
cially that of 1885, indicate that the 
reservation of the rights by ‘the Govern- 
ment was not a dead letter. The great 
rent case of 1865 decided that the zemin- 
dars were not absolute owners of their... 
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land under the Permanent Settlement. 
Thus in theory as in practice the re-open- 
ing of the question is not altogether un- 
tenable; and 
morally as well as legally justifiable. 

But the justification of a Govern- 
mental act is to be found much more in 
its social consequences than in its correct- 
ness by the tests of legal or moral formu- 
las. Inthe case of the revocation of the 
Permanent Settlement there would be 
much discontent and opposition from the 
Zemindars, and some shock to confidence 
of the people in general, in the pledged 
words of the Government, but much 
satisfaction in the tenantry of Bengal. 
The thinking people of the other provinces 
and the growing opinion in Bengal will 
welcome the extra revenue which may, 
under the increasing pressure of public 
opinion, be devoted to improve sanitation, 
to spread education or to reduce taxation. 
The opposition of the Zemindars would be 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN INDIA 


condition of the labouring classes of India 

by what I saw and studied in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire. By a comparison of the 
conditions prevailing in this country with 
those of India, one is sure to reach the con- 
clusion that there is an insurmountable gulf 
separating the manual workers of the two 
countries. The Indian labourer lives, moves 
and has his being in an atmosphere which, 
compared to the English, is at once nauseat- 
ing, because it is stinking with destitution 
and degradation, disease ‘and deterioration, 
starvation and suffering. It is extremely pain- 
ful, even briefly, to depict the deplorable 
condition of the Bombay and Calcutta mill 
workers, of the coal-fields of Bengal and 
Bihar, of the indentured labour of the Assam 
tea-plantations, Khost coal mines and the 
Burmah tungsten mines, or of the helpless 
and almost naked agricultural labourer of the 
United Provinces. 
‘remind the” reader how the under-fed,. under- 


| WAS led to enquire into the past and present 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN INDIA - 


such re-opening may be 


' more. 


It is not necessary to. 
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od 
socially immoral if their present interests 
be not infringed and only the future 
unearned increhient be secured to the 
society, and inspite of their hold. ané 
influence on the Bengal Press, their digs 
content will not bring any ' embarrass. S 
ment to. the powerful government whiét 
will gradually get the loyal support of the 
80 p.c. of the people of Bengal, if né¢ 
The shock to the confidence in thé 
Government for breaking their pledged 
words, would only be temporary and 
vanish with the spread of the truth of the 
case which is expected to be efficiently 
done by a newborn section of the press 
which is surely to be a powerful organ; 


. in the near future, of the long oppressed 


tenantry. oe 
Under the circumstances one may “he 


, excused for raising the question— %5 


Is the Permanent Settlement Sacro; 
sanct ? 
A STUDENT OF INDIAN Econ OMICS. 





clothed and underhoused labourers work i 
the Bombay mills for twelve hours a. day 
from 6a.m. to 6p.m., get up early ate! 
o'clock, prepare their meals and run to ‘thi 
mills for more than two miles in many casé 
to save a penny for their starving childre 
and in the evening plod their weary way £g 
the dark, dingy, dirty and densely crowded 
tenements for rest, where no rest. caw 
be had. If one were to visit those tetiga 
ments where the factory workers _ pave 
been doomed to live, he would see “eight 
or niné persons living in a single roo 
Persons of all ages and both sexes, marr 
as well as unmarried, are huddled Ae 


















it be denied that this unnatural ruling ee 
gether extinguishes the divine in mai 
debases him tothe level of the brute’ ag i 
serves as a rich source of disease and deasg im 
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stated periods at stated wages on the tea 
tations and in certain mines of Burmah 
d the coal mines of Khost ( Biluchistan ). 






































insuitable the place, none can break that 
jond without subjecting himself to all-the 
enalties and punishments attached to its 
jolation. During the stipulated period, 
owever pressing ” the family circumstances 
gay ‘be, there is no escape from those places 
but, by death, and death too is not cruel in 
rôlonging the miseries of some innocent 
iid ignorant beings. .With all these things 
ssing before our very eyes, many of us 
@ktupon the labour problems in India with 
indifference, not to say, heartlessness and 
lousness that is little short of criminal ; 
pers look upon them with a grim satisfac- 


Rajputana f 1873 
fe Range Av. 
Bavericuitural Labourer 4 Rs © 4 Rs 
Bas opsekeeper 5-5.5 oy 5.2 is 
aS illed Labourer T1L.5-12.5 4, I2 |; 
è Central India 
1873 
ti; ` Labourer 45-5 Rs. 4.74 
srsekeeper 5-5-6 n 5:73 
§ ied Lab. 12-12-5 a 12.22 
: Hyderabad 
5.13-8 Rs. 6.2 
5.98-7 n 6.4 
— 12,8315 ij 13.8 
' Mysore 
an 1873 
Ari Labourer 5.757 075" 6.5 
BAiorsekeeper 5, 12—612 5.0 
ESkiHed-Lab, 14.66—18.75 16 


< RISE IN PRICES. 
fo calculate the percentage rise in prices 


k évailing in those four States, we have 
Weken the retail prices of rice, wheat, barley, ` 
a, gram, maize, millet, marua, arhar 


‘salt, as given in the same report. The 
ease in prices in the various States during 
e forty years is as below :— o, 

» Rajputana—41 per cent, 

a Central India—18 per cent, 

if i: e Hyderabad—47 per cent, * 
Mysore—73 per cent. 

wi The preceding figures of wages and prices 
t lend themselves to any general con- 
ions. However, it is clear that in Central 
athe increase in wages has far outstripped 
‘gise in prices and the labourers-—both 


owever hard and unbearable the work and: 






tion iak passes beliet- It is, therefore, 
_necessary. to represent the . picture of the 
poverty of the poor and thus to tear off the ’ 
veil that has so long concealed from public 


. view the prostration and prostitution of the 


poverty-stricken millions. 

In the study of wages—nominal and real, 
we will base our enquiry on the Prices and 
Wages Report, 1919. The first table ( Pp. 
160-161 ) details the average monthly 
wages of skilled labour in- certain Indian 
States for a period of 44 years. Skilled la- 
bour is represented by “mason, carpenter 
or blacksmith” and unskilled by “argricul- 
tural labourers and horsekeepers.” Below 
we reprodiice the various ranges in actual 
earnings and -their average wages in the two 
years of 1873 and 1913 and also calculate 
the nominal rise in money wages during 
these forty years. ; 


1913 » 40 Years’ 
Range Av. Rise 
5-8 Rs. 6 Rs 59 për cent 
4.75-7 n 5.6 y 7 pE] 
14-75-225 » 18 3? 50 ” 
1913 
9.33 ° §.33 78 per cent 
6.5-8 7-14 . 25 yy 
16.75-22.5 19.2 57 7; 
$r 9 45 percent 
8-12 9.6 50O y 
20-25 22.2 6o =, 
1913 
D5 9.5 46.5 per cent 
9.0 { 9.0 |. n” 
17.5—22.5 19.7 n Bi 


skilled and unskilled—have profited immense- 
ly, although the horsekeeper’s wages have 
not kept pace with those of other workers. 
In Rajputana horsekeepers suffered most, 
while the agricultural labourer in Hydera- 
bad had his standard of living reduced a 
little. But the condition of labour in 
Mysore was very deplorable—wages did ` not 
keep pace with the rise in prices and 
consequently all the three classes of labourers 
severely suffered by the rise in the cost of ` 
living. 

We now proceed to show the results of the 
two censuses of wages taken in the Central 
Provinces and Berar in 1910 and 1917. 


RURAL WAGES IN CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
The daily rural wages of skilled workers _ 
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and unskilled in the Central Provinces and 
Berar vary between the ranges representing 
the highest and the lowest earnings of the 
three groups in the two years of 1909-10 
and 1916-17 as detailed on pages 166-167 
of the Prices and Wages Report. 


ave Ranee. 


Igog-To 1916-17 
Agricultural labourer 2to6as. 2 to Sas. 
Carpenters 6 to r2 as.x 8 as, to Re. 1-4 as. 
Masons 6to12as.¢ 8 as. to Re. 1-8 as. 


If we strike .out simple arithmetic means 
of the daily wages of the three classes of 
workers in all the fwexty-two districts which 
make up the Central Provinces and pore 
the results are as below : 


As. P. Av. Wages. 
Ag. labourers 3 3 4-2 28 per cent rise. 
Carpenters 3. 3 3-0 58 i ji 
Masons O 7 13-0 36 i j 


Let us now turn our attention to the study 
of the rise in prices of the necessary articles 
during the same period. The average retail 
prices of rice, wheat, jawar, gram, dal, and 
salt, prevailing in the Central Provinces and 
Berar are given in the Prices and Wages 
Report from pages 72 to 149. The retail prices 
in the rural areas are not available, they must 
be somewhat lower than in the towns, but at 


the same time, the prices of salt, sugar, 
: Range 
1909-10 
rt. Common labourers | 2%-6 as; 
. Workers in iron and hardware 6—Re. 1-4 as. 
Brass, copper and bell-metal workers 5-12 a 
Garpenters S.T Re, 


. Mosons and builders 
. Cotton-Weavers (hand industry) 


It will have been evident that the ‘rise in 
the wages of the six groups of urban workers 
of the 28 towns of the two provinces under 
consideration has been 31, 25, 41, 313, 24, 23 
per cent against at least 45 per cent rise in 
prices. These operatives were consequently 
leading a lower standard of living after the 
lapse “of seven years as compared to rgro. 
These facts are an eloquent commentary upon 
the so-called growing prosperity of these pro- 
vinces. They cannot but give a rude shock 
to our vague ideas about the material develop- 
ment of the country, In the face of these 


* In the district of Akola the wage was Re. 1-2-0,- 
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1 Re. 4, as. in Nagpur. 


Ji Re. zas, in Nagpur and 14% Re. in Akola.” 
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‘the slough of penury, poverty and pauper, 5 






clothes, kerosene oil, must be higher in “rial 
areas. Hence both these groups together, 
fairly represent the prices of the rural as, Wel 
as the urban areas. ae ea 
As the retail prices of sugar, kerosene» oi 
and cotton ‘goods are not supplied in the; 
Report, we have taken the wholesale import 
prices of these articles at the ports of Calcutta) 
and Bombay. | 4 
Working out the average rise for all thes& 
nine commodities which enter largely intd$ 
our workmen’s budgets, we find that the avgi 
age risein 1917 was 45 per cent as comparegs 








Setting this rise of 45 per cent against a85 
36 and 58 per cent, rise in wages, we are evig 
dently led to conclude that in the twenty-two, 
districts of the Central Provinces and Berart 
the condition of labourers and masons, had ot, 
the average, grown worse during these sevei, 
years, while carpenters were slightly better, 
of in 1917 than they were in the year TOO 
fi 
VARIATIONS IN URBAN WAGES. 4 
The next table No. 20 (1) gives the actoag: 
daily wages in the urban areas of the ‘Centra: 
Provinces and Berar during the years 1910 tg: 
1917. Here we will only compare the wages: 
of thé two years, leaving the course of Wages, 
during that period for more detailed study. +- N 
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Average Range Av.  Riwe per oeni 

1016-17 Be 

4 as. | 2%)-8 as.” 5 as. 3r 4 
12; 8 ass= Rer {T I5 p 25 

Í g3 » 6 as.—Re. 1% 134 ” 4r 5 

II ee s 8 asen IX I5 y SLJ fnt 
n ta ” 24. 
42 as. Re. 1 A 23 

naked truths, it seems to be the paramount; 


duty of the State, but more so of the educated: 
classes to check this backward plunge into 






zation. 


© B. I S: NAVIGATION Co. “3 

The Table No. 22 (6) gives Serena 
variations in the monthly wages paid by, thes 
British India Steam Navigation Company ` toe 
carpenters, serangs, and lascars in Bombay: 
and Calcutta, the wages for 1873 being takeh: 
as roo. We have taken rice and jawar, which 
form the principal and sometimes the sole 
item of the meal of the labouring populatiotty 
of Calcutta and Bombay, to oo the. 
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variations in- prices. A cursory glance will 
show how the position of the workers was 
affected by the different ratés of variations in 
the two items compared. 


Carpenters, i 
Calcutta. Bombay. 
Vea Wages Prices Wages Prices 
100 100 100 100 
paste, Ui 121 Irt 146 
FOL IIt 203 11r 172 
19 156 175 178 20: 
91 200 ‘(not available) 200 (not available). 
: Deck Serangs. 
$ Calcutta, Bombay, 
Vear Wages Prices Wages Prices 
8: 100 100 100 100 
100 121 100 146 
100 203 100 172 
100 175 106 203 
TOO vi 106 
; Lascars. 
Wages Prices Wages Prices 
100 100 100 100 
ILI 12r 0! 100 146 
III - 203 ` 100 172 
III 175 i13 203 
TII sės 113 


ye years in the case of the three groups of 
fe workers of the Steam ‘Navigation Company 
-whose wages have been detailed in the Prices 
B sand Wages. Report against high soaring prices, 
ithe workmen should have sunk deeper and 
[deeper in the morass of penury and misery 
Eis the one indubitable conclusion of these 
“figures. That such a state of things has been 
allowed to continue is due to the apathy of 
#the public, and the Laissez Faire policy of the 

“State and particularly to the non-existence of 


‘any Labour organizations to protect their 





LEATHER WORKERS. 


= "Table 21 (9) tells a most apalling story of 
the workers of the Harness and Saddlery Fac- 


-of operatives and 27 grades of Labour are 
uoted there, butitis a striking revelation 
hattheir wages did not increase from 1894 
to 1918, and in some cases, even from the 
spear 1880. For instance, the wages of sir- 
ars, laskars and stokers remained constant 
‘for the period of 38 years from 1880 to 1918, 
vith the exception of the stokers, whose 
wages are not given since 1904. The earn- 
ngs of carpenters, tanners, workmen and 
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ory at Cawnpur. The wages of 15 groups 


gine-drivers did not rise since 1904,nor significant advance from Rs. 4.87 in 1893 
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did the incomes of mistries, carriers and 
saddlers vary since 1897-8. 

Is there a part of the civilised world where 
in the times that we live, earnings of work- 
men should not have risen for the past 20, 
25 or 38 years ? It will be readily admitted 
by all that the constant wage against rapid- 
ly rising prices cannot but lower the stand- 
ard of living. At the same tiñe, it should 
not be ignored that the preceding table re- 
cords the wages paid ina leather factory 
wherein prodigious profits have been and 
are being appropriated by the proprietors. 
These things furnish sufficient proofs of the 
degradation of Indian labourers. It is, there- 
fore, high time that immediate steps should 
be taken for the emancipation of the wage- 
slaves of India. 


a 


AN ENGINEERING WORKSHOP, 


The scale and variation of the daily wages 
of skilled and unskilled labourers at an En- 
gineering workshop in the Meerut Division 
of the United Provinces offer interesting data 


for reflection. 


Actual Daily Wages in Rs. 


Year 1873 1893 1913 1918 

Skilled BL .29 5 45 

Unskilled 15 16 25 26 
Variation. | 

Year 1873 1893 1913 1918 

Skilled 100 94, 145 14.5 

Unskilled 100 107 167 167 


`- 


It is evident that during the first twenty 
years from 1873 to 1893, the wages of skilled 
labour decreased by 6 / but at the end of 
another twenty years they increased by 45./ 
as compared to 1873 and then remained con- 
stant up to r918, There has, on the contrary, 
been an appreciable rise of 67 Z in the wages 
of unskilled labour during the forty years, 
from 1973 to 1913; but even then, the actual 
amount earned was deplorably low and ex- 
tremely. inadequate for healthy. human life. 
An income of two shillings a week in 1913 
and of two shillings anda penny in 1918 for 
an unskilled labourer and of three shillings 
and seven pénce a week in 1913 and in 1918 
for a skilled worker cannot but starve. and 
terribly dehumanize them. 


WOOLLEN WORKERS. 
The monthly wages of unskilled labour in 
a Woollen Millin Northern India given in, 
Table 22(12) show an almost constant and“ 
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8.51 in 1913 and 8.65 in 1918; ie, a rise of 
75 per cent in 1913 and 78 per cent in 1918 as 
compared to 1893. 

As the name of the town is not given, we 
cannot find the rise of prices and thus show 
the real amount of improvement in the stand- 
ard of living of these workers. But can you 
imagine that a monthly wage of 13 shillings 
can be sufficient for healthy existence of the 
worker and his children ? | 


WAGES IN A JUTE MILL, 


An examination of the figures in Table 
22(17) shows that the nine groups of work- 
men working ina jute mill in Bengal were 
during a period of twenty years from 1893 
to 1913, given increases in wages after every 
three or four years, so that in 1913 the per- 
centage increases during those twenty years 
in the various grades were as below :— 


Carders 50 percent Beamers 85 per cent. 
Rovers 63 Cs, Weavers 18 2 
Spinners 53 -,, . Mistries 33 i 
Shifters, Go: a Coolies 53 ie 
Winders 54 „ 


But the percentage rise does not represent 
the actual conditions of labour. The actual 
money wages of these workers in 1913 or zx 
factin 1918, since after 1913 there was no 
increase in the next five years, afford a de- 
plorable picture of some of the labouring po- 
pulation in Bengal. 


Carders 2sh. 8d. per week, 
Spinners 4. 7 z 
Winders A, 8 ‘3 
Weavers T 514 R 
Rovers 4, Dy os 
Shifters 2 4, 5 
Beamers ' 6 2 5 
Mistries 1 A, per day 
Coolies Td. as 


It is a wonder to me and it’can be no less 
a wonder to you that with wages as low as 
2s. 4d. or 2s. 8d. per week, shifters and card- 
ers should be able to keep their body and 
soul together and also bring up their families 
‘in the year 1918. 


RICE Mit AT RANGOON. 


The last table of the monthly wages of 
eight groups of operatives working in a rice 
mill at Rangoon, iswao less important in in- 
dicating the tendencies of the labour world. 
The following summary is eloquent enough 
and needs no comment. * 
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Workers Years Monthly wages: 
Mill Tindal 1893-1905 60 Rs 34 
, 1906-1908 70 „o % 

: 1909-1918 75 „H 
Carpenter 1893-1906 60. p/i 
1907-1819 70 ,, 

Mistry 1898-1913 55 yy a 
i 1914-1918 40 „3 
Engine Driver 1893-1918 55 , 34 
Head Blacksmith 1893-1908 55 „o$ 
1909-1918 50 „ Ý% 

Turner 1898-1918 50 ge 
Fitter 1893-1906 50 ,, “2 
1907-1918 55 „ +H 

Coolies 1893-1913 15 ,, 
| 1914-1911 14 Ta 
WAGES OF COAL MINERS. A 

, Logi 

The actual earnings of coal cutters of the 






creat 


collieries of a company at Ranigunge ar 
given in tables (22. 7-8) from the year 1893.66 
1918. If these wages be taken to represent 
the actual condition of the whole coal mining; 
industry, we can then get a glimpse of the 
low standard of living of the Bengal colliers? 
The average daily earnings of a miner for 
digging a ton of coal remained constant at: Saf 
rupee during the sixteen years from 1893 Ag 
1908 ; in the next year they rose to .7 rupees 
but again there was no change till Januar, 
1918, which is the last figure given in the! 
latest report. ES 

The quantity of coal cut in one day: ifg 
1893 was ‘568 and in. 1914 was ‘576; but. ini 
subsequent years the wages per day remaineg 
constant, while the quantity of coal dug “bs 
the miner went on increasing as follow e 






1915 .622 tons per day.# 
1916 725 et 
1917 792 ye 
1918 813 rr: 
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(Page 983, Prices Report). 


The average total earnings per month wi 
slight variations oscillated between Rs. 6.82; 
in 1893 to Rs. 5.94 in, 1908—the year of veryg 
high prices owing to a severe famine in Indig? 
Then the wages began to rise on account ‘ot 
the increase in the remuneration for digging..ag 


Sag 


ton of coal and working for more days that 











formerly. The course of actual wages was ab: 
below :— oe 
Year Wages Year Wages?) 
1893-1908 6.6 Rs. 1914 11.2 Rsa 
1909 84 yy 1915 12.47 3 
1910 10.36, 1916 125 „34 
1911 9.72, 1917 13.5 4a 
1912 ia WS 1918 13.5 438 
19138 12 ,, my C. Aa 
S: re vee 






|) PREVENT PROFITEERING. 

$ The constancy of the remuneration for 
Hivging a ton of coal in the*face of rising 
prices is.a fruitful source of' profiteering. In 
şüch a case it is the imperative duty of the 
State- to fix a minimum standard wage 
adequate for healthy living, and to check 
‘profiteering and exploitation of Indian 
wvorkmen. A good deal of light is thrown 
upon this question by studying a few facts of 
the: British coal industry. The value at 
Upithead per ton of coal raised in the United 
Asingdom rose sharply during the years of 
swar, but in India the rise was comparatively 
é The prices of coal at pithead were as 























low i 

N U. Kingdom. India. 

1.914. 9s. 11.79d. 4s, Td, 
BS" 1915 12s. 5.60d. | 
E1916 15s. 7.24d, | 

9 16s. 8.69d. 4s. Jid. — 


22s. 4, 00d, 


«Out of these prices the wages-cost per ton 


ars to 1913), 12s. 2d. in the first six months 
‘1918 and 14s. 44d. in the second period 
“six months, that is, it had more than 
ubled.in 1918. 

“On the contrary, the daily earnings per 
which statistics are available in the latest 
eeeport) remained constant at .7 of a rupee. 
REE. 183, Prices and Wages Report.) _ 

Bee: Again in 1918 (Nov.) for all the districts 
Gt Great Britain the adult miner's earnings 
shift of 8% hours were 16s. 4d. on the 
, In India, however, a collier was 
79r6 to 


y. There is yet another important distinc- 
tion. The Indian collier works for more than 
seleven hours per day against 8} hours in 

England, and also he works for TWENTY- 
a VEN days in one month, while the English 
wininer works for nineteen days out of four 
weeks. Yet the English collier gets 15-11-2 
giot.his nineteen days’-work and the Bengal 
ẸEminer earns only 12s. 8d. during the same 
speriod. With such a vast difference in the 
‘conditions of the workers in the two countries, 


ngland was: 6s. 4d. in 1913 (average, of 5 


nin India from 1900 to 1918 January (up to: 


ican any one expect human and healthy life to- 
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be led by the Indian collier? [Is it not a 
wonder that an English miner, cutting about 
2? times as much coal as an Indian miner 
does, should get twenty-four times as much 
wage as his unfortunate brother in India 
does? Yet this high wage is looked upon as 
inadequate in England, so far so, that the coal 
miners are demanding an increase ‘of 35. per 
day for adults and is. 6d. for boys, and the 
Government after much altercation has very 
nearly conceded the demand. In India the 
Government-has proceeded to fix the price 
of coal at Rs. 12 per ton for export, so 
that with a low price of coal the wages’ will 


‘ be kept as low as they were before. It 


should not be overlooked that little coal 
is used for domestic purposes in India. It 
is used in railways, steamships and factories. 
With an unprecedented boom in industries 
and unparalleled profits in railway, marine 
and factory concerns, the miner is being 
exploited and kept in a brutal state for 
the big profits of his exploiters. , This 
serious situation calls for an immediate 
interference by the educated classes in the 
cause of labour. Unless. the press, the 
platform, priests and politicians all speedily 
put forth a united effort in improving the 
status of the worker, the day of vengeance 
and retribution will soon be forthcoming. 


WAGES OF TBXTILE. WORKERS. 


The monthly wages of the various groups’ 
of workers in a wellknown and high-class 
factory at Bombay are given in Table 22 
(13). They cannot be representative of the 
wages earned by the workers of other mills, 
because in such an establishment the wages 
generally remain above the average. The 
actual wages of the various groups of textile 
workers at the Maneckjee Petit Cotton 
Mills, Bombay, in 7978 were as below :— 

Monthly Wages in Bombay. 
I. Card room 


workers 123 Rs, =16.8 s. (Average for 
12 groups of 
| , workers.) 
2. Ring throstle | 
room 14=18.8 (Av, for 3 
groups.) 
3. Reelers Tix=15.4 ™ 
4. Bundling 
room (17k = 61.3.4 (Av. for 2 | 
; groups.) 
5. Winders 9.5 to 17=12.8 to £1.2.8 
6. Drawers 20 to 33=£1.6.8 to £2.4.0 
7. Warpers 25 to 38=£1.13.4 to £2.10.8 
3. “Sizers 38 to 55 =£2.10.8 to £3.13.4 a 
o. Weavers 18 to 60= 41.4.0 to £400. eects 





In addition to these wages an all round 
increase of 1 5 per cent was granted as war 
. allowance. The ranges of the wages given 
above are so wide in groups 5-9, that to 
express them in any general ayerages will 
be simply unjust. 


_ WAGES IN LANCASHIRE. 


We can never form an adequate idea of 
the depth of the penury and degradation of 
these workers, unless we compare their 
wages with those of the similar workers in 
England. There is no official information 
regarding the actual earnings of these classes 
of workers in England, because they are 
working on a piece work basis and there has 
been no census sof production in recent 
years. 

I made an attempt to see several factories 
and enquire into the earnings of adult men 
and women working there. Then I had a 


talk with a few employers and the secretary . 


of the Trade Union Society at Padiham. 
All these enquiries show that the average 
wages of the various workers in the county of 


Lancashire can be safely expressed as 
below :— e 
Weekly Wages in Lancashire, 
Weaving. 
1. Winders l i .. £2-10 
2. Warpers i ae e. £2-10. 
3. Slashers ... £5-0 
4, Drawers in and twisters .» £4-10 
5. Weavers ows e. £3-0 
Spinning. — 
6. Workers in the opening room... £3-0 
T. Workers in the carding room ... £3-0 
8. Rovers and drawers ... we £2-15 
9, Ring spinners ove we £3-0 
10, Mule spinners as we £6-0 


There are factories where the wages of 
workmen go much higher. In Hyam and 
Reeds some of the workers are getting 26 
shillings per loom, and slashers are earning 
#9 per week; while on the other hand, 
weavers of coarse cloth in some parts of the 
county are getting 11 shillings per loom a 
week. A weaver—male or female—generally 
tends four looms ata time, hence their earn- 
ings seem to vary from £2-4s. to £5-4s. per 
week. The same variation naturally prevails 
in other departments. 


COMPARATIVE POSITION. 


The striking difference between the earn- 
3 ings o of ay regu and POMY t textile 


ae te et ear Pa 


a CONDITIONS in INDIA 


second and third groups of Bombay wo: 


£1000 at least a year coming inte the fa. 
` exchequer. 


for about twelve weeks in one year? = # 




























workers is full of eloquent testimony as tog 
the very low status of the latter. Takings 
into consideration the 15 per cent allowange 
to all workers, we find that 3 

(1) the monthly earnings of the” 
are about one-thirteenth of the Lancas} 
w, 


are one- half of the average ners wage; 
Lancashire, 

(3) the kaghest monthly wages of warp 5 
are one-fourth, and of- sizers or slashers atè% 
one-fifth of those prevailing in Lancashire, %2 

(4) and the highest earnings of weave 3 
in the said Bombay mill are a little less the 
one-third of, those in Lancashire ow t4 
QUEV ALE. a 


wa A YEAR. 


But the operatives in England are di 
satisfied with these high earnings. They. haw 
demanded an advance of 60 per cent. söt 
current wages, which means a total adva' 
of 292 percent on the pre-war rates. 1] 
existing increases amount to 145 per ceng 
on least prices. By reason of the boom«¥ 
the cotton industry the employers too“ 
ready to raise the wages to 200 per centi 
above pre-war level and ‘there is every prosan 
pect of peacefully settling the claims of: the 
textile operatives. H, however, a 60 per cét 
increase be granted, hundreds of famil 
will have incomes of £1000 a year. ! 


three children £4-10s. ad. and the ye ee 
girl; say about 15 years old, will earn £3 ofat 
three idoms. ‘Thus this family will have’ 
matter of £25 per week or 25X40 weeks ta 


On the other hand, the In: 
textile mill operative has been granted a 
per cent increase in wages, no reducti 
in the hours of labour and no promise f 
his material and moral advancements ! Ma 


India can get a yearly i income of Ten Tho 


sand Rupees with only eight hours wog 
day and with complete rest, play and pleads: 


TEA PLANTATIONS, 
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actual wages earned by the Act and Non-Act 
‘Labourers in the Tea Gardens in Assam 
during the years 1913-14 to 1917-18 They 
Are the average monthly cash wages calculat- 
ed on the wages earned by the total number 
-of coolies on the books during the months of 
‘September and March, including ticca, diet, 
-tations, subsistence allowance and bonus per 
‘head. As tea plantations form the chief 
‘industry of the province and the table covers 
figures for fifteen: districts, hence the wages 
paid in these gardens can be taken as repre- 
sentative of all other industries in the pro- 
evince. It will appear from the following that 
athe wise during these five years in the wages 
«ofthe Non-Act coolies has been a little over 
3 per cent, but the wages of the Act coolies 
"did show a Satisfactory. increase of 36. 5 
pper cent. 
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E Act. Labourers. 

S Men Women Av. Rise. 

j 100° 100 100 

: 106 108 107 

ih 101 105 103 

ies 7 126 109 107% 
1917-18 132 141 136% 

ry -  Non-Act Labourers. 

oe: ; : 

St Men Women Children Av. Rise. 
=, 1913-14 100 100 100° 100 
$ 3 1914-15 991 985 100 99.2 / 
* 1915-16 ,, 109 101 ` 103 
1916-17 99.6 111 106 105.5 
E1917-18 103 107 100 103.3 
=, But the Table is extremely valuable for 
*affording a real picture of a labouripg family 


ya) 


Sin Assam. We can assume a family of six 
econsuming and four earning members, consist- 
xing of husband and wife, two earning- chil- 
dren above twelve and two consuming but non- 
earning children below twelve years. 

*- The total monthly income of such a family 
Sof four earning members working in the tea 
gardus of Assam, in 1917-18, was 21} Rs. for 
“Act Labourers and Rs. 17 for Non-Act 
x Labourers. , 
;. Let us now see what things can be provid- 
wed with this income. To calculate the ex- 
“penses of the family we have taken the retail 
į prices of Assam given on pages 70-71 of the 
= Report. | , | 
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Family Budget. 
150*tbs, 
per mensem 8.61 Ks. 
| 3 


One fb. of rice | 
per head daily 


t4 3 ‘Dal 43 3T 39 33 a2 
Salt, pepper, haldi s 5 
Vegetables 1.0 
Oil — 2.0 
Sugar, fuel, house rent or house. repairs 2. 

16.64 Rs, 


According tb this rough calculation, all 
the income of the Non-Act coolie is swallowed 
up by these primitive necessities. There is 
no money for the supply of milk, meat, fish, 
eggs, and clothing, lighting, furniture, crockery, 
soap, tobacco, medicine, amusements, charity, 


fares, funeral service, marriage ceremony and 


other sundry and incidental expenses. Just 
think of a family leading a human life without 
clothing, light, medicine, a family deprived of 
every kind of amusement. If, however, some 
money is to be spent‘on, these necessary 
items, the:rice, dal and oil allowances must be 
cut short, so that the ‘family must remain 
under-fed all through, and yet work for twelve 
hours a day! | i ; 
Sir Leo Ch. Money has pointed out that a 
family consisting of man and wife and three 
children living on the twentieth century 
poverty line in England had to spend £2.58: 


a week in 1914, but £5.3s. a week in January 


ig20. In other words, in England a family 
of two adults and three children, after spend- 
ing twenty-two pounds a, month, cannot 
enjoy a decent standard of living; but in 
India, a family of two adults and four children 
and possibly some old or widowed member 
to support also, could get about twenty-two 
shillings in 1918, that is, it could afford to 
spend THREE. SHILLINGS AND EIGHT PENCE 
PER HEAD A MONTH, or A PENNY AND A HALF 
PER DIEM PER HEAD. | 

These are some of the facts and figures of 
the abject slavery of the wage-slaves of India. 
Do they not reveal stagnation, depression, 
pauperization and starvation indelibly written 
in letters bold and black on the face of those 
people who, in theory, are made in theiimage 
of God but, in act, are so many deformed 
mummies of humanity? Shall they be 
allowed to continue their miserable existence 
in it ? Or shall the State, the people and the 
intelligent working classes in England, come 


* The two children below twelve have been taken 
fo ebe equal to one adult member in their consuming _ 
capacity. i i Oe E 
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bi to relieve their sufferings and sorrows, 
and lift them to the level of healthy human 
existence ? : 

The working classes of civilized countries, 
being comparatively comfortable ` and edu- 
cated, have risen against their masters. They 
are attempting to E the continuance of 
profiteering ‘and exploitation by their em- 
ployers, both by means of passive and active 


OREYMED VERSIONS S FROM “THE causa doe 
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forces—economic and political, of the wor ld 
need the active and constant sympathy ane 
assistance of the workers of other countries 
The State, too, ought to give up its stoi 


indifference, should sweep away all criming 


opposition to the just demands of labout 
fix a minimum wage for every branch. c 
industry, save more than eighty million men 
women, and children from under-feeding, ill 


resistance. But the workers in India being’ breeding and social injustice and thus restori 
uneducated, unorganized and steeped in them to freedom, comfort aud culture. = | 
poverty and dense ignorance of the liberating BAL KRISHNA 


RHYMED VERSIONS FROM ‘THE CRESCENT MOON’ 


[The following rhymed versions from ‘The 
Crescent Moon’ were sent to the Poet from Liver- 
pool by a poor, working girl, who was deeply 
moved by the beauty of the Poet’s own transla- 
tion. I have received her permission to publish 
these in the “Modern Review”. C. F. A.] 


BABY? S WORLD. z 


Little baby, baby mine, 
What does thy tiny soul define 
In this new world ? 


Do the stars hold speech with TA 
. And the baby clouds, so swift and free? 


A wonder world is my baby’s mind, 
It has visions that I can never find,— 
To which my world-worn eyes are ‘blind. 


But he can see ! 


"Tis a realm. of kings unfound, 

Where all dear baby things abound, 

And from the magic ground © 
Springs new delight ; 


There Reason has elastic laws, 
And Fact has never any flaws, 
And Truth wins wild applause, - 
In baby’s world. 


WHEN AND WHY. 


That love’s sweet summer flowers ' 
May perfume all your infant hours, 

I bring these colours in your toys,— 
Little ¢ childish, painted joys,— 

That every tint may win your sight, 
As colours in a rainbow bright, 
Making your day one perfect light, 

| That ail life’s colours may control 

m <The freshness of your soul, 


e 
N 


And when Ising, my gathered tone 
Shall make your spirit dimly own 
The music in the swaying trees 

And the faint whisper in “the breeze. 
The wistful waves along the shore ot 
Will make you listen and understand, ‘eg 
When my voice is heard no more. | Ea 


The wild waved heart of the waters, | 
Caressing the listening earth, 
Shall supplement your childish mirth. 


To your baby lips I hold 
The cup of life’s pure gold, 

Filled to the brim and o'er the rii, a 
Till Death’s angèl dim Peas 
Shall call me after a while. es 

I kiss your tiny brow,— eet 
Ah ’tis the dawn of morning now ! g 
I gaze and bow had 
To your sweet tender smile. aa 


THE BEGINNIN G, 


“Where did I come from, Mother dear, _ a 
Along the worlds, till I got here 2” z 


The.mother clasped her darling boy 
“Desire of ae ieart, my love, my joy [PS 2 
she said, ae 
sii 


oy ig eg 
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With little dolls I used to a a 


A d 
Fa 7 


So eae my keari and and, 

That as I knelt before heaven’s ' shrine, 
My trembling soul cóuld scarce define, 
God’s ultimate, divine 

Sweet will, 
Until ees 
Vou came to me, my chidi S% 
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; T The Virgin Mother’s salutation 

5 Thrilled through my life’s probation 

bre Through all the years, 

Reet Bringing sweet hopes, sweet fears. 
PRS 

Welcome as the dawn, 

st. Your little life in me was born, 

e* And you floated down the stream 


Of all my virgin dream, 
Until reaching 
oe beseeching 


3 Oe ee A a 
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: You gained the portal fair of birth 


a On this all-welcoming earth. ‘ 
Bee “As I gaze upon your face, 
Fe ` Little hero of the race, 


gy I scarcely know what I should do,— 
_- Is there fear of losing you? 

ei, Ah! I press you closely to my breast, 
a : God knows all things best, 


r yee 
T 


pe Little baby mine, 
Ee -In this great world !” 
a THE RECALL. 
AAA 
EN Gas i 
T: “On a dark dark night, 
ies E When all were sleeping, 
ee And I was alone, awake and weeping, 
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“i. My baby’s soul took its angel flight 
Far away to the se of light. 
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The fixed stars were shining T 
Tonight they shine again. 


She died when the buds were nearly rife, 
With busy palpitating life, . 
And she is dead. 


Now all the beautiful lowers 
Bedeck the summer hours. 

And children scatter in their play 
So many petals along the way 

_ To that bright land, 

Where-you alone can understand 
My'‘hearts grief. 


All the scented petals’ dust 
It must, it must, 
Your baby soul recall, 


Ah, could I but see beneath the pall 
Of sullen Death ! 
So much of life around is wasted,—. 
Your little soul had hardly tasted 
Earth’s sweet inter-play 
When you were taken far away 
Out of the light of our common day, 
Leaving me desolate. 


. My longing soul can ask but this, 
Give mé one baby kiss, 


Tonight. 
Liverpool. 


M. M, Evans. 
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WRONG DIET AND WRONG HYGIENE AS SECONDARY CAUSES 
‘OF OUR PHYSICAL DEGENERATION 


By PRAMATHA Nats BOSE; B. sc. (LONDON) 





| [M POVERISHMENT leading to dearth of 
| i “proper aliment is one of the primary 
„causes of the increasing | ill health of the 


Po cititade But it cannot be operative in - 


7 he case of the small class of fairly pros- 
i aes Neo-Indians consisting of well-to-do 
officials, lawyers, doctors, &c. The noxious 
4 © effects of the other primary causes— 
` Fobstruction of drainage offered by railways, 
Fsraised roads, embankments: of canals, &c., 
A and mental strain—no doubt have their 
= influ@nce on them as on others. But it 
E might not unreasonably be expected to be 
a e counteracted to some extent by proper 
_ diet and hygiene. There appears to be 
| but little indication of that, however. 
Until lately, the diet of the upper class 


ve [indus consisted of cereals, pules fresh 






vegetables, fruits, and milk and its products. 
Since the Vedic period, at least, they have 
mostly abstained from fish and flesh except 
in -Bengal, where also meat was but 
occasionally partaken of. The diet was 
the result of untold centuries of experiment, 
and that it was well suited to their 
constitution is attested by the splendid 


physique and the mental vigour of those 


who still adhere to it, especially among 
the Brahmans of southern and western 


India. The properties of all its ingredients. 


had been thoroughly studied, their physio- 
logical effects were well known, and they 
were skilfully combined into dishes highly 
palatable, easily digestible and serving all 
the purposes of nutrition in a gol 
or subtropical climate. in ee for i 


ies 






“stance, where rice is the staple cereal, the 
deficiency of its fat and proteid contents 

was made up for by clarified butter, pulses, 
Ipish, milk and various milk products of 
which Chhana ( generally taken in the 
form of Sandesh, Rasogolla, &c.) is the 

ost important. Curdled milk ( dahi ), 
whether entire or diluted and churned, the 


virtues of which have been recently cele: . 


brated by | Metchnikoff, formed an invari- 
able adjinet of the principal meal during 
the day all over India. 

As in everything else, in games, in 
music, in medicine, in apparel, &e., so 
also in diet, there is a well marked ten- 
dency in new India now to reform. it on 
_ English lines. That there is room for 
' reform I fully admit. For instance, among 
the upper middle class utility is often 
sacrificed to esthetics, or to undue grati- 
fication of the palate. 
white rice from which the outer coating 
containing phosphorus, &c., has been 
rubbed away has been considered by some 
authorities to favour beriberi, and is 


otherwise condemnable. Then, again, the. 


method of boiling rice, in which the water 
usedin boiling is thrown away,is wasteful, 
as a good amount of its nutrient prin- 
ciple is thus lost. It has been estimated 
that in the present method of husking, 
“polishing and cooking the rice in vogue 
among the upper classes, nearly half the 
amount of the nourishing part of the 
grain is lost. © Asin the case of rice so in 
that of flour, it is taken very fine devoid 
of a good portion of its wholesomeness 
and nourishing’ principle. Then, again, 
condiments are sometimes used too freely 
especially chilies. Ifreforms in these and 
similar directions were effected, the indi- 
genous diet would be as good as one could 
desire. Butinstead of that, the tendency 
now is to bring it into line ‘with the Eng- 
lish by introducing various courses of meat. 
| The Indian system is usually not aban- 
doned altogether, but the English is added 
to it. The result is generally highly detri- 
mental, if not positively disastrous, to 
health. 


I shall not here enter into a discussion 


of the question whether man is designed, 


` to live upon vegetable or flesh food. The 


“WRONG DET AND “WRONG HYGIENE | 


-upon the products of the vegetable kingei 


The use of polished, 


Cooking”, pp. 13-14. 





characters of his teeth and digestive organs’ x 
show that in the earlier stages of the long ‘4 
course of his development he subsisted. e 
upon products of the vegetable kingdom. * A 
Subsequently, however, he gradually bett 
came omnivorous. - Broadly speaking, the i 
main condition that has governed his. <a 
choice of food is climate. In tropical and2 
subtropical countries, he subsists chiefly. 






dom. In temperate and cold climates, 1 
animal food is in favour. But whatever 3: -A 
the aliment used, it would appear to affect .-:2 
the constitution, and as in the case of: A 
the individual, soin that ofthe nation, : 
it cannot be suddenly changed without ip 
prejudice to health, and the saying “what “4 
is one man’s meat is another man’s. 





ae 






poison” holds true in the case of both; oe 
The English constitution differs in somes’ 
important respects from the Indian, and: 
the food of the one-would generally be ill: 3 
suited to the other. The following analyses: : -$ 
by Dr. McCay* show how markedly the» 
Bengali constitution differs cn 
European. 

I Urine. 

o European: 

Quantity .. 1440ac. un 
Sp. gr. we 1020 i 

I Urine, l ge 
Components European Bengali. | 
Urea 35 gm. 13 gm. 3% 
Nitrogen 18 ,, T i agg 
Chlorides 16 , as 10 3-2 
Phosphates 35 p . 0.918 ,, #3 
Uric acid © we OIS; 0.452 , 2:8 
Sulphates,  .. 25 ,, ae 1880 pit 

II Blood. sjy 
Components European Bengali -3% 
Red corpuscles ... 5millions ... 514 millions" 3 
White corpuscles... 8000 .. 9000 aii 
Hemoglobin ... 100 p.c. 81 pati 
Sp. gr. .» 1057 1058 EM 
Proteid ~19pc ..18 e I3 
Total solids ..21p.c 1.20 „ S% 
Salts . O78'p.c. 106 ,, O S 
Chloride in serum 0°55 P- C e 0°72 ,, Be 
Coagulation ... 4 minutes... 2 minutes 2% 
Blood pressure ... 130 m.m... 105 m. m. a 


* Quoted from Dr, I M, a aS oe ang ned 
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aan The stomach used to a certain kind of 
* foodina certain climate would take some 
time to accommodate itself to a radical 
change in the same climate, how long it 
is difheult to say. No experiments, so far 
as lam aware, have been conducted ona 
sufhciently large scale, to justify even ap- 
‘proximate generalisations. Indians, who 
visit England, take to English food there 
“without any apparent injury to health. 
‘But, however, it may be in England, 
English meat dietfor Indians in India ap- 


able to make on the subject, to be detri- 
k“ mental tohealth. There is often atendency 
«towards excess. There is’ such a tendency 
£ even in England where centuries of experi- 
“ence must have taught moderation. ‘‘There 
. as no doubt,” says Sir Henry Thomson, 
se “that the obvious and admitted value of 
a highly nitrogenous food, of which meat 
AIS a concentrated form, to the labouring 
“man, has occasioned the. almost universal 
“belief that such meat, of which let beef and 
mutton ‘be the type, isthe most desirable 
food staple for all. If you wish to be strong 
eat plenty of meat; if you are feeling 
“weak, eat more meat, and at every meal: 
such are the well Known articles of a creed 
= which is deeply graven in the popular 
“mind. Nevertheless, few statements rela- 
“tinge to diet can be more misleading, and 
“this is, as already intimated, one which 
“gives tise to much serious ill health.* 
i “Blesh foods,” ‘observes Dr. Bryce, “are 
-still the most favoured articles of diet 
¿for supplying the body with build- 
‘ing material or protein, and herein lies a 
“great danger, because ‘on account of 
“their attractive character there is a ten- 


Eer 


is required for the purpose of nutrition. 
Numbers of the middle classes eat 3% tb. 
‘of meat or itsallies per head per week, while 
-those of the upper classes eat close upon 
-6ite#’+ I am afraid there are numbers of Neo- 
‘Indian families whose consumption of meat 
“qs not less, and that too in a climate which 
forbids hard physical exercise, and by 
people who are usually averse toit. It 


* “Food and Feeding,” p. oS: 
f “Dietetics” p. 59: x 
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“pears, from what observations I have been” 


«dency to consume considerably more than . 
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should ie borne in mind, that the ee 
of meat ina climate like ours are further 
aggravated by the fact that it is liable to 
quick putrefaction and thus become a. 
fruitful source of various diseases. Nume-! 
rous hotels and refreshment rooms have 
sprung up, which cater for our more or less 
impecunious middle class. They have even ` 
made their way intovillages. On revisiting 
my native village after some years, I was 
struck by the advance it had made in 
“civilization”, though it was being 
depopulated by malaria, One of the things 
that proclaimed it, was a hotel with a 
prominent signboard in the Bazar. A 
resident friend who accompanied me, 
informed me that our villages had been 
making remarkable “progress”, that I 
would get any quantity of chops and 
cutlets, but that I. would have to search 
the bazar closely for such a primitive 
comestible as Muri (inflated rice). These 
chops and: cutlets which are so freely 
partaken of now-a-days, like the famous 
sausages of Europe and America, are pre- 
pared out of nobody knows what sort of 
meat and cooked with nobody knows 
what sort of ingredient. The supersession 
of such articles as Muri, Chira (beaten rice), 
cocoanut kernel, Khoi (fried paddy cleared 
of the shell, by itself or in the form of 
Murki, ) Chhana (curdled milk), or Sandesh 
by bread, biscuits, pastry chops, cutlets, 
, has been a change decidedly for the 
sc at least, for the great majority of 
our middle class gentry. The former are 
quite as palatable as the latter, and quite 
as nutritious, especially Chhana or 
Sandesh, and have the great advantage 
of not lending themselves to adulteration. 
To be wholesome, chops, cutlets, pastry, 
&c., would be far too expensive for the 
majority of our people. Even in railway 
refreshment rooms, where the charges are 
very high, the meals supplied are often far 
from wholesome. I have but little doubt 
that they would be positively dangerous 
in the cheap refreshment rooms where the 
charges are much lower. 

The nutrient principles of meat in the 
indigenous dietary of our gentry are mainly 
derived from the various products of milk. 
It appears to me to be hardly rational to | 





replace the latter to which the Indian 
constitution has been accustomed for 
thotisands of years by the former to which 
some time must elapse before that constitu- 
tion can beexpected to be properly adapted, 
if it ever gets adapted at all. The good 
of the change is highly problematical, the 
evil immediate and certain. One reason 


adduced for it is that the adoption of- 


English diet would infuse in us the energy 
and fighting capacity of Englishmen. There 
is, I am afraid, no warrant “for such expec- 
tation. The Japanese, whose staple food is 
rice have shown. themselves to be ‘not 
inferior to the English in fighting capa- 
city. In our country also, there are 
communities who abstain from flesh food, 
but who possess that capacity to an equal 
extent. Rice is the staple food of ‘the 
Khasias and various other hill tribes 
living on high altitudes. But they are 
physically far superior to the rice-eating 
people of the plains. That the nature of 
the climate affects the physique of a com- 
munity is certain. But it is questionable 
whether the nature of the aliment has 
any influence on it, so long as it is whole- 
some, and furnishes the needful nutrition. 

There is some plausible excuse for the 
adoption of the English meat diet, as it 

furnishes proteid in a much more concen- 
trated form than theindigenous diet. The 
principal objections against meat as a 
fundamental item of Indian dietary from 
the point of view of health, apart from 
humanitarian and economic considerations, 

are that ill health must ensue before the 
- Indian stomach can be adapted to it, that 
it is too stimulating in a climate like that 
of India, that in a hot climate like ours 
it is liable to be a fruitful source of various 
diseases, and that itis unwise to make an 
experiment the result of PE cannot be 
predicted. 

There is, however, no excuse whatever 
for the introduction of several other articles 
which not only do not afford any nutri- 
tion whatever, but are positively noxious. 
Chief among these are spirituous liquors 
and tea. In India, at least since the Vedic 
period, our upper classes have been total 
abstainers. In the earlier years of En glish 

“education, sindulgence in “alcoholic drinks 
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was pi in Neo-Indian socie 
a sign of enlightenment and “prog 
Happily, it is’ no longer so consifergi A 
but the idea has not died out altogetiest 
The drink evil among the upper clas iss, 
however, is confined within a small se¢fic lo 
But tea being cheap and exhilaratiñg W3] 
becoming a very popular beverage amon’ 
all classes, among the rich as well 
the poor, among men and women andl 
even among children. It is doing incalé th 
able mischief, especially as Indian tea” as) 
generally strong, and its mode of prepatag 
tion is such as to extract all its streng thy 
it being boiled in many households ang 
the red decoction taken with great gus bo J 
Dyspepsia is the root cause of variotsi 
ailments, and, Iam fully persuaded tha 
in many cases, one of its main causes? ac 
the habit of drinking strong tea. #53 
England the popularisation of tea has dome 
some good, as it has weaned many freg 
the much more pernicious habit of indy E | 
gence in alcoholic liquors. There tea istai 
counter-attraction to the much more bane 
ful alcohol. In- this country, it is takinigg 
the place of the innocent water andg 
Sharbat. poe 
Adulteration, which was almost w 
known half a century ago, is another 
potent cause of declining health. Reg 
those who can afford it find it extreni¢ aly 
dificult to procure unadulterated gheas 
mustard oul, flour, milk, &c. Formerly’ i 3 
cow was an institution in almost ever ye 
well-to-do family, and owing to the vene% 
ration entertained for it, was carefull a 
tended. Now even men rolling in wealthy 
have generally to depend upon the Go watag 
for milk-supply, which, even under: ‘EHG 
best of conditions, can never be so sa $- 
factory as milk from one’s own cows 
There was hardly any middle class fami 
that had not its handmill, and the flot ic 
dal, &c., consumed were quite fresh angg 
wholesome. Now they are procuredefromy | 
the bazar, and the flour, especially, PK zi 
pared in power mills is, I am informedhs 
seldom available unadulterated and wholes 
some. 
The Westerners and Westernized la 









































minsult to injury, “sprinkling salt over a 
micstering sore.” The essence of hygiene 
Bis cleanliness, and the Hindus, especially 
Ethe higher castes, have long been noted for 
Beit. Even Englishmen were 'strack by it in 

E.the earlier years of the English rule. ‘‘The 
F cleanliness of the Hindus,” observed 
g inbinstone, ‘is proverbial. ” The trath 
eis, that so far as our increased ill health 
kis due to hygiene at all, it is due more to 
x its recent “progress” than to lack ofit, 
4 ‘more to wrong hygiene than to no hy- 
woene. The “progress”, as in good many 
| Pother things, being on English lines, its 
results have been in many, if not in most 
cases, far from salutary. |The hygiene of 
ki civilized community is toa large extent 
: Betermined by its climate: The English 
Beeople naturally are afraid of chills, and 
Bare, therefore, averse to the use. .of water 
E specially of cold water. ! Our hygienic 
Beadvancement” has imbued us with the 
Psame dread of chills and similar aversion 
fto cold water. The tendency among my 
pNeo-Indian friends now is not to get out 


sunrise, a habit. which deprives them of 
ithe inestimable benefit of the coọl, fresh, 

i gbracing morning breeze in a tropical eli- 
fnate. In imitation of a rather common 
English practice in Indiasome of them 
K wrallow a cup of tea or coffee in bed, or 
A mmediately after getting out of it, with 
k perhaps some ‘biscuits or toast, before 
washing their mouths. Instead of cleaning 
the teeth with fresh twigs, | preferably of 
x Jim tree, they have taken to the far less 
P encficial practice of using tooth brushes. 

ENo dentist is needed in old India, He is, 

however, gradually establishing -a good 
Feractice in new India. Influenced by 
By oienic ' ‘progress’ on English lines, my 
WNeo-Indian brethren avoid exposing their 
Ebody.and feet to fresh air, but wrap them- 
sselves and their children up from head to 
KGot, gad with warm clothing, when there 
Bis the remotest apprehension of a possible 
s chill, There are some who ‘even: so pro- 
Btected would dread a draught; as they do 
fin. England, even in summer. Knitting 
Fvoollen garments for infants’ has become 
a favourite occupation of good many of 
ur ladies, as it is with 1 aah ladies of 
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England. The use of too much clothing 
and hosiery, and of close fitting shoes and 
boots from infancy in imitation of the 
English practice, cannot but be detrimental 
to health in a climate like ours. Various 
ailments, diarrhoea, dysentery, fever, &c. 
are attributed to chill. Every precaution 
must, therefore, be taken against it. 
Bathing in streams, in fact, out in the 
open, is not to be thought of; the opera- 
tion must be performed in air-tight rooms. 
There is such a horror of a cold bath that 
there are many who would not have it 
even during seasons when it would be 
refreshing and beneficial. I have myself 


been a victim of “advanced” hygiene for 


sometime past. But I am trying to liberate 
myself from its thraldom. My latest effort 


in this direction was in the beginning of- 


the last rainy season. Rainfallin Ranchi, 
the town I live in, which is at an elevation 
of 2000. feet, is fairly high and the 
temperature during the rains is very 
variable. Apprehensive of chills, during 


previous rainy seasons, I could never bring © 


myself to have cold baths without: some 
admixture, however small, of hot water, 
and to do without some warm under- 
clothing when there is a considerable fall 
of temperature, during spells of heavy 
downpour and strong gale. The last rainy 
season, when it so happened the rainfall 
was exceptionally high, some twenty-five 
inches in excess, I screwed up my courage 


so far as to have-untempered cold baths . 


and to do not only without warm under- 
wear, but practically without warm cloth- 
ing in any shape. 
that not only nothing untoward happened, 
but I was singularly free from colds and 
affections of the throat to which I was 
subject in previous years. 

A distinguished English physician of 
considerable Indian experience told a friend 


And I am happy to say | 
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of.mine, that one reason why tuberculosis _ 


is spreading so widely in our country is the 
replacement of Catcha houses, which were 
in vogue before, by Pucca ‘houses with 
glazed doors and windows. This sounded 
like a paradox to me. But the explanation 
of the doctor removed its ‘paradoxical 
character. He said that in’ Catcha houses 


there was free ventilation, and cow-dung 
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mixed with earth used to be frequently 
applied to walls and floors which were 
thus:kept free from dust and dirt ; that the 
white-washing of pucca houses is re- 
newed at long intervals, and their floors, 
especially, I may ‘add, when they are 
matted, are but seldom cleaned properlys; 
and that the fear of chills due to the 
substitution of the hygiene of acold climate 
for that of a hot climate, induces their 
occupants, when there is the slightest 
apprehension of a chill, to shut the glazed 
doors and windows so as to stop all 
ventilation. 


In a cold climate like that of England, 


rinsing out the mouth after every meal is 
inconvenient and unpleasant. Englishmen, 
therefore, content themselves with washing 
their hands and mouth in a finger-bowl. 
The same practice is being largely adopted 
by the more advanced of my Neo-Indian 
brethren to the detriment of their teeth 
and therefore of their health. 

There are various other ways in which 
the neglect of indigenous hygiene and 
hygienic “progress?” after the English 
fashion has affected our health. Formerly 

every Hindu household had Tulsi plants 
which were greatly venerated and carefully 
watered and preserved. But in Neo-Indian 
household there is a super-abundance of 
season flowers, but I have seldom. noticed 
a single Tulsi plant. It has handsome 
foliage ; its leaves are sweet-scented and 
possess valuable medicinal properties ; ‘and 
it has heen recently shown to be antimala- 
rious. But all this does not appear to 
make up fer its great disqualification . of 
being indigenous and of being held in 
superstitious veneration by the mass of the 
Hindus. In old India the Nim tree enjoys 
the reputation of purifying the air passing 
through it. Dr. Watts wrote about it 
thirty-four years ago :—‘Many Europeans 
even believe in this, especially in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, and frequently 
cite villages surrounded with Nim trees as 
proverbially free from fever while adjoining 
villages have suffered severely.”* The 
foliage of Nim is by no means ungrace- 
ful. But though there are all sorts of 


* “Economic Products of India”, part Va p. 379 
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ortiamental trees, among them some rare 
and exotic, in the grounds of my Neorg 
Indian friends, Nim is usually conspicuous% 
by its absence. I may here observe, in 
passing, that the recent practice of ornasi 
menting verandas and porticoes with pot 
plants, in imitation of the English practice; 
is, in many cases, carried to such excess 
that they tend to obstruct ventilation, % 
produce dampness, favour the accumula-g 
tion of dirt, and afford an excellent refuges 
for mosquitoes. : a 

Five or six decades ago even in well-to-4 
do families ladies used to do the cooking’ 
themselves or have it done under very% 
close supervision. The kitchen was a pat- 
tern of cleanliness, and the food cooked.4 
and prepared was pure and toothsome:; 


Owing to the gradual dissolution of joints 
family and various other causes, cooking; 
now, even in families that can hardly; 
afford it, is becoming a vanishing art and& 
is left to servants who care as much for 
the well-being of their masters as for thats 
of the man inthe moon. The class from 
which they are usually recruited is not 
noted for honesty and cleanliness. Besides; 
the modern relationship between mastery 
and servant, being-one of mere contractj§ 
there being hardly any sentiment concernsi: 


ed on either side, the cooks, so long asx 


the dishes served are presentable, do not 
generally care about the conditions and§ 
the way in which they are prepared.* Tow 
begin with, some at least of the articles% 
used for cooking are adulterated. They 
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* The following account of the way in which eveni 
highly paid servants prepare dishes is taken from 
Kishorilal Sarkar’s “A Dying Race, How Dying, i 
pp. 83-34. 4 

“An uncle of a friend of mine helda high office 
in the government toshakhana in Lord Northbrook’s,% 
time. His Excellency was out on a tour and my4 
friend’s uncle accompanied the viceregal party. On‘ 
one occasion by the side of a tent Buddhu, the Khan#g 
sama of the good Viceroy, was seen by the Hindu 
gentleman dressing a dish for the Viceroy’s dinners 
A. pestilential ditch with filthy water was cese at 
hand. Buddhu in dressing the Viceroy’s dish away 
dipping his hands into the ditch, and with the moisture : 
of the pernicious ditch was smoothing the dish fong 
the Viceroy. Said my friend's uncle, ‘Buddhu, whatg 
is that you are doing ? Buddhu answered with a smile 3$ 
‘Sir, the Lat Sahib should be thankful for what I arag 
doing. Why should I take the trouble of going to alte 
distance to fetch good water for the purpose ?’ ”’ i 
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@ undergo a further process! of adulteration 
‘in the hands of the cooks. Several cooks 
¢. within my own experience, one of thein 
> an old and otherwise a good servant, have 
. been detected stealing the ghee allowed for 
; cooking, and using bazar fat instead. The 
: detection in each case was accidental, and 
, there is no knowing how long we had been 
© imposed upon, - | 

© The evil effect of dependence upon ser- 
+ vants forthe most important function of 
: our daily life, that on which health largely 
; depends, is not confined | to deleterious 
t: ‘food. The loss of mental equilibrium which 
x 1S caused by their laches and: péccadilloes 
.. 1s also highly detrimental to health: 

.. Then again, our cooking used. to be 
3 done with wood fuel. Its-ireplacement by 
k coke or’ coal has prejudiced health, as food 
“cooked with wood-fuel is more slowly and 
© better cooked; and is, therefore, less liable 
= to cause dyspepsia, and the smoke from 
; coal is highly deleterious. The change 
- fromcandles and lamps fed by vegetable 
; oils- to kerosene lamps -and electric light 
. has told on eyesight and general health. 
© But the most pernicious of'all the recent 
- changes is the sitbstitution of cigarette 
: for hooka smoking. ‘The latter is bad en- 
: ough. That it is a‘vice was recognised. 
t Young people would ‘not indulge in it be- 
‘fore their elders. But there is no such 


* restraint on cigarette. It is doing incalenl:’ 


able mischief among young: people includ- 


sing large numbers of students, specially: 


tas the facility for indulging’ in it while 
‘. travelling or performing outdoor work is 
¿much greater thanin the case of hooka. 
“The more dangerous cocaine habit has 
~ also been spreading among certain sections 
. of the community. — . 

» _ Physical exercises which’ are suited to 
: the constitution of our people are being 
: replaced by football and ‘other games 
» which are not so suited. The practice of 
; bicyoje-riding which hascome into vogue 
t among students is by no means commend- 
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able, nor is that of using tramcears in 
towns to the extent they are at present. 
Walking, perhaps the best, and certainly 
the cheapest, exercise one could take, is 
going out of fashion. The daily devotion- 
al practices of the Hindus in old India 
have their hygienic value in that they tend 
to steady and calm the mind and teach 
one to sit and breathe aright. The Pra- 
nayama * especially isa practice of consi- 
derable hygienic value. The abandonment 
of these practices in new India without 
any suitable substitute is condemnable 
on considerations of health, if on no other 
considerations. The hours for education 
and for the transaction of business which 
were in vogue in old India allowed one a 
leisurely midday meal and rest after it. 
The present hours necessitate a hurried 
meal and a hurried departure to school 
or office without the needful rest requisite 
for digestion. : : 

From this cursory review of the changes 
which are taking place in our food, drink, 
clothing, games, and our daily habits and 
practices, it will, I trust, be apparent, 
that they are changes for the worse. Sing- 
ly they may not do much harm, but their 
cumulative effect must be considerable 
and must seriously tell on health. 


_ * Prof. Pramatha Nath Mukhopadhyaya has sug- 
gested a very ingehious explanation of the efficacy of 
Pranayama. “By the normal acts of respiration, in- 
coming and outcoming bréath,’’ says the Professor, 
“the emanations evolved within the body and acting 
as independent and supplementary sources of activity, 
are cast off ; by regulating respiration and stopping 
it for a while, Kumbhaka asitis called, the emana- 
tions are stored up, which means not merely conserva- 
tion but augmentation of the proper radio-energy of 
the body ; according to the principle explained above, 
the energy of the emanation .not being allowed to 
dissipate by going out is added tothe proper radio- 
energy of the body and further, we have the energy 
‘excited’ by the emanations. Hence Kumbhaka secures 
radio-energy of all the three constituent kinds ; whilst 
ordinary respiration results in partial dissipation of the 
atomic energy of the body, the most prolific source of 
energy hitherto known to us.”—~-Matter and Its Valiie, I. 
Radio Activity, p. 21. 











GLEANINGS 


Chinese Plays, Real and False. 


Very few of our countrymen know the famous 
May Lang Fong of China. May’s popularity 
in China can possibly equal that of Mary Pick- 
ford in America. Indeed, one may say, she 
must be the prettiest girl, the most wonderful 
actress, the belle singerin China. Yes, May 
Lang Fong is, but only on the stage! Beyond 
the stage, May is prettier, more wonderful, 
better singer than the prettiest girl, the most 
wonderful actress, the belle singer, because 
May is a man! In fact, there is no actor in 
China, whose popularity is wide enough to 
compete with him. 

May Lang Fong’s success was rapid and 
surprising. Ten yeats ago he was scarcely 
heard of among the well-known actors, tho he 
had already taken important parts of plays. 
At the same time he was so dissatisfied with his 
knowledge of the theatrical art that he decided 
for himself to pursue higher and deeper study of 
the linesin which he was chiefly interested. He 
found two tutors in Peking, who were famous 
actors and singers. Meantime he practised on 
the stage. In a few years he succeeded so fast 
that his fame outran his tutors; as a Chinese 

roverb says, “Green abstracts from blue, but 
is prettier than blue.” It has been said that 
his success was not entirely due to his tutors. 
It was due to his natural gift that he could 
acquire the secrets of theatrical art so rapidly. 
His natural voice of a soprano, his fair count- 
enance, his cleverness to imitate the feminine 
characteristics, and his diligence in study made 
him bound to succeed quickly. 

Now the reader will ask, what is the 
characteristic of May Lang Fong? It is very 
difficult to describe. In general it may be 
said that his characteristic is thoroughness 
and exactness. When he acts, he transforms 
his spirit into that of the one whom he 
imitates. Even a little bit of motion he may 
make on the stage fits with the character and 
nature of the one he impersonates. He never 
commits himselfin the smallest degree to unfit 
and unnatural actions which ordinary actors 
and actresses often do. His music, tho ordi- 
nary in its form as each classical play accom- 
panies its own music, has special taste, as hav- 
ing been so modified by him as to express the 
more exact feelings according to his inter- 
pretation of the play. The verses for the music 
are mostly revised by well-known poets for his 
exclusive uses, and therefore add to the value 
of his plays. ° 

May Lang Fong has about twenty plays, 
the “most refined and beautiful in character 
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. T i 
and plot” in which he assumes a female panty gs 
His favourites among them are “Burying Flow- © 
ers” and “The Volunteer’. The ‘Burying Flow- 
ers’ is reproduced from a chapter of a very” 
famous and popular novel called “The Dream 
of the Red Chamber’ which contains twenty: | 
four volumes, or one hundred and twenty 
chapters. It was written some two hundred 





China’s Greatest Actor. 


On the right, 
reading a book. 


years ago by an unknown author, It has been | 
considered one of the best novels in China. The 4 
story of the ‘Burying Flowers’ is quite sensa 7 
tional. Tai Yu, who is the principal girl in the yy 
novel, being affected by her unusual sensikjlity 
of a girls fateful life in giving affection to” 
one whom she loves, that is, Pao Yu, and also mi 
by the sorrow of the falling autumn, comes to 7 
bury the flowers that have faded and fallen on ~ 
the ground. The best part of the play is the © 
feeling that she expresses through acting and ~ 
singing while burying them. The song is some- 4 
thig like this : ` ME 
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Flowers fade and fly, 

And flying fill the sky ; 

Their bloom departs their perfume gone, 
Yet who stands pitying by ? 

‘The Volunteer’ is a girl by the uame of Moo 
Lan, who disguised herself and volunteered to 
fight the Tartars in the Han dynasty, over two 
thousond years ago. It was when the Tartars 
invaded the borders, and the Han Government 
being unprepared, lost many regular armies. A 
contingent was called. Moo Lan, stirred by 
her patriotic feelings and filled with the desire 
to do the son’s duty as she had no brother, 
dressed in her father’s armour and took his 
spear and offered herself to the contingent. 
Her disguise was not discovered. Due to her 





Another Chinese Actor personating 
a female part. 


wisdom and diligence, she was rapidly promot- 


ed from one rank to another. After twelve 
years of fearful experiences, she returned with 
sverwhelming victory and found herself a gener- 
al. She begged the Emperor to spare her from 
being rewarded and when her retirement was 
granted, she returned home at once and then 
revealed her real self. 

The Chinese plays are mostly reproduced 
from history, legends, and classical novels. 
Only recently the modern play has been intro- 
duced to China, but it is not successful. It is 
true that the modern play is not so interesting 
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and instructive, either in plot or literature, as 
the classical ones. Even in America, one who 
has seen Shakespearian plays can hardly admire 
the popular modern plays, unless his interpreta- 
tion of the theatrical plays is different from 
that which ought to be. 

A play is created not only to amuse and 
entertain the public. There is a deeper purpose 
init. It is to promote the education and mora- 
lity of society. A play without this purpose is 
worthless to the public and even possibly 
harmful. The Chinese people are so accustomed 
to such playsthat they cannot bear those which 
show the weakness of human minds and the 
defects of human actions, unless they find a 
reason, besides money-making, to present these 
features. They resent those that ridicule other 
peoples, exaggerate facts, and make unfair 
criticism. 3 

The Chinese good actors and actresses never 
dare or care to take part in a play which is 
generally considered to be not high class. It 
is not that they are afraid to lose their fame, 
but they do not want to lower their personal 
integrity in acting a bad character. In China, 
if a theater firm ever asks a well-known actor 
to take the part of a less decent play, he would 
consider it an insult. Here the actors and 
actresses are much more broad-minded in this 
respect, but more stringent in money considera- 
tions. This does not mean that the Chinese 
actors and actresses do not care about their 
remunertions, but they care more what they 
act than what they take as compensation. 
Their psychology is that they cannot be bought 
to do something that would reflect upon their 
character. 

May Lang Fong must be given credit for 
creating this practiee. He was aware that 
there was a general prejudice against and 
contempt for actors and actresses in China. 
To crush this prejudice and contempt, he built 
up his own high character and morality asa 
model for others. His mission is, besides, to 
promote the Chinese theatrical arts, to manifest 
in the public the feeling that actors and 
actresses are as high in morality and education 
as any Other people. To-day this general 
prejudice and contempt are gradually diminish- 
ing throughout the country due to his character 
and leadership. 


Flowering the Lamp Posts. 


Turning the street lamp-posts into things of 
beauty is the object of the authorities of Allen- 
town, Pa. 

In that city every lamp-post wears a hang- 
ing-garden effect from spring until late autumn. 
The flowers and decorative leaf-bearing plants 
are planted in urn-shaped globes which encircle 
the lamp-posts some distance below the light. 

The city fathers who thought of and adopted 
the flowering lamp-post idea made a thorough 
jobe of beautifying the town by removing all 
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; for he hasn’t any tail at all. And the 
eral belief is that he didn’t lose it ina fight 
it was born withoutit. . 

Think of the difficulties this fish must 
ave encountered in learning to swim! A 
fish uses its tail both as arudderand as 
"propeller. Without either, the carp was 
lecidedly handicapped and had to overwork 
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ng caught. 

_ The Mechanical Musician. 
Pygmalion made a statue, loved it, and 
came to life for a short time. But that 
ppened centuries ago. Dr. Nixon, of San 
ancisco, has built a statue answering to 
name of Isis. She reclines on a divan, 
tgeously clothed, and spends most of her 
le playing on a Zither. She knows sixty- 

r tunes. 

‘here is no gray matter in her pretty 

wn head—just wheels, a compass, and 

les. of coloured liquid. In her bosom 
more than three hundred wheels, and 
sr entire body more than a thousand. 
is a mechanical masterpiece. Dr, Nixon 
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e Soul is like a beautiful forest, wherein 
een colonnades into Eternity 
wait our drawing near. Dim tangled ways 
lure us unto regions long unknown 

them we followed. Allthings that 
AA are born 
nd grow to beauty welcome us with . 
E- praise 
hat is the harvest of the years of old ; 
ome little ones that whisper in our ears 
he mystic utterance of a deeper world 

we surmised, and all that we 
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yppiness along our mortal years- 

lusters around our path a thousand- 
Ean: fold. 
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- twelve years putting her together 
says she can do nearly everything but 
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The Soul is like a beautiful forest wherein Py 


White pilgrims dwell in a green sanctity 
Beyond the last desire. Oblivion 7 
Hath woven veils of wonder everywhere 
Of time and space, of darkness and of light, 
And they can wander past the boundaries __ 
Of things foreseen, unto the outer strands 
Where lie the golden ships of destiny. 
The brown earth listens to their evening _ 
7 prayer sae 
Above her ripening joy, and giveth ease ig 
Unto their weariness; the dayspring bright foe 
Reveals their glory, whereon Death’s Be 
cold hands 
Shall never rest, for they have found $ 
salvation, 
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THE HISTORY OF PAPER-MAKING* 


By CHuUNILAL BOSE, 1.9.0, M.B, F.C.s., RASAYANACHARYA. E 


PRESENT SCARCITY of PAPER. 


THERE has never been, within the memory of the 
oldest living person; the incidence of such a 
world-wide paper-famine as it is our misfor- 

tune to suffer from at the present moment. The 
terrible European War has not only made us feel 
acutely the pinch in respect of the every-day necessities 
of life but it has also considerably crippled our 
intellectual progress by making paper almost a rare 
commodity, l 

People all -over the world are trying their best to 
ensure an increased supply of paper. India should not 
lag behind to participate in this world-wide movement. 
She should take her turn to employ her capital, her 
intellect, her energy and her vast natural resources 
towards the solution of this difficult problem. And this 


` is my excuse for taking up this important subject in 


the course of my popular lectures in Chemistry this 
ear. 

India abounds in suitable raw materials which are 
used in the manufacture of paper. The art of paper- 
making, although in a somewhat crude form, has 
been in existence in this country for nearly 2400 years, 
and probably to India, as I shall show later on, belongs 
the credit of the invention of papér. The improved 
method of paper-making on modern lines has been 
introduced into India within the last 60 or 7o years, 
but the out-put falls far too short of her actual require- 
ments. 
required for India is imported from Great Britain 
and other countries. , 

In Europe, wood-pulp is now-a-days’ extensively 
used for the manufacture of paper and most of the 
pulp-wood is sent out from Scandinavia which practi- 
cally commands the monopoly of this supply. The 
following extract from a statement which recently 
appeared in an English paper, will show the depen- 
dence of England on Scandinavia for the supply of 
raw material for paper-making, and unless she could 
find some new source of supply within ‘her own 
dominions, there is little chance of her getting paper 
cheaper and in sufficient quantity within the near 
future. The statement runs as follows :— 

“The further the pulp-wood. question is investigated, 
the gloomier is the situation revealed. Last November 
(1919), the price per ton in Scandinavia of mechanical 


-pulp was 120 kronen (Scandinavian money). Today 


it is 330. So far as can be discovered, there is nothing 
to prevent the Scandinavian Association that virtually 
controls the market, from raising the price to 600, or 
even to goo kronen, unless something is done quickly 
to take the monopoly out of their hands. Meanwhile, 
the profits made by the exporters are vast and grow- 


* A lecture delivered at the Indian Association 


_ for the Cultivation of Science on the 24th July, 1920, 
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ing, and the position of the importer becomes stendi 
more difficult, and the situation in the paper-tradey 


- home more and more acute.” 


“An analysis of the Board of Trade.returns forstie 
past four months shows that the average price shal 
mechanical pulp has risen in the course of six, year 
from about £4-10s per ton to £24 per ton, ahdas) 
higher grade pure sulphites (a chemical used ivete 
manufacture of paper) from £10 to between £50 cand 


£60 per ton. Seeing that the cost of all otheriiany 


materials and chemicals. is double or treble what 
was, and workers’ wages are, reckoned accordimegtt 
the time worked, more than double, it is little wonden 
tat pure white printings at 2d. per Jb, the rataa 
which we used to get it before the European wankana 
things of the past and likely to be, so long agih 
generation lasts,” ARNA 

“Not until the supply of mechanical pulp-woodets 
enormously increased will the. position in the ipanga 
trade become easier, and the view held in the trades 
that, that can be accomplished only by the consupieg 
building his own mills and producing thespum 
himself,” T 

The writer suggests the tapping of the forestoyg 
Canada for the supply of wood for making paper puka 
He says—‘Only a fraction of the resources of Ca 
has been tapped yet. The vast region lying beteay 
Hamilton Inlet and Lake St. John holds a supplygaas 
the right sort of timber waiting only to be used Jamun 
sufficient to supply the requirements of the coupe 


for years to come.” ere 
The “Indian Industries and Power”, ina tecem 


issue, observes that “the paper-shortage in the. iieri 
is very real and genuine. The sooner India tak 
the manufacture of paper on a large scale, the ~bétfe 
for the printing and publishing trade of Hindugeg 
The House of Tata might have floated a ‘arg 
concern for the manufacture of paper from theva 
raw materials available in India; they are in. such 
favorable position to supply power and water thatjep 
scheme would have appealed, we feel sure, to wholesety 
industrial India in a highly satisfactory mannes. impi 
Must we sit down quietly in India leaving untappge 
her forests which possess an inexhaustible supp 
raw materials of various kinds for the manufacti 
paper ? E 


- SUBSTITUTES FOR PAPER BEFORE ITS INVENTIONS 
r 


Of all the agencies which have contributede:.to. 338m 


progress of civilisation and to the intellectual adveigy ý 
ment of man, the printing press has played ashi 
important part, but it could have done nothing witha 


the invention of paper. 


Before the invention of paper, other materizigam 
as stone, bricks, earthenware, metal plates, ivory Sign 
’ : i A Š £ BAE r 
chips;of bamboo, leather, silken tabrics, barksQiny 


Jeavestol trees, etc., were used for recording thi e icis 
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gifts by our ancestors in different 


STONE AND BRICK. 
find records of 


opan Chaldea, for instance, we 

gastronomical observations engraved on bricks and 
Stones that have been dug out of the ruins there. 
edicts of Asoka engraved onthe sides of hills and on 
peo e-pillars are to be found widely distributed all over 
NGA. Stone-inscriptions have «been discovered in 
wihdia. whose origin has been traced to an age far 
epeyond the Buddhistic period. Those discovered at 
Reeurtup in the Punjab and at Giribraja in Bihar, 
Which have ‘not’ yet been í 


š 


P. 
gy, 


K te:believed to belong to an age preceding that of 
gihe edicts of Asoka, although :the latter constitute 
Rucc first authentic historical record of stone-inscrip- 
gions in India, = . 3 


z4 


Ed 


fitions and 
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pere destroyed by a disastrous fire that broke out 
Bithe reign of Emperor Vespasian. Dr. Buchanan 
#5 discovered six engraved plates of mixed metal 
yan ancient monastery in Syria. Copper-plates 
paye been found in many places in India bearing 
aascriptions of royal orders, genealogy and history 
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Bo! the dynasties of kings, records of war and deeds of 
alae The iron pillar in old .Delhi bear writings 
ga Brahmee character which’ date back a few cen- 
atuties before the Christian èra. | 











S, Woop anp Ivory, 
‘Boards made 


E of wood have been in use for 
iting and for engraving’ from very ancient times. 
Whapards of convenient size were bound up together 
nie form of, books and these went by the name 
ipit Codes, The Laws of Solon were recorded and 
pepreserved on wooden boards, and some on Stones also. 
ivory was also used in Greece fora similar purpose. 
Pieces of wood’ bearing inscriptions are still to be 
afound in large number in China, Japan ‘and in 
gOurma where ivory was also used for engraved 
i LEATHER AND PARCHMENT. 

gòn From a very early age, leather has been in use 
“as a substitute for paper. It is stated that the Gos- 
epel of St. Mark was first written on‘ sheep's skin, 
rvand long before this, the two celebrated Greek epics, 
diliad and Odessy, were recorded onthe soft skin 
‘ot the abdomen of a certain species of snakes, 
ft Parchments made of animal skins “were in general 
Be OOO UEA ne ea 
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correctly deciphered,’ 


-writing is not easily effaced. 


© writing purposes, and-many old Sanskrit and Beng 


usc in the courts of kings for recording laws and 
royal ordérs; the best and finest parchment was 
known by the name of “Vellum”, 

SILK. 


We find ‘it recorded by Pliny that writing was 
done by the ancients on silken cloth also. 


BARR, 

The ancient Chaldeans used the barks of certain 
trees for writing purposes. ‘Such barks were called 
Leber by which term we now understand books, 
The bark of papyrus tree was used’ from very early 
times in Egypt asa substitute for paper which de- 
rives its name from the Egyptian word papyri 
which was the prepared bark used for writing. 
Several thin pieces of the bark were pasted together 
by rubbing a little water on the edges which would 
make them sticky, and large sheets suitable for 
writing were thus obtained. There were two kinds 
of papyri made in Egypt; the best one was called 
by the Greeks the Heretica, which was used for 
writing sacred books and state orders. The secret 
of making papyri was long confined to the Egyp- 
tian priests, but. the Romans and the Greeks subse- 
quently managed to learn the art and began to 
manufacture papyri in their own countries. Some 


of these were named after the names of the Roman ` 


emperors and empresses.: 

.. In India, barks of trees have ‘long’ been used 
for writing purposes. The bark of the Indian Birch 
( Betula Utilis) which grows in the Himalayas, 
commonly known as the Bhurja-patra, has long 
been’ used in this country as a substitute for paper. 
Sacred writings of the Hindus on Bhurja-patra 
are stillto be seen. Mantras ( incantations ) written 
on bits of Bhurja-patra and enclosed in metal cases 
are still worn as talisman as a protection against 
the influence of evil spirits, against witch-craft or 
as cure for intractable diseases. The Indian 
birch bark is well-suited for writing purposes; such 
The bark, however, 
is very fragile, and when old, go to pieces unless 
very carefully handled. The oldest writing on 
Bhurja-patra preserved in India ig said to be not 
more than 300 years old, but bark-manuscripts 
of the ard or 4th century A. D. have been dis- 
covered and preserved. . 

Certain aboriginal tribes of Assam still use 
the bark of Agurutree ( Aquilaria Agallocha) as 
a natural paper. Sir Edward Gait, the present Lt. 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa, was the Director 
of Land Records and. Agricitilture in Assam in 
1894. In a paper communicated by him to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, he stated that Aguru 
bark was widely used as a writing material through- 
‘out Assam prior to the introduction of paper; its 
employment as such seemed to have escaped notice. 
Mill-made paper is still regarded by the priests 
in certain parts of Assam as impure for purposes 
of religious ceremonies and sacred writings and the 
Aguru bark is used instead. This bark is some-' 
times used as covers for binding books. 

In Sumatra and Java, a kind of bark is still used 
by the natives as a substitute for paper. 


LEAF. 
Ralm leaves have long been in use in India for 
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manuscripts are to be seen in private houses and 
preserved in libraries and museums written on palm 
leaves. The oldest palm leaf manuscript discovered 
in Nepal belongs to the gth century A. D. The 
leaves of the two species of Palm, Corypha Umbra- 
culifera and Borassus ‘Flabellifer, were mostly used. 
The writing was done by scratches being made with a 
sharp iron needle and these were subsequently loaded 
with powdered charcoal or other kinds of pigment. 
Writing was also done by meansof a specially prepared 


ink. Theret ( ceta? ) leaves { a variety of palm ) were 


likewise used in India for the same purpose. 


? 


Pirst PAPER MADE IN INDIA FROM COTTON WOOL. 


The art of making paper from vegetable fibres, 
such as cotton wool, was known to the Indian and 
the Chinese from very early times. When Confu- 
cius lived in China, thin strips of bamboo were used 
there as writing material in place of paper; the 
writing was made by scratching these pieces with 
a sharp style. It appears that the Chinese learnt 
the art of paper-making in the early part of the 
second century A. D.; some authorities fix the 
petiod to 105 ‘A. D. The Chinese had even a paper- 
currency as early as the 7th or 8th century A. D. 
European authorities generally give to the Chinese 
the credit of the invention of paper. They maintain 
that there is no satisfactory evidence to show that 
the art of paper-making was known in India before 
the 14th or 15th century A. D. But this statement 
should be accepted with a certain amount of re- 
serve. Babu Nagendra Nath Basu Prachya-vidya- 
maharnava in his celebrated Bengali Encyclopedia 
known asthe Viswakosha states on good authority 
that when Alexander the Great invaded India in 
327 B. C., his general Nearchus ‘founda kind of thin, 
fine, glazed sheets which were made by felting cotton- 
wool, used for writing in the Punjab and this fact he 
has recorded in his writings. Evidently, this was 
some kind of paper but how it was manufactured was 
not described. This record by a Greek historian who 
visited India more than three centuries before the birth 
of Christ, isa strong evidence in favonr of the exis- 
tence of the knowledge of paper-making and of the 
use of paper in India long beforé the Chinese came 
to know it, The. credit of theinvention of paper and 
of its use as a writing material, therefore, rightly 
belongs to India in the light of the information 
we at present possess. 


PAPER MAKING IN ÅSIA. ; 


. The Arabs appear to have learnt the art of papèr- 
máking from the Chinese. They founded a paper- 
manufactory, at Samarkand in 706° A.D. In the 
middle ages, Damascus was famous for the manufac- 
ture of paper. The paper made in Damascus was 
known as “Charta Damascena” ; it earned a far-reach- 


ing celebrity and obtained access to all countries in 
The oldest 


the East and the West. Arab manu- 
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largely use for sizing and glazing paper. 


generally used for writing on.. 
















































(about 3to 4 hundred years ago), stich paper “we 
largely manufactured in Maldah in Bengal. -:’ 
manufacturers of paper were principally Maha 
ans and they formed a separate community kno 
as the Kagyees. They made the pulp for Ņ 
by boiling waste paper and old cotton rags with 
mati (impure Carbonate of Soda) and lime, n 
it with rice-starch, spread the pulp in thin lay 
required size on perforated wooden trays made spe 
for the purpose, and got them dried by sun's: ; 
At one time, the trade in hand-made paper was: 
a flourishing condition in Bengal. It was expopges 
to various places outside Bengal, and it is said, outSigg§ 
India also, The paper was strong, durable and‘dial 
not soak, ge 
Besides. Maldah, hand-made paper was also m& 
factured ona smaller scale in Maiman in the “c 
trict of Hoogly, in Dacca, Shahabad, Muzaffeep 
Aurangabad, Doulatabad, Ahmedabad, Dhar 
and Kolapur. The Aurangabad paper was ‘cq 
dered to be the best ofthe lot. In Doulataba® A 
special kind of paper was manufactured which yas 
beautifully decorated by mixing fine gold leak ain 
the pulp. This ornamental paper was called . A; 
and was much in demand in the courts of Indian pr 
for state-purposes. i 
Purely hand-made paper is still being man 
tured in India, Burma, China and Japan. “I 
Chinese tse almost any and every kind of | fi 
for the manufacture of paper. They were. 
first to make paper from silk. They preparg.'¢ 
kind of paper called Mo-st from straw which-\they 
use in place of firewood for burning dead bod} a 
Another paper called Pis-Je is made in China ‘freng 
the fibres of the mulberry tree and is used/agg 
a substitute for lint in surgical dressings. Aogga 
en, Tase, Chaag-se, Mapi-en, Lien-se are the na mep gm 
other kinds of paper made in China; some of-th 
are used for packing purposes, others for wr 
and printing as art-paper. The Chinese prep; 
another kind of paper called Lasi-en, which is ispi 
as a substitute for wax-cloth. “India paper” was- cot 
sidered to bethe best of all paper made in € 
for printing and drawing purposes. The Chi 
prepare a kind of glue from hsh-bones which. 
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The art of paper-making was long known in Thi} 
It was generally made there from the fibres gtit 
Daphne plant. ‘Thibet paper at one time was expo 
into other countries. or 

The Japanese use mulberry fibres as wg 
those of Papyvera Sativa for the manufacture of gy 
made paper which they stiffen and glaze with 
starch. The Japanese are great adepts in the} 
ration of hand-made paper which they use not on 
writing and printing purposes but also for the may 
facture of a large number of articles in every-day:-i 
Their furnitures are sometimes made of thick — 
made of paper, and they make handkerchiclegy 
shirts, head-gears, fans and umbrellas from paper 
different strength and thickness. Paper is also ius 
in Japan for making toys, for roofing and walling: 
dwelling houses, and for making wheels 
carriages. 

In Burma, a kind of writing slab (Parabaik} i 
by pasting together several pieces of native hanı 
paper painted ‘black with pee Son 
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lese also prepare a kind of water-proof paper for 
aking their, umbrellas. 

in Nepal, hand-made paper is» made from bamboo 
es as well as from the fibres of Daphne Cannabina. 
pene: Nepalese use wood-ash for making the pulp. 
Nepal paper is largely used for packing purposes. 
Sane is glazed by being rubbed hard with conch- 

S. 

q Io Bhutan, the native hand-made paper is 
kirom the fibres of rhea. 
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made 


of paper of excellent quality. The Kashmir papers 
largely used in the courts of the Moghul emperors. 
s. and hemp-fibres are used in Kashmir for making 
, dt ts believed that the art of paper-making 
troduced into Kashmir from Samarkand. 

aoten, during his recent excavation of Niya and 
| other, sites in Central Asia, has discovered many 
maccuments and letters which seemed to have belonged 
ec the ancient state of Khotan. The materials used 
mere specially prepared strips of wood, pieces of 
ther, various kinds of papers and also birch bark 
jirya patra}. It appears that during the latter part 
nthe 3rd century A.D., paper found its way to 
gotan from China which then held domination over 
s,state in Central Asia. The papers discovered in 
‘Khotan ruins have been examined and found to 
iade of Daphne fibres which are still used in large 
mfity in Thibet for paper-making. It is, therefore, 
tised that paper found its way to Khotan from 
jét also in the early part of the Christian era. 

The oldest Persian paper-document found by Stein 
5 from 718 A.D. 

{he earliest European record of the use of paper 
morindia (save that made by Nearchus) 1s by Nicolo 
antr who visited India in the early part of the 15th 
sesatury and found the people of Cambay using a kind 
me spaper for writing purposes, Abd-er-Razzak, who 
Mame to India in’ 1442 A.D., visited Vijaya-Nagar 
wch he described as “the capital of the mightiest 
z¢dom on earth” and he found the people of the place 
Witing both on leaf and on a kind of paper with 
@eiackencd surfaces, by means of a soft white stone. - 


PAPER INDUSTRY .IN BENGAL, 


Phe so-called “Serampore paper” was at one time 
Jallover India. It owes its name to the paper- 
‘which wa’ started in that city ,in the first half of 
-yoth century and which is believed to be the 
cer of paper-mills in Bengal. The actual date of 
starting of this mill is not known, but Mr. Trail 
some of the rusty remains of this mill in Serampore 
tig his visit there in 1864 

Before 1840, a large supply of paper for India 
obtained from China. From that year, the trade 
Mos hand-made paper began to flourish and factories 
Eere started all over India. But it received a severe 
peck during Sir Charles Wood’s tenure of office as 
poctrcizey of State for India who passed an order that 
Cuithe supplies of paper used by the Government of 
a should be purchased in Britain. This short- 
ited and ill-considered policy dealt a heavy blow 
the indigenous industry which began to decline 
that time and the loss isto be regretted both 
nsiderations of economy and art. 


PAPER [NDUSTRY in. EUROPE. 
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the rath century A.D. The Moors had their factory in 


Valencia in Spain from which they supplied paper to 
other European countries. The oldest manuscript on 
paper in Europe is dated 1102'A.D. 

The manufacture of paper in England does not go 
back earlier than the 16th century when an Englishman 
named Tait founded a paper manufactory at Hartford. 


He was followed’ by Spielman, a German, who estab- - 


lished a factory for making paper at Dartford in 1558 
A.D. Even in 1690, only coarse brown paper was made 
in England and all fine paper was imported from 
France and Holland. In 1770, good thin writing paper 
was first made in Kent. Upto r8or all English paper 
was hand-made. `’ 

In 1798, Louis Robert, an employee in a paper- 
manufactory located near Paris, first inyented a 
machine for making paper. In 1804 a frm named 
Fourdrinier & Co., started making machiné-made paper 
in England which, at that time, was their monopoly. 
Their business, however, failed, but some 
members of the Fourdrinier family succeeded in 
obtaining a pension from the State. 

Machine for making paper was first introduced 
into’ America in 1820, 

Nowadays, most paper in use all over the world 
is machine-made. In the manufacture of the so- 
called hand-made paper of Europe,. many of the 
processes are done by machine. » 


MATERIALS FOR PAPER-MAKING. 


Paper is made from cellulose which is obtained from 
-all kinds of- vegetable fibres, forming the frame-work 
of all tissues of plants. These fibres are separated, 
purified and reduced to the condition of pulp by 
. mechanical and chemical means. The: pulp is then 
bleached, floated in water, allowed to settle over a 
wireemould and the water drained off, Paper is thus 
formed by the felting of the fibres ‘contained in the 
pulp. Jt. is subsequently presssd, dried, and glazed, 
cut into required sizes and baled. 

A very large number of vegetable fibres are used 
for making paper. Old cotton and linen rags which 
practically consist of pure cellulose, were at one time 
almost exclusively used for this purpose. Their use 
has, in redent years, been to a great extent limited, its 
place being takeri up by certain kinds of ‘grass and 
wood which are much cheaper. , Old cotton rags form 
excellent material for paper-making. Theré are 
traders whose business itis to collect rags and send 
them to manufactories where they are turned into 
paper. 

“Substances of animal origin such as wool, silk and 
skin, and mineral substances such as asbestos have also 
been used for making certain kinds of paper. 

Besides cotton and hemp, there is a large number 
of other fibres are utilised for making paper. The 
more’ important among them are the flax, jute, straw, 


stems of wheat, oat, plantain and sugar-cane plants, 


many varieties of grass, various kinds of wood, cocoa- 
nut fibres and bamboo. Certain kinds of grass (such 
as the Eparto in Europe and thé Sabu: and ‘Moon in 


India}, wood-pulp, straw and rags at present form the, 


principal raw materials for the manufacture of paper. 


BAMBOO. 
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So early as'1875, Mr. Routledge who visited India, 
wrote in bis valuable monograph on “Bamboo as å 
paper-making material” that “of all the fibre-yieding 
plants known to botanical science, there is not one so 


7 well-calculated to meet the pressing requirements of 
` the paper-trade as bamboo, both as regards facility 


yE 





and economy of production, a3 well as the quantity of 
the “paper-stock” which can be manufactured there- 
from. Grown under favorable conditions of climate 
and soil, there is no plant which will give so heavy a 
crop of available fibre to the acre, no plant which 
requires So little care for its cultivation and continuous 
production.” ' 

There are, however, certain practical difficulties 
regarding the employment of bamboo for paper- 
making which were not anticipated. at the time when Mr. 
Routledge made the above observations. In the first 
place, the young shoots only of bamboo are suitable as 
raw material for paper, the older stems being too hard 
for this purpose. It is, however, always difficult to 
obtain a sufficient number of young shoots, because 
when these are wholly removed, the parent plants 
suffer severely, their growth becomes stunted and 
they are ultimately killed. Hence methodical work- 


ing of bamboo jungles becomes essential, and that : 


means considerable increase in the charges of collec- 
tion and transport. Sir George King, as the result of 
his: experiments, has noted that 
removed. during three successive years, the bamboo 
plant is killed. ‘Then there is the difficulty of getting 
labour to work bamboo jungles during the rains when 
the young shoots come out, and the freight and 
transport charges are calculated to be very heavy. 
Moreover, the hairs of scales and young leaves of 
bamboo are considered as drawbacks to its employ- 
ment for making paper. It was also found that a larger 
quantity of chemicals is needed to make pulp from 
bamboo fibres than in the case of other fibres ordi- 
narily used for making paper. | 

In spite of these difficulties, Mr. Hill has givena 


` favorable opinion regarding the employment of bamboo 


as a paper-material. He wrote thus in 1905 :— 
“Itis considered that the manufacture of paper- 
pulp (from bamboo) would be practicable from a 


iry into whether or not, by special culti- of the best varieties of paper, „In th 


. It isa poisonous tree and grows in South Indiad 


if all shoots are ' 
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vation, the plant- could be induced to afford shoots; 
more freely and for a longer period, without imjuryits 
to the rhizome, and whether it would not be possible f 
mature culms to be used in the paper-making.” ` 
Recent experiments have gone a great way 
fulfil the expectations of Sir Dietrich Brandis at 
it is hoped that this- inexhaustible natural pi 
duct of India would be fully utilised to meet fig 
only all her own requirements of paper but raisi 
her to the position of a supplier of first-class pap 
material to countries beyond her shores. T 




















OTHER [INDIGENOUS PLANT, 


‘I shall now very briefly refer to a list of mote $ 


important plants other than cotton which are indies 
genous and which yield suitable fibres in good quantity 34 
for paper-making. Eii 


(1) Agave or the American Aloe plant—lIt was 8 
originally an American plant, Many species now grow. 3 
extensively in India; the leaves and roots yield 39 
good fibres for paper-making. — 

Antiaris Toxicaria (the Upas tree of Java )==33 


kantr] 


(4) Corchorus Oliotorus and Corchorus Capsus 





paper. 


(5) 


It is used for 
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Edgeworthia Gardeneria ( Nepalese, ais 


the Madras Presidency as well asin Dacca, a kind’ 
of hand-made paper is manufactured from the fitmesg 
of this plant. l Bans 

(10) Ischamium Angustifolium ( Hindi—Sadooi 
Bhabay ; Bengali—Babu: )—This grass grows ` 
abundance in Bengal, in the U. P., in the Central P 
vinces and in the Madras Presidency. Itis an. 
cellent material for paper-making and is stated 
be in no way inferior to esparto grass which.i 
so extensively used in England for the manufaetapey 

‘Bebgal papes 
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scmills, sabui is very largely used, either alone or 
fe mixed with fags, for paper-making. 

PRESO p, has METES E . 
(11) Musa Sapientum ( Bengali—Kala, plantain 
=.) tree }~Paper of good quality may be made from 


3 


= 


“ithe fibres of plantain tree which grows in abun- 
2: dance inall parts of India, The ash of plantain tree 
‘“eontains a good quantity of alkali and is largely 
<" used in India for washing clothes in place of wash- 
2 ing soda. | 

a: (12) Opuntia Dillenii (Bengali—Phani Mansa)— 
he. grows wild inthis country, specially in sea-coast 


a Tt 






“3 places. Its fibres may be utilised for making. paper. 

4 <o (13) Saccharum Sara. ( Bengali, Sar; Hindi, 
Moony j—This grass grows in Bengal and in the 
že U. P. In Oudh, a kind of hand-made paper is 
sy;made from its fibres. The fibres are considered 
teas good as:the sabut grass and largely used in the 
a> paper-mills in India. 








si American plant which is ‘cultivated in the Madras 
#y'Presidency. Paper of good quality may be made 
Xa.. These are some of the more important plants 
s<thentioned by Sir George Watt, the fibres of which 
hare either Eee used or may be utilised for the 
g- purpose of manufacturing paper in India. 


Re MILL-MADE PAPER IN INDIA. 
ta a The following account of the paper-mills in India 
‘* furuished by the Director of Statistics, Government 
vof India, in his report for 191g is of sufficient interest 
wi to warrant quotation here m- 

= “The number of paper-mills in India in 1917 was 
#* ten, four in the Bombay Presidency, three in Bengal, 
“cone in the United Provinces, one in the Travancore 
"=: State, and one in the Gwalior State. The estimated 
‘sc authorised capital of these mills, as far as information 
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«is available, was about 5234 lakhs. The value of the 
“output? reported rose from Rs. 125 lakhs in 1916 to Rs. 
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¥. 188 lakhs in 1917 and was the highest on record,” _ 
a “ “Jn 191%, the value of paper manufactured in India 
‘and that of imported paper were-Rs. 80 lakhs and 
FR: Rs. 159 lakhs respectively. In 1917, the corresponding 
ze figures were Rs, 188 lakhs and ‘Rs. 203 lakhs, the 
A value of the imports having increased in the mean time 
ie: by 28 percent, and the internal production by 134 
ks per cent,” The values of country-made and imported 
2! paper have thus risen from Rs. 80,37,000 and Rs, 
#: :1,37,00j000 respectively in 1913° to Rs. 1,59,86,000 and 
Be Rs. 2,03,00,000 in 1917. The increase in-i917, both in 
‘internal production and in imports, is noticeable, 

co The Director observes that owing to the war and 
quae resulting absence of competition from the enemy- 
“© eountries, the Indian paper-industry is comparatively 
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Ki: prosperous, notwithstanding the increase in the prices of 


8 avo -pulp and chemicals required in the process of 
X? manufacture and the inability to secure new machinery. 
x ‘The following table compiled from the Statistics of 
Ai British India, Vol I. 1919, shows the number of paper- 
$ gaills in the different provinces of India and 


con juantity, value and the kind of output produced by 
t hese mills. aa ar a E a 
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V. Gawalior State, 


Scindia Paper Mill (10) 1906 378 2,01,247 


Y 





Grand total for whole India 31,868 1,87,85;707 
Kind of paper made in the above Mills, 
(1) Blotting; white cartridge; E.. S. and T. S. 
writings ; coloured printing ; badami, brown, and fine 
and deeper calendered printings and pulp-boards.. 


2) Do. 

(3) Writing, printing badami, brown papers, &c. 

(4) Brown, badami, white printing ; cream-laiu ; 
coloured ; white cartridge and H. B. A. Government, 
white rough; Government water-marked paper ; 
blotting ; red casing, &c. | 

(5) Casing and top paper. 


and brown paper, - 


(7) Country white paper used for native account- 
books. orm: 
(8) Writing ; printing : blotting ; brown. x 
(9) Brown casing paper. 
(10) Description of paper not stated. 


I have given you a brief foutline of the history of 
paper-making from the very early down to the present 
times. I propose to deal with the chemistry of paper- 
making in my next lecture, : | 

I have on the table specimens of inscriptions on 
stone, brick, bamboo and copper plate, and also of 
Sanskrit, Arabian and Bengali manuscripts on palm 
leaves and on various kinds of hand-made paper made 
in India, Nepal and Thibet, of different dates, somefrom 


five to eight centuries old and others of much later 
date, for your inspection. The greater portion of these . 


have been kindly lent to me by the Bangiya Sahitya. 


Ye 
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@atishad, and some by the Sahitya Sabha, of Calcutt 
To them, I offer my grateful thanks, = 3 
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= TABLE L E 
Showing the Statistics of Paper produced in 
India (Mill-made), 1917. 
Name of the Mill and the Year of Production. _ 
Province in which it is estab--Ouan- Value y 
. Situated lish- tity in in 
i ment, tons. Rupee, 
l I. Bengal, | 
-Titagarh No. I. l . | 
Paper Mills, Titagarh (1) 1882 9,339 63,30,000 ` 
Titagarh No. I], Paper Mills, p ; 
Kakinara(2) a 1903 10,264 59,84,000 
Bengal Paper Mills, Raneeganj(3) 1890 6,600 40,00,000 
26,203 1,63,14,000 
IL U.P, 
Upper India Couper 
Paper Mills, Lucknow (4) 1879 3,163 12,31,158 
III. Bombay. 
, Girgaum Paper 
Mill, Bombay (5) 1862 3:82 1,74,720 4 
D. Padamjee Paper Mills, 4 
Bombay (6) 1913 1,145 480,900 4, 
Mahomedbhai Jamaludin l 
Paper Mills, Surat (7) - 1878 Io 4595 
Reay Paper Mills, Poona (8) 1885 540 313,087 
2,007  9;73.302 
IV. Travancore State, 
Meenakshi Paper Mills. 
Punalur (9) 1914 i110 66,000: 


ag 


(6) “White printing and writing paper; coloured | 
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$ . 
IMPENDING UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION IN INDIA <a. 


N an article contributed by me to this 
periodical in its last issue, I set forth the 
reasons that justified the general public 

of Bengal in demanding that far-reaching 
and revolutionary changes such as those 
proposed for the re-construction of secondary 
and university education in that presidency, 
as foreshadowed in the Resolution of the 
Government of India on the Report of the 
Calcutta University Commission, should not be 
forced upon the people. It is not Bengal 
alone that is threatened with a serious danger. 
This will be patent to any one who may take 
the trouble to acquaint’ himself with the 
character and scope of the various measures 
that have been initiated quite lately in 
different parts of the country for the purpose 
of re-arranging the educational machinery 
before the Reform Act comes into operation. 

Before I refer to the measures that have 
been undertaken in different provinces for 
re-shaping the present educational system, 
it may. not be out of place to recall certain 
observations that His Excellency the Viceroy 
made while dealing with the Report of the 
Calcutta University Commission in his 
opening speech at the last September Session 
of the Imperial Legislative Council. His 
Excellency made it abundantly clear in that. 
speech that the results of the enquiry made 
by the Commission would be used as data 
for educational reconstruction all over India. 
His Excellency said: 

This report, : like the 
University Commission, though based on the condi- 
tions of one University, is full of suggestiveness on 
University problems as a whole. I, therefore, hope 
that the Universities throughout India will take it into 
consideration and will on their own initiative examine 
how far its recommendations may throw light on some 
of their own problems and suggest amendments of 
their own machinery. I trust, therefore, that this 
monumental Report will serve asa starting point for 
the re-examination of problems in the sphere of higher 
education throughout India. 

The hint thrown out by the Viceroy was 
grasped with avidity by some of the Local 
Governments, . and proposals for giving 
effect to the wishes of His Excellency were 


set on foot with the utmost -celerity. Te 


~~ fact, within.. three or four months of His: 
Be Ee ee Sn oe gs oe eee 
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Report of the London . 


-the reconstitution of the Allahabad;: Patna, 3 


Excellency’s speech, the Government of India- < 
could formally acknowledge that in some > 
provinces movements had already been: 
Started with the object of reorganising the © 
local educational machinery. Repeating His š 
Excellency’s suggestion, the Resolution on.3 
the Report of the Calcutta University Commis- $ 
sion said : “as 
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Itis thought that an expression of viewsby the °? 
Government of India on certain points connected iż 
with the report may not be without use in provinces“. 
other than Bengal. For, though it is fully ‘recognised, -> 
that conditions elsewhere differ widely from those * 
in that presidency, and though the Government of = 
India have not naturally any desire to thrust upon’ 
other Local Governments and other Universities « 
schemes which result from an investigation of affairs =. 
in Bengal and in Calcutta, nevertheless some of the / 
recommendations made by the Commission are“: 
likely to be found valuable for wider application ang = 


it is understood that already in some provinces move--% 


ments are on foot for some re-organisation of the local“: 
systems. a 


-Is it to be understood that the measures.’ 
adopted simultaneously by the different Local“: 
Governments for the purpose of readjusting’+ 
their respective educational systems were < 
undertaken by them of their own accord 
without any suggestion from any quarter ? If. 
the information at the disposal of the”. 
writer of the present article is correct, some.’ 
of the Provincial Governments had begun to.” 
shape their educational organisation on lines: ` 
similar to those laid down in the Resolu-.” 
tion of the Government of India referred tg“: 
above, long before the Report of the Calcutta: $ 
University Commission had been published. 4 

The difficulties with which Bengal and’ 
the other provinces are now confronted are 
not identical in every instance. While in” 
Calcutta the existing University is proposed: 
to be reconstituted, in some of the other: 
provinces new universities are to be set up.“ 
The establishment of new universities im” 
every case means the curtailment of the 4 
jurisdiction of existing universities, and; 
consequently, of the educational facilities. i 
afforded by them. The older universities are: 
also going to be remodelled simultaneously: 


Proposals have already been set on’ foot for è 
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“and some other universities, on the lines laid 
“down by the Government of India. As the 
conditions of University education in all the 
A provinces are similar in almost every important 
matter, with some variations, the objections 
that have been set forth'against hasty legisla- 
= tion in the case of Bengal apply oe “other 
; „provinces as well 
zi The'demand has been repeatedly ee in 
“Bengal by some of the more important among 
= the public bodies, by representative organs of 
¿public opinion and leading. members of 
the Indian community and by numerous 
public meetings held in different parts of the 
+ “province, that the necessary legislation for 
z giving effect to the projected measures for 
“the re-construction of the Calcutta University 
. should not be undertaken before the reformed 
& councils are brought into existence. Sucha 
‘eourse of action has been insisted on, in 
“Wiew of the sweeping nature of the changes 
Ë proposed ; the heavy outlay that the scheme 
‘of reconstruction of secondary and collegiate 
"education outlined by Government entails, and 
5 othe inadequacy of funds at the disposal of 
“the authorities ; the absence of any guarantee 
“that the requisite funds would be forthcoming, 
“eoupled with the fact that the readjustment 
of finances would make it extremely difficult 
for Bengal to carry on the administration 
of the province even according to the 
_ existing scale of expenditure; the 
‘present temper of the bureaucracy who have 
‘remained almost unmoved by the changes 
that have taken place in the political and 
other conditions of society, and appear to 
‘pe untouched by the new ideas that the 
“altered conditions have generated ; the most 
‘arbitrary nature of the restrictions that the 
“proposals are calculated to impose on the 
-spread of high education; the deviations 
from the plan of the Calcutta University 
“Commission, in some of its most vital aspects, 
‘that have been suggested in the scheme 
“formulated by the Education Department of 
¿the Government of India ; the unpopular and 
“unrepresentative character of the Imperial 
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: JL ggislative Council; and, a impending 
“constitutional changes. It is difficult to 


-conceive of a more forthidabie catalogue of 
arguments against any legislative proposal 
‘than that which has been put forward with 
‘reference to the plans of the Government 
‘of India for the reconstruction of the Cal- 


-cutta University. 
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' their intention of undertaking legislation for 


the re-construction of the Calcutta University 
in the autumn session of the IMperial 
Legislative Council. But the Bill that has 


been drafted for the purpose has not yet’ 


seen the light of day, and it appears from 
the letter that the Government. of India 
have recently addressed to the Calcutta 


University that they have abandoned the. 


idea of proceeding with legislation in this 
particular’ matter in the present session of 
the Council. It is. not wise, however, for 
us to assume that we are safe until we are 
completely ont of the wood. It is 
rumoured that there is a proposal to bring 
the scheme of Government before the Im- 
perial Legislative Council in the forthcoming 
session in some shape or form and to secure 
for it the approval of that body with a stipula- 
tion that the Bill is to come up before the 
reconstituted legislature for final legislative 
sanction. I do not know how this can be 
done : but there are no limits to the resources 
of a powerful bureaucracy. It is of imperative 
importance that the non-official members of 
the Imperial Legislative Council should be 
on the alert. They .may be expected to 
oppose firmly, and put their foot down upon, 
any proposal or proposals that are, calculated 
to strike at the root of educational ep pension 
and progress in India. 

It is stated by the authorities that action 
is now being taken in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Calcutta 
sity Commission. Anybody who has taken 
the trouble to compare the proposals of 
the Sadler Commission with the plans which 
have emerged from the Simla Secretariat, 
must have seen how widely divergent ‘the 
latter are from the former., Principal 


-Herambachandra Maitra in his article. entitled 


“The Shadow of Coming Events”, which 
appeared in the May number of this periodical, 
has shown how fundamentally the proposals 
of Government differ from those of the Com- 
mission. 

“The Government of India,” Principal Maitra writes, 
“flings itself perversely athwart the scheme of the Com- 
mission in most essential things and, we are told, that 
it is that scheme which it proposes to carry out. Now it 
is absolutely clear that, whatever may be the merits 
of the policy ‘chalked out in this announcement of 
the intentions of Government, it is not a carrying 
out of the schemes framed by the Commissioners. 
it is in sharp conflict with their plan of operation, 
not in minor things, but in matters vitally affecting 
owr educational interest.” 


posals of the Commission,” he adds, “are set aside . 


Univer- | 


“The most generous pro- 
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‘expeditious manner, than the Commissioners have 
thought just and expedient. To declare that sucha 
course is adopted for giving effect to the scheme of 
the Commission is to convey tothe public mind a 
most erroneous impression as to the real intentions 
of Government,” 


lt is believed that the scheme proposed 
by the Government of India for the recon- 
struction of the Calcutta University has been 
forwarded to Sir Michael Sadler for an 
expression of opinion. H that is'so, and’ if in 
the case of the Calcutta University it has been 
found desirable to postpone the projected 
legislation, why should a different policy be 
followed in the case of the other provinces ? 
There can absolutely be no justification for 
this differential treatment and for the unseemly 
hurry; on the part of the bureaucracy, to 
overhaul the entire educational organisation 
of the country, especially when in a few 
months education is going to be transferred 
to popular Indian ministers for purposes of 
administration. The question with which we 


are confronted is one in which all provinces ` 


are vitally concerned. As it is a question of 
national importance, it claims the most serious 
attention of all patriotic Indians. 

l will méntion here a few facts to show 
how wide-embracing is the scope of the 
projects that Government have initiated 
simultaneously in different parts of the country. 
‘Take for instance the question of University 
education. Besides the Calcutta University 
Bill, drafts of which have been kept ready 
on the shelves of the Simla Secretariat, 
three Bills for bringing into existence three 
new universities are before the country at the 
present moment, namely, the Lucknow 
University Bill, the Muslim University Bill, 
and the Burma University Bill. Measures for 
the reconstruction of some of the existing 
Universities have, as I have already said, as 
also proposals for establishing two more new 
universities, one at Agra and the other at 
Nagpur, been initiated. In Madras the Local 
Government have put before the Provincial 
Legislative Council a méasure for the pro- 
motion of elementary education. A feature 
of this Bill is a provision for the constitution 
of a District Education Council which divests 
the local bodies of almost all power of direc- 
tion. and administrative control . that shoyld 
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. cannot but intensify the suspicion that ha 











Punjab Government have under consideraa, 
tion a scheme for the provincialisation . 
secondary school$ in the Province. Vigoros 
efforts are being made all over India tq brings: 
technical education in all its stages andes 
departmental control in spite of the fact tha 
the Secretary of State has reserved furtheg 
consideration of the question, whether the 
control of technical education should, ‘ 
should not, be handed over to the Departmen 
One cannot forget this 
connection how loud has been the protestey 
raised by. some of the most prominentty. 
scientists in the United Kingdom against the 
encroachments made in that country byka 
Government departments upon the field of 
technical and scientific education and researcha# 
An examination of some of the proposals 
to which reference has been made above’ 

























been aroused in the public mind by the actiog:% 
of Government. As we have seen, one of #3 
these -measures seeks to provide for thes 
establishment of a university at Lucknow 
The university will be of a unitary teaching 
and residential type and will be modelle 
after the proposed Dacca University. Thi 
Lucknow University Bill was introduced ‘at; 
the meeting of the United Provinces Legis 
lative Council, held on the r2th August, andes 
referred to a select committee, who have beens 
asked to submit their report by the rothi 
September. It seems desirable, says t 
Statement of Objects and.Reasons appended a 
to the Bill, to make the University as autoi 
nomous as possible with regard to its internals 
affairs. | show presently that this} 


+ 


I will 
autonomy is of an entirely illusory naturé. 
The Hon’ble Mr. C. Y. Chintamani ve 
appropriately said, in the course of the 
discussion on the motion for leave. tg: 
introduce ‘the Bill, that the Bill would give. 
university, but not an autonomous one. Th 
Governor of the Unitéd Provinces will be th 

Chancellor of the University. As Chancellazs 
he, but not the Local Government of which} 
is the head, will have almost unlimited power 
of intervention in the internal affairs of®~} 
University. The authorities have very wigé 
come to the conclusion that it is undesifgis! 
to insert any provision for commu 
representation, The measure, therefore, co 
tains no sectarian provision. This is, undou. 
edly, a very satisfactory feature of the B 
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Bin d k U it h lk of the desirability of making the 

gi. itis provided in the Lucknow University then to talk of the desira lity of making the | 


n Bill that at any time after the passing of that 
“measure, and until such time as the authority 
nof the University shall have been duly consti- 
“tuted, teachers of the University shall be ap- 
= pointed by the Governor of the United Provin- 
z ces, after considering the recommendations of 
+ an advisory committee consisting of the Vice- 
“Chancellor, the Director of Public Instruction 
"~ and such other person or persons, if any, as 
z the Governor of the United Provinces ‘thinks 
toft to associate with them. This is, of course,. 
sa transitory provision. But it shows that even 
sin such a vitally important matter as the 
¢ appointment of teachers the authorities are 
anxious to retain all power in their hands. 

i. . The provision for the constitution of com- 
-~ mittees of selection, both in India and Eng- 
“saand, is another retrograde feature of the Bill. 
#, Appointments to Professorships and Reader- 
& Ships shall be made on the nomination of 
«committees of selection, constituted for the 
Mepurpose in India as follows :—(i) the Vice- 
“Chancellor ; (ii) one member of the Executive 
= Council ; (iii) two members of the Academic 
e-Council selected by the Academic Council ; 
{iv).an officer of the Local Government 
_ appointed by the Local Government ; (v) 
etree persons appointed -by the Chancellor. 
$e Lhe Committees of Selection shall report to 


the Executive Council which shall, if it 
sgaccepts the nomination of the Committee, 


¿make the appointment to the post accord- 


apt, 


ae 
tingly. lf the Executive Council does not 
‘accept the nomination of the Committee, it 


Ky, 


«shall refer the case to the Chancellor who 


* 


« shall do what he thinks fit. Of the Profes- 
* sorships and Readerships not less than 
x One-third are to be filled on the nomination 
eof cominittees of selection -constituted for 
ythe purpose in the United Kingdom, or, if in 
: the opinion of the Secretary of State for 
f India exceptional circumstances justify such a 
« course, by appointment by the Secretary of 
= State for India. If the Executive Council does 
«not accept the nomination of the Committee, 
wit-shall refer the case to the Chancellor, who 


a 
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may either appoint the person nominated by | 
. the Committee or refer the case to the Secre- ` 


wtary of State for India; and in such case the 
© Secretary of State shall make such appoint- 
.ment as he thinks fit. 
i> The committees of selection deprive the 
"< University of a very important power. To 
Strip the University of any real power in the 
+ matter of the appointment of its teachers, and 


nae 
a 
At 


University as autonomous as possible with 
regard to its internal affairs, as the United 
Provinces Government have done, is nothing 
less than a cruel mockery. The Executive. 
Council, with the help of the Academic ` 
Council and the Faculties, should be em- — 
powered to take necessary steps for the selec- ` 
tion of the best available men as teachers of 
the University. Soflong as this is not done, 
it is not fair to speak of the University as 
an autonomous body. 

The Calcutta University Commission re- 
commended that the Court should be a widely 
representative body. The Commission said: 


We propose to set ‘up a large and very representa- 
tive body, to be known as the Court, which will per- 
form the function of representing public opinion, and 
the various interests which the University has to 
serve, in a way which has never been possible to the 
existing Senate. We propose that the Court’s assent 
should be required for fundamental legislative propo- 
sals,but not for the details of regulations ; that it should 
exercise a general supervision over the finance of the 
University ; and that the whole progress and work 
of the University should, pass under its review and 
criticism. i 

At the same time, the Commission added, 
since a very large body of this kind cannot 
profitably ‘meet very often and cannot'advan- 
tageously discuss details, they proposed that 
it should elect a standing Committee of Re- 
ference to consult on various matters with 
the Executive Council, to which the details 
‘of administrative work are to be entrusted. 


“There is no provision for a Committee of / 


Reference in the Lucknow University Bill. 

The Court of the Lucknow University as pro- 

posed is more or less an ornamental body. 

The Senates of the existing Uniyersities 

exercise larger powers and are invested with 

greater authority than those with which the - 
Court of the Lucknow University is proposed 
to be endowed. The Court of the London 
University, according to the Report of the 
Haldane Commission, which has so frequent- 
ly been cited by high authorities in India 
as containing within its pages the highest 
wisdom in matters of University reform, is 
a widely representative and the supreme 
governing body, and it exercises extensive 
powers over the internal management of the 
University. This is also the arrangement in 
the provincial Universities of England. The 
Court of the Lucknow University is neither 
a representative body nor a body with any 
very substantial powers, If the University . 
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is to be an autonomous body, it is essentially would have secured better and more liberal” 2 
important that the constitution of the Court terms for it. Proposals for creating two more a : 
should be considerably liberalised and it Universities, one at Agra and ‘another at: 23g 
should, moreover, be given larger powers in Nagpur, are also, as I have already said, $ 
legislative, ‘financial and administrative pending at the present moment. ma: 
matters. The recommendations of the Cal- All the new Universities, it appears, are 
cutta University Commission in the matter being modelled after the projected Daces 
are not liberal enough. But if the authorities University. The public leaders and the press 
in India are not ready to go even so far as in the country made a great mistake in not 
the Commission think they should, let them endeavouring to liberalise the Dacca Univer- 
not confound and mislead the public by ` sitiy Bill when it was published for public $ of 
invoking the name and authority of that Com- -criticism. When that measure came up for, oe 
mission in support of their action. There are consideration before the Imperial Legislative os. 
ether very serious defects in the scheme of Council, it did not arouse anything more than; 
the Lucknow University, which should be lukewarm interest except perhaps in one ors ae 
removed if itis to be an up-to-date, modern, two members of the’ Imperial Legislative“ z 
autonomous University. Council. The authorities appear now to haveta: À 
The Burma University Bill is an equally, taken advantage of this public apathy andio 
if not more, inadequate measure. The object of indifference and the want of foresight shown 4.4% 
the Bill is the establishment and incorporation by Indian leaders in the matter. Anybody = 
of a centralised teaching and residential Uni- who will go through the provisions of her i 
versity at Rangoon. The teaching of the Uni- new measures, will find very little difficulty iny% 
versity will be mainly conducted in constitu- perceiving how an attempt is being made to : 
ent colleges, namely, the Government College remove education from popular direction and 
at Rangoon, which will henceforth be styled control. Energetic and prompt afforts are’ g 
the University College, and the Judson needed to avert a most serious danger, with 39 
College, run by the American Baptist Mission. which the entire country is threatened. CEE 
The Select Committee on the Bill, who have The highest authorities in the country have: i 
just concluded their deliberations, propose often dwelt on the unwisdom of pursuing. A 
the amalgamation, within five years of the a uniform system in any matter in all parts’ % 
Bill becoming law, of the University and of India and under all conditions. Government:. © 
Judson Colleges in the hope that by such have, however, been found to act in contra- a 
amalgamation the University may take the vention of this principle almost as often as,” Aa 
form of a Uni-collegiate University. If no they have declared their agreement with it.. 
such amalgamation océurs, provision isto be The Department of Education, under whose- a : 
made, to declare any'institution provided for guidance the policy of Government with 9 
studies in law or science to be a constituent regard to University organisation is being $ e 
college. The amended bill comes up before reshaped at the present moment, in their. a 
the meeting ofthe Burma Legislative Coun- Resolution on Local Self-Government, issued. cH 
cil tobe held onthe 28th August for‘ final in April, 1915, observed : a 
consideration. Uniformity, even were it attainable, would be: Sti 
The Muslim University Bill will be intro- -undesirable as tending to monotony, lifelessness and 
duced at the forthcoming session of the Im- discouragement of new ; experiments. But, in fact, any: 
perial Legislative Council and will possibly be a to exact uniformity would be foredoomed to 
passed byit. The University will be calledthe "UIS = 
Aligarh Muslim University and will be of It is variety, not uniformity, of expeti- 
the” teaching and residential type. It.will not ments, which makes for progress every whagt’ 
include Intermediate classes, but will.have Why then should Government be so anxit®™ 
power to establish and maintain intermediate now to set up the same type of Unive 
colleges and schools at Aligarh. The provi- sity in different provinces, especially w epee 
sions of the Muslim University Bill are, of the suitability of the type of University tetthe; 
course, more liberal than those of the other conditions of the country has not been pro 
two bills referred to above. There can, how- perly tested? The authorities might hav 
ever, be no doubt that if the promoters @f waited to see how the Dacca scheme worke 
_ the Muslim University, who have waited so before wasting we and energy. on simi 


‘longs. chad: waited- a tew months. more, they. ; schemes elsewhere ? 
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4: When so many Universities are being estab- 
į lished in different parts'of the country, 
fis it not possible for Government to ‘secure 
wetne. establishment of one with a bias for 
mictechnical and scientfic studies? In this con- 
nection one may very appropriately invite 
“the attention of the authorities to certain 
fobservations that were made by the Royal 
a-Commission on Public Services. While refer- 
paving to the practical exclusion of Indians from 
aihe" higher scientific and technical services in 
feindia, the Commission said that there were 
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OSEN 


Ehe requisite training could be provided for in 


immediate effort” should be made to bring 


ate = 
PS hq, 


Bepossible to meet the normal requirements of 





R sapply the needs of the locomotive and carriage and 
ase wagon branches. 
en geological survey......departments that the existing 
s& provision is wholly inadequate. In dny case the outlay 
x: “would be more than repaid, not only by the additional 
Reeacilities which such institutions would give to young 

Gien to qualify themselves for direct appointment to 
higher branches of the public services, but by the 


contribution they would make to the industrial progress 
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x mended the establishment ‘of at least two im- 
. perial colleges, one to cover every branch of 
a engineering and the other to be devoted main- 


ae ly. to metallurgy and mineral technology. 
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given effect to, which recommend the creation 
of fat berths for Englishmen or suggest addi- 
tions to the emoluments, already high, of 
offices held by them. Proposals, which have 
for their object the real good. of the country 
and its people, are being generatly shelved 
or put aside. Thus while the very reasonable 
recommendation of the Royal Commission on 
Public Services, referred to above, is ignored, - 
attempts are being made to give effect to 
proposals of a most retrograde character, 
which would have the effect of removing 
education from popular direction and control, 
dispossesS§ Indians of many high appoint- 
ments by making them a monopoly of Euro- 
peans and deprive them of the opportunities 
for acquiring efficiency, beforé the Reform 
Act comes into operation. 

A wise Government would never havé 
applied itself, on the eve of far-reaching con- 
stitutional changes, to a hurried re-organisa- 
tion of the educational machinery, such as, 
that in which the Government of India are 
now engaged, They should not have under- 
taken this most difficult and complex task at 
the present juncture in view of the suspicion 
that such a course of action is bound to 
arouse in the public’ mind, and, especially, ` 
in view of the fact that education will in a 
few months be transferred to Indian minis- 
ters. The anxiety shown by the officialdom, 
to secure the withdrawal of education, as far 
as possible, from popular control, cannot but , 
cause very serious ‘misgivings as to the future 
of education in the country, The Report of 
the London University Commission has often 
been described as a classic on problems of 
‘University reform, But is it not a fact, that 
steps have not yet been taken to give effect 
to-the scheme of reform proposed by that 
Commission ? The ‘history of University 
reform in England shows how little is the 
disposition in that country to consider the 
views of educational experts, even though 
they might be the most distinguished, as 
always sacrosanct, Why should the whole 
country be bound by the decisions of the 
Sadler Commission? There was no adequate 
independent Indian element in the Commis- 
sion and most of its members were very 
insufficiently acquainted with the condition 
of the country, its people and. its problems? 

University reform is no doubt a pressing. 
problem, but the issues which the problem“ 
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perative’ before any action is taken. In z Freedom, leave India to choose her own’ 
England at the present moment a very manner of education, Mr. Bertrand Russell. 
. important Commission is engaged in devising says: hl 
measures for reorganising the Oxford and India has an ancient tradition, very different ftom! 
Cambridge Universities, This Commission that of Western Europe, a tradition highly valued ‘tied 
includes some of the most distinguished educated Hindus, but not loved by our schools dag 
educationists in the United Kingdom and 5 
is presided over by Mr. Asquith, Having 
regard to the fact that many of the problems wishes to be free to preserve this...........The belie 
of University education in both countries of the ‘European in his Kultur tends to be fanatical 
are similar, India should have the benefit of and ruthless, and for this reason as much as for amy 


; qs : ae other’ the independence of extra-European civilisations 
the advice of tl sion. ot : p CE OF & Opean CIVHISAOG 
this Commission before she is of real importance to the world, for it is not by; ; 


starts on any comprehensive scheme of dead uniformity .that the world as a whole is most 
-sA 
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University reform. ; , enriched, 0 
In the introduction of educational methods, The British Government, Dr. Rabindra% 
said President McKinley with reference to nath Tagore said in the course of a speech. 





















the educational system of the Philippines, care that he delivered before the Bombay Univers 
should be taken that changes be not made too sity ‘sometime ago, had inthe matter 6 
abruptly and the history and racial peculiar- education wholly ignored that Indians had! 
ities of the inhabitants are given due weight. a mind of their own, It cannot be said that 
If Government were anxious to avoid mis- there*is no truth in this observation. THe: 
takes in their educational policy they would bureaucracy should no longer be allowed, fo 
not depart from this excellent rule. “They continue the grievous injustice that they have’ 
should be prepared to hand over the control so far done to India in the sphere of educa; 





of education to Indians without any hesitation tion. 4 
or delay. They should now, as Mr. Bertrand , l oana 
Russell says in his-illuminating work, Roads . SUDHIR KUMAR LAH i 
` æt fmanan RE Ñ 
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[The Editor cannot undertake to review any and every publication sent to him for t = 
purpose. The authors and publishers of pamphlets of ephemeral or of topical intare ve 
will kindly bear this in mind particularly.] oe 


ENGLISH. has thoroughly misunderstood him. “Congter 
gational Worship” is not the differentia’ “om 
Semitic Religions, as our author takes it to Bep 


RAMMOHAN Roy AND Hinpuism—By Sukumar ; 
Haldar, Provincial Civil Service (retired). Pub- Vedic sacrifices (Jajnas), Bhajans and Sankins 
lished by Sanat Kumar Haldar at Samlong tans are also Ch eal Rae The differences 
Farm, Ranchi. Pp. 40. Price not mentioned. between the Semitic Religions and the highest 

The tract is a defence of Hinduism and an form of Hinduism is to be sought not in the 
adverse criticism of Brahmoism. And the _ external forms, but in their internal spirit,--it:; 
Hinduism which is spiritedly defended,is not to be found in the idea of God and of His reka: 
what is, called Higher Hinduism, but what is tion to man.’ ” ao: 
popularly known as Hinduism—that is, Ido- Our author says—‘‘The religious songs 
latry. "g posed by Rammohan Roy and his friend 

The tract betrays a lamentable ignorance of modelled on Christian hymns. The fo 
the Science of Religion and of the Comparative pessimistic tone of the lines—ata a etaa. 
History of Religion. wyes—are reminiscent of eternal damnnf® 

Our author says,—“What Rammohan Roy thefire and brimstone of the Christian J 
contemplated was that all classes of Hindus The songs which have hitherto been consi 
should adopt the Semitic form of worship.” In as purely national songs and have appeal 
another place he remarks,—“What Rammohan all sections of the Hindu community, are reg 

- Roy apparently failed to apprehend, was the ed by our author as being modelled on Christ 

essential difference in spirit between Semitic and hymns.’ How aman, born and brought up wrt 

| Aryan: Culture.” This shows that Mr. Haldar the pale of Hindu society can pass such r 

has nöttried:tó understand Rammohan Roy, or . -—passes our understanding. - Are San 
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E PEE A : Mohamudgara, Prabodha- 
ghandrodaya Natakam, songs of Kangal or 
Wikirchand—are all these modelled on Christian 
‘of the fire and brimstone of the Christian Hell ? 
But i is it Christians alone that have monopo- 
ised the Hell ?, Do not our countr ymen believe 
Se. the existence of hells? Do not our Smritis 
Consider them as real places? Are not our 
Pur anas full of the horrible -description of such 
‘places : ? Has not our author read their vivid 
slescription in the Ramayana of Krittivasa? 
The Christians havé one Hell and we have one 

ad twenty (with 84,000 pits). But Rammohan 
ROY, did not believe in local hells or heavens. 
us. .songs have nothing to do with them. His 
SY éct was simply to awaken a spiritual sense 
ang “man. 


$ @ The song—"ofy ety ce catta, qira qa cq qta” is 


sidered tobe an embodiment of a Brabma 
ppirit—the spirit of despair. But who wrote— 


cqa ata aA Ya”? Rammohan’s well- 
a own song—“aq 4 fẹ atf cetata” is condemned, 


put a similar song by Ramprasad— “aq cetata q3 
set nia at —is eulogised. Comments are useless. 
ur author condemns Brahmoism, because ‘tit 
has no distinct or authoritative theory as re- 
oe ards the origin of the universe, or as regards 
guan’s destiny; there is yet nothing like certainty 
AS: sto the laws of marriage and succession 
mowerning its members. It is thus ‘defective in 
g: sential particulars.” 

E But has Hinduism any distinct or authorita- 
a We theory ? What is this universe ? Is if real 
ee Ey ‘unreal? Then realities or unrealities have 


2 grees. Is it a transformation (faar<) of 
D gahma ( da ) or an illusion ? Which theory is 
Esie Monism ( ag aate ) or Dualism ( <aatd ) 
äi Pluralistic Monism ( g ate a)? Again, each 
Ñ: poe has different forms—as Monism may be 

Baatz of Sankara, fatiretg aata (qualified Mon- 
at a of Ramanija, wets aata (pure Monism) of 


eps ete. Are not each and all of 
ig sé Hindu theory 2 Has not each of them 
Scen deduced from the Vedic mantras ? What is 
eleation ? Are there not different theories in 
enti erent scriptures? ' These theories are not 
erty y different, but sometimes contradictory. 
wn ae i ts the Hindu theory of man’s destiny ? 

To ‘the emancipated soul lose its personality, 
om Moes it retain its consciousness? Is it then 
Se afatrogether separate entity or is it thena 
aes irate entity and still an organic. part of 
God? ? Isthere any definite and authoritative 
ieory regarding all these points ? 

Fe Now about marriage. At what age should a 
an } become a wife? Above or below twelve ? If 
be above twelve, does it not contradict most of 
ral ule “Smritis ? If below twelve, may net the hus- 
Pe pds run, a, the risk of being TBa eae 2 
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a not commendable. 
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What is the extent of consanguinity | ? Can a 
Bengal Hindu marry his sister’s daughter as in 
some parts of the Deccan? Will a Hindu be 
allowed to marry the daughter of his father’s 
sister? Did not Krishna himself marry Bhadra 


(WET) daughter of (gafa a) Srutakirti who was his 


father’s sister (vide Bhagavat. X. 58, 56) ? Can 
+a Hindu in Bengal marry his brother’s widow 
as among certain good castes of Bihar and 
Orissa ? Should there be any Vedic or any 
other religious ceremony at the time of mar- 


riage? Is not an exchange of rosaries (491 44a) 
enough and perfectly legal as among the 
Vaishnayas? Or should only the eldest brother 
marry and other brothers remain unmarried 
and practise promiscuity as in the Malabar 
coast ? Or should the marriage system be 
altogether abolished to make room for Free Lov, 
which was so highly eulogised by Rishi Udda- 
laka as Sanatana Dharma (vide Mahabharata, 
Adiparva. Chap. 122)? Or should a man alto- 
gether ignore the marriage system and follow 
the injunctions of the Brihadaranyaka_ Upa- 
nishad (VI. 4. 7) defying the sections 375 and 
376 or 497 and 498 of the Indian Penal Code ? 
Now about succession, should it be matriarchal 
as in some parts of India, or patriarchal as in 
the other parts ? Whichis more authoritative 
—the Dayabhaga or the Mitakshara? Why 
should the Bengalis be compelled to follow one 
and the Biharees the other ? Are all laws bind- 

ing ? Are not many of the Hindu laws—both 


Srauta and Smarta—different and contrary and, ° 


many more, contradictory? Which is our 
authority—the Hindu Sastras or the Christian 
Government? Has not the Government abro- 
gated many Hindu laws and substituted new 
ones in open defiance of the Sastric injunctions ? 
Then we see that Hindu Sastrie laws are either 
definite nor authoritative. Then why should 
the Brahmos be condemned ? But the Brahmos 
have something td say about the origin of the 
universe and the destiny of man ; and their 
marriage and succession are regulated by laws 
which are as authoritative and binding as the 
Hindu laws imposed by the Christian Govern- 
ment upon the Hindu nation. 

But these are not the essence of Religion, 
The very allegation of the author shows that 


he has not been able to distinguish between the 


essentials and the non-essentials in A religion, 
and the idea has never crossed, his mind ‘that 
such a distinction should ever be made. 

The Brahmos, especially those belonging to 
the New Dispensation Church, should ponder 
over the following allegation of our author (and 
many others) : The apotheosis of Keshab 
Chunder Sen is a recent example in our own 
conntry.” 

They shonld explain why this idea has gone 
abroad. 

The spirit in which the tract hasbeen i 
The Or S -attitude 
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towards Keshab Chandra is patronising and 
sarcastic. There was a tine when. many 
Brahmos used to disparage popular Hinduism, 
but the tables have been turned and it is now 
the Hindus who are the aggressors. Our author 
has commended the following counsel to the 
Brahmos :—~ 

‘Disparage not the faith thou dost not know. 
Lest to thy peril thou aby it dear.’ But why 
does ke not commend it to his own self ? 


~- Mawes CHANDRA GHOSH, 


MATERNITY AND INFANT WELEARE—By Ruth 
Young, B. Sc., M. B, Ch. B. 


In view of the fact that ignorance plays the 
most important part in the causation of Infant 
Mortality, that in Bengal alone more than‘ half 
a million preventable deaths of children tinder 
ten years of age occur every year and. that on 
the average at least 600 babies are needlessly 
sacrificed every day, any attempt ata diffusion 
of knowledge as regards the causation and 
prevention of infant mortality i is'weleome. With 


this laudable object Dr. Ruth Young’s book has ' 


heen published by the Association for the 
Provision of Health and Maternity Supervision. 
The author intends it for “Health Visitors, 
parents, and others in India.” This appears 
‘to be a large order. Like the Holloway’s 
pill curing all the, diseases that the human 
flesh is heir to, the same standard of training 
cannot treat the different degrees of ignorance 
prevailing among the lay housewives, and the 
ignorant midwives and meet the requirements 
as well of “those training in Health Visitors’ 
work.” The book has been divided into three 
parts, Part one dealing with the Hygiene of 
Pregnancy and the Puerperum, Part two with 
Infant Welfare and, Part three with the work of 
Health Visitors. The author hopes this book 
will rouse the public conscience in matters of 
child welfare and appeal to the parents who are 
bringing up the present generation, It appears 
to have been published in haste in view of the 
approaching Delhi Exhibition, for some errors 
have been overlooked. Chief of these is the 
author’s view of the process of menstruation. 
At the top and bottom of page 4 she enunciates 
the theory that the cessation of this function 
during pregnancy is due to the. cessation of the 
discharge of blood and the lining membrane 
from the uterus. Students have “been taught 
that the latter is rather a symptom than a 
cause of the former. The fact of the destruction 
of the lining membrane of the uterus during the 
monthly flow is, however, questionable. As 
regards the etiology, all physiologists agree that 
the function of menstruation depends on. that. 
of the ovary, absence of which owing to disease 
or operation stops it altogether. The most 
recent theory is that of the internal secretion 
as a regulating factor. In the paragraph on 
Preparations for the Infant, the omission of 
Credos pole on r the prevention of i DEnGaees 
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is regrettable. In the chapter on the Care re ofthe | 
Newborn Infant the author recommends’ tof 
this purpose adrop ofa 10 per cent. solu 
of Protargol which is considered too strong. $g: 
a baby's eye. A 1 to 2 per cent solution: 
usually recommended. Omission of this sii 
precaution is responsible for a large amonntions 
public burden’ in the shape of infirmities 4 G 
infirmaries.. The book is well got up and can : 
had of Messrs. Butterworth- & Co. i z ae 


B. A., BL. LT lustrated. Macmillan we 
Pp. 105. 1920. 


In this little book we have short R Js 
the lives of fifteen Indian worthies—social refomyps: 
ers like Raja Rammohan Roy who, in the word sf 
of an eminent American, “stood alone in sings k 
majesty of, I had almost said, perfect humanity 
and B. Malabari ; poets and artists like Te: x ty 
Dutt and Ravi Varma ; administrators anda 
statesmen like Sir T. Madhava Rao and Ñ Se 
Salar Jung, and R. C. Dutt who was betii, 
known perhaps as a man -of letters ; patriote 
like Gokhale and Naoroji; and captains’. Ore 
industty like J. N. Tata. The collection is this í 
representative in character, and though f a 
name of the firm of publishers and the authotay 
evident design to render the book suitable a$ ak 
textbook for schools led to some misgivings : 
our mind when we took it up for review, we aged 
glad to be able to say that too much hasty, 7 
been made of the passive virtue of loyalty, hit 
the manlier and patriotic side of the charactersy 
described has been given its just prominenti 
and instead of a commonplace catalogue? 
virtues, here and there we find a live hum 
touch which is likely to fire the imagination: 
our young hopefuls and stimulate some of thë 
to senulation. Altogether, we recommend th 
little book with pleasure to all teachers a 
students. s 


THe Art oF Srupy—By a Symp athis uy 
Mangalore. One anna. 8 pages. ae 
‘A healthy mind in a healthy body’ and thes 
necessity for the development of memory ‘big 
keeping the character pure,—this is the less¢ 
preached. to students in this leaflet. 3 
CRITIC, 


Primitive Society—By Robert H, Lov 
Ph. D., (Boni and Liveright, New York, 19: 
Pp. 463. 

The volume before us is an attempt to pl be 
before laymen and students a brief SUMMAI 
what is known regarding primitive socialo 
ganization with special reference to Americazg 
The author advocates independent development, ik 
of cultural or sociological trails from chariéam 
borrowings, and does not believe in la 
regulating the independent reproduction of. 
same series of stages. He maintains that neit 
independent evolution from aig causes no 
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“vergent evolution from unlike causes establish 
-gü innate law of social progress, but that 
-Culture develops mainly through the borrowings 
dae to ehance contact, With regard to the 
-éarliest beginnings of marriage and family, the 
“author‘concludes (as Hartland and others have 
shown before him) that the theory of the former 
: existence of a condition of sexual communism 
preceding the individual family composed of a 


“husband and wife or wives'must be rejected, and 


that the bilateral family is an absolutely 
+ universal unit of human society. In consonance 
“with his general theory of the growth of 
“cultures, the author holds that the social history 
ofa particular people cannot be reconstructed 
from any generally valid scheme of evolution, 
= but only in the light ofits known and probable 
cultural relations with neighbouring peoples, 
“and that there is no fixed succession of maternal 
jsand paternal descent. Tribes that do not possess 
“any distinctions of clan or sect may pass 
‘directly into the matrilineal or the patrilmeal 
condition; and if the highest civilizations 
7 emphasize the paternal side‘of the family, so do 
šimiany of the lowest. The author cites instances 
ute show that the popular opinion that woman’s 
a status is a sure index of cultural advancement, 
“is: not tenable, but that primitive woman is 


‘generally well treated and able to influence 


Bs 


'taen’s decision regardless of all theory as to 
:- inferiority or impurity, and that it is precisely 
“among some of the rudest tribes that she 
“enjoys practical equality with her mate. As for 
“types of human association the author points 


wip the world, and declares that the search for 
e-all-embracing laws of their evolution on the 


we. 
he 
4 


‘model of Morgan’s or Schurtez’s schemes is a 
$ wild-goose chase and that only an intensive 
p ethnographic study in each cultural province 
pcan establish the actual sequence of stages for 
“at, Civilization according to our author is a 
sF planless hodge-podge”’, a thing of shreds and 
W patches to which “its historian can no longer 
hs yield superstitious reverence.” 

=. Whether we agree with all the conclusions 
=3of our author or not,wemust admit that several 
of his criticisms of current theories are illuminat- 
© ing though not final, and some are undeniably 
“sound and generally admitted by present day 
2: anthropologists, l 

ze Whatever view we may take of the theoretical 
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position of modern American anthropologists, 
‘the value of the book as an introductory 
statement of ethnographical phenomena rela- 
© “tiggpto social organization cannot be ignored. 
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a The choice of the title from the line of Robert 
i #Browning, “Verse and nothing else have Ito 
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i side of the book which generally represents ‘the’ 
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give you” should not lead us to judge these 
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verses from the standard set by the greatest 
poet ofthe late 19th century. As a collection 
of smooth, easy flowing, unabstruse verses the 
book will attract many readers who would 
have been frightened away by more suggestive 
matter and by more complex sentiments. The 
poet takes up the commonest, ideas and sets 
them before his reader in sucha way as to be, 
easily understood by them. This must not be 
considered a depreciation of the volume, for 
intricacy and complexity are not the essence of 
true poetry. The highest form of art has some- 
times thecommonest and simplest of subjects 
to which it “adds the gleam, the light that 
never was on sea or land.” Whether the pre- 
sent writer has added the gleam or not, it is 
for each reader to judge for himself. To us 
lines like the “Day-dream” or ‘Together’ are 
attractive in their simplicity, while ‘Strange 
Figures” with its charm of weirdness appears 
the most powerful, and “A softer veil’ the 
most suggestive. Contemporary subjects have 
no Wide appeal and the book would not have 
lost by the omission of the lines to “Mrs. 
Besant” and “The Order of Release.” r 


BOLSHEVISM, THE DREAM AND THE Fact—By 
Edmund Candler. Oxford University Press. 


The subject of the book is so attractive 
that it is bound to attract a large circle of read- 
ers. We hear so much about Bolshevism to- 
day, but very few of us’ have accurate ideas 
on the matter. The writer has analysed the 

enesis of Bolshevism in the first chapter which 
is well worth reading. He points out the ideal- 
ism of the first Bolshevist leaders who advo- 
cated the abolition of private property and the 
organisation of all production by the workers 
for the benefit of the workers alone. They 
came tothe hungry and distracted millions of 
Russia with the offer of the three things, Peace, 
Bread and Land, and they could not but at- 
tract followers. Lenin, according to the writer, 
isa single-minded fanatical idealist with an 
impracticable ideal. He succeeded in the des- 
tructive part of his mission, but failed hope- 
lessly when he had to reconstruct society. He 
had three definite aims before him: | 

(1) A world-revolution for the overthrow 
of capital” | | st 

(2) The nationalisation of property, that is, 
a. system by which nobody can own anything 
but in which everything belongs to the state. 

(3) The necessity of violence, terrorism and 
civil war to establish'the universal brotherhood 
of labour. | 
~ This was the dream and itis no new vision 
but practically the same as that offered by the 
German socialist Marx. Only the ideal, which 
Marx proposed to accomplish by slow develop- 
iment, as the result of long struggles, Lenin 
‘hoped to establish by violence in a day. But 
the ideal state, the communist Utopia of the 
Philosophers, if it is to endure, must be of slow 
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growth. It cannot be introduced by a resolu- 
tion ineduncil or the stroke of a pen,—muchs 
less by the massacres in the ‘streets and tor- 
tures in prisons. So according to Mr. Candler, 
Bolshevism is Prussiawism inverted,—the ty- 

ranny coming from below, not from above. 
The writer proceeds to justify his thesis by un- 
folding a long tale of horror that one feels 
- sick to go through. The “Red Terror” may or 
may not be areality, but the writer has chief- 
ly based his statements on the firsthand report 
ofthe Russian Commission and the letters of 
Mr. Shelley to the “Times”. In looking forward 
to the future, the writer’s conclusion is that the 
ideal of Bolshevism “is unattainable outside a 
state of human perfection. 

The book is intended mainly to convince the 
people of the East that Bolshevism has no 
place in a cultured world-system and the writer 
hopes that as the Bolshevists preach a gospel 
of violence and the Hindus a Gospel of peace, 
the real and genuine thing as it has appeared 
in Russia, ‘‘the most hideous idol inthe devil’s 
Pantheon,” will never find .a place in the 
heart of the Indian people. 
‘NIRMAL K. SIDDHANTA. 


THE SYRIAN GODDESS, —A translation of Lu- 
cian’s DE Dea Syria by Prof. Herbert A. Strong, 
M.A. LL. D., with Illustrations, London, 
Constable and Co. Ld., 1913. 


The Goddess of Syria,—is brimful of interest 
to the student of Oriental religions, It was 
written by Luaian, who'lived inthe second cen- 
tury after Christ, in the Ionic dialect, in imi- 
tation of Herodotus, to describe the cult and 
worship of the Goddess of Northern Syria: at 
her sacred city Hierapolis, now called Mumbij. 
The book has been translated into English at 
the instance of the Liverpool Institute of 
Archeology. “3 3 

The description reveals the central cult as 
that ofa divine pair, the male god symbolised 
by the Bull, the female by the Lion. This cult 
has been historically attributed by the Editor 
to the Hittites, the earliest known masters of 
the soil, and this God and Goddess of Hiera- 
polis have been well illustrated from an ancient 
Syrian coin of the third century after Christ. ° 

The Introduction begins with an observa- 
tion that the dawn of history in all parts of 
Western Asia discloses the established worship 
of a'nature-goddess in whom the productive 
powers of the Earth were personified. She is 
our Mother Earth, known otherwise as the 
Mother Goddess or Great Mother, called Ishtar 
among the Babylonians, and northern Semites ; 
Ashtoreth in the Bible, Astarte in Phoenicia. 
In Syria her name was Athar; and at Hiera- 
polis it appearef in later Aramic as Atargatis. 
oe was recorded by a later Greek writer as 
Ma. 5 

The origin and development of this worship 
have not however been discussed in the bogk. 
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The Goddess, in the primitive conception of ti i 
had the power of seli-reproduction, ¿complete Bea 
herself. A male companion was none the tessi 
generally associated with her in mythology3 
which revealed him as her offspring,—the frui 
of the Earth. Subsequently this youth.» 
regarded as her favourite lover. In Asia Ma 
the sanctity of this Goddess was sought tg 
safeguarded by the supposed ernasculation’ $ 
this youth, and by the actual emasculation» 
her priesthood. a 

The Hittites are found in the fourteemt 
century before Christ asan already establishe 
constitutional power, extending its sway souti 
ward into Syria as far as Lebanon; eastwar 
to the Euphrates, and at times into Mesopoxg 
tamia; westward as far as Lydia, and probable 
to the sea-coast, : Recon 
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The Goddess of Syria in an ancient Syrian Coin. $a 


Their chief deity was a god, with lightning..a4 
in hand, who, in the north of Syria, was reprè- 3] 
sented with trident and hammer,—the embileins sa 
of lightning and thunder. A sculpture atic 
Malatia, on the eastern frontier, shows him’*28 
standing on the back of a bull, the emblem figg 
creative powers. The goddess, like her son, 
stands on the back of a lioness. ae 

Lucian described the chief sanctuary of thessi 
Syrian temple at Hierapolis as containing ti | 
common shrine of Zeus and Hera. The centr 
Hittite cult is that of this mated pair—t 
Bull-god Zeus, and the Lion nature goddess i 
The central cult images of Hierapolis, as dês tig 
cribed by Lucian, -are this Zeus seated on theg 
Bull and his consort Hera on the Lion. gee ee 

The affinities of this cult with that of theses 
Indian Tantras are so transparent as to show 3g 
beyond doubt that an investigation into they 
origin of this cult in Syria will not be witho 
interest to the Indian student. Lucian, wholgyg 
actually saw the image of this Mother-goddes 
described it thus,~—In one of her hands sh 


holds a sceptre, in the other a distaff........Ge 
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Alds, the-offerings of the Egyptians, and of 
ndians, Ethiopeans, Medes, Armenians, and 
sylonians,”’ sate 
ar. Col. Chesney, in his book on the “Expedition 
>the Euphrates and Tigris,” (Yol. I. pp. 420- 
1) noticed amidst the rains of thetemple, cleven 
thes from one side of a paved court, over 
lich lay scattered ‘‘the shafts of columus and 
upitals displaying the lotus.” - 
“She Indian Tantrik cult of the Great Mother 


wife of Siva. Her sanctity is safeguarded by 
representing Siva in Urdfa-linga-style, signi- 
‘zing complete mastery over. his passions, 
thout the ugly indication of actual emascu- 


“Time has now come for our Universities to 
ugurate a closer study of these cults of the 
ent world. Such study has a fascination of 
own and a special one for us asit has al- 
ady revealed some forgotten links in the long 
ains which bound our motherland with the 
st. of Asia in the days of yore, | 


a 


“A. K, MAITRA 
i indo-English Literature. 


. SAKUNTALA. Prepared for the English 
ge by Kedar Nath Das Gupta in a new vers- 


Se fay by Rabindranath Tagore (Macmillan & 
Oo., Ltd., 7s. 6d. net.) » 

«Since the ‘discovery’ of Sakuntala for the 
astern world by Sir Willian Jones, the master- 
éce has received striking proofs of apprecia- 
ôn from that quarter. Goethe’s eulogy is 
erccil-known and oft-quoted, and it was only 
the other day that Mr. W. B.'Yeats was declar- 
ping that” he could never begin to sketch a 
eroine without Sakuntala coming into his 
ind. - Within the last few, years successful 
tempts have been madein England to repre- 
nt Sakuntala on the stage and here is a metri- 
i version, specially suited to the purpose, 
deh shorter than the original, but preserving 
‘ost of its imperishable elements of genius. 
Ndelity to what is Universal in Kalidasa has 
‘en sought for,’ says Laurence Binyon about 
s version, ‘rather than the reproduction of 
tic beauties” and it is no ordinary compli- 
ent to the translator that this aim has been 
Hore than realised. Those familiar with Binyon’s 
Eroetry will however confess to some slight 
esense Of disappointment at the quality of the 
Méerse in this volume~he has undoubtedly done 
misery. much better elswhere and the limitations 
if translation and adaptation have unfortunate- 
-tended to lower the level of poetic execution. 
re is a passage, well-known in the original 
nd unfortunately iaviting comparison with it: 
he is a fower-whose perfume none has smelt ; 
\ spring shoot on the branch, unbruised, 
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at price adoru Bhet... There are many A jewel never chiselled, never pierced ; 
& from Sardinia, and the jacinth and +- Fresh honey that no lip has tasted of! 


She is the uttermost reward of life 
Perfected in the grace of its good- deeds, 
Even less successful is another passage which 
will remind the readér of one of the most touch- 
ing scenes in the play, the sage Kanva’s fare- 


‘well to the departing foster-daughter ; 


This very day Sakuntala departs : 
At thought of it my heart is pierced with loss, 
My voice breaks with suppression of its tears, 
My very sight is numbed with trouble. If I, 
Even I, a hermit schooled in the austere way, 
Can suffer this through love, O, how much more 
Must pangs of separation, bitter be 
To those that dwell in the kind household life. 


The value of the book*is considerably. enhan- 
ced by an illuminating introduction on the 
inner meaning of Sakuntala by Rabindranath 
Tagore. Itis lucid in its exposition, in spite 
of the philosophical analysis which seeks to 
read in ita deliberate and closely-reasoned 
embodiment of the truth that: “Beauty that 
goes hana in hand with Moral Law is eternal, 
that the calm, controlled, and beneficent form 
of Love is its best form, that beauty is truly 
charming under restraint and decays quickly 
‘when it gets wild and unfettered.” If this 
strikes as too much of “reading into” the play, 
and bears some resemblance to the methods of 
‘German commentators on Shakespeare, who 
see an ethical purpose even in such innocent 
plays as As You Like It and Mid-Summer 
Night’s Dream, it will be considered neverthe- 
Jess to be in accord with the Hindu sentiment 
and outlook in the matter. It is interesting 
to note that the introduction is translated from 
the original Bengah by the eminent historian 
Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, turning thus to literary 
recreation in the midst of his historical labours. 


2, HUNGRY STONES AND OTHER STORIES—By 
Rabindranath Tagore (Macmillan & Co,, Ltd., 
Indian Edition, 1 Re.) 

When the time comes for a comprehensive 
estimate of the achievements of Rabindranath 
Tagore’s genius, the critic is sure to’ be dazzled 
by the variety ‘of literary forms he has practised, 
with almost equal succéss in each of them. If 
his reputation first burst upon the Western 
world with the sounl-elevating lyrics of the 
Gitanjali, it is now perceiving his genius asa 
dramatist and. also as a story writer. - Readers. 
of Rabindranath Tagore will feel grateful 
for this popular reissue in very cheap form 
of the stories which appeared translated for 
the first time into English some years ago under 
the curious title of Hungry Stones and Other 
Stories. In words effectively applied by Dryden 
to Chaueer’s tales, we may say atthe outset, 
“here is God's, plenty’’—the volume hasa rich- 
ness and variety inthe portraiture of life and: 
ine the excitement of narrative, to serve as a 
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an abiding place in 
The careful workmanship of each 


real companion and take 
literature. 
unit is hardly less praiseworthy than the general 
profundity of spirit which stirs the depths of - 
the most pathetic human tragedy, though the 
volume is relieved here and there by ‘touches of 


humour. A passing reference to some of the 
stories should more than illustrate the obser- 
vation. The story of The Hungry Stones is.a 
romantic fantasy suddenly plunging us into 
ad atmosphere of legend and superstition >; 
The Victory is a tribute to the inspitation of 
true song; The Home-Coming is a pathetic 
tragedy of child-life and domestic affections ; 
he Kingdom of Cards is a plea for more spaci- 
ous social ideals; The Vision is an embodiment 
of ideal Hindu womanhood clinging to duty 
in the greatest sorrow ; The Babus of Nayanjore 
with its humorous account of the frantic efforts 
of the last representative to keep up his ances- 
tral dignity suddenly turns to seriousness ; 
while The Cabuliwallah isa beautitul sermon, 
asit were, on the immortal truth, “one touch 
of nature makes the whole world ‘kin.’ The 
Cabuliwallah with tears in his eyes taking 
out reverently from his loose robes -the piece 
of paper containing the impression of his little 
child’s palm in his distant Afghan home, is the 
worthy climax of a volume so full of the ten- 
derest emotions of pity and sorrow. It is 
however difficult to say if there is not an air of 
improbability about some of the other stories, 
for instance, about My Lord the Baby in 
which a child disappears and another takes 
its place, both with surprising ease, and Living 
or Dead in which a Hindu lady comes back 
to life after being taken to the'cremation ground 
as dead and has not only difficulty in mixing 
with people again, but develops a strange 
`. horror for herself. Such occasional dissatisfac- 
‘tion is probably inevitable in any volume of 
Stories, and.human credulity has been taxed in 
much greater measure by successful and popular 
story-writers of even this age of scepticism. 


3. BENGAL-PEASant Lire & FoLK-TALES OF 
BENGAL by Rev. Lal Behari Dey-( MacMillan 
& Co, Ltd.) , 


It must be a matter of satisfaction to educa- 
tionalists all over India that English publishing 
firms catering to scholastic and collegiate 

needs in this country, have begun to produce 
books descriptive of Indian life. The two volumes 
under review are already favourites in litera- 
ture of this class and we are glad to have them 
in sucha cheap and handy form. The scenes 
of Bengal-Peasant-Life are put in narrative 
form, the hero being Govinda Samanta. It is 
obvious there must be an‘element of arti- 
ficiality in trying to bring together’ into a 
single character’s career all the varied aspects 
of the social lifé of the community, nor does 
_ it conduce to the naturalness and fow of the 
Narrative, to. intersperse it ‘with descriptive 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


“Andhra country, are familiar with the life an 












current in other parts of India, a strikis 
commentary on the essential unity of Indiai ; 
life and civilisation. For what we know, thes 
same tales are being told to-day by old grand4 
mothers to children crowding at their knees¢ 
from the mountains of the North-West, to Cape 
Comorin in the South. The giantess masquerad: 
ing in beautiful human form; lifes secret beig : 
held in a mysterious golden-necklace ; the magiz 
cal cup showering sweets; and terrible Rakshasagy 
being bearded in their own dens by budding? 
princes—all these must be familar to Indian 


‘readers even, before reading the Folk-Tales. off 


Bengal. There has been considerable researehs 
in Western countries in the department of folk: 
lore, ‘thanks to such orgnisations as the Eng’ 
lish Folk-Lore Society. May we suggest thani 
there is almost a virgin feld for Indian Scholarg? 
in similar investigations with regard to the folki: 
lore of this country ? An attraction of the two: 
books is the literary scholarship of the author, 
of which we have glimpses almost throughout}, 
in pleasant reminiscence as well as in actual’, 
quotation. 
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4. Povana by D. A. Narasimham, M.A., L. a 
(The Golden Press, Rajahmundri, Re, 1-4-0. ) ` 


day that the graduates of onr Universities’; 
should often know much more of Europeay? 
literatures than of the literatures in the greafri 
languages of our own country. Ina few caseg? 
there is undoubtedly some knowledge of the? 
literature in the mother-tongue, but how oftes 
has the literary vision of the educated Indiany 
travelled to other provinces in the country.? s 
Thanks tothe European attention roused Bye 
translations of Rabindranath Tagore in Eng 
lish, some little knowledge of Bengali literature:§ 
has spread among the /iterateurs elsewhere in? 
India; but what about Hindi, Mahratti, Guzen i 
rati, Tamil and Telugu, the last two of whichis 
have been completely ignored as being beyond}; 
the orbit of Hindusthan -proper? Telugu ina 
spoken by more than twenty millions of peo ple, 
by a population about five times as large asd) 
that of Scotland, but how many, outside shes 













work of the greatest poet of the language 
Potana? Mr. Narasimham has done a ver 
uséful piece of service in writing this Engliš 
brochure on the great Telugu poet and we 
hope it will soon be possible to read abou 
other Telugu poets also in English. He h 
presented a critical and comprehensive. é 
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F “mate of various aspects of the poet’s work 

“within the short compass of less thana hun- 
r. ‘dred pages and the English translations in 

¿yerse will enable genuine appreciation of the 
poet even on the part of the reader unacquain- 
sted with his work. Beyond an occasional 
“touch of exa ggerated praise, undoubtedly par- 
‘ donable in one writing about his own mother- 
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phaelite poet which will be read with some 
interest by students of literature. 


6. Savitri by B. N. Saletore, B. A., ( Sha 
rada Press, Mangalore ). 


A successful attempt tn English blank verse, ` 
at presenting the immortal story of Savitri, 
the Indian Laodamia. 


j tongue, the work is done very well indeed. 
a >= 5. AEOLIAN NOTES OF AN Over-Strunc LYRE 
$ by Elsa Kazi ( The Standard“ Printing H 
ts oe y derabad—Sindh ). 


Pe ` We congratulate Mrs. Elsa Kazi on the pro~ 
# duction of this little volume of delicious lyrics 
‘sand hasten to welcome her as a person belong- 
fing to the small band of writers of good Eng- 
Mish verse-in this country. The lyrics are most- 
aly. of love and embody beautiful emotion, 

< Sobered down to serene recollection here and 

~ bursting with passionate energy- there, but 
a Falways distinguished by genuine poetic feeling ; 


ee Love lay sleeping in a rose-bud 
Rocked by morning air ; 


i 8. LovE AND MARRIAGE by K. Vaikunta 
Row, B. A., ( The Theistic Endeavour Society, 
Madras. ) 

An inspiring and eloquent exposition, breath- 
ing the purest spirit, of the principles of true 
love. | 

P. SESHADRI, 


Tas Upanisuans translated and commenta- 
ted byeSwami’ Paramananda. Vol. I. Publish- 
cd by the Vedanta Centre, Boston. | 

The author has been the head of the Vedanta 
Centre, Boston, for more than ten years past. 
He has written a number of religious books and 
isa translator of the Bhagavadgita from the 





~ ! ? original Sanskrit, His present work contains 
se Softly did I bend the petals— three Upanishads, viz., Tae, Kena, and Katha. 
gra” Oh } how love was fair ! Besides the text in English there are a short 
ee borek dids eae hma a and a brief foreworå before each 
H With blue butterflies ; A It also contains a general intro- 
ze: Saw him smile at crimson clover uction. 
ao And kiss daisy’s eyes. The translation seems to have been based on 
Zr. Wisi acta baa tore was clean that by Max Maller, and so the Swami has 
E a S & unconsciously made some mistakes originally 
et And I se aes d T found hint dreamin committed by the former. For instance, in 
Bix’ 5 the Katha Upanishad, I, 13,15, the word 
Rai In my heart at last. 


fie afi is taken by both-.of them to mean not 
Ye ' There is enough evidence iù the volume that the ‘fre’ but the ‘fire-sacrifice’. But this meaning 
ihe is there, and there can be no lack of poctic can m no Way be supported, as is evident 
«inspiration in those circumstances. It is the from evon their own rendering of the word 
> real poet’s eye which has seen the spot beyond 48 the ‘fire’ in the 19th verse next. On the » 
the bower : other hand, we have noticed. that in some 
Br Where high rushes grow cases our ' author S translation excels that 
po Around a star-lit lake with swans that s sing, of Max Muller. We think the Peace Chant 
“And die, to risé with songs that sweeter ring. (ufa YTS) 3 in the beginning of the Katha Upas 
' There ’mongst the rushes lie the golden beds, nishad has utterly been misunderstood. Some- 


-Of asphodel, and through night’s violent shades 
LB lit glow-worms playing with dissolving charm. times a few words of the text have been left out 
untranslated, as in the same work, I. 9. “afii 


sg” has not ‚been translated. As regards the 
commentary he has written it in his own way 
not depending upon the knotty discussions of 
the ancient commentators. It is very simple. 
In spite of the defects noted above, the book can 
be recommended to general readers. The get-up 
is excellent.. 

- VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA. 


"B 
BaL GANGADHAR Tiwak, Lara Laypat RAI, 
AND VISHNU KRISHNA CHIPLUNKAR. Four Aunas 
each, G, A. Natesan & Co., Madras.” 


The publication of the third edition ofthe 
Biographical sketches, brought up to date, of- 
Lokmanya Tilak and Lala Lajpat Rai is vay . 
timely. These enous find a large sale. . ee 


a pa ys TRE egy 
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- The authoress herself will probably admit 

that the lyre is over-strung in some places and 
pat be somewhat relaxed “with great advan- 
w tage in the next volume—there is a self-percep- 
r “tion of the failing in the title itself, and as the 

lyre is being apparently blown upon in the 
A Indian atmosphere and not amidst the haunts 
of Greece, it is desirable the notes should begin 
‘to acquire some more definite touch with 
i India i in the matter used for poetic expression. 


A 6. DANTE GABRIEL Rossen by N. K. Ven- 
+ katesam, M. A., L. T., ( Srinivasa Varadachari 
Å SG Co., Madras i 


xs OA laboured compilation of biographical and 
* eritical matter relating to Bis great Pre-Ra- 
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y T Krishna Chiplunkar was Tilak’s 
friend and fellow-worker in his younger days. 
He'oceupies a very high rank among the pioneers 
of thought and the masters of the Marathi 
language that the Deccan produced during the 
last half century. In fact, from him may be 
said to date the class of publicists, whọ had 
decided upon private and independent careers 
as the only sure condition of effective public 
work in the cause of the country. 


REC. 


it 


SANSKRIT. 


MimaMsa PaRrIBHASHA-PARISHKARA—A Com- 
mentary on the Mimamsa Paribhasha by 
D. T. Tatacharya Siromant, Chief Professor of 
Mimamsa, Sanskrit College, Tiruvadi, Tanjore, 
(Published by Tantrodyanam, Tir uvadi, Tan- 
Jore.) Pp. 103. , Price—Re. 1-4. 


The Mimamsa Paribhasha is a compendium 
of the Mimamsa Philosophy. Brahmasri 
Pandit Tirumalatatacharya has given the tra- 
ditional interpretation of the text. The com- 
mentary is written in simple Sanskrit and is a 
useful publication. 


Manss CHANDRA GHOSH, 
DASHAKUMARACHARITA edited by Pandit S. D. 


Gajendragadhar, Vyakarananishnata, Shastri, 
Elphinstone High School, Bombay, and A. B. 


Gopendragadhar, Lecturer in Sanski it, Kar- 
natak College, Dharwar. Karnataka Printing 
Works, Dharwar. Price~Rs. 3-8. 


It contains in two parts the Purvapithika 
and the following two Uchchhasas of the Dasha- 
kumara-charita, the well-known prose Kavya of 
Dandin, together with a Sanskrit commentary, 
Balabodhini, by Pandit S. D. Gajendragadhar, 
and an Introduction, Notes (critical and expla- 
natory) and four Appendices by Mr. A. B. Go- 
pendragadhar giving the conventions of Sanskrit 


poets (afanfauf~), a list of Panini’s Sutras quo- 
ted and explained in the notes, and index to the 
important words interpreted in them and a list 
of proper names with their short accounts in 
the original text, 

The book is intended mainly for University 
students.. The Sanskrit commentary 18 simple 
and indulges neither in brevity nor prolixity,and 


so it deserves its title, atamfwat. In some cases, 
however, it appears to be detective. The English 
notes are good and in several places they excel 
the Sanskrit commentary. But sometimes they 
step beyond the limit and give fanciful explana- 
tions. For instance, see the note on the opening 
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Shloka (p. 5): “First the E E f 
three different men.” See also the Dee 
on faafaa (p. 227) which says “The worgs 
would also mean ‘one who denies the authori A 
of all books, especially the Vedas’, hence = $ 
Jain” (1). The Introduction is well-written ESY i 
supplies valuable A ue ae 


ae 
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À STUDY oF ŞRIMAD-BHAGAVATAM by =+ ; 
Ramasubba Sastri, B.A., B.L., Munsitt, Trivat i 
drum. Sridhara Po wer "Press, Trivandrum. ° a 


The volume before us contains the original 
Sanskrit text of the eleventh Skandha oe : 
the Srimad-Bhagavata, which is too wë E 
known to- require any introduction, togethay 
with an English translation by Mr. Sastri. TEA 
this portion of the foremost work of ae 

Bhaktimarga, the Supreme Bliss or emancipa i 
tion is described both in brief and detail .. Anes 
thirty-one chapters pointing out the simple and 4 
direct path thereto illustrating it by several 
very interesting stories. It is said there thatiag 
follower of that path is never struck by an 
impediment, nor does he fall down, nor stumbles 
even ifhe run thereby shutting his eyes. Any 
believer in God, we believe, will derive immense} 
benefit by its perusal. Ans 

The translation isnot good. It is too e 
and sometimes it rather may be called . 
authors own explanation. If is peii a 
written by the author in the hope that it wi ae 








‘help the study of religion by our Hindu youths- 


In the end of the book Mr. Sastri has adged zh 
his two essays in vindication of Hinduism. Fey 
has mainly shown therein the advantages.: om 
and the evils produced by the Western civilisagg 
tion. which has principally been productivey. og 
materialism. He has also pointed out that acs 
cording to him Hindu religion and Hindu philo: 
sopliy are “no impediments for any educated 
Indian putting forth efforts towards material 
prosperity or working for social or politicaig 
ideals.” He admits, there are portions of oti 
Shastvas which are worn out and require veps 
hauling and readjustment in reference to preset 
condition. But he rightly says, it is possibi $ 
“only when the educated Hindu takes the paita 
to understand his religion and philosophy.” FT E 
plaining all these in his essays he concludes” fg ie 
saying that “the Hindu religion and the Hingi 
philosophy alone can save us from succumbif a: 


to the onslaught of the fierce materialism 4 ane i 
mammonism of modern days.” X 
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The Upanishads. l 


àIn the Arya for June, Mr. Aurobindo 
‘Ghosh continuing his series on The Defence 
of Indian Culture, writes about the Upani- 
ds : l : 

his character of the Upanishads needs to be 
Gsisted upon with a. strong emphasis, because it is 
ored by foreign translators who seek to bring ott 
-intellectual sense without feeling the life of thought, 
ion and the ecstasy of spiritual experience which 


rade the ancient verses appear then and still make 
kiese utterances move, a revelation not to the intellect 
gone, but to the soul and the whole being, make of 
em in the old expressive word not intellectual thought 
Bac phrase, but Sruti, spiritual audience, an inspired 
meceiipture...... The Upanishads have been the acknow- 
weeded source of numerous profound philosophies and 
mectizions that flowed from it in India like her great 
Bevers from their Himalayan cradle’ fertilising the 

mind and life of the people and kept its soul alive 
through the long procession of the centuries, constantly 
returned to for light, never failing to give fresh illumi- 
Fe ation, a fountain? of inexhaustible life-giving 

ters, 


Mr. Ghosh mentions some of the Indian 
sd foreign systems of philosophy which are 


deébted to the Upanishads. 
Bes Buddhism with all its developments was only a 
E Statement, although from a new standpoint and with 
miresh terms of intellectual definition and reasoning, of 
Kone side of its experience and it carried it thus changed 
Myiorm but hardly in substance over all Asia and 
Bvestward towards Europe. Theideas of the Upani- 
wmads can be rediscovered in much of the thought of 
thagoras and Plato and form the profoundest part 
WNeo-Platonism and Gnosticism with all their con- 
derable consequences to the philosophical thinking 
‘the west, and Sufism only repeats them in another 
gious language. The larger part of German 
tuphysics 1s little more in substance than an intellec- 
i development of great realities more spiritually seen 
“this ancient teaching, and modern thought is 
pidly absorbing them with a closer, more living and 
ténse recéptiveness which promises a revolution both 
philosophical and in religious thinking ; here they 
“filtering in through many indirect influences, there 
y. pouring through direct and open channels, 
eis ‘hardly a main philosophical idea which cannot 
ian authority or a seed or indication in these 
ique writings. 


Ristance and the outward form of the Upanishads 
kin the following brilliant and comprehensive 
Bpassage ——- à | 

Fo The Upanishads are the creation 
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= INDIAN PERIODICALS i 


and intuitive mind and its illumined experience, and all 
their substance, structure, phrase, imagery, movement 
are determined by and stamped with this original 
character. These supreme and all-embracing truths, 
these visions of oneness and self and a universal divine 
being are cast into brief and monumental phrases 
which bring them at once before the soul’s eye and 
make them real and imperative to its aspiration and 
experience or are couched in poetic sentences full of 
revealing power and suggestive thought-colour that 
discoyer a whole infinite through a finite image. The 
One is there revealed, but also disclosed the many 
aspects, and each is given its whole significance by 
the amplitude of the expression and finds -as if in a 
spontaneous self-discovery its place and its connection 
by the illumining justness of each word and all the 
phrase. The largest metaphysical truths and the sub- 
tlest subtleties of psychological experience are taken up 
into the inspired movement and made at once precise 
to the seeing mind and loaded with unending sugges- 
tion to the discovering spirit. There are separate 
phrases, single couplets, brief passages which contain 
each in itself the substance of a vast philosophy and 

. yet éach is only thrown out as a side, an aspect, a 
portion of the infinite self-knowledge. All here is a 
packed and pregnant and yet pertectly lucid and 
luminous brevity and an immeasurable completeness. 
A thought of this kind cannot follow the tardy, care- 
ful and diffuse development of-the logical intelligence. 
The passage, the sentence, the couplet, the line, even the 
half line follows the one that precedes with a certain 
interval full of an unexpressed thought, an echoing 
silence between them, a thought which is carried in 
the total suggestion and implied in the step itself, but 
which the mind is left to work out for its own profit, 
and these intervals of pregnant silence are large, the 
steps of this thought are like the paces of a Titan 
striding from rock to distant rock across infinite 
waters. There is a perfect totality, a comprehensive 
connection of harmonious parts in. the structure of 
each Upanishad ; but it is done in the way of a mind 
that sees masses of truth at a time and stops to bring 
only the needed word out of a filled silence. 


The correspondence: of the form to the 
substance is thus brought out : 

The rhythm in verse or cadencéd prose corres- 
ponds to the sculpture of the thought and the phrase. 
The metrical forms of the Upanishads are made up 
of four half lines each clearly cut, the lines mostly 
complete in themselves and integral in sense, the half 
lines presenting two thoughts or distinct parts of a 
thought that are wedded to and complete each other, 
and the sound movement: follows a corresponding 
principle, each step brief and marked off by the dis- 
tinctness of its pause, full of echoing cadences that | 
remain long vibrating in the inner hearing: each is as 
if a wave of the infinite that carries in it the whole 
voice and rumour of the ocean. It is a kind of poetry 
-word of vision, rhythm of the spirit—that has not ., 
beeg written before or after. a . e g 
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Future Poetry. 

As a conclusion to his series of articles on 
‘The Future Poetry’, Mr. Aurobindo Ghosh 
_ writes in the July number of Anya : i 
The 


world is making itself anew under a great 


spiritual pressure, the old things are passing away . 


and the new things ready to come into being, and it 
may be that some of the old nations that have been 
the leaders of the past and the old literatures that 
have been hitherto the chosen vehicles of strong 
poetic creation may prove incapable of holding the 
greater breath of the new spirit and be condemned 
to fall into decadence, `It may be that we shall have 
to look for the future creation to new poetical litera- 
tures that are not yet bornor are yet in their youth 
and first making or, though they have done something 
inthe past, have still to reach their greatest voice 
and compass. n 


The reasons for the apprehended incapa- 
city of the old literatures are stated thus : 


A language passes through its cycle and grows 
aged and decays by many maladies; it stagnates 
perhaps by the attachment of its hfe toa past tradi- 
tion and mould of excellence from which it cannot 
get away without danger to its principle of existence 
ora straining and breaking of its possibilities and a 
highly coloured decadence ; or, exhausted in its creative 
vigour, it passes into that attractive but dangeréus 
phase of art for art’s sake which makes of poetry 
no longer a high and fine outpouring of the soul and 
the life but a hedonistic indulgence and dilettantism 
ofthe. intelligence. These and other signs of Age are 
not absent from the greater European literary tongues, 
and àt such’a stage it becomes a difficult and a 
critical experiment to attempt at once a transforma- 
tion of spirit and of the inner cast of poetic language. 


Nevertheless there is hope for the rejuve- 
nescence of the old literatures. 

There is yet in the present ferment and travail 
a compelling force of new potentiality, a saving 


element inthe power that is atthe root of the call 
to change, the power of the spirit ever strong to 


transmute life and mind and make all young again, 


and once this magical force can be accepted in its com- 
pleteness and provided there is no long-contmued 
floundering among perverted inspirations or half 
motives, the old literatures may enter rejuvenated 
into a new creative cycle. 


What is the condition of the completeness 
of the coming poetry ? | 

The pouring of anew and greater self-vision of 
man and Nature and existence into the idea and the 
life is the condition of the completeness of the coming 
poetry. Itis.a large setting and movement of life 
opening a considerable expansion to the human soul 
and mind that has been in the great ages of litera- 
ture the supreme creative stimulus. The discovery 
of afresh intellectual or aesthetic motive of the kind 
that was common in the last century initiates only an 
ephemeral ripple onthe surface and seldom creates 
work of the very first order. The real inspiration 
enters with a more complete movement, an enlarged 


_ horizon. of life, a widening of the fields of the idea a 


ao 





foreign trade advanced apace. Nor is this surprising’ 








heightening of the flight of the spirit. The change 
that is at present coming over the mind of the tat 
began with a wider cosmic vision.......— ot tae 
Mr. Aurobindo Ghosh explains what 
means by this ‘wider cosmic visiof,’- 
follows : a 
_ Itis arealising of the godhead in the world late 
in man, of his divine possibilities as well of the greg 
ness of the power that manifests in what he ig, ta 
spiritualised uplifting of his thought .and feeling + 
sense and action, a more developed psychic mii 





























and the meaning of the world, vi 
potentialities and more spiritual valties into the inter 
tion and structure of his life that is the call upon ht 
manity, the prospect offered to it by the slowly unfolt 
ing and now more clearly disclosed Self of the wn 
verse. - AA 





Japan’s Economic Progress. 


In the Hindustan Review Mr. K. Re 
Kawakami writes that? the transformation ‘Gf 
Japan from a hermit nation,’ slumbering, ity 
seclusion, to a great trading power, whosé 
manufactures are carried into all parts’ ‘of 
the world by a great merchant marine flying 
its own flag, has taken place in a short period: 
of fifty years. , ko 

Half a century ago Japan had no ‘foreign trade*t6 
speak of, To-day her imports total 1,948,000,000 yeh 
and her exports 1;822,000,000 yen. ee 

When Commodore Perry knocked at Japan’s doots# 
she had neither ships of war nor ocean-going vessels 
of commerce. To-day she has a merchant marij, 
totaling almost-two million tons. : 

Of Japan’s foreign trade Mr. Kawak 
writes: ` , l 
-White Japan's merchant marine and her shipbu 
ing industry have made phenomenal progress, ~ 


a 


t 


Japan, small in area ‘and congested with populations 
must perforce become a trading and manufacturing 
nation. To opulent nations, such as Great Britaingsmie 
America, occupying, possessing or contro}is 
territories storing enormous resources, the 
of foreign commerce is simply a means 
their wealth, already great. To Japan i 
of life or death. . 


In the opinion’ of the Jap 
Japan had-to build factories, in 


When Japan: began to build fac 
filature plant and spinning and we 
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iope looked askance and even deplored that she 
ould abandon the century-old handicrafts indigenous 
nto her soil. The fact is that Japan simply had to 
‘abandon at least some of them and adopt in their 
“stead a, modern system of industry, if she was to 
‘ithstand the political and economic pressure that 
jad inevitably followed her entrance into the maelstrom 


he profits from the minor arts and crafts, for which 
he had justly been celebrated, fell far short of 
upplying her needs in the modern competitive world 
into which she had willy-nilly been introduced through 
ihe good offices of Western powers, and especially 
e-American Government. Only by manufacturing 
ple commodities on a large scale could she hope to 





a sistas an independent and thriving nation. 
Ree Indian Colonisation of Java. 


ee In the Hindustan Review Mr. Phanindra- 


Bmath Bose, M.A., gives linguistic proofs of the. 
midndian colonisation of Java. He shows that 
Bein the Kawi (Kavi—poetic), że, the ancient 
Bejavanese language, the names of the days of 
Esine week; of the ten numerals, of the four 
X cardinal points, and various other words are 
Bethe same as in Sanskrit. 

eae 


Renee 


~ Trade Union Organisation in India. 

i’. Many people, says Dr. Gilbert Slater, in 
Bethe /ndian Review, are disposed to think that 
ethe mere existence of Trade Unions in India 
TOUA : . ; 

Wisan undesirable superfluity. He does not 
think so. On the contrary, he congratulates 
Madras on being the province which has 
fäken the lead in the organisation of perma- 
Bnent unions, with definite objects and rules, 
Wand in the recognition by Government of 
abour organisation as an important factor in 
ocal industry. In Dr. Slater’s opinion, 


see (1) In these days of big businesses, owned b 

Rij cint-stock companies, it is manifestly unfair that the 
eecmployees shall be deprived of all voice with regard 
feo those aspects of the business which specially affect 
Ethem. The shareholders may say, “It is our business, 
kit- the: employees do not like the conditions they may 
fico elsewhere,” but, as a matter of fact, it is usually 
much easier for a shareholder to sell out his stock in 
one company and buy stock in another, than it is 
athe worker to “go elsewhere.” Particularly in the 
artisan with specialised skill and ability, the 
g of his job may mean ruin to his family. 

; frequently employers are prevented 
at they would like for their workers by 
among themselves. In many trades 
rs much higher wages than competing 
ae city, it must put up its prices 
z in consequence be in ‘danger of 
The freedom the employers enjoy in 
“rade Unionism may mean in practice 
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yf. international rivalry. She had to recognize that . 
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that the whole body of employers in a particular 
industry is coerced by the worst employer. 

(3) Although there has been much dispute over 
the matter among economists, I do not think there 
is any, doubt that effective and wisely conducted Trade 
Unionism raises wages, and elevates the whole 
standard of life, not only among Trade Unionists 
themselves, but also in the whole labouring community 
of which they are part. My own pre-war estimate in 
England was that something like half the wage 
received by the British manual worker was the result 
of Trade Unionism, or in other words, average’ wages 
for purely manual labour were about twice as high in 
Great Britain in rọrọ as they would have been if no 
unions had ever been organised. I fancy that 
observers in Madras will generally agree that, in spite ’ 
of some, ill-advised and disastrous strikes, Madras 
Trade Unionism has, on the whole, operated in the 
direction of increase of wages. And we are. no doubt 
all agreed that the poverty of the South Indian 
manual worker has been, and is still, extreme and 
deplorable. 

(4) Ultimately the intellectual stimulus and 
training in organisation which is supplied when the’. 
manual workers themselves manage their own unions 
can hardly be over-valued. : 


„e 


Shorter Hours of Work. . 


In an article on shorter hours of work 
contributed by Mr. K. S. Abhyankar, B. A., 
to Commerce and Industries, itis stated 
that the conditions of Jabour in India being 
different from those in most Western coun- 
‘tries, - the Washington Conference, while 
recommending generally an eight hours’ day 
or forty-eight hours’ week for the Western 
countries, recommended a ten hours’. day or 

' a sixty hours’ week for countries such as 
India. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi, who was nominated by the Indian 
Government to represent Indian labour at the conference 
while personally favouring an eight hours day did not 
press for it, as he saw no chance ofits being accept- 
able, either to the Indian Government or to the Indian 


capitalists or even to the Indian public in general, 
who are jealous of the, competition of foreign countries, 


Mr. Abhyankar’s article contains some 
of the reasons why employers of labour in 
India favour long hours. 


Some employers are afraid that the proposed reduc- 
tion-of the hours of work will ‘mean a reduction in 
output. They complain of the loitering tendency of 
the Indian workman. Mr. D. M. Wadia, for example, 
says, “It is not too much to say that a man supposed 
to work 12 hours in a factory is not actually employed 
for more than half that time. Dawdling is ingrained 
in the habits of the people, and a good part of the 
day the factory hand lounges about the compound, 
chatting and smoking bidis.” The Committee of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce in deprecating any 
tinkering with the hours of work in Indian industries, 
urged that the Indian labourer prefers a leisurely 
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manner of doing his day's tail to a more exactingif machinery to be worked for a longer time ww 
shorter day. His Excellency the Viceroy complained double shift for the workmen, In these days.v 
of the inability of Indian labour to concentrate effort machinery gets out of date in a few years, it. 
over a shorter working period. Witnesses before the economy to keep it Idle during, say, twelve hours 
Industrial Commission made the same complaint. day. With an eight hours day and witha d 
, One or two prominent factory owners stated that the shift it can be worked for sixteen hours. Moresi 
operatives did not actually work for more than 8 machinéry that cannot be profitably introduced {gpi 
hours out of the 12 at present permitted by the factory ten or a tweive hours day can at times be introdwagers 
law ; and some wiinesses said that even if the hours of for a sixteen hours day. In the Tata Iron and 
work were reduced, workmen would still waste so much Works at Jamshedpur, for example, the plam 
time as seriously to reduce the present rate of machinery is kept going on for. twentyfour hours 
production, > three shifts of cight oh care F is, how 
¥ aet usin : reported that owing probably to lack of an adeg 
| ad against the above, me writer sets forth ay of trainėd S ‘te workmen there $ Non 
some of the advantages of shorter hours. many times to work for sixteen hours and oceasiongaks 
AS acknowledged by the Bombay Mill Owners’ even for twentyfour hours at a stretch in the absey ¥ 
Association, this lottering tendency is due partly to of any of their number owing to illness or some othe 
excessive hours of work ; and the remedy lies in reduce cause. nN 


ing the hours and giving the workmen more time for i ENAA | 

rest, repose and recreation. The housing conditions in 
industrial cities, the want of any inclination for healthy Humenitarianism, Nationalism, ang: 
recreation as a result of fagging brought on by over- Provincia lism. R, 
work, the insanitary conditions of work in factories, the i ' -e 
drinking habit which is also a result of fagging, and In the Bulletin of the Indian Rationar 
the low standard of life, all these are responsible for zje Soctety for August, we read ;— at 


+ 


rr”. 


the lack of energy of the workman. To make him 
more efficient, his conditions of work must be improved. 
These wretched conditions arc also toa great extent 


responsible for the migratory habits of the Indian 7 | TON 
workman. “Good housing and shorter hours,” said pective noble doctrines, broad-cast throughout’ phie 


Mr. N. N. Wadia at the Bombay Mill Owsers length and breadth of India, thereby instilling i 
Association, “will enable us to build upa permanent their adherents that India was all one. And this ‘ige 
class of labour in Bombay and throughout India from Of India’s oneness ts further exemplified:in the hon, 
which our operatives can be locally recruited.” In that pilgrims are called upon to pay to the holy pla¢ 
other countries, as the Industrial Commission point of pilgrimage irrespective of their provincial aspee' 
out, shorter factory hours have exercised an important [0 where those places may be situate. Behind: 
effect inthe direction of improving the standard of doctrines of those great religious teachers, there. 
living of factory hands ; why should not the same effect the composite all-embracing love, all-Indian patriotigz 
` follow from the same cause in this country ? Another The writer could have gone further | ap 
advantage of shorter hours pointed out by the Com- stated without being guilty of inaccuracy thà 


mission is that they help in diminishing the conges- ne 
n a P these greater teachers taught for all manking 


In India ofthe past, her great sons Buddha, S8 : 
kara, Chaitanya breaking through all thes narréw 
barriers of provincialism and. caste preached their. ‘ram 


tion of labourers’ dwellings, by giving time for em- 
ployees to come in from areas’ situated at a little The writer adds : : 
distance from their work, The patriotism which is taught to the people thraupif 
Shorter hours do not necessarily mean our National Congress is not narrow, lt isan g4 

i India affair and the old builders of the Congress , wete 

| reduced output, absolutely correct in laying its foundation as they di 
The Burmese Oil Company tried the experiment of And from its platfom we remember the late Mey 
reducing the.hours of work, and it proved successful. Gokhale telling us that we must think ourselves to) 
Last year they reduced the working hours at the Indians first and then think ourselves to be Bengal 
Syrium refineries from eleven and a half (including Madrasies, Bombayites, Punjabies or whatever 
the hour and a half allowed for meals) to ten hours individual provincial colouring may be. Every 
(including two. hours for meals}. It is reported that remembers how Bengal suffered owing to the Part 
this has resulted in a decided improvement in the of Bengal and how it was made into ‘an all-India q 
quality of the work and in a greater contentment among tion because the patriotism of the other parts ofin 
the workers. i had transcended all narrowness, and sympathy flo 
The proper reduction of working hours does not in towards Bengal from all parts of India: Rec : 
the long run mean a reduction of output. The General Jilinwala Bagh affair is another illustration in piht% 
Federation of Labour, has summarized the demands {tis anall-India question - ; 
of the working people in the formula, “Maximum In view of all these facts, we are pained to ff 
roduction in minimum time for maximum wages.” that our influential Bengalee Contemporary -tf 
tthus recognizes the truth that shorter hours must Narayan, in its Sravan number, contains a paper und 
not be accompanied by a reduction in output. the title of e ees egal ate ae 
: ? . 7 . n of Mr. Barindra Kumar Ghosh, wherein he h 

A further advantage of shorter hours -is ete P E cece E OL EP ena ee 
thus pointed out. i ‘Bengalese’ patriotism as being quite the fit and 
rs ig that they allow per thing for a Bengalee to adhere to in e 
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fe all-India patriotism toward which our people 
e been steadily progressing. l 

f Mr. Ghose’s doctrine was accepted as correct 
‘principle and carried out, will it not isolate Bengal 
bay mm. the sympathy of the rest of India and can that 
Ree pe. 
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~The Value of English as a Foreign 
S Language. 
-Recently Mr. Alfred E. Hayes, General 
ecretary of the English Language Union, 
pada paper atthe Royal Society of Arts, 
ondon. fudian Education summarises parts 
the paper. 
¿In the course of his paper, Mr. Hayes stated that 
pegathe English language is more widely spoken than any 
Peettisr. Moré than half the newspapers, magazines and 
$: books of the world are printed in the English tongue.” 
E As regards newspapers, etc., this isa sweeping state- 
a ament and one would like to see evidence and statis- 
Etes. in support of it. The main’ effect of Mr. Hayes’ 
Reprper is to show conclusively that the use of' the 
english. language is spreading in Europe and in Asia. 
Ettie quotes Mr. Barnes, the English labour leader, 
Royith regard to the use of English at the . Inter- 
Penational Labour Conference of last year, which met at 
we Washington. At this conference English and French 
weewere the official languages. “In the case of India, 
Stapan, China, Siam and Persia, all their delegates 
me-spoke English, many of them fludntly.” ` 
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Bt Outside English-speaking countries, English will 


always be valuable asa foreign’ language. It must 
e0e'so, for commercial reasons, so long as the quality 
got British and American goods is maintained. 

B. There are further reasons for the wide 
Batse of English. | 
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fave his researches made widely known,- Naturally 
gesalso, other scientific workers in the same line want 
wtaknow about his work: they want to know because 
meetie. work may.be of positive help to them and also 
Bem order that they may not spend their time in vain 
Baby. doing again what has already been done. . Hence 
Bethe creat bulk of scientific work is published in Ger- 
Gathan, English and French. English isthe language 
Sains which some scientific work is published in Holland 
and in Japan. Publication of scientific work in Eng- 
mevlish has the advantage of making ‘the work accessible 
a 


gito workers throughout the British Empire and the 
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R lecturer on Analytic Chemistry in the London 
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possibly good for Bengal? Weask a plain ques- ` 


-For instance, a scientific man naturally wants to. 
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entirely desirable. In a lesser degree the same is 
true of mother and infant. In the court of æsthetics 
and common sénse every other kiss should be a 
capital offence, All the customary kissing by actresses 
and aunts is merely silly, for, generally it gives no 
pleasure to either parties. “To'kiss a child against tts 
will should certainly be a penal offence.” 

Dr. Robert Bell, FR. F. P. Sọ Vice- 
President of the International Cancer Re- 
search Society, writing on ‘this subject, 
says i— . 

“No doubt kissing, asa testimony of-affection of 
the right sortis excusable when the kisser and kissed 
are well-known to each other and are also known 
to be healthy. But promiscuous kissing should be 
avoided as one would avoid taking poison, seeing 
it is liable in many instances, to convey .a poison in 
the shape of disease. Especially it is the duty of 
mothers and kind nurses'to prevent babies being 
fondled and kissed by outsiders, and even by their 
intimate friends, if there is the least doubt of their 
being perfectly healthy persons. For it goes without 
saying that disease may readily be, and doubtless is, 
not infrequently conveyed to infants by the rapturous 
mode of giving expression to pseudo-affection, 

As for kissing dogs sand cats, from my standpoint 
itis most revolting, for they are known to'be fre- 
se carriers of disease gérmis in their fur. Moreover 
the vermin with which they are more or Jess infested 
also are disease-carriers. Therefore, children, who 
asa rule-are fond of animals, should be forbidden 
to fondle them.” 


Dr. Romme, the famous French physician, 
expresses the same opinion “regarding the 
dangerous results of kissing, especially cats 
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and dogs, and also of indiscriminate kissing 


of babies by strangers.” 
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The Ideal Teacher. 


Mr. P. L. Narasimham puts forward a 


. high ideal of the teaching profession, in the 


Educational Review of Madras: Says he :— 


Preceptors are always on a par with priests, What 
the latter do for the soul, that the former do for the 
mind, While the moral side of a nation is in the 
hands of the priests, the mental or the intellectual 
side is in the hands of the preceptors. In all climes 
and countries the imparting of education is considered 
to be sacred and holy. Nothing is more worthy of 
reverence and respect than to be a member of the 
community, the end and aim of which is to dispel the 
darkness of ignorance and shed a halo of light and 
lustre. In ancient India the Guru was highly revered 
by the people. In those golden days the disciples 
considered their wealth, health, nay life, as nothing 
and parted with them very freely, if they were in the 
least found to be useful to their Guru. In these days 
when the spirit of democracy pervades through the 
veins of even country rustics, the village master is 
looked upon with esteem by the peasants and farmers. 
In larger placés education is merely reduced to 
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And, in the writers opinion, that is 
because teachers are falling short of the ideal. 


Many are labouring under the wrong notion that 
any man and every man can be a teacher, teaching 
does not require any systematic work and the teachers 
are the most leisurely people in the world. This 
erroneous notion is oley due to the lack of insight 
into the work to be turned out by a conscientious 
teacher. Many are to be the merits of an ideal teacher 
and ifanyone in the line tries to exert himself and 
come up to the level, he will know for certain whether 
the profession is after all so easy-going as is generally 
thought to be. 


The ideal of the teacher may be summa- 
rised from the article as follows :— 


In the first place every teacher should try to bea 
walking bundle of regular and steady habits. Second- 
ly, the teacher should fill the greater part of his leisure 
time with study. Thirdly, the teacher should take 
physical exercise regularly every day. Fourthly, every 
teacher. ought to respect the dignity of labour. 
Manual labour is looked down updn by many teachers 
and students, so much so that carpentry, clay-model- 
ling do not find place in many a school. Fifthly, as 
far as his school work is concerned, he should daily 
make a conscientious preparation of the lessons he 
has to teach in class. Sixthly, a teacher should 


attempt at a clear, lucid and skilful exposition of the ' 


matter he wants his pupils to carry. Seventhly, at 
the close of every lesson there should be recapitulation. 
Lastly he should make provision for a number of 
periodical examinations when he is to examine the 
pupils only on portions done after the previous 
examination. 


Another article in the Educational Review 
shows that the most capable men ‘are not 
attracted tothe profession of teaching be- 
cause of the poor pay and prospects which it 
offers. ` 
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The White Man asa Crushing Burden. 
According to the Collegian, 


A book of great interest is the semi-anthropological 
semi-romantic White Shadows in the South Seas 
{ Century Co,, N. Y. 1919) by F. O’Brien. “Hundred 
years ago,’ writes the author, “there were 160,000 
Marquesans in these Islands. To-day their total 
number does not reach 2,100.” O’Brien describes 
the detrimental effects of Christianity on the life of 
these “savages”. For he believes that the so-called 
“superstitions” of these races had a tremendous vital- 
izing influence. Their dancing, their tattooing, their 
religious rites, their chanting, and their warfare gave 
them a zest in life. But to-day “all Polynesians from 
Hawaii to Tahiti are dying because of the’ suppression 
of the play-instinct that had its expression in most 
of their customs and occupations.” Deprived of their 
old spiritual life-owing to the compulsion by the 
whites to adopt alien customs these islanders are now 

“nothing but joyless machines”, and are “tired of life”. 
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live, willing to meet 
haven.” 
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Asoka’s Mining Department. ~~ 
Commerce has been publishing a series 
useful and interesting articles on Indi 
Hidden Wealth, written by Mr. A. Merr 
Smith, M. L M. M. ( London). From; 
second article of the series, we learn that 
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How Bengal Zemindars Can Help =i; 

Rai Lalit K. Mitra writes in th 
Bengal Bihar and Orissa Co-operative 
Journal :— ——* a 

Itisan undisputed fact thatthe provision of cr 
dit to the Ryots by itself will not slove the proble: 
either of rural indebtedness or of the poverty of ¢h 
people. The Physiocratic doctrine that agricultur 
is the only productive industry does not seem to %q 
to be entirely fallacious. For the real material PE 
gress of any country depends on its self-sufficiencyppA 
as regards its agricultural’ products, The increaseryig 
in the agricultural wealth of a country is a syreegee 
index of national prosperity than the statistics ahó 
foreign tradé, ; mer 

India is mainly an agricultural country. J 
Indian Ryots, like their brothers elsewhere, are heawigs 
ly involved indebt, and are rather averse to ehar 
ging their time-honoured method of Haars 
duction. Since the advent of Co-operation more th 
‘290,000 Credit Soctettes have been started in Ind 
The Ryot has been given facilities for borrowing, t 
he has not been taught how the borrowed money 
to be utilised in increasing the productive capacity - 
his land. It is. here that the Zemindars can cof 
to the aid of the helpless Ryots by organising amo) 
the Ryots, Co-operative Production Societies, and: 
introducing among the membets of such socie ig 
Jabour-saving and productivity-increasing machine 
like Tractors. The advantages of using this , kind:ed 
Tractor are diverse in kind. ue ee 
__ All kinds of work. involved in agricultir 


. Disease,-of course, isthe weapon that kills them, But . AN! POT MY 
ait ind acus unguarded by hope or. desire ito. ploughing, harrowing, see ding atia 
uid ae Bede a eG ie Ge oats Cada Ree Bide ee NH tag 5S ae See 2 RANS ES it 
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štete, can be done by the use of- Tractors more expe- 
E:ditiously and more economically, 
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gerwater for irrigation purposes and this is no mean 
twadvantage to agricultural production in many parts 
eof India ; by its belt-pulley the Tractor: may also work 
iethe majority of farm machines, such as, winnowers, 
“a Chaff-cutters, threshers, circular-saws and the like. 





ace | 
an cultivating land could be put to other economic 
ases. Their power is generated by the use of ‘cheap 
mAkerosene, whereas cattle require for their mainten- 
Lance such dear food-stuffs as corn, oilcakes, grass, etc. 
we The Zemindar should himself purchase the above 
[i Tractor, cultivate his Khas lands (if he has any ) 
see arith it, and loan it out to the members of the Co-oper- 
greative Society at a reasonable rent. 


Ai >. Tan , z 1 " z 
g-a But the mere formation of such 
Ezsocieties will not do. 


poo? H the agricultural products of the membérs of the 
society have to be sold at a loss to the Mahayans 
Rand the middlemen, the Ryots will scarcely derive 
serany benefit. To give the Ryots the full benefit of 
F-ttie use of the scientific mechanical methods of 
Mproduction, the Zemindars may usefully buy out the 
@iericultural products of the society. If the indivi- 
gedual members of the society, 7. ¢., the Ryots sell 
their surplus products to the-Zemindars, it will put 
Ran end tothe pernicious system under which ‘the 
gMahajans, who advance money to the Ryots as 
se Ladans, throttle the poor peasants by compelling 
them to dispose of their crops at costs much below 
ss those obtaining in the market. And these products 
gamay be sent tothe Wholesale Society about which 
s£ Prof. P. Mookerji moved a resolution at the recent 
Emeeting of the Board of the Bengal Agricultural De- 
& partment. 
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Eo i Leprosy in India. 


AE According to Mr. T. S. Krishnamurthi, 


who has contributed an article on Leprosy 


a 





Enin India to the Social Service Quarterly 
we dwe it to the active efforts of the Mission 
eto the Lepers to arouse the conscience of the 
State and the public that an amendment to 
et a he Dogs 
gthe Indian Leper Act has already been 
sbrought forward in the Imperial Legislative 
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The amendment to the Act contains three provi- 
sions: (1) widening the definitién of the term leprosy 
so as to include all manifestations of it, as suggested 
by the Conference ; (2) empowering Local Govern- , 
ments to build asylums or establish colonies ; and (3) “4 
appointing special officers in addition to the Police 
for taking charge of pauper lepers. The proposed 
amendments, though useful in themsélves, do not, 
however, go far enough. Indeed, considering that 
action should have been taken long ago, the Govern- 
ment would not be running any risk of arousing 
public displeasure or -evoking popular opposition if 
they introduced more radical and vigorous amend- 
ments, for the country is generally ripe for any 
stringent measures they might take for the eradication 
of leprosy. So far as the definition of a leper is 
concerned, the present amendment will cover ail cases 
not ‘only of open sores but even cases of not outwardly 


` visible-ulceration, which are capable of contagion by 


means of nasal and other discharges. At any rate, 
we hope there will be no loop-hole for any pauper 
leper to escape the enforcement of the clauses relating 
to segregation. But, the Bill falls short of the 
expectations of those who have given thought to the 
subject in that it does not contain any provision for 
the separation of the sexes and for the separation of 
the children; in most cases untainted, from the 
parents. The Leper Conference has asserted definite- 
ly that “segregation of the lepers should be main- 
tained”, and that “children born of infected parents, 
shall be separated from them.” ‘These may be 
questions of detail; perhaps to be carried out by the 
authorities of the asylums or colonies; but it will 
be possible for them to enforce vigorously the separa- 
tion of the sexes and the separation of the children 
from the parents, only if they have the backing of the 
legislature, ~~ 


Mr. Krishnamurthi rightly points out that 


It is further a great drawback in the Bill that 
there is no provision for prohibiting lepers from 
pursuing certain callings such as the preparing, 
handling, or selling of eatables or other articles of 
common use. This is a point which all sanitarians 
and health authorities should press on the attention 
of the Government. .As it is not practicable to 
segregate all lepers, it is enough for the present if, 
as suggested in the proposed amendment, all pauper 
lepers arc segregated. Public opinion too: is certainly 
not ripe for putting well-to-do lepers on the same planë 
as pauper lepers. Our people have not yet developed 
the mentality which made it possible for the complete 
extinction of the disease inthe West. But they will 
certainly not be averse to any action which aims at 
controlling the free movements of lepers. If it is put 
to the people that the interests of puplic health and 
sanitation ‘require such a control even of well-to-do 
lepers, they will begin to appreciate and support 
such action.» Knowing full well that the eradication 
of the disease is possible only by removing all sources 
of contagion, there is no reason why these lepers 
should not be put under some kind of restraint even 
in their own hores, that they may not handle eatables, 
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incorporated in the Bill. The Conference referred to 
above has rightly laid stress on “the grave danger to 
the community’of unrestricted association with lepers”, 
and this view, coming as it does from experts, should 
strengthen the case for action. There is no reason 
why the Government, directed as it is mostly by 








FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Unrest in Africa. 
The Living Age writes :— 


Native unrest is manifesting itself through Nor- 
thern Africa. The Italians have recently suffered 
serious reverses and lost some garrisons in Tripoli. 
Now that the colored troops are returning from the 
war, the French discover new discontent among the 
subject races in Algiers and Tunis ; so that the politi- 
cal situation there has become a matter. of some 
concern and comment in the French press. 2’ Haut- 
manite naturally looks at the question from an anti- 
Imperialist viewpoint, and comments as follows : 

“Their hereditary hostility is finding new sources 
of support. Native soldiers who have returned from 
France manifest a new spirit of independence and 
criticism. They debate and protest even in public, 
and are less ready than formerly to recognize the 
absolute authority of those who used to rule like demi- 
gods.......At Algiers and Oran, the Arabic candidates 
opposed ta the government have been elected by 
crushing majorities.” 


orn 


The People versus the Profiteers. 


High prices and profiteers appear to be 
the order of the day all over the civilised 
world. The overall movement in the United 
States and Great Britain is a sign of the 
times. Of France and Spain the Living Age 
Says i— 

In some rural districts of France the people have 
boycotted all kinds of lighting except candles,—not 
necessarily much of a change,—-have begun to sow 
more flax, and are resorting to the spinning-wheel 
and the hand-loom to provide their own clothing, In 
some cities societies have been formed of men who 
agree not to wear collars and cuffs. It is even pro- 
posed to abstain entirely from the use of meat, especi- 
ally veal, lamb, and chicken. In Spain the most 
prominent single movement is to substitute Catalan 
sandals, which are a traditional form of foot-wear 
used by peasants and laborers in that province, in 
place of shoes. 


Bolshevism in Persia. 


_ According to the Lewing Age, the Lonfon 
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local paper, ran, has published a series of article 


. stan, Ål the larger cities of Persia are said to haw 


armist article upon. the 





























Westerners, who make a fetish of food and milk peig 
untouched by hand, or water unpolluted or ungen 
taminated. by any the slightest trace of infection, shot 
hesitate to adopt the most*elementary safeguar: 

matters of health. : 


a 


Bolshevist advance in Persia, alludes to “l 


notorious Kuchi Khan,’ who was formerly the 
chief figure in a society formed in North 
Persia by Persian students of extreme sociaht 


ist principles, known as the ‘Brotherhegs 
of the Forest.’ Sa 

This organization is still active, and its memben 
are now called ‘Janglis’, ‘The latter are not a tribe? 
as stated in certain books about that country. Kughi 
Khan was for a time a provincial governor, andy 
1917 declared for the Turks. Later he came to técuigs 
wtth the British, but more recently has been a refugia 

Avanti, the official organ of the Italian Sociales 
quotes extensive evidence of the rapid propagationys 
Bolshevist doctrines in Mohammedan Asia. A lea 


4 


showing that Bolshevist teaching incorporates the pug 
evangél of Islam, and is but a modern and polities 
version of all that Mohammed taught of religion in tHe 
Koran. Even polygamy and freedom of divorceax 
cited in support of this argument. The Bolsheviki ‘are 


a parallel between Mohammed and Lenin, devotes 
self to a virulent attack upon England, which it accts 
of trying to make Persia another Egypt or Afgh#ing 


atta 


been the scene recently of violent uprisings, which hay 
been ruthlessly suppressed. However, insurtecttoy 
remains practically unchecked throughout the coupthy 
regions. i we es 


hatin 


Manual Work and Work with . 

the Brains. os 

Hitherto the manual labourer has bee! 
undervalued and underpaid, if not also des 
pised. Now in countries where the laboug 
movement is in the ascendant and particula 
in those under Bolshevist influence, th 
who work with the brains seem to be lool 
upon as idlers and undervalued in cor 


? 





Without the other. Z’ ///ustration, the Paris 
illustrated literary weekly, has something 
“very opposite to say on the subject. It asks : 
= "Ts the’locomotive a driver is about to start, 
: which is the tool of his trade, a product of 
hnis own labour?’ No. Then the study of the 
locomotive is continued. 


tz “It was constructed by hand-workers—but after 


Avhose design ? After plans invented by other workers, 
pinen who worked with their brains. But going still 
‘further back, it was necessary first to explore the laws 
‘ef mechanics, and who did that? Scientists and 
“Scholars bent over abstruse mathematical calculations 
and complex laboratory apparatus—men who hardly 
y,ever used their hands in direct production, These 
ascientists and scholars, and their colleagues, the physi- 
eists, chemists, and geologists,—for all the sciences co- 






ever they may be doing or thinking or planning, are 
sconsciously or unconsciously participants in some joint 
Raervice. This universal co-operation makes the 
‘particular trade of each worker possible, To repudiate 
Xpat co-operation is to commit social suicide. Men 


ate, prisoners within this system, but at the same time 


4 Lar 


Kita beneficiaries. 
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Satanism and the World Order. 


x1. Professor Gilbert Murray’s Adamson lec- 
ture, entitled “Satanism and the World 
Jrder,” recently delivered in Manchester, has 
“appeared in full in the Century in a revised 
Btorm. The gist of what he means to say will 


IY.. 





Won An appalling literature of hatred isin existence, 
KG@ating at least from the eighth century B. C, in 
Bw hich unwilling subjects have sung and exulted over 
pine downfall of the various great empires, or at least 


“poured out the délirious, ‘though often beautiful, 


P 
tWineyeh, the burden of Tyre, the burden of Babylon— 
Sthese are recorded in some of the finest poetry of the 
tavorld. The fall of Rome, the rise of her own vile sons 
against her, the plunging of the „scarlet woman in 
athe lake of eternal torture and the slaying of the 
three quarters of mankind who bowed down to her, 
#form one of the most eloquent and imaginative parts 
vot the canonical Apocalypse. The cry of oppressed 
speoples against the Turk and the Russian is written 
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Visions of their long-deferred hope. The burden of- 


in many languages and renewed in many centuries. God. Ja i 
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What makes this sort of literature so appalling is, ® 
first, that it is inspired by hatred; next, that the 
hatred is at least in part just ; and, thirdly, the know- 
ledge that we ourselves are now sitting inthe throne | 
once occupied by the objects of these execrations. , 
Perhaps most of us are so accustomed to think of ` 
Babylon and Nineveh and Tyre and even Rome as 
seats of mere tyranny and corruption that we miss 
the real meaning and warning of their history. These 
imperial cities mostly rosé to empire not because of 
their faults, but because of their virtues ; because they 
were strong and competent and trustworthy, and, 
within their borders and among their own people were 
mostly models of effective justice. And we think of 
them as mere types of corruption! The hate they 
inspired among their subjects has utterly swamped, in 
the memory of mankind, the benefits of their good 
government or the contented and peaceful lives which 
they made possible to their own peoples. It is an 
oe thought for us who now stand in their 
ace. 
# The spirit that I have called Satanism, the spirit 
of unmixed hatred toward the existing world order, 
the spirit which rejoices in any widespread disaster 
which is also a disaster to the world’s rulers, is perhaps 
more rife to-day than it has been for over a thousand 
years, It is felt to some extent against all ordered 
governments, but chiefly against all imperial govern- 
ments, and it is directed mose widely and intensely 


Í , against Great Britain than against any other power. 
pet w r l i te 
Fever a studio—all the people there employed, what- 


I think we may add that, while everywhere dangerous, 
it is capable of more profound world wreckage by its 
action against us than by any other form that it is now 
taking. - . 


The following is his description of the 
manifestations of this spirit of hatred in some 
countries : d 


All through the Turkish Empire, through great 
parts of Persia, through Afghänistan, from one end of 
the Moslem world to the other, there are “mullahs” 
and holy mėn seeing visions and uttering oracles 
about the downfall of another scarlet woman who has 
filled the world “with the wine of the wrath of her 
abominations,” and who is our own Roma Dea, our 
British commonwealth, which we look upon ‘as the 
great agent of peace and freedom for mankind, ` 

Scattered among our own fellow-subjects in India 
the same prophecies are current; they are ringing 
through Egypt. Menin many parts of the world—~ 
some even as close to us as Ireland—are daily giving 
up their lives to the sacred cause of hatred, even a 
hopeless hatred, against us and the world order which 
we embody. I have read lately two long memoranda 
about Africa, written independently by two people of 
great experience, but of ‘utterly different political 
opinions and habits of thought; both agreed that 
symptoms in Africa pointed toward a movement of | 
union among all the native races against their white 
governors ; and both agreed that apart from particular 
oppressions and grievances, the uniting forces were 
the two great religions, Christianity and, Islam, 
because both religions taught a doctrine utterly at 
variance with the whole method and spirit of the 
European dominion—the doctrine that men are | 
immortal beings, and their souls equal in the sight of -~ 





This state of things is in part the creation of the 
war. In part it consists of previously latent tendencies 
brought out and made conspicuous by the war. In 
part, the war has suggested to susceptible minds its 
own primitive method-—the method of healing all wrong 
by hitting or killing somebody. And, for us British in 
particular, the war has left us, or revealed us, as the 
supreme type and example of the determination of 
the white man to rule men of all other breeds on the 
ground that he is their superior X 


The professor then dwells briefly on the 
difficulty of a democracy to rule an empire. : 


. There is a memorable chapter in Thucydides 
beginning with the words, “Not now for the jirst time 
have I seen that it is tmpossible for a democracy to 
govern an empire,” It may not be impossible, but it 
is extraordinarily difficult. It is so difficult to assert in 
uncritical and unmeasured language the: sanctity of 
freedom at home, and systematically to modify or re- 
gulate freedom abroad. It is so difficult ta make the 
government at home constantly more sympathetic, 
more humane, more scrupulous in avoiding the inflic- 
tion of injustice or even inconvenience upon the govern- 
ed British voters and to tolerate the sort of incident 
that, especially in the atmosphere of war, is apt to 
occur in the government of voteless subjects abroad. 


Referring to incidents like those that took 
place last year in Amritsar and other places 
in India, he observes : 


Now, my own view is that all these actions in.their 
different degrees were wrong; all were blunders; all 
were utterly exceptional and not typical; and further 
that no action like them or remotely approaching them 
is normally necessary for the maintenance of the 
empire. I am too confirmed a Liberal to take the 
opposite view. But suppose we had to take it, Sup- 
pose we were convinced by argument that all these 
actions were right and necessary, and that severities 
and injustices of this sort are part of the natural 
machinery by which empire is maintained ; that the 
rule of the white man over the colored man, the 
Christian over the Moslem, the civilized over the un- 
civilized, cannot be carried on except at the cost of 
these bloody incidents and the worldwide passion of 
hatred which they involve, I think the conclusion would 
be inevitable, not that such acts were right, for they 
cannot be right, but simply that humanity will not 
for very long endure the continuance of this form of 
world order. 

As regards any possible remedy, Professor 
Murray says : f 

Tf you ask me what possible remedy I see, from 
the point of view of the British Commonwealth, against 
these evils I have described, I would answer simply 
that we must first think carefully what our principles 
are and not overstate them; next we must sincerely 
carry them out, These principles are not unknown 
things, They have been laid down by the great men 
of the last century, by Cobden and Macaulay and 
John. Stuart Mill, even to a great extent by Lord 
Salisb d Gladstone. 
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We hold our empire as a 







































trust for the governed, not as an estate to be explo 
We govern backward races that they may be’. 
to govern themselves ; we do not hold them dows 
our own profit or glory, nor in order to use th 
{ood for cannon if our own population fails. Abo 
in our government and our administration of. 
we try to act without fear or favor, treating th 
man with as much respect as the rich man, the col 
man as the white, the alien as the Englishman.” 
have had the principles laid down again and ag 
they are mostly embodied in the covenant o 
League of Nations, on sale everywhere for a pé 
We must live up to them. aS 
He thinks nations ought to be peniten% 
‘though he sees “few signs so far of a change 
of heart in public things in any nation in.thes 
world, few signs of any rise in the standandi 
of public life and a great many signs of- [By 
lowering.” y 


Some actions of great blindness and wickedné 
the sort of actions which leave one wondering whet! 
modern civilization has any spiritual content at atlist 
differentiate us from savages, have been done yss 
during the war, but since the war was over, Weeé 
am convinced that, though it has not yet prevailed taky 
places of power, there is a real desire for changa gt 
heart in the minds of millions. aa 


He adds : 


I believe the desire for a change of heart isa gër 
ine longing, and, furthermore, I believe firmly ths 
unless the world order is affected by this changeit 
heart, the world order is doomed. Unless it abstatae 
utterly from war and the causes of war, the next: Awara 
will destroy it. Unless it can seek earnestly the. spin 
of brotherhood and sobriety at home, Bolshevismayiits 
destroy it. Unless it can keep its rule over subiece 
peoples quite free from the spirit of commercidl‘eg§ 
ploitation and the spirit of slavery, and make it" difked 
the rule of a good citizen over his fellows, it will} 
anaes by the wide-spread hatred of those who 
rules, i 


He concludes his lecture by dwelling “ot 
the wonderful opportunity which the preseitg 
world order has, and the disaster which wot 
result if it were not properly utilised. g 


The present world order, if it survives the pre 
economic crisis, has a, wonderful opportunity, such 
opportunity as has never been granted to any prev. 
order in the history of recorded time. Our mat 
wealth, our organization, our store of knowledge, oug 
engines of locomotion and destruction, are utterly 
unprecedented arid surpass even our own understa 
ing. Furthermore, on the whole we know whai 
ought to do. We have what no previous empif 
collection of ruling states has ever had, clear sche 
set before us of the road ahead which will lead ou 
these dangers into regions of safety; the Leagu 
Nations, with the spirit which it implies ; the rec 
cilement and economic reintegration of, Euro 
society ; and the system of mandate for thegdmin 


tion of backward territories. We havetiggjow: 
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we know the course, Almost everygalapigaaime 
to success has been put into th ETIN: 
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rning the world except, as an old Stoic would say, 
> things that we must provide ourselves., We have 
gen given everything except’ a certain necessary 
yreatness of character. Just at present that seems 
acking, at any rate among the rulers of Europe. It 
nay be recovered. We have had it in the past in 
bundance, and we probably have the material for it 
ven now. If not, if for any reason the great demo- 
{gracies permanently prefer to follow low motives and 
o be governed by inferior men, it looks as if not the 
itish Empire only, but the whole world order estab- 
ished by the end.of the war and summarized roughly 
y the League of Nations may pass from history under 
he same fatal sentence as the great empires of the 
ast, that the world which it ruled hated.it and risked 
to destory it. 
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Is Free Speech Dangerous ? 


fay Mr. Glenn Frank discusses in the Century 
‘thé question whether free speech is dangerous. 
ays he + | , 
"T believe that, inthe words ofa great American, 
je cost of liberty is less than the price of repression.” 
“That there are risks in free speech, free press, and 
sae. assembly no sane mind will dispute. But a policy 
fi‘no risks” is a policy that may for a time produce a 
full-minded subserviency agreeable to autocrats, but 
fh the end it breeds revolution. Russia took no risks, 
‘vid the czar fell the pathetic victim of a firing-squad, 
@yhile Russia has had to seek a different order through 
Se tragic and costly upheaval. Germany, under the 
ohenzollerns, took no risks, and her apostles of 
fought control are in exile, stripped of their glory, 
hile Germany is in a hapless plight. 
x Many advocates of repression seem to goon the 
sumption that every tadical is'a devotee of revolu- 
tionary change asa sort of demoniac sport, as other 
wien are devotees of poker or polo. Doubtless there 
ire a few congenital revolutionaries, men who would 
ry £0 organize a Red Left in Utopia or attempt to 
Rolshevize the New Jerusalem, but not many. Most 





savocates of revolution have, or at least think they 
tave, a grievance. In the interest of orderly, progress, 
hese should be heard, every one of them. Ifa man’s 
grievance is just, we should hear him, and straightway 
orrect the injustice. Ifa man’s grievance is imagi- 
Wary, we should hear him, and then pit our brains 
‘ainst his to prove to him that his grievance is ima- 
kanary. To deny him a hearing is not protecting the 
‘epublic. 
xonvince him that force or violence isthe only lan- 
age left to him, _ 

“The spirit of this socially necessary tolerance is 
dmirably illustrated in a letter Voltaire wrote to 
elvetius, in which he said, “I wholly disapprove of 
yat you say, and will defend tothe death your right 
say it.” i 

=. Another article of his creed is— 


me j believe that history proves that the American 
people can listen without danger to the open advocacy 
ven of the right of revolution. 
s This belief is based not upon theory, but upon 
oyeg fact. 
deros anthology of inflammatory appeals that the 
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republic has managed very nicely to survive, and the 
collection could be confined to statements delivered 
in circumstances likely to lend peculiar force to their 


appeal. 
He summarises his beliefs by. saying : 


I belive, asa sort of blanket summary of these 
beliefs, that force alone never really settles any problem 
either of politics or of industry. 

If this be true, it deserves the thoughtful attention 
of the extreme reactionary, with his blind faith in the 
violence of repression, and of the extreme radical, with 
his blind faith in the violence of revolt. It may well be 
that the radical’s faith in force is less a menace to the 
peace and progresss of the. United States than is the 
reactionary’'s faith in force as a solvent of social unrést, 


, 





Utopia Revived. l 


A Madrid illustrated literary weekly 
named La I/lustracion Espanola y America- 
na has published a “Passing Conversation” 
which begins thus : 


‘What are you doing ? 

‘I am planning to write an article,’ 

‘What about Y 

‘Communism,’ 

‘Are you writing against it ? 

‘No, in its favor.’ 

‘They won't publish such an article.’ 

‘We shall see. My idea is very.simple and very 
innocuous. How can people object to it ?’ 


Then the supposed would-be writer pro- 
ceeds to set forth his idea. 


‘I shall imagine a country adorned with beautiful 
and spacious cities. The residences will be roomy and 
comfortable. Every block of houses will be surrounded 
by a pleasant comely garden. Tranquillity and peace 
will brood over these cities.» No house will have 
locked doors. 
gratings or fences. Why should there be? No one 
will have the slightest interest in stealing from these 
houses or in improperly entering them. This will be 
because no one will havé any wants which he cannot 
more reasonably and sensibly gratify, The houses 
will be assigned to the citizens by lot every ten years, 
At the end of that term all the tenants will change 
their homes. The tasks of all will be equal. Their 
entertainments and rest-periods will be the same. 
Everyone will work a few hours daily, and this will 
be sufficient to supply the needs and perform the 
services of society. Since labor in the fields is healthy, 
and contact with nature is agreeable, except when 
this toil is forced and too much prolonged, all citizens 
will be obliged to remove for a certain period each 
year into the country, just as children are obliged to 
attend school, in order that they may thus recuper- 
ate. i 

‘All people will have equal opportunity to practise 
the manual arts or the liberal professions. While 
they are young students, their aptitudes will be closely 
observed, and those who show special fitness for the 
arts and sciences will be assigned to cultivate them. 


There will be no bars or bolts or iron, 
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Nothing shall be done without consulting all the ' 
citwens. Their general agreement upon the tasks . 
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which each respectively performs will deprive even 
the humblest task of any shadow of indignity. No 
one will be humiliated. No one will exult in his 
personal superiority. The day’s activities will begin 
early. Before the heavy labor of the fields and shops 
is taken up a few hours will be devoted to a 
Various agreeable sports and games will occupy the 
time after heavier labor is over. The tools and instru- 
ments of production will be common property.. Mater- 
ials for constructing new buildings or repairing old 
ones will be obtained gratuitously from public ware- 
houses. Meals will be taken in common. This, does 
not mean that great crowds of citizens will gather 
ca tea to devour greedily public repasts. No: they 
will join in little groups, according to their ' respective 
interests and likings, somewhere in their neighborhood 
and their meals will be pleasant social functions in 
which parents and children participate together. 

‘Hunting will not figure among the sports of these 
people. The chase promotes a love of shedding blood. 
It is stupid and cruel to hunt down and slaughter 
an innocent animal. Neither will these people waste 
their time debating scholastic subtleties. Their mental 
training will be logical and practical; their habits of 
thinking simple and direct. - Their favorite authors will 
be the philosophers, the poets, and the tragedians of 
Greece, men whose masterpieces are eternal. The Greek 
classics will be circulated in beautiful and accurate 
editions. The study of immortal authors will of itself 
produce a natural tolerance of mind and thought ; and 
this will inspire tolerance in every sphere of conduct. 

‘These people will not despise beauty and physi- 
cal vigor; but they willnot push their cultivation to 
an extreme, any more than they will mortify theic 
flesh with fasts; but they will preserve a wholesale 
equilibrium of health, When they do fall ill, hospitals 
equipped with every requirement of the most advanced 
science will be provided to care for them. These 
hospitals will consist of numerous small pavilions 
and villas surrounded by lawns and verdant gardens. 
There the patients will be cared for so thoughtfully 
and tenderly, with such exquisite regard for their 
own wishes and tastes and privacy and independence, 
that no one would consider for a moment remaining in 
his own home during an illness. This is my theory 
of Communism.’ 


In conclusion the would-be author says: 
“AI that [have told you and a great deal 
more was set down by Thomas More in his 
Utopia. I have merely been quoting a Spanish 
translation, published in 1673.” 
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“The Failure of Victory.” 


Sir Philip Gibbs of the Dariy Mail writes 
in the American New Republic : 


It is a tragic thought, and a certainty, that all the 
hopes of the peoples who were involved in the great 
European war have not. only been unfulfilled by victory, 
or, in the case of our enemies, destroyed by defeat, but 
that to victors and vanquished alike there is the 
horrible revelation that out of all that massacre and 
agony there has come as yet no promise of a safer 

world, no likelihood of long peace, no 
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old evils of diplomacy, no greater liberties or happiness 
for civilized mankind. | ee 
The statesmen have been to blame, * 
not they alone. : = 
.In my opinion the failure of the statesmen to realy 
the almost divine mission that was entrusted to thegy 
to create a new order of human relationships-eéiMe 
greatest failure in history~was most guilty and: moss 
damnable; but the guilt was shared by the peg 
themselves, because, at this supreme crisis of their tte 
they did not rise to claim the fulfilment of the ideagg 
for which the war had been fought, but sank Back 
again into their old morass of fear, suspicion, rivadgy 
greed, and intolerance. In each country only a minoa 
ity held to the faith that had come to them during:: 
war and out of its agony and emotion; while the 
majority—as in England—allowed themselves to whe 
thrust back, into the jungle by leaders who could AGE 
see beyond its darkness. RNA 


What isto be done? Says Sir Philiggs 


Let us cut away that canker of international jea 
ousy and prejudice which has no reality in the sóti 
of simple men and is a poison spread by sinister? 
lains or stupid fools, in the political arena, the ne 
paper world, and ‘the financial jungle. I am all 
the simple folk who in every country that I knox 
and I have travelled a good part of the earth's surf 
~-want to be left in peace in their fields and their 1g 
tories with their women and their babes. It is the 
who are thé victims of the villainy, and still mors 
the stupidity, of those above them in power and plat 

We need a. prophet of God to change the evi 
men’s hearts ; and such a voice is not heard above: 
strife and anguish of this present time, when 1 
peoples are sinking- again into the abyss of desp 
and others are behaving with an appalling frivolit 
because their time has not yet come. We must aNd% 
a. greater leader than we now have, but men ol goni 
will, not great, but true and kind, and endowec wits 
that rare quality which we are pleased to call commie 
sense, might make a beginning in the way of grea 
As a newspaper man I think the best begin 
could be made in the newspaper world, from whick 
much poison is distilled. Let us declare a war againgt 
the poisoners, and kill them by ridicule and by teuthg 
Let us, men of the pen and the printing-press, makeaa 
pact of peace among ourselves for the protection of 
simple folk. 
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Armenia and “Allied” Hypocrisy. 3i% 
The New Republic of America is, “We 
think, right in observing : Z 
Armenia will remain through the generationssa§ 
the final proof of the exclusive devotion of Allied polgy 
to Allied interests, not to the interest of human} 
Armenian assistance was eagerly sought by the.A 
when the Turks threatened Russia in the rears “Ag 
menian volunteers helped to win Palestine for Br 
imperialism. When it came to the final settleme 
was agreed to reward the Armenians by giving t 
just so much of Armenia as the French did ëv 
or as the British did not feel ought to be rotai 
the Turks. The final proof of disregard oiga at 










nians is registered in the armistice negotiated be- 
‘the French and the Turkish Nationalists. That 


What did the Re- 
to offer Armenia ? 
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The Einstein Essay Contest. 


“A Bengali professor, now in America, 
Wrote to us sometime ago to ask why this 
meReview had not published any article on the 
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eanstein Theory of Relativity. The Scientific 
Wiainerican announces that. Mr. Eugene 
mdaigvgins, an American resident of Paris, has 
offered through that journal a prize of five 
thousand dollars for the best essay on the 
wiistnstein postulates and their consequences, 
mitten so that a person of no special mathe- 
Bunatical training may read it profitably. Con- 
editions for the prize essay contest are printed 
Sin the Scrextific American for July 10, t920. 
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a Addressing Thousands Without 
Bye Raising the Voice 
„Occasions for addressing vast multitudes 
Reimen must increase in India as years pass. 
Bput it is not all capable and thinking 
«1 abe eal a * 
persons who have got powerful voices. It is, 
herefore, with interest and encouragement 
hat we read in the Scientific American 
June 26, 1920) that . 

Be For the first time in many years the attendance 
Boot the National Presidential conventions is not too 
gatge to hear the speaker’s voice. Not that the crowds 
reany less in number or that they are jammed any 
jose together, but the voice of each speaker is made 
kiud enough for every one to hear by means of a new 


Hand remarkable invention, the latest development of 
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es loud-speaking telephone. The long arm of electri- 










istant auditor with all its expression and its timbre 
tact, 
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3 ,Lhat the manufacture of paper pulp from 
seaweed is proving a profitable undertaking 
wseems to the Screntific American evidenced 
by the fact, reported by the American Con- 
fs General in Japan Mr. George H. Scid.- 
more, that the only company manufacturing 
ythis pulp is building another factory. This 





: Seaweed Paper Pulp. 
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f% .now wraps its strength around the voice of the 
rator and gives it power and volume to reach the 





concern was organised in December, 1919, 
and is producing, by a secret process, about 
50 tons of pulp daily, which is largely used 
in the composition of cigarette paper. The 
new plant when completed will havea daily 
capacity’ of 150 tons of pulp. -The present 
price is about 5 cents a pound. 
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Democracy and Free Criticism. | 

Every American who has been considered by the 
nation as a bero in the American sense is considered as 
such because of his relations and services to liberty and 
democracy. This is the statement of Charles Edward 
Russell in Hearst's. 

So writes the Philippine Review. The 
author goés on to say that sane criticism is 
really the foundation of true democracy : 
without criticism, he writes, autocracy will 
reign supreme. 

Criticism is the life-blood of democracy ; -where 
there is no free criticism there is no democracy, Eighty 
per cent of the criticism will probably be unfounded 
and half ofthe plans for betterment will be foolish, 
impossible or insane, but democracy lives and can live 
only.in this way. Out of the perfect freedom of 
expression and the abundance of criticism she finds in 
the end her true path and goes ahead, however slowly. 

The essence of the difference between democracy 


-and an autocracy is this difference between criticism 
. and no criticism. 


An autocracy is an autocracy whether set up by 
an armed conqueror like Napolecn or a combination of 
wealthy interests that controls or bamboozles’ a 
legislature. ; 
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India and World Peace. 


Mr. Lajpat Rai writes on “India and 
World Peace” in the Aszan Review. “There 
are Englishmen who ask me and my compat- 
riots, ‘Why are’ you not satisfied? What 
do you want P?” He answers : 


The very insolence of the question is staggering, 
That such questions can be asked shows the utter 
moral callousness to which intelligent human beings 
can be reduced by military power and by the long 
practice of ruling others without their consent. What 
do we want ? Are we not men as well as you ? What 
would you want, if, like us, you were held in subjec- 
tion by the sword of a foreign power; if you were 
dominated industrially by- alien capitalists; if you 
were exploited financially by greedy money lenders 
of another land; if you were intellectually starved 
by rulers who deprived you of schools, and who 
shaped such education as you were permitted to have 
in such a manner as to crowd out and. belittle and 
so far as possible destroy your own history, litera- 
ture and culture, and substitute an alien and far more 
materialistic civilization in its place ; if you.were. re- 
buked and lectured and bullied day and night by _, 
merfclaiming mastery over you, who were without... 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 





se 
to uniformity of opinion. Though he may impede. 
collective action and have in emergencies even to be 
forcibly suppressed, ftevertheless he is the servant oti 
mankind. Standing on his watch-tower and recordings 
what he sees, he does, even though it be unconscio ustyki 


spiritual aims, who worshipped money ahd power as e 
their gods, and who were unable even to understand 
much less to appreciate the intellectual, the moral 
and the spiritual ideals of your nation and race ? 


In the following passage he makes clear 
what India wants : 


What we want is our manhood, the right to live 
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succor the community tò which he belongs, pea 

The author gives his reasons for thus apes, 

ede: rophizing the devotee of the intellect.  . +388 
our lives, the opportunity to manage our affairs and trophizing the devotee : 2 aes, 
to be ourselves. Permitted to be men and not serfs, I should not thus have apostrophized the devotee, 
permitted to be a nation with power to manage our ofthe intellect had I not believed that society nceapyg} 
own affairs and carry out our own ideals, we can: be him, and needs him as never before. The great proby 







a source of strength to community, we can contribute lems of the present are in fact problems, W e alls 
our share to the world’s stock of knowledge of art, want enduring peace and we all want social justices 











but we need to be skown the way. The great diff 


culties are difficulties of complexity. Human interests; 


Fryt 


of science, of poetry, of music; we can co-operate 
with the other civilized nations in keeping the peace 


of the world and in carrying aloft the banner of hu- 
man progress. But as British slaves we are mere 
pawns in a game, to be used by foreign masters as 


“hewers of wood and drawers of water’ in an Em-. 


pire that not only crushes out our liberty, but, at its 
will, even conscripts us ‘as its soldiers to fight the 
battles of imperialism and conquest to crush out the 
liberties of other peoples. 


lated and interdependent, extensively and intensively 





man to man and nation to nation, are now interrey; 
“pad 
zi 


in a measure entirely unparalleled in the past history 
of the world, Intellect isthe only means by whic 
their tragic conflict may be removed. There seeme 
to be a widespread belief that all we need in ordety 
to avoid war and class struggle is a little horse-senséi 
We shall, however, be fortunate if the cerébrum fs, 
some future superman is equal to coping with these 


4 


problems. They are the problems, magnificently,” 
` terrifyingly difficult. Therein lies what is hopefuls 
and stirring in the situation. Xi 


The Privilege and Duty of Being 
Intellectual. 


If we fail, we sbail: 
l have dared the utmost; if we saga we shall havan 
ia 4 : : i l ictories i trugele oe: 
There is a very stimulating article on won the greatest of all victories in the struggie.cke 
“The Inteorit ated Intellect”? 2 the current mar against the death from which he sprang anger 

a pee ae a ; which circles him about. gp 
number of the Harvard Theological Review . n 
from the pen of Ralph Barton Perry. In m 


these days of mass movements of various Lokmanya Tilak’s “Tendencies”, f 
kinds, we need to be told, as the author In an interview with Lokmanya Tilak 
tells us in his article, that when he was in England, published in Sresty 
: Tanne Tr oy as orgy Bede E ey tain and India, we read : i 4 My 
uzzlinge work,’ astram upon human strength an : rpe ta : ere 
| patience, but it is of all frais of work the most lonely. “In fact,” said Mr. T lak, “it was my object pena 
` People act and feel and even believe, in mobs, education as my career. I wanted to ie AmE or EN 
There is no first person plural tothe verb “cogito”, tionist for new and great ideals, not a po ai es oa 
Observation, verification, and inference are functions saw the tremendous ee ao a truly ree 
which are perfected only in their independent indivi- cation, Before the E peer eee Ad 4; that: 
dual exercise. Í am not unmindful of the importance put those ideajs and you will find them recorde ae ae 
of the corroboration of one mind by another; but report. , And Apte [also an oem Poe Oak 
stich corroboration is valuable only in so far as both I was then put into jail, Ë: Haie 
friinds have reached their results alone. Corrobora- | 
tion implies the absence of collusion. The devotee 
of the intellect must, then, have the strength to work 
alone, to see things for himself, to stand against the 
currents of opinion and the winds of passion. He 
cannot hope to win applause by the easy method of 
agreeing with others, but only by the more difficult 
method of bringing -others to agree with him. And 
even then he cannot allow himself to mistake his 
following for confirmation of his beliefs, but must be 
ready to desert his converts if and in so far as fresh 
evidence inclines his judgment to another view. He 
‘jig as unlikely, then, to be a leader, as he is incapable 
of being a follower. For such non-conformists society 
must make a place. I have littl interest in the 
“conscientious objector” ; but I have the greatest re- 
gard for the individual thinker. The former opposes 
private conviction to public policy. His inflexibility 
18 symiptomatic of will and emotion, rather tian | pi A O RY hen 
enlightenment: The latter opposes freedom of thought in my charge from rögo onward. One of them 
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mäjority were | he 
ander Caven a control and then the ideals suffered. 
Meanwhile I had started a law class in Poona and , 
kept it on from 18go to 1898. I prepared students” fo; f; 
sub-judge and pleaderships. f had also taken. yp 
joutnalism more completely and had the papers entire op 
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jen of 5,000, and is now about 22,000. The Kesari 
as chiefly an instrument for propaganda of political 
eas, and is not either social or religious.” 

ss Whén he was asked: “What led you to 
Stake so keen a part in politics, Mr. Tilak >” 
ele replied, “My tendencies are really literary ; 
ef took up agitation as a duty forced upon me.” | 
Jh the question of Franchise for Women. he 
aid : 
Bc: “If women are qualified to have the vote then 
e. can look forward to having women as heads of 
lages. Women’s work and influence will take place 
tically in India; the real prejudice against their 
ving the vote is here in England and not in India.” 





Eradication of Illiteracy in a Russian 
Province. 

In a translation of an’ article from the 
etissian paper “Pravda”? of Moscow; pub- 
etished in Soviet Russia, we read :— 

‘For immediate work in eradicating illiteracy among 
pe population of the ‘province, ‘10,000 young men 
‘and women—graduates of the elementary or higher 
gliools were mobilized for compulsory service, and 
pon the completion of a three-weeks’ special course 
instruction, formed the. ranks of the new teaching 


‘Cannot our students, graduates, and other 
beihiterate persons render voluntary service for 
le same purpose ? 
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= «Until Human Nature Is changed.” 
_ Not many years ago, there was unearthed 


1 Egypt some sculptured granite walls, 
hose hieroglyphics, being interpreted, 


toved to be a code of laws drawn up some 
ve thousand years ago for the regulation of 
iman affairs. One of these laws was to the 


something to another citizen for more than 
$ knew it to be honestly worth. The 
Scientific American mentions this illuminat- 


` 





So A 
a LIFE AND W 


a There are few men, even among professed 
wscientists, who have the necessary mental 


#1, An Indian Pioneer of Science: The Life and 
>- Work of Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose, M.A., DSC., LL.D. 
Bie R.S., GLE, C.S.1.: by Patrick Geddes, late Professor 
‘Botany, St. Andrews University, and Professor of 
Sociology and Civics, University of Bombay. With 
eePortraits and Illustrations : Longmans, Green and Co. 
3 1920. Sixteen shillings net. Pp. 259. 
Sir J.C. Bose: His Life and Speeches, 
ganesh & Co. Madras, Price Rs. 2. . 
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ing historical fact, not so much'to suggest 
that the profiteer was abroad in the land in 
those ancient days, as to draw attention to 
the everlasting permanence of this human 
naturé of: ours. 


Itisa far cry fromthe Egypt of the Pharaohs to 
the Russia of the Bolshevists, but a recent statement 
by Leénine carried our thoughts rather forcibly back 
to that Egyptian precept sculptured in the everlasting 
granite ; tor Lenine is learning in the school of bitter 
experience that there is no short cut by which human 
nature can be led out of the bondage of greed and 
selfishness into the promised land of the golden rule. 

Ina recent statement he has said: “What the 
Bolshevists have done so far was the easiest part. 
It was the destructive part. It required only force 
and decrees. The hardest part is still before them. 
Bolshevism will fail unless it can rebuild Russian. in- 
dustry and get maximum production.” Lenine then 
explains that this cannot be done under the original 

lan of Bolshevism for the teason that the workers 
aren’t yet willing to work for the same rate of pay 
for different kinds of work. “The machine worker 
still wants more then the man witha pick; and the 
brain worker still wants more than the machine worker. 
Russia will not have communism until human nature 
is changed,” 

“Until human nature is changed!” Aye, there’s 
the rub! And with equal naivete Lenine goes on to 
say, “It will take years to change human nature by 
education and to teach workers to run factories by 
Soviet methods. The only course before the Bolshe- 
vist leaders is to take a step backward from the Soviet 
state. They must callin bourgeois experts at large 
salaries to run the factories.” Lenine then passes on 
to emphasize the need for placing the workers under 
Iron discipline, making them subject in each factory. 
to the will of one man, the “bourgeois manager.” 


And so the lesson of this last and great- 
est of all attempts to produce, over-night, | 
an ideal social and economic world, is 
that the world climbs upward not by ex- 
plosive outbursts of passion but by a 
process of well ordered evolution, based 
upon past experience and driven forward 
by the urge of lofty principles. 
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ORK OF SIR J. C. BOSE” 


equipment to follow Dr. Bose through all his 
various researches in the domains of physics, 
physiology, both vegetable and animal, and 
psychology ; these sciences are commonly 
held’as distinct, and if Dr. Bose has succeeded 
in discovering some intercrossing tracks 
‘upon levels rarely attained,’ it- is, according 
to Professor Geddes, due not only to his 
mental versatility and inventive faculty of the 
rarest kind, but also to a strong faith in. 
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cosmic order and unity—the heritage of indian 
His is in fact ‘a mind working in long sweeps 
‘and attracted alike by gulfs which separate, 
_and by borderlands which unite,’ and hence 
his: contributions are from the very outset 
towards the unification of whole groups of 
phenomena hitherto explored separately. 
This is also the reason why his formal accept- 
ance and recognition by his European peers, 
as evidenced by.the award of the Fellowship 
of the Royal Society, came so late to him. 
As Professor Geddes says : 

“Among men of science full recognition comes 
earliest to those whose labours lie in “clearly defined 
paths and well within the, frontiers laid down by the 
orthodox classification of the sciences. It comes last 
and most hardly to men like Bose, who find themselves 
impelled over the frontiers as drawn, moving among 
the conceptions of different sciences and pursuing experi- 
ments in territory where, inevitably, they are looked 
upon as intruders,” It was at the. special request of 
the secretary of the Royal Society that twenty years 
ago in gor he gave his discourse on the similarity 
in the response of metal, plant and animal and in 
that discourse he said, ‘Among such phenomena, 
how can we draw a line of demarcation, and say, here 
the physical ends,.and there the physiological begins ? 
such absolute barriers do not exist.’” 


This was too much for the leading physio- 
logists, who rightly foresaw in the drift and 
trend of Dr. Bose’s researches the grave of 
some of their favourite theories, and they 
asked him to confine himself to the field of 
electro-physics in which he had attained 
acknowledged distinction, instead of making 
excursions into regions which properly 
belonged to the physiologists. In winding up 
the discussion Dr. Bose gave a bold and 
characteristic reply. He said that it seemed 
to him inexplicable that the doctrine could 
be advocated—and in the ‘Royal Society of 
all places—that knowledge should advance 
so far and no further; so he could on no 
account altera word of the paper, even 
at the risk of a refusal of publication, 
unless he were shown, on scientific grounds, 
wherein the experiments he had just shown 
were faulty or defective. The result of this 
bold stand was that his paper was relegated 
to the Archives. The fight which began that 
day has been carried on through all these 
years, one bold generalisation, based upon 
a series of experimental demonstrations, 
following another, shocking the physiologists 
at first and raising feeble ‘notes of protest, to 
be followed by a frank acknowledgment of 
defeat and of profound admiration, till at last 
Ais Taw. of -the ame becca es of pene to direct 
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. of Physicists ‘at first felt stunned,’ and Hows 


was far ‘ahead of them in these new lin 
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and indirect: stimulation is in the phenomeno 7 
of life, taken to rank as high as the universgt 
theory of gravitation in the world of matter; 
and today he has no warmer friends than. 
physiologists who were his whilom adversarii 
and to quote Prof. Geddes, “it was as thou 
the entire British world had been prepare, 
by every sort of experience, to receive an 
acclaim the discoveries which, in previo’ 
years, had seemed to be problematical an 
remote. It was as though all doors we 
flung wide open.” In 1920 the significar 
of his work for the world was universa 
recognised, and Professor J. Arthur Thomsos 
called him ‘a prince of experimenters’ whot 
the scientists of England were proud to wë 
come in their midst, and the climax w 
reached when ‘in a collective decision whic 
had init something of dramatic unity af 
completeness,’ physicists, his staunch admire 
from the very beginning of his scienti 
career, physiologists and psychologists unite 
in according the honour of the Fellowship,’ 
the Royal Society to the man who has addé 
a marvellous new province to the Empiré.g 
human wi lg E 


distinguished American scientist, “enrich 
physics by a number of apparatus distinguis! 
ed by simplicity, directness and ingenuity: 
and anticipated the marvel of wireless tel 
graphy—his scientific results passed rapidly 
into current science and its text-books 
English and Continental—and Lord Kelvi: 
Lord Rayleigh, Mr. Cornee, once President: 
the Academy of Sciences, and other dist 
guished physicists warmly eulogised his di 
coveries,—on one occasion “Lord Kely 
limped upstairs into the ladies’ gallery an 
shook Mrs. Bose by both hands, with glowix: 
congratulations on her husband’s brilli RFN 
work of which he wrote that it literally filled 

him with wonder and admiration, —and theg 
Secretary of the Paris International Congressg 


Huxley’s successor at South Kensington, $ 
of his investigations on plant-life : Hi ux 
would have given years of his life to see thag 
experiment,’ Pand the physiologists of Vierpag 
paid him the generous tribute that ‘Calcuta 


investigation,’ till the day when the di 
guished animal physiologist . who was so ° 
his adversary frankly admitted his deish J 
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“Do you know whose casting vote prevented the 
lication of your papers oa Plant Response by the 


v such things were possible, and thought your 
entale imagination had led you astray. Now I 
lly confess that ‘you had all along been right.” 


£ From that day to this, in the eloquent 
ords of Sir J: C. Bose himself : 


Boe. “Like that of my boyhood’s ‘hero, Karna, my life 
Bisas> been éver one of combat, and must be to the 
It is not for man to complain of circumstances, 
ravely to accept, to confront, and to dominate 
„^ The faith in which my long dreamed of temple 
sience has been at last brought within reach of 
Atesifiiment is the faith that when one has gained the 
> ig yaaa aes . . f . 

vison of a purpose to which he can and must dedicate 


aw 


‘lf wholly, then the closed doors will be opened 
he seemingly impossible become attainable.” 


#In his inaugural address in dedication 


goithe. Bose Institute, Dr. Bose summarises, 
Biorthe general public, the broad results of 
Bais<researches. After stating that ‘some of 
Mione;most difficult.problems connected with 
me léctric waves found their solution in my 
; Doratory, he proceeds to say that; 


EIn the pursuit of my investigations I was uncons- 
meously led into the border region of physics and 
E ology and was amazed to find boundary lines 
mvAinishing and points of contact emerge between the 


7-ta A oe 7 = 5 a n, . 
mdaims of the Living and Non-living. Inorganic 
fatter was found anything but inert; it also was 


A common reaction seemed to ante 
er metal, plant and animal under a genera 


2 ence in the West has led to the danger of losing 

Mont of the fundamental fact that there can be but 
ruth, one sciénce which includes all the branches 
owledge...special apparatus of, extreme delicacy 
“marvellous magnetic Creséograph] had to be 
ited, which should magnify the tremor of excita- 
K and also measure the perception period of a 
Bant to a thousandth part of a second. Ultra- 
n rcroscopic movements were measured and recorded ; 
a ngth measured being often smaller than a fraction 
single wave-length of light. The secret of plant 
was thus for the first time revealed by tHe auto- 
of the plant itself. This evidence of the plant’s 
ript removed thelongstanding error which divided 
egetable world into sensitive and insensitive....My 


y alive to changes of environment ; they respond 
bly to all stimuli, even to the slight fluctuations 
light caused by a drifting cloud. This series of 
Bcivestigations has completely established the funda- 
pental unity of life reactions in plant and animal, as 
Waen in a similar sReriodie insensibility in both; 
tesponding-to . slep ; as seen jin 
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mal. This unity in organic life is also exhibited in 
that spontaneous pulsation which in the animal is 
heart-beat ; it appears in the identical effects of sti- 
rhulants, anzesthetics, and of poisons in vegetable ` 
and animal tissues....Growth of plants and its varia- 
tions under different treatment is instantly recorded 
by my Crescograph. Authorities expect this method 
of investigation will advance practical agriculture...” 

This, however, is not the latest phase of 
his daring researches. Henow-enters into a 
a field of enquiry perhaps his most daring. 

“A question long perplexing physiologists and 
psychologists alike is that concerned with the mys- 
tery that underlies memory. But now, through 
certain experiments I carried out here, it is possible 
to trace memory impressions backwards even in 
inorganic matter, such latent impressions being cap- 
able of subsequent revival.” 


More than this, Dr. Bose was able to 
demonstrate experimentally the possibility of 
conferring two opposite ‘molecular disposi- 
tions’ to the nerve by which the nerve im- 
pulse could be accentuated or inhibited. By 
thus controlling the molecular disposition of 
the nerve, the character of the resulting sen- 
sation may be profoundly mddified. 

“The external, then, is not so overwhelmingly 
dominant, and man is no longer passive in the hands 
of destiny. There is a latent power which would. 
raise him above the terrors of his inimical ‘surround- 
ings. It remains with him that the channels through 


which the outside world reaches him should’ at his 
command be widened or closed.” 


Thus Dr. Bose’s claim is literally true that 


“The work already carried out in. my laboratory 
on the response of matter, and the unexpected reve- 
lations in plant-life, foreshadowing the wonders of the 
highest animal life, have opened out very extended 
regions of inquiry in Physics, in Physiology, in Medi- 
cine, in Agriculture, and even in Psychology. Prob- 


lems, hitherto-regarded as insoluble, have now been 


brought within the sphere ot 
gation,” 
with the aid of ‘the long battery of highly 
sensitive instruments and ° apparatus designed 
here,’ and one is glad to hear the great scien- 
tists testimony that ‘in these fields I am 
already fortunate in having a devoted band 
of disciples, whom I have been training for 
the last ten years.’ The Institute is already 
a centre of new invention of the most delicate 
apparatus, ‘of the well-nigh magical elabora- 
exactitude,’ and its 
and eventually to 


experimental investi- 
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ed Transactions of the [Bose Research] 
Institute show that under the leadership of 
this eminent Bengali, Indian research is mak- 
ing substantial contribution. to scientific 
knowledge.” The Zīmes adds that, 


' “Sir J. C. Bose’s work has shown that through her 
meditative habit of mind she '( India ) is peculiarly 
to see in the 


confers the power to hold the mind in pursuit of truth 
in infinite patience.” 


The great savant’s lifework has, however, 
not yet been finished, and he intends to con- 
tinue his physical work with its many opening 
perspectives. Says Prof. Geddes : 


“Bose’s magnifying methods, which far surpass 
the powers of the ultra-microscope, are now calling 
him back to employ them for the continuation of his 
physical researches, which have been interrupted for 
nearly twenty years. He foresees the possibility of 
making anew Micro-Radiometer, alsoa Galvanome- 
ter of surpassing sensitiveness, and other finer de- 
tectors for the exploration of the effect of forces on 
inorganic matter. Though heis oppòsed to the classi- 
fying barriers used té divide the branches of know- 
ledge, yet heis true to his old love. He is stilla 
physicist without its implied limitations, trying to 
include in its imperial domain the reaim of the 
living, and to use the subtler skill he has learnt from 


‘its exploration to reveal activities which seem only 


to be veiled by the apparent inertness of matter.” 
At the very outset of his electrical 


_ researches, the London Spectator, which, in 


bd 


the euphemistic language of Prof. Geddes, 
‘had consistently maintained a critical attitude 
towards Indian aspirations’, wrote as follows : 


“There is, however, to our thinking, something 


~of rare interest in the spectacle there presented, of 


which et deeper enquiries can be based 


a Bengalee of the purest descent lecturing in London 
to an audience of appreciative European savants 
upon one of the most recondite branches of modern 
physical science...The people of the East have just 
the burning imagination which could extort truth 
out of a mass of disconnected facts; a habit of medi- 
tation without allowing the mind to dissipate itself, 
such as has belonged to the greatest mathematicians 
and engineers ; and a power of persistence—it is some- 
thing a little different from patience—such as hard- 
ly belongs to any European... Just think what kind 
of addition to the means of investigations would be 


made by the arrival within that sphere of enquiry of’ 


athousand men with the Sannyasi mind, the mind 
which utterly controls the body and can meditate 
and enquire endlessly while life remains, never for 
a moment losing sight of the object, never for a mo- 
ment letting it be obscured: by any, terrestrial tempt- 
ation. 

“We can see no reason whatever why the Asiatic 
mind, turning from its absorption in insoluble problems, 
should not betake itself ardently, thirstily, hungrily, to 
the research into Nature which can never end, yet is 
always yielding results, often evil as well as mi uen 

tifat 


-one of thy heroic sons, 












happened—and Professor Bose is at all events a living: Š 
evidence that it can happen—that would be the greatest: $ 
addition ever made to the sum of the mental force of. 
mankind.” ' a 


Another great man, the type and exempla: 
of the Sannyasi mind in ‘modern Bengals 
whose mind was also aglow with patriotig: ‘ 
fervour, hearing Dr. Bose's discourse before: : 


acutely conscious of the “humiliating position, 4 
which his motherland occupied in such interé ; 
national. scientific gatherings, wrote 45% 
follows : HER 
“Here in Paris have assembled the great of ev ery: 3 
land, each to proclaim the glory óf his countrys 
Savants will be acclaimed here ; --and its reverberation # 
will glorify their countries. Among these peerless? 
men gathered from all parts of the world, where js 
thy representative, O thou the country of my birth? 4 
Out of this vast assembly a young man stood for thee, “4 
whose words have electrified! 2 
the audience, and will thrill all his countrymen. 
Blessed be this heroic son ; and blessed be his devoted 
and peerless helpmate who stands by him always.” 773 


And Rabindranath, Dr. Bose’s lifelong a 
friend, addressed him a poem of which thé« 
following extract is a close translation : e 


Call thou thy scholar band come forth SO 
Out on the tace of nature, this broad earth, e ipe 





Let them all gather. So may our India, ea 
Our ancient land, unto herself return ; ee 
AAR 


O once again return to steadfast work, 
To duty and devotion, to her trance 
Of earnest meditation. 


In his Dedication, Sir J. C. Bose says : 


"One who would devote himself to the search for’ 3 
truth must réalise that for him there awaits no easy: a 
life, but one of unending struggle. It is for him to cost; 
his life as an offering, regarding gain and loss, success wi 
and failure, as one... Public Tife, and the várioųs: 
professions, will be the appropriate spheres of activity a 
for many aspiring young men. But for my disciples, a 
I call on those very few, who, realising some inner? 
call, will devote their whole life with strengthened, "4 
character and determined purpose to take part in that‘: 
infinite struggle to win knowledge for its own sake an fa 
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see truth face to face...... And in this country, througt 
milleniums, there always have been some who, beyond 4 
the immediate and absorbing prize of the hour, sought #4 
for the realisation of the “highest ideal of life—not:"#! 
through passive renunciatian, but through active: i 
struggle. The weakling who has refused the conflicts: 

having acquired nothing, has nothing to renotince.: Ae 
He alone who has striven and conquered can enrich ik 
the world by the generous bestowing of the frutts omy re 
his victorious experience.” (Italics ours.) : 


TH 








Let us hope that the noble band of 
disciples, which Sir J. C. Bose, and his friend 3% 
and colleague, Sir P. C. Ray, have gathered d 
together round them will be pe vite 
what the E calls ‘th@panfiae 
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rnd the indomitable spirit which is the vita] the wreck of a life like his, and of many such lives, that 
ae will be built the greater India yét to be. We do‘not 
know why it should be so; but we do know that the 


-led Dr. Bose always to ‘choose the more Earth-mother is always calling for sacrifice.” 

Among all the heroes of the Mahabharata,, 
Karna was Dr. Bose’s favourite. From his” 
low caste came every disadvantage, but he 
always played and fought fair, down to the 
rejection of the offer of his mother Kunti 
of the throne of the Empire, if he would only 
renounce the Kauravas. ‘I will have no 
advantage ; I figlit but in my own -strength !’ 
As Dr. Bose himself puts it : 

ae too the hero I shag grrr A 
be : own father—always in struggle for the uplift of t 
< ways, telling him that he was .a great Sadhu. people, yet with 2c little roe AE re 
“After giving above the broadest outline of that to most he seemed a failure. All this too gave me 
so Dr. Bose’s scientific work’ in the briefest a lower and lower idea of all ordinary worldly success— 


ee. Ta FE ie how small its socalled victories are !~and with this- 
fand the most popular language, which alone a higher and a higher idea of conflict and defeat ; 
and of the true success born of defeat. In such ways ] 
gaal R I have come to feel one with the highest spirit of. my ” 
Professor Geddes’ book, and the lessons which race; with every fibre thrilling with the emotion of the 
Fat has to teach us, making a faw extracts from past. ‘That is its noblest teaching—that the only real 
ig and spiritual advantage and victory is to fight fair, 


oe | : me i ; - never to take crooked ways, but keep to the straight 
mito a valuable biographical notice, which has path, whatever be in the way I 


L 


H Jagadis Chandra Bose. was born on the His father provided him with a solid verna- 
aoth November, 1858, so that at present he cular education in an elementary school in 
“Ys just sixtytwo years old. His birth place order that he should first mix with and know ` 
ng his own people and’ his own mother-tongue 
“‘eome the brothers Lalmohan Ghose and Mono- (later in life he was president of the Bengal 


mohan Ghose, and Chandramadhab Ghose Academy of Literature for several years), and” 
“officiating Chief Justice) and Kaliprasanna his mother offered him her own jewels in 
Ghose the essayist. Itis an ancient seat of order to educate him in England, his father 
learning, peculiarly rich in Buddhist cultural deciding, with what true foresight we know. 
remains; andthe call of the mighty rivers now, that, in the words of Dr. Bose, he was 
‘which encircle it has a stimulating, unsettl to rule none but himself, and must not try 
bine and adventurous. effect on the mind, for the Indian Civil Service and be an adminis- 
To: this Prof. Geddes attributes “that note trator. Armed with letters of introduction 
kof strenuous and persistent courage in facing ` from home, and with his B.Sc. degrees from 
«dangers and adversities, and ‘of untiring Cambridge and London, he succeeded, 
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F combativeness against every, difficulty,” which through the intervention of Lord Ripon, then 
Y characterises Dr. Bose. For his father, who Governor General, to force an entrance into 
£ was a Deputy Collector, in many ways much the Higher Educational Service, but he was 


oS; NE: 
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“in advance of his time, Dr. Bose had the given two-thirds the pay of a European, 
“highest admiration. He tried his hand at which was further cut down to half as his 
“many enterprises, which however failed. appointment was only officiating. He decided 
E Referring to this, in a noble peroration, Dr, to do the full work, to show that Indians 
Rose said: _ could be as successful teachers of science as 
“ 4A failure? Yes, but not ignoble nor altogether Europeans, but resolved NEVEL to touch the y 
= futile, And through witnessing this,struggle, the son cheque received by him monthly as his pay, - 
;Jearned to look on success or failureasone,andto' till this heroic protest succeeded in undoing 
‘realise that some defeats may be greater than victory. the-wrong. By selling his family properties 
ETo me his life has been one of blessing, and daily and his mother’s personal roperties with 
thanksgiving. Nevertheless everyone had said that eet iL. h P id P P t òf hi 
“he had wrecked his life, which was meant for greater REI IU consent, he paid up 75 per cent of his 
“things, Few realise that out of the skeletons of myriad father s debts. The creditors expressed them-. 
“ives have been built vast. continents. And it ison selves fully satisfied, but Dr. Bose was not, » 
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LIFE AND WORK OF SIR J. C. BOSE 


and for the next nine years he struggled until 
out of his own earnings the balance of 25 
per cent which the creditors had renounced 
was paid them in full. The story of the silent 
opposition of the Education Department 
and even of the jealousy of his European 
colleagues may be gleaned from the earlier 
chapters of Prof. Geddes’ book, but the 
Government, finding the recognition of Dr. 
Bose’s work would redound to its credit, sent 
him to Europe on four successive scientific 
deputations, and paid him a large sum as back 
pay on the eve of his retirement, having dis- 
covered that he was unjustly kept out of the 
highest grade ( the whole of this sum. has 
gone to the Bose Institute;. with Lady Bose’s 
own savings ), and gazetted him as Professor 
Emeritus, on full pay instead of pension. He 
was also knighted and given other decora- 
tions, and his Institute has been substantially 
helped by the Government. Impressed by Dr. 
Bose’s early researches, Lord Lister, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, Lord Kelvin, and 
several other distinguished scientists of Great 
Britain présented a memorial for the establish- 
ment of a central laboratory for advanced 
research work in the Presidency. College, 
Calcutta, and inspite of the’ Secretary of 
State’s recommendation ( 1897 ) the scheme 
was effectively delayed ‘by departmental 
cogwheels. Prof. Geddes significantly adds : 

“Tt is worthy of remark that the cogwheels suddenly 
became mobile when Bose had neared the period of 
retirement from Government service.’ 

But out of evil cometh good, ane thence- 
forth Dr. Bose was more resolved than ever 
to establish a Research Institute of his own. 
As he himself says in his dedication : 

“My own experience told me how heavy, some- 
times even crushing, are the difficulties which confront 
an enquirer here in India; yet it made me stronger 
in my determination, that I should make the path of 
those who would follow me less arduous, and that 
Ind a should never relinquish what has been, won for 
her after years of struggle.” 


‘Though he seems never to have evaded any fight 
for principles, he was the more indifferent “to personal 
advantage. He answered the criticisms of his friends 
by saying that he had long ago made up ‘his mind to 
choose not the easier but the more difficult ‘path ; that 
appeared to him the true scope for manhood.” 


After the rejection of his paper. by the 
Royal Society to which reference has been 
made above, Dr. Bose wrote : 

“I do not yet see my way clearly, but I shall take 
it up time after time, if only to show that one man’s 
strength and resoluteness of purpose can face any 
combination. It is not for me to sit with folded Sands 
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in resignation. I do- not believe in miracles ; but 
miracle shall happen this time; for I know that T: 
fighting for the establishment of truth.” a 


Professor Geddes says. : 


“Bose has sometimes, and not unnaturally, begn 
criticised as unpractical for making no profit from Kai 
inventions. But as to this he was determined from Sg 
first. His child memory had been impressed by 
pure white flowers offered [by his grandmother |! J0 
Indian worship ; and it came early to him that whats 
ever offerings his life could make’ should be untaintg 5 
by any considerations of personal advantage.. AWA 
American friend, indignant with what seemed sui 
unpractical quixotism, forthwith patented the inventigig 
in his name in America, but Bose would not use. 
rights, and allowed the patent to lapse... Bose’s positi 2 

“simply stated, it is the position of the old Rishis; eh 
India, of whom ‘he is increasingly recognised by ey 
countrymen as a renewed type, and whose best teaéltg 
ing was ever open to all willing to accept it.” “It wag 
not until 1894....when reaching his thirtyfifth year, 1 that 
Bose felt free enough definitely to start regular wofies 
as an investigator : indeed on that birthday, Indidng 
‘fashion, he made.to himself that vow.’ A Z 


How amply that vow has been fulfilled,’ Dy 
now known to the world at large. But it ist 
not so widely known that Dr. Bose know 
his country-—India—as even few Indians dae 
cosmopolitan and a citizen of the wortal 
though he be, and that in the company” de 
his beloved spouse, he has made pilgrimage, a 
to every corner of the land of his birth, downg 
to the difficult hill journey to Kedarnath ati $ 
Badrinath, and the socio-religious educatiog 
of travel, and the -intensive influence of reig 
gion at these sacred meeting places made Wiis 
feel, as nothing else could, that the rex i 
unity of [ndia was something incomparably¥ b 
deeper and older than her modern politica 
unity, resting asit did on sacred and epig 
` literature and legend for the people,tand -Q 
great and ancient philosophies, which -4 
not merely cultivated by the classically éd 
cated, but deeply diffused, for good | à; 
evil, throughout the people as well. 
then,” says Professor Geddes, “though not 
_nation in a European sense, is somethi 
not merely less, but more. 


It is rather the analogue of Europe; and thoug® 
even vaster in population, and more varied in climag gers 
and peoples, hasa more diffused and often debea 
community of spirit... .That spirit not even the cong ASCE 
of Islam have broken, nor, yet the modern rule eg 
other influences of the West. This it is whie 
stirring towards its renaissance,...and this it is” wW 
will more fully revive its old values, and adjust the 
anew with those of the Western world. This indecis 
what many of its pioneers, like Bose among othexg 
have throughout their lives, and each in his ow 


ad 


been doing, and yet more fully eee ite | 
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ge And Dr. Bose, recalling all the mem- 
tories of his pilgrimages, is apt to say; 

‘= ‘With all these experiences; India has made me 
and kept, me as her son. 1 feel'her life and unity deep 
“below all.” “In this old pride of India as she was, and 
hopes of her as she may be, on one hand, no less than 
<in his peculiarly full and wide participation in Western 
‘science on the other, we see at once the two uniting 
forces which found expression in the foundation of the 
‘Bose Research Institute.” r 


P : 
The last words of his dedication were: 


$- “But the past shall be reborn in a yet nobler future. 
We stand here to-day and resume work tomorrow, so 
m@that by the efforts of our lives and our unshaken faith 
ein the future we may all help to build the greater India 
m yet to be.” 


a The speeches delivered by Sir J. C. Bose 


„on various occasions and at various places 


breathe a lofty spirit of patriotism, of that 
‘enlightened and true love:of country which 
Fis not satisfied with the mere negative and 
easy virtue of recounting the past glories of 


ethe motherland, but wants to see her occupy 
ethe pride of place by her present and future 
achievements. At Madura, after 
ethe temples, he said : 
e. . “In travelling all over the world, which I have done 
several times, I was struck by two great characteristics 
Rol. different nations. One characteristic of certain 
nations is living for the future.’ All the modern na- 
mtions are striving to win force and power from nature. 
Chere is another class of men who live on the glory of 
kthe past...We have still a great and mighty future 
Before us, a future that will justify our ancestry. In 
iking about ancestry, do we ever realise that the 
ly way in which we can do honour to our past is 
anot to boast of what our ancestors have done but to 
mcarry out in the future something as great, if not 
wereater than they ? Are we ty be a living nation, to be 
Bproud of our ancestry and try to win renown by 
{continuous achievements ? These mighty monuments 
that I see- around me tell us what has been done till 
mvery recent times. I have travelled over some of the 
greatest ruins of the Universities of India. I have 
g5een to the ruins of the University of Taxila*in the 
farthest.corner of India which attracted the people of the 
Ewest and the east. I have been to thé ruins of Nalanda, 
ga University which invited all the west to gain know. 
@iedge under its intellectual fostering...But are you to 
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rest of the world people who would: come and derive 
knowledge from India? Itis in that way and that 
Way alone that we can win our, self-respect and 
emake our life and the life of the nation worthy.” 

: |+ 

~ At the foundation of the Hindu University 
t Benares he said : 





visiting» 


mUniversity in India and drag once more from the ` 


“When through narrow conceit a nation regards 
itself selfsufficient and cuts itself from the stimulus 


of the outside world, then 
inevitably follow. So far as regards the receptive 
function. Then thereis another function in the intel- 
lectual life ofa nation, that of spontaneous outflow, 
that giving out of its life by which the world is enriched. 
When the nation has lost this power, when it merely 
receives, but cannot give out, then its healthy life is 
over, and it sinks into a degenerate existence which 
is purely parasitic....Let them not talk of the glories 
ofthe past till they have secured for her her true 
place among the intellectual nations of the world. 
Let them find out how she had fallen from her high 
estate and ruthlessly put an end to all that self-satis- 
fied and littleeminded vanity which had been the cause 
of their fatal weakness. What was it that stood in her 
way ? Was her mind paralysed by weak superstitious 
fears? That was notso: for her great thinkers, the 
Rishis, always stood for freedom of intellect and 
while Galileo was imprisoned and Bruno burnt for 
their opinions, they boldly declared that even the 
Vedas were to be rejected if they did not conform to 
truth.” 


We shall now close our review, which is 
more or less a series of extracts from the 
excellent biography of Professor Geddes, 
with another extract from the same source. 

“The life history of Jagadis Bose is worthy of close 


and ardent consideration by all young Indians whose 
purpose is shaping itself towards the service of sc ence 


„or other high’ cause of the intelligence or the social 


spirit... The countless obstacles which had to be sur- 
mounted only -called forth in Bose all the endurance 
and all the effort which are latent in manly natures, 
welding them to the fullest strength of character and 
intensity of thought by which alone a great lifetask 
can be accomplished. In contemplating the great 
career of his countryman the young Indian will be sti- 
mulated to put brain and hand to fine tasks, nothing 
fearing. Thus will he be inspired not only to recover 
the noble intellectual traditions of the Indian past, but 
to restate these traditions in modern terms, and find 
the greatest challenge for mind and soul in achieving 
their vital relation with the coming age.” 

Professor Geddes’ biography of this great 
Indian will be a beacon-light to all aspiring 
souls in India, who will learn from it how the 
motherland can still fashion out of the race 
personalities of the most outstanding emi- 
nence, both in the international world of 
science and in the loftier domain of character. 
For those who cannot afford to buy or procure 
it, the more modest volume published by 
Messrs. Ganesh and Co., will serve the same 
purpose. 
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Lokamanya Tilak. 


In these days of bitter political contro- 
versies and recriminations, it is pleasant 


and encouraging to think of the unanimity . 


with which Indian men and women of all 
shades of political opinion have paid their 
tributes of respect to the memory of Loka- 
manya Tilak, the strong, undaunted and 
selfless son of the Motherland, whose 
character was as pure as his aims were 
“high. That organs of the radical camp 
should praise him is nothing surprising. 


But the organs of the liberal or “moder- 


ate? party, too, have done him honour, 
some with a praiseworthy enthusiasm 
which shines through the measured lan- 
guage used by them. With two notorious 
exceptions, even the Anglo-Indian papers 
have shown their appreciation of the 
greatness of the hero of Maharashtra. 
Neighbours belonging to an opposite 
school of thought are generally able to 
detect more of the faults of.a man than 
those who usually live at a distance. For 
this reason when even such neighbours ` 
Wogive a man his due meed of praise, such just 
tribute should be accepted as more convin- 
cing than eulogy coming from colleagues, 
followers, and admirers. For this reason 
we attach great importance to the article 
which Principal Paranjpye has contri- 
buted to the Servant of India, in which he 
has tried to give a critically just estimate 
of the character, intellect, scholarship, 
and career of the great leader of Maha- 
rashtra, ending with the declaration that 
in him lived a Great Man. Equally signi- 
.ficant is Sir Narayan Chandavarkar’s 
appreciation of the great scholar an 
patriot in the Times of India, in which 
some causes of Lokamanya Tilak’s great 
influence are thus described :— 
“His fearlessness, his love of the commonalty, 
living among-the people as one of the people, 
accessible to all, his forceful, and yet simple 


Marathi and, above all, his pure priyate 
character, gave him a hold on the popular 


imagination amounting almost to the E 
Even these would have fallen short of what they ©: 
have been if he had not the heroism of Sue: 4 
That has led many to deify him. 


Sir Narayan concludes his appreciation * 
in the following well-weighed sentences :— : 


Now that he is gone, our personal and | 
political hostilities, such as they were of this $š 
mortal life, are laid to rest. Whatever our <3 
differences and personal conflicts and vilifica- |, 
tions, the man’s fearlessness, doggedness, love of © 
his country, his desire to arm it with self-respect .. 
and the singleness of purpose with which he : 
pursued his aims in his own way without + 
abating his ardour a bit to the last of his life, 
and the courage and doggedness with which he ; 
carried on his campaign against death and: 
disease in his last hours, just as he had carried -< 
on his political campaign throughout his life, all . 
these will be remembered for ever. He has made > 
his mark in history, and as one who differed ` 
from. him seriously and held some of his methods. -4 
to be detrimental to the abiding interests of the. 
future of the country, I join in the deepest 
mourning over his death and in mourning and - 
paying my respectful memory to him—all thei 
more respectful because I have all along been’® J 
opposed to him in politics and social reformigg 
. Let me add that his purity.of private: characte 
and his genius and scholarship have given hist 
that strong hold on the admiration and - thes 
adoration ofthe people which he has attained S 
and which he would not have perhaps attained 
but for them. His figure has become history— ` i 
and it has its lights “and shades, but the shades d 
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should fall back and the lights become our’ 
beacons.” Re 

In politics, The Indian Social Retormer ; 
of ‘Bombay is an organ of independent : 
opinion adhering neither to the ‘Moderate’ 4 
nor to the‘Extremist’’school of politicians. : 
It is also an independent organ of the 
social.reform party, to which Mr. Tilak 
did not belong. For this reason and also 
because of the generally thoughtful charac. * 
ter of the writings of the editor of that: 
paper, its estimate of the great Nationa- : 3 
- list leader should receive due attention. 
How popular Mr. Tilak was will appear i 
from the dimensions of his funeral Pro- x 
cession. The Rerormer writes :— 


“The largest funeral procession witnessed: ig | 
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Bombay in recent years was that of Mr. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji. Mr. Tilak’s totally eclipsed it. 
Most of those who followed Mr. Dadabhai’s 
remains to the’ Tower of Silence were English- 
educatetl men. Mr. Tilak’s ‘body was cremated 
on the sands of Chowpati in the presence of a 


‘vast concourse to which the working classes of 


the population contributed as many as the 
English-educated’class. Theidifference marks the 
distinction between the politics of the two 
leaders. That, however, made no difference to 
the resident European population, which was 
as conspicuous by its absence in Mr. Dadabhai’s 
as in Mr. Tilak’s funeral procession. Govern- 
ment House also as completely ignored the one 
as the other. One lost opportunity more !...” 


The Indian Social Reformer. answers 
the charge that Mr. Tilak “leaves behind 
him no constructive work to his credit,” 


in the sentences quoted below. > ` 


“In the history of a nation it is extremely 
dificult to draw a line between what is 
destructive and what is constructive. The 
extinction of slavery was a merely destructive 
measure, but without it the ground could 


' not be cleared for the brotherhood of man. 


Much social reform work, during the last 
century has been condemnéd by the orthodox 
as merely destructive. We have been often 


- asked aš regards the abolition of caste, as we 


; 
» 


~ 






alternative: 


are asked to-day about non-co-operation, what 
is your alternative? Our reply in the one case 
‘as in the other, is that there is no need for an 
Caste must go-in order that the 
ation may grow. Mr. Tilak started in his pub- 


Sir Narayan Chandavatkar has given 
Mr. Tilak’s own reply, and that in its his- 
torical setting, in the following passage : 


There was a public meeting held at Bombay 


. in the early nineties to oppose some measure 
- planned by Government. I do not remember now 


exactly what measure it was. ' Sir Pherozeshah 


“Mehta presided at the meeting held in the Framji 


Cowasjee Hall, Sir Pherozeshah had invited Mr. 
Tilak specially to attend the meeting and join 
the deliberations. Before the meeting was held 
there was a private deliberation at which Mr. 
Tilak happened to be present:and some one at 
that informal deliberation said, “What is the 
use of holding a public meeting and merely criti- 
cising and opposing the measure of Government 
unless you are ready with a constructive mea- 
sure of your own ?” Mr, Tilak, who till then was 
sitting silent, at once burst out and replied: 


“I do not think it is our duty to formulate cons-. 


tructive measures and help the Government 


„which does not take us into its confidence by 


Sor 


“enabling us to share its highest offices, executive 


© career with the conviction that there can be 
Pno political salvation unless the bureaucracy 
- was destroyed.” : ; 
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and adminstrative, and bear the responsibilities 
of Government. Constructive measures are the 
duty of those who are responsible for the go- 


. vernment of the country and we are not respon- 


sible.” 


Mr. Tilak’s reply was quite sound. 
We find a similar reply made by Mr. 
Asquith in the course of a speech which 
he made on the 19th June Jast on un- 
necessary ministries and the consequent 
extravagant expenditure. In reply to the 
demand that, mere destructive criticism 
being of little use, constructive schemes 
for the reduction of expenditure should be 
formulated, the ex-Premier said :: 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer had asked 
them to show how expenditure could be reduced. 
Fhe proper answer to that was, ‘Do it for your- | 
self. What are you therefor? Ifyou feel that 
you cannot do it, that it is beyond your 
resources and the statesmanship of yourself and 
your colleagues, then make way for somebody 
else who can.” (Cheers.) It was puerile and 
trifling with the situation to try to throw upon 
the House of Commons the duty of saying in 
which particular quarter large -reductions of 
expenditure should be made. A Government 
which could not discharge that elementary duty 
under conditions so grave and abnormal as 
those at present prevailing was a Government 
which by its own confessions was inadequate 
to the needs and the responsibilities which were 
imposed upon it. 


The Indian Social Reformer’s estimate 
of Lokamanya Tilak’s work and worth g 
finds expression in a passage which we 
quote below almost in full. 


„in point of general capacity Mr. Tilak 
stood in the front rank of contemporary minds. 
His researches into the chronology of what is 
called, pre-historic India, show consummate 
qualities of patient investigation, accurate 
scholarship, and illuminating insight. His 
commentary on the Gita is evidently the ex- 
position of his own philosophic creed. In his 
last days, itis said, he seldom spoke of politics, 
but frequently recited his favourite verses from 
-the Bhagavad Gita. ‘His last words before he 
Jost consciousness are reported to have been the 
memorable verse which declares that the 
Cosmic Soul graciously condescends to our 
world whenever the moral order is in danger 
of destruction. Another great book puts the 
same idea in a different form when it says 
that God has not left Himself without a 
witness in any age or country, This ancient 
intuition is crystallised in thecommon experience 
that, in communities not devitalised by their 
own ‘spiritual derelictions, the hour always 
brings forth the man it most needs. For ita 
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r e ait that he often said so. Tt was his county’ s 
need that constrained him to a sphere which, 
under the circumstances, is singularly barren 
of creative opportunities for ¢hildren of the soil. 


He stuck to his task grimly against tremendous | 


Ne scorned delights and lived laborious 
Here, again, his Gita philosophy, no 
peoubt, stood him in good stead. He lived 
what may truly be called a dedicated life. All 
‘through the thirty years of its existence, there 
have been few points of agreement between the 
‘ae! ofthe Reformer and that of Mr. Tilak. 
a always it has admired the greatness of the 

an behind the politician who treated social 
“forms asa matter of expediency. And now 
hat he has passed behind the veil, we think 
n ot of our differences but of the abiding con- 
ribution which he has made to the nation’s 
We are no longer called upon to 

figh -aggressive bureaucracy claiming 
permanency of tenure, but a conciliatory one 
king merely for time to wind up its affairs. 
ilak’s sacrifices and sufferings have largely 

B atribated to this result. More than that, 

ae has left us the example of a selfless patriot, 


odds. 
days. 


. poring single-heartedly for what he conceived | 


to be the good of his country and his people. 


` The opinion of the Bombay Subodha 
Patrika, the organ of the Prarthana 
Samaj, is worth quoting, because, as it 
s “igh ys, “We have not been worshippers” 
n the same temple with Mr. Tilak. “We 
do ; not belong to his school. Wedo not 
ake our aims and ideas from him. Many 
time: in these columns, we have 
cised his opinions, methods and aims.” 

yut we cannot forget that behind all these 
I a'great man, a self-less man, a man in 
om the love of the Motherland was the 
emost thought of all, and who worked for his 
el with a courage, persistency of will, and 
ngle-pointedness, rare at all times, and rare, 
ove all things, in the days in which our lot is 

i at {: “The characteristic of heroism is per- 
sistency,’’ says Carlyle. Andin that sense he 
was a oe hero. And asa hero we will recall 
apart from opinions. Because opinions 

hat age, die, and become no more, Character 


DIAES, 


| ‘The same paper speaks of his forceful 
ar d vigorous personality, his courage, his 
ellectual and moral force, his tenacity 

of will and strength of purpose, his intense 
love for'his country, his overwhelming 
self-sacrifice, his utter disregard of all 
oi sonsiderations of personal safety and ease, 
his utter fearlessness, the buoyant and 
hopeful spirit in which he went 

igh his sufferings for his opinions, 
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his simple Sonal life and noble private 
character, his plain living and high think- 
ing, his being above the temptations of pelf 
and honours, his supreme dedication, his — 
concentrated ‘work, his tremendous force 
and energy, his absolute disregard of self, 
and, “above all, his clean, pure and simple 
personal life in which scholarship and a 
practical spirit were so singularly well 
combined.” ‘Whatever else we may say 
of him, we cannot deny to him the title 
of one of India’s greatest sons, who dedi- 
cated his life, his talents, his energy and 


_his all to the service of his Motherland.” 


Praise of the kind we have quoted 
above, coming from various persons and 
parties holding views different from those 
of Mr. Tilak, is praise, the value of which 
cannot be questioned or overrated. 

Leaving aside the nice distinction be- 
tween what is constructive and what is 
destructive in a political reformer’s acti- 
vities, we find that Lokamanya Tilak 
did do many things which are of an 
undoubtedly positive . character. After 
passing the B.A. examination with hon- 
ours and taking his degree in law, he 
did not propose to make himself a money- 
making machine. With some friends of 
his, he resolved to dedicate himself to the 
service of the Motherland. — The friends 
started together the Poona New English 
and also the Kesari and the 
Mahratta newspapers. The school deve- 
loped into a college and the Fergusson 
College was established in 1885. He and 
his friends were also the founders and first 
self-denying band of workers of the far- 
famed Deccan Education Society. Of this 
early period of Mr. Tilak’s career, Sir 
Narayan Chandavarkar tells an anecdote 
which does great credit to the discernment 
and breadth of toleration of the late 
Mr. Justice M. G. Ranade. Sir Narayan 
writes :— 


It was the Poona season of 1879 ; 
evening I accompanied the late Mr. Shankar 


Pandurang Pandit for a walk and there met the 


late Mr. Agarkar, Mr. Tilak and Mr. Apte. 
When during the walk Mr. Shankar Pandurang 
Pandit met Mr. Agarkar and Mr. Tilak and 
Mr. Apte, Mr. Agarkar said they were going to . 
see him and take his advice about their intention 
to fogym a body consisting of themselves and 
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others as life members for the purpose of start- 
ing a High School which was later on to be 
developed into a College antl also publishing 
two weekly newspapers, one in English and the 
other im Marathi, to be called the Maratha and 


vI 
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was ready at any moment for use, not to refer 
to its depth, width and variety. ‘The Gita- 
rahasya” apart from the standpoint it developes 
on the text of the “Gita”, is a mine of learning, 
not only on philosophical but on practical, every- 


a 


the Kesari respectively, to advocate the popular 
“cause. | 

_ Next morning Mr. Pandit and I went to see 
Mr. Ranade. Mr. Pandit had a talk with Mr. 
-Ranade about the interview he had with Mr. 
_Agarkar and with Mr. Tilak....Some doubt was 
expressed as to whether the new society with 
such elements in it might not prove totally 
_ antagonistic to Government and to social reform 
and to social reformers. Mr. Ranade with his 
broad spirit of toleration said, “Here up to 
_ now our public workers have been men earning 
| their bread by service under Government and 


day matters of social and political life, anda 
model of lucid, clear, straight and forcible 
Marathi prose. These three works will ever bear — 
witness to Mr. Tilak’s genius. They will show 
that he was not a mere politician but a scholar 
in the real sense of the word.—Subodha Patrika. 


In the biographical sketch of Loka- 
manya Tilak published by Mr. G. A. 
Natesan, of the “Moderate” party, it is re- 
lated how during the extremely severe 
famine of 1896 “Mr. Tilak with that love 


sparing such time as they can get for public 
work. But now here are these young men, 


‘whatever their opinions be, ready to sacrifice 
themselves entirely for the service of the country. 
‘The second stage of our public life has come and 
it is our duty to encourage them instead of 
‘microscopically considering their faults and 
shortcomings.” There the conversation stopped. 


= Subodha Patrika writes of the Kesari 
(we purposely quote from this organ of a 
school opposed to Mr. Tilak’s party) : 


= The Kesari won its way to popular support, 
recognition and worship, among other things, 
by its direct style, by its mastery of its own 
_view-point, and by the energy of the great per- 
sonality behind it. It has never minced matters 
in driving its own gospel home to the hearts of 
s vast reading public...The Kesari was written 
sentences that stuck and burnt into the heart 
nd soul ofits readers. Every phrase went pier- 
cing through. The shot told and it was meant 
to tell....no paper in the Deccan is so virile as the 
Kesa i. 


= His books are also a positive achieve- 
ment. 
_ His two works the “Orion” and the “Arctic 
Home in the Vedas” are written with a view to 
determine the date of the Vedas from the astro- 
nomical data available in the Vedic hymns. And 
all this was accomplished in moments of enfor- 
ced leisure when he was compulsorily withdrawn 
from his active and busy life as a politician, and 
without the command of a good and well- 
stocked library or any books worth the name. 


for the masses which was the strongest 
point of his public life, rushed to the res- 
cue,” how he opened cheap grain shops in 
Poona, and how he framed a scheme for 
relieving the distress of the mill weavers 
of Sholapur. ‘‘When plague broke out, 
Mr. Tilak worked among the poor and 
the destitute. He opened a Hindu Plague 
Hospital, moved among the people, joined 
the volunteers in their work of inspection 
or relief, and undaunted by the epidemic, 
stood by the afflicted and the stricken.” 
(Natesan.) This was positive work. 

The Shivaji Commemoration Movement 
is another positive achievement of his. By 
this he intended and was able to revive 
the national spirit of the people of Maha- 
rashtra. 

Another positive, achievement of his, 
the like of which is not to be found, at 
least not to the same extent, elsewhere in 
India outside Maharashtra, is thus des- 
cribed in the Subodha Patrika : 

Politics and the masses; these two he was 
the first to bring together in Maharashtra, or 
for the matter of that, in Western India. And 
it was because he did so that the powers that 
be have ceased to twit the politics of the 
educated as that of the microscopic minority, 

In our opinion, taking into considera- 
tion his character, intellectual powers, 


Arctic Home was written in jail when Mr. Tilak 
had nothing with him except Max Muller’s 
translation and text of the Vedas. The same 
| was the case with his writing of ‘‘Gitarahasya.” 
| It was written at Mandalay where there could 

| not possibly be as many books at handffor refer- 
| ence as the scholarly work is supposed to 
require. These have been thus a marvellous feat 
of memory, of great intellectual effort, and ofa 
“knowledge that was as well assimilated as it 
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scholarship, unconquerable spirit, persis- 
tence, strength to suffer, democratic 
accessibility and sociability with the edu- 
cated and well-to-do and the masses alike, 
his practical sense, his refraining from do- 
ing anything in any way which might end 
in drawing down upon him any decoration, 
refognition, or title from Government, 
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_ opposed to -social reform in. itself—he 
_ thought it might and ought to be attended 
to when political solidarity and freedom 
had been achieved. Even as regards some 
of his political methods and principles we 
have thought he was wrong. But inspite 
of these differences, we have never during 
his life time refrained from paying to him 
our homage of respect and admiration, 
when the occasion demanded it, for his 
high motives, his self-dedication, his un- 
F tamed and unbroken manliness, his fight 
| tothe death with the bureaticracy, his 
_ strong intellect and deep scholarship, his 
- love and reverence for the Motherland, 
; his abiding faith in an overruling 
Providence. 


Fe 


A Quiet Worker and a Noble Gift. 


Bengal has hitherto heard little of Dr. 
- Surendranath Das Gupta, M. A., Ph. D., 
- who has been steadily working as a re- 
ae scholar on Hindu Philosophy for 
the last nine years, during which he has 
_ been a professor of the Chittagong College. 
After passing the M. A. examination in 

Sanskrit and Philosophy and winning the 
Griffith Prize, he has devoted, on an 

average, twelve hours daily to his work 

_inhis study, and.the result is embodied 
in the following books and manuscripts : 
(1) A Study of Patanjali ( just published 
‘bythe Calcutta University ). (2) The 

_ Yoga Philosophy in relation to other sys- 

jad sof thought ( Doctorate thesis, to be 

_ published by the Calcutta University ). 

ELS) uraik Philosophy of the Ancient 

7 indus. ( to be published by the same 

ty authority ). (4) History of Indian Philo- 

_sophy from the earliest times to Jiva 

í Goswami, in three volumes ( ready for 

+44 publication in England ). (5) Introduc- 

_ tion to the Tantra Philosophy. 

A Dr. Das Gupta belongs to a learned 
Vaidya family of Gaila in Barisal, where 
he has resuscitated the family tol, existing 

for the last 140 years, and animated it 


with new vigour and life under the name 


of the Kabindra College. 


| He has now 
taken long furlough and 


_ sailed for 
_ England from Colombo on the 9th August. 
He carries with hima library of Sanskrit 
- books and his object is to prosecute 
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researches in European. philosophy and 
understand the true value of European 
culture as well as to deliver lectures on 
Indian philosophy and culture at different , 
University centres both in technical and” 


_ popular form. Dr, Das Gupta has special- 


ised in modern Indian philosophy since 
the time of Sankara. Sankara is popular- 
ly known as the last great philosopher 
that India has produced, but anyone who 
has seen the vast collection of authors in 
Dr. Das Gupta’s sanctum coming down 
to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of 
the Christian era and belonging to all 
parts of India, will have to disabuse 
himself entirely of that notion. The truth 
appears to be that the stream of Sanskrite 


culture, which has manifested itself at its 


best in its philosophy, did not altogether 
run dry before the advent of the British. 
It is the aim of Dr. Das Gupta to initiate 
some European scholars into the post-San- 
karian developments of Indian philosophy. 
Dr. Das Gupta, as a College professor, 
had some leisure, but hé could not have 
turned it to the best possible use but for 
the munificence of a patron whose good 
work it is now our duty to record. From 
the year 1917 Maharaja Sir Manindra 
Chandra Nandi, K.c.1.£., proved himself a 
veritable Moecenas to the subject of our 
sketch by offering him Rs. 300 a month , 
for the purchase of books for a research > 
library, the grant to continue so long as 
perenta without any limit of time. Dr. 
Das Gupta’s library was a place of pilgrim- 


_ age for all visitors to Chittagong. It was 


at once choice, select, and vast. The best 
books in Sanskrit, English, and Bengali, 
published in all parts of the world with a 
sprinkling of German and French books, 
relating to philosophy and allied subjects, 
were to be found there. Ample means 
and a well-directed mind went to its 
making and there are few private libra- 
ries in Bengal to compare with it. The Ma- 
haraja of Kasimbazar has further formally 
undertaken to bear the cost of publishing 
Dr. Das Gupta’s “History of Indian Phi- 
losophy” in England, as well as the entire 
expense of his research tour in Europe 
d America, no time-limit being fixed. 
The M fatan S pablis benefactions in the- 
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_ the country has no less cause to be grate- 


_ ful than for his other educational gifts. 

_ Dr. Das Gupta has fine natural gifts, 

. and deep erudition. He has devoted ten 

_ years of close application to his subject. 
-His sadhana has proved that he possesses 
in an. eminent degree that element of 


_ genius which has been defined by Carlyle 
as an infinite capacity for taking pains. 
_ In private life he is simple and unosten- 
_ tatious. He is a fine type of the modern 
_ Indian savant, whose mind has not been 


cramped by his love of the ancient sages 


_ but has room enough in it for all that is 


d $i 
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_ best in world-thought. The people of 
_ Chittagong have given him a hearty send- 
' off in the Jatramohan Town Hall and we 


- wish him God-speed and hope that his 


_ European mission will prove a complete 
success. He will walk among the shady 


= academic groves and cloistered halls of 


. 


= the learned professor a brief account of 


j 


_ sented before our readers to day. 
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= research is valuable only as a means to 
that end, and no one knows it better than 


tid 


4 I wrote in the 
= March, 1920, about Naboth’s Vineyard, 
and how the parable had been illustrated 
- in East Africa. 

To-day, we are witnessing the same- 


_ the European universities, which are so 


_favourablé to the quiet work to which he- 


intends to devote himself. It is to a great 


extent by our contibutions to such fields 


‘ 
s 
D 


= as these that our new national life is to 


be built up. Professor Das Gupta has 


hitherto busied himself with analysis and 


_ research. Equipped with the best culture 
of the East and the West, his great aim is ` 


to devote himself in future to constructive 


_and synthetic work, of the superiority of 


which to mere research he is fully convinc- 
ed. It is by our original contributions 
i to thought and science that we shall 
_ justify our national right to exist, and 


whose aims and activities we have pre- 


Where Will It End? 


parable on a far more extended scale. My 


heart is too sore, while the news is still 


i 
‘ 
A- 


fresh, to write at length about it. Lord 
_ Milner’s pronouncement means nothing 
_ more nor less than the death-blow to the 
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Indian community, if it remains unchal- 
lenged. For what is permanent inferiority _ 
and subjection except a living death ? 

Where will it all end? Every single , 
continent of the earth is more and more 
being devoured by the white race, with 
its ever rapacious greed. It matters not, 
whether the country is situated, as East 
Africa is, on the equator,—everywhere 
alike the devouring greed goes on apace. 
Nothing can stop it,—no decency. no 
moral consideration, no idea of justice, no 
generosity. Nothing can hold back the 
hand that grabs, and grabs, and ever 
grabs,—now at Mesopotamia, now at 
Syria, now at Morocco, now at Tripoli, 
now at East Africa. Will this awful 
gluttony never cease ? | 

America is busy, at the present mo- 
ment, making more stringent her harsh 
anti-Asiatic laws. Presidents selected by | 
their party, whether Democrat or Repub- 
lican, are eagerly vying with one another 
in bidding for the political asset of the 
white men’s hate against the Asiatic. | 

Australia is setting up the preposterous 


claim, as her fixed will and law, that 


not only shall the many thousand square 
miles of tropical Northern Territory re- 
main wnoceupied, rather than be the home 
of Asia, but that even the mandated 
territories of the whole Southern Pacific | 


shall be kept as a white man’s preserve. 


Australians are clamorously angry and 


even bellicose, because a few tiny -little 


islands in the North Pacific have been 
ceded to Japan., 

The European population, everywhere 
alike, whether in South or East or Central 
Africa, is more and more determined in 
its own mind to eject, by every kind of 
bullying pressure, the Asiatic from the 
whole of Africa. 

This means, in the long run, that nearly 
two thirds of the human race are to be 
cooped and penned up in the South Eastern 
corner of Asia, while the European over- 
runs the world. 

The only possible meaning of this, in 


‘the distant future, is a far more terrible 


convulsion of humanity than the world of 
ciyilised man has ever seen before. 
atinin | C. F. ANDREWS. — 
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NOTES 


Mr. Lajpat Rai’s Appeal to the 
Moderates. 
In the letter which Mr. Lajpat Rai, 
» president-elect of the Special Congress, has 
addressed to the Moderate leaders inviting 
them to join the Congress, he says : 


Questions for consideration of which the 


special session has been convened are of such“ 


vital importance to our country that they 
require the fullest participation in deliberation 
of the session of all patriotic sons of India, 


especially of those who for over 25 years had? 


controland guidance of the "Congress in their 
hands and some of whom have helped materially 
towards making it a great i 
organisation it is to-day. 
I have so far refused to 
believe and I still adhere 
to my opinion, that any 
fundamental differences 
divide the different wings 
of the Indian Nationalists 
or at least that they divide 
them to such an extent 
and in such a manner as 
to make it impossible, in- 
advisable or impolitic for 
them’ to take counsel to- 
gether and decide what 
the country should -do in 
a given contingency. But 
even if such differences did 
exist, the questions that 
are agitating the public 
mind to-day are of such 
magnitude that they 
should be set aside for the 

@ moment to enable the 
country to have the benefit 
of the joint deliberation 
and, if possible, united ` 
action on the part ofall 
the politically-minded per- 
sons. So far as Iam con- 
cerned I have great respect 
for the leaders of all par- 
ties and it will be my en- 
deavour to insist that 
they shall be heard with 
becoming respect. I am 
confident that the coun- 
try’s representatives who 
assemble in Calcutta will 
feel the same way. 


We support Mr. 
Lajpat Rai’s appeal. He 
has- never been tho- 
roughly identified with 
any particular party. 
He has not been a na- 
tionalist of the type 
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which sees nothing wrong in our social 
system. On thecontrary, he has been a 
consistent and practical social reformer. — 
At the same time, he has not been a © 
politician of the invertebrate kind whose 4 
god is expediency and whose chief T 
rule of action is the avoidance of risk; 4 
his deportation and the numerous other — 
kinds of persecution to which he has 

| 


TY 


been subjected prove his virility and the” 
genuineness of his patriotism, But even 
these persecutions, with the Punjab atro- | 
cities added thereto, have not made him 


Lala Lajpat Rai, TERN 
President-elect Of the special session of the Indian National Congress, — 
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oa | 
revolutionary. He is a level-headed 
nan with abundant practical spirit. 
The appeal of such a man should bear 
ruit. His has been a life “full of strife and 
‘struggle ; of strenuous work done for the 
spiritual welfare of large numbers of his 
llowmen ; of disinterested zeal shown 
in the educational advancement of ‘his 
countrymen ; of devoted service done to 
arving men, women, and children during 


imes of general distress; and of intense 
atriotic fervour evinced in the political 
emancipation of his fellow-subjects. His- 
nabated ardour to raise his countrymen 
1 every aspect of their daily lives has led 
im into almost- every line of national 
ork that directly or indirectly tends to ad- 
ance them” (Natesan), like the Swadeshi 
movement, for instance. He has been a 
rge giver, of time and energy and of 
money, too. He has done most valuable 
ropaganda work in America. The way 


‘10 us attention to his letter and, if not 


onour such a man is not merely to 


him a splendid welcome but to give 


= o> 


tterly impossible, to respond to it. 


Indian Women at Geneva. 
Mr. St. Nihal Singh writes in New India 
at Mrs. Naidu, on her return from the 
‘omen’s International Conference at 

Seneva, told him. that Mrs. Tata had 
ened the discussion for the Indian delega- 

jon. She spoke of woman’s position in 
ancient India, and outlined the efforts that 

‘he women of to-day had been making to | 

regain their old time position in the polity 
yf f the Nation. She was followed by Mrs. 

N. C. Sen. Both were kindly ‘received and 

y yer a patient hearing. | 

Speaking last, Mrs. Naidu likened the 
Eastern deputation to an embassy that 
nad come for the first time, as was the 
Eastern custom, not only with credentials, 

but also with gifts. The gifts the women 

of the East offered were the spirit of peace 

‘and the ideal of service. Both, she said, 

were woven into the fabric of Indian life. 

Mrs. Naidu preached the doctrine of ser- 

as oppossed to the idea of 
r from others. Power was 

-she reminded | 
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the women had the power, in themselves, 
to raise the moral tone of the whole world, 
and to bring about a new order, where 
each would strive for the welfare of all, 
instead of seeking to secure and to wield 
power for personal or national aggrandise- 
ment. | 

The speech, Mr. Singh adds, was elo- 
quent and was constantly interrupted with 
applause. After its conclusion delegates 
from other countries pressed around her, 
embracing and kissing her and thanking 
her for giving them new hope for the 
future. 


Rabindranath Tagore Interviewed. 

The editor of Britain and India interview- 
ed Dr. Rabindranath Tagore before Parlia- 
ment had finally pronounced its verdict 
on the Punjab excesses. He was not hope- 
ful that adequate condemnation would be 
expressed. The interviewer next asked him 
what he thought of the Reform Act. 


“I do not take much interest in it really, 
because it seems to me unreal,” he said. “I want 
to give my time to constructive work on our 
own lines. The Bill does not give real freedom, 
but only the semblance of it, so I do not take 
any realinterest init. Iam much more inter- 
ested in what we can do by self-sacrifice and 
social service and the endeavour to work out 
our own salvation. These political campaigns 
create such personal bitterness and vituperation. 
They may have their own use, and may serve 
some useful end, Ido not know. I hate politics, 
and I don’t like to talk about it. I may be 
unjust, but to me there are other things far 
more worthy of attention.” 


Asked what he thought was the true 
way of progress for India, he replied : 

“My interests are all in the direction of 
education, literature and art—the develop- 
ment and expression of what we have in 
ourselves. We want to offer something to 
humanity and prepare for the time when we can 
ae expression to it, to our spiritual nature. 

e must cultivate whatever is great in us, and 
we should contribute something to the civilisa- 
tion of mankind.” 


Dr. Tagore was then asked in what 
direction his own work went. 
“J am an author,” replied Dr. Tagore, ‘‘and 


try to express. ideas, ‘and unconsciously these — 


national things get expressed in my writings. 
Every poet gives utterance to the wisdom of the 
natfon to which he belongs, and I am doing this 

"T quite by accident trans- 
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~ Self government Act came in- 
to force. 





lated some of my own writings and so came 
out of the reserve of my own life and became 
known in the West, and I have some of my best 
friends in England and Europe. But I wrote for 
my own people in the Bengali 
language and tried to express - 
their ideas.” 


A Voluntarily Self- 
governing Village. 


During his recent tour in 
some villages in Dacca His 
Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal visited a_ village 
named Kalatia. This village 
had voluntarily formed a 
committee before the Village 


During the last 
three years the villagers had 
dug nine wells, cleared many 
village roads of jungle, and 
willingly taxed themselves 
to secure these and other 
benefits. Kalatia has set an 
excellent and . most en- 
couraging example. 


A Noble Gift for a 
Women’s Hostel. 


Pandit Madan. Mohan 
Malaviya has received from 
the citizens of Bombay the 
munificent dakshina of 25 
lakhs of rupees for the Hindu 
University. Among the most 
commendable of the dona- 
tions is one of Rupees 2,50,- 
000 given by Seths Mulraj 
Khatau, Trisundas Khatau 
and Tulsidas Gordhandas 
Khatau for a .women’s hos- 
tel in connection with the 
University, to be run separ- 
ately under the management 
of ladies. 


The Indian Women’s 
University. 

“The woman’s cause is man’s. They 

rise or fall together, bond or free.” It 

has, therefore, given us great pleasure 

to find that the Indian Women’s Univer- 

sity movement is slowly making headwey. 


Up to date only four women have gradu- 


NOTES ; a. 


Four Graduates of{Indian Women’s University. < a 
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The Spanish Nobel Prize Winner. ~ 
This year the Nobel prize for literature 
has gone to Jacinto Benavente a Spanish 
author of distinction. The following: 
paragraph relating to him is taken from 
the Literary Digest’ :— | epee Ash 
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editor, printer and correspondent. The 
Indian Social Reformer has something 
better than mere condemnation. It 
Says i—~ - s 
The Epiphany’s correspondent said that 
ninety-nine per cent of Hindu widows were 
living in prostitution. Now, prostitution does 
not conduceto longevity: it shortens life. 
the light of this fact, it is significant that, at 
the last census, of every 10,000 Hindu females 
in the country, the number of those aged: 40 and 
over was 2215: of these no less than 1,345 were 
widows and only 850 were married women. 
In the age period 15-40, of a total of 4081, the 
number of married women was 3,416 and of 
widows 506. The dangerous devices, to which 
Hindu widows who fall from virtue resort to 
conceal their condition, are well-known. The 
admissions to the Pandharpur Foundling Home 
tella woeful tale. Prostitution in their case is, 
therefore, far more detrimental to longevity than 
in ordinary cases. And yet we have the fact 
that there are over 50 per cent more Hindu 
widows than married women over 40 years of 
age. This, to say the least, raises a strong 
presumption against the reckless libel 
publishtd by the Epiphany. ` 
While justice to Hindu widows requires 
that we should unreservedly condemn their 
lying calumniators, justice also requires 
that we should assert that Hindu society 
does not take proper care of its widows, 
‘but on the contrary leaves them in'such a 
position that a larger proportion of them 
than of single or married women are con- 
victed of some offence or other and sent to 
jail., We have been giving figures from 
the jail and census reports in the Prabasi 
year after year to prove this statement. 
Here are the latest figures, from the Ad- 
ministration. Report on the Jails of the 
‘Bengal Presidency for the year 1919. 
Among female convicts direct admissions 
from court were 706. Of these 372 were 
Hindus, 193 Muhammadans, 5 Buddhists 
and Jains, 14 Christians and 122 belonged 
to all other classes.. 275 were married, 
11 unmarried, 254 -widows 
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live under some more unfavorable condi- 
tions than Musalman women, and enforced _ 
widowhoodis such a condition. Again,“ 
the total number of married women in“ 
Bengal is more, than 104 lakhs and. the+ 
total number of widows is 45 lakhs, that 
is less than half. But the number of 
convict widows is almost equal to married’; 
female convicts, which shows that widows, 
have to. live under conditions more pre} 
disposing to crime than those under which% 
married women live. Further, the totaky 
number of Hindu widows: is about 26% 
lakhs and that of Muhammadan widows 
a little more than 18 lakhs. The smallery 
number of Muhammadan widows combin=:, 
ed with the lesser criminality observed). 
among Muhammadan women leads tox) 
the almost certain conclusion that among: 
the convicted widows the majority are’; 
Hindus. These facts should itnpell all of? 
usto improve the lot of our widows iti’; 
all possible ways. y = | of 

Why Dyer was Condemned. 3 

The Dyer debate has been published 14: 
extenso in many daily papers. For onge; 
Mr. Montagu, stung to the quick 
by the ‘foul attacks of those very meng 
for whose sake .he had refused to do. 
India the barest justice in his despatch on» 
the Hunter Committee’s report, spoke; 
some home-truths, e. g., ‘that an Indian is‘; 
tolerable so long as he will ‘obey yont% 
orders,’ and that ‘if once he imbibes the~s 








to the British people, why, then you class 








mons lay in the following passage of his 4 
speech: : es 


“There has been no criticism of any oficeri 
however drastic his action was, in any pr 
vince outside the Punjab. There were 37 in 
tances of firing during the terrible, dangerous 3 
disturbances of last year. The Government of? 9 
India and his Majesty’s Government had: 
approved 36 cases and only censured one......” 

But this only exception the House was] 


hardly disposed to tolerate till Mr. Bonar; 











Law, in winding up the debate, delivered: 
a speech bristling with sympathy f 
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reason of the Government’s condemnation 
of the Dyer massacre at Amritsar. He 
“said : 


2 “tis quite trae that probably most ofthe 
«people who were in the Jalianwala Bagh, al- 
z “most like sheep in a pen, were there in rebellion, 
pend that if they had the courage and had 
Beliosen they might have rtished the small force, 
cay General Dyer had stated definitely that that 
“was not an element that weighed with him 
sin the least. His defence was quite different, 
send it was that defence,—he was going to put 
nithis solemnly to the House—which above every- 
Zthing else made it necessary, for this Govern- 
Sent or any Governmentin this country ifit 
gavas to retain the reputation it, had always 
¢ ‘nad, to repudiate his action. General Dyer’s 
‘Aelence was that what he did produced a moral 
r effect upon the Punjab.” 












pe In the above passage, Mr. Bonar Law 
mseemed to say in effect as follows: “Look 
phere, gentlemen, you all know that Eng- 
Sand has a reputation to maintain before 
the civilised world, which must be kept 
í ip atallcosts. If only Dyer had the sense 
to say that most of the people at Jalian- 
wala Bagh were in rebellion and, might, 
ai they had chosen, have rushed his small 
‘force, and thus compelled him to fire on 
them, all would have been well and Dyer 
emmight have been let off scotfree in spite 
or all the massacre without a stain on the 
Pritish reputation. But Dyer was a fool 
gto: blurt out his real» object, which was 
to create a moral effect upon the: Pun- 
f: gjab. Thisis what really forced the hands 
gof His Majesty’s Government, for it was 
wampossible for it not to stepudiate such a’ 
“doctrine of frightfulness and yet retain 
Bits reputation before the world. That the 
ay assembled at Jalianwala Bagh 

were like sheep and had not the courage 
Reto g attack Dyer’s little force might have 
se snade Dyer's apprehension absolutely 
eeroundless, still that apprehension might 
shave been easily supported anda plau- 
bs sible defenée built upon it. But Dyer had 
definitely thrown away his chance. What, 
gentlemen, was the Government to. do 
Sunder the circumstances ? It was under 
pa most inconvenient necessity—the neces- 
bisity of keeping up, its reputation—and so 
sit was entirely helpless and had, in fact, 
HO alternative 
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We fully appreciate the difficulties of 
Mr. Montagu, as well as of Mr. Bonar 
Law. Their principles differ as the poles 
astinder, but being yoked together to run} 
a Coalition Government, they found them- 
selves tinder the necessity of coming to 
terms with each other. But the real temper 
of the British House of Commons, which 
is supposed to be so sympathetic to the 
claims of abstract justice, will become 
manifest from the nature of the appeals 


addressed by two such veteran parliamen- 


tary leaders, entertatning such divergent 
notions of liberty and justice, to induce 
the House to acquiesce in the Government 
policy’ in the matter of General Dyer. 
Not sympathy for ‘the slaughtered inno- 
cents, notasense of shame at the apall- 
ing tragedy and crime, not evena desire 
to do the barest justice, but a low and 
heartless appeal to motives of expediency, 
secured for the Government a majority 
of 101 in that debate, and we know ‘that 
to the House of Lords even such motives’ 


- proved too exalted, andit threw the Go- 


vernment entirely overboard, without 
feeling any compunctions visitings of con- 


science whatsoever. 


Impotent Rage of some English 
Women in America. 


It appears that one Mr. Surendra Karr, 
a Hindu scholar in America, sharply 
criticised British rule in India befote the 
civic centre in San Francisco in June last. 
Scarcely had he finished speaking when 
some English women rushed towards'the 
platform — and most vehemently began 


hurling sharp verbal missiles at the 
speaker. | 
“You should be hanged,” shouted 


one ; “You should be deported,” screamed 
a second ; “Jail is too góod for you,” 
thundered a third. Some ` of “these 
English women even shook their fists at 
Mr. Karr, who ` simply smiled at their 
unmannerly performance. His..calmness 
enraged the daughters of John Bull all the 
more. They later petitioned President 
Barrows of the University of California 
for the revocation of Mr. Karr’s diploma, 
President Barrows econ Teected ag 
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The Arab “Rebels”. 


Bold patriots who fight to preserve or 
recover their independence are called rebels 
Itis in this sense that the 
insurgents of Sytia and Meso. 
As will appear from 
‘an article reproduced elsewhere from the 
Literary Digest, the Syrians had exercised 
their right of self-determination by electing 
Emir Faisal as their King, and so they 
owe allegiance only to him. The Catholic 
Herald “of India takes a righteous view 
of the situation in Mesopotamia when it. 


t by usurpers. 


potamia are rebels. 


The Arab trouble in Mesopotamia has now 

aoe from the western to the eastern frontier, 

e rebellion extending right up to the north. 
Buti is it a rebellion ? Not at any rate according 
to the treaty of Versailles, which jays down 
that “the wishes of these communities must be 
a principal consideration in the selection of the 
Mandatory.” 


“Home Rule for Formosa”. ’ 


The Kobe Herald reports that the Japa- 
nese Privy Council recently sat in extra- 
ordinary conference, in Tokio, to consider 
a variety of questions of anurgent nature; 
The meeting was attended by all the mem- 
bers of the Council and the State Minis- 
ters, and, after an exchange of views and 
opinions, among other things, a decision 

“was reached to introduce a local govern- 
ment system in Formosa, which the Kobe 
Herald, a British-owned and British-edited 
paper, calls “Home Rule.” The new regu- 
lations, based on the above decision, will 
shortly- be promulgated by imperial’ ordi- 


Anglo-Indian officials and non-officials 
and their sisters and brethren must* now 
bestir ‘themselves to discover or invent 
the points in which Indians are: inferior 
semi-ssavages and 
Formosa, making them aa for Home 


Truthful Reuter Agency in India. 


The Mahayarin incident at the station 
of Kachagari in which a Mahajarin is 
alleged to have been savagely done to 
death by a British soldier and into which 
an official inquiry is being held, has beem 
thus: truthfully cabled abroad by Reuter’ S, 





Indian agency, as published in the Kobe 
Herald of. Japan’: Ae 










FRACAS IN Inpta. : 2 -A 
An official statement, says a Reuter spe eed 
from Abbotabad, Panjab, India, July 12th, , ee 


Kachagari, The British military police is. 
endeavouring to evict from a train two Mod cam TA 


a aid o wounded a British oficer A 4 
- also injuring two policemen. The troops fred 
three shots and one of the emigrants was killed, & 
while another was wounded. 


“Independence” of Egypt. 


Egypt had been practically deprived of ‘ 
independence several decades ago, and 
during ‘the war it was declared a Britishz 
Protectorate. But the Egyptians never 

accepted the position of dependence aga”, 
settled fact. They made great sacrifices toz 
‘have their independence recognised. Theys = 
havenow gained their object toa greats! 
extent, Though their country will not be 
as freeaseven small European countries: 
like Denmark, Switzerland, &c., its posity 
tion will be much better than those of id 
protectorates and dependencies. For this 
small merey non-European peoples must‘ a 
be thankful. of 
By recognising the partial independence ofi 
Egypt, Great Britain has shown her goodit: 
sense, not generosity ; because, if anybody: +; 
refrains from permanently enslaving and: si 
robbing a house-holder, we do not call it- 
generosity. It may be some time hefont ai 
we have before us materials to. ascertain 4 
what international forces and influences: 
stimulated the good sense of Great Britain 
in this matter. a 

Advocates and opponents of Non- cox i 
operation should make a note of the case, 3j 
of Egypt in their note-books. ri 


“Moderatism” in Ireland. ee 
London, Aug, 24. i 
A conference of the Moderate elements in 
Ireland met in Dublin to-day in order to ex eres a 
opinion on the Government’s Irish policy and t 
to discuss acceptable settlement. The confer- ats 
ence passed a resolution demanding full Nation... 
al Self-government with complete administra- 
tive, fiscal and nancial independence as” a 
only means of securing peace in Ireland, north- i 
cast. Ulster having special & gatmeyt and thes- 
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status ofa free contracting part. The resolu- 
ion ‘also demanded the immadiate abatement 
‘thestringency of the present policy of repress- 
no "‘Reuter.” 

-$So, “Moderatism” is relative after all™ 
The “demands” of the Indian Extremists 
yale into utter insignificance by the. side 
f the demands of the Irish “Moderates”. 
hall we ask Indian “Co-operators” and 
on-co-operators to take note of the case 


-< Rabindranath Tagore and Others 
he to Lloyd George. e 


ther Indian sojourners in England have 
ddressed the following letter to Mr. 
Aoyd George : : 


= We, the undersigned, approach you, 
E tot as the representatives of any political 
party in India but as those who feel 
“xious to establish a bond of humanity 
étween our people and yours founded 
ipon mutual respect. We believe that 
less there is some great -moral principle 
o guide our political relationship no mere 


we, 


w adjustment of the machine of administra- 
Mation from outside will give us anything of 
Eewwhich either of us can be proud. There- 
ktore what we desire is to see the best 
madeal of the British people—their love of 
peireedom and fair play—finding full access 
esto their government of India, making it 


pontaneous co-operation. It is needless 
osay that any act on the part of our 
Partifers in India or, utterance of the members 
eof Parliament in this country which 
supports the doctrine that India is held 
by the force of arms makes our people 


painfully conscious. of the indignity of 
«their position in the British Empire. We 
M strongly believe that such a state of things 
Kis demoralising, to say the least, both for 
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Dr. Rabindranath Tagore and some, 


e natural for the Indians to offer to it their ` 
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debates in Parliament in connection with 
the unfortunate incidents in the Panjab. 
But we are certain on the other hand 


that the language and the attitude of, 


a considerable number of members of 
both Houses, as well as the result of 


the debate in the House of Lords, will | 


cause a bitter feeling of disappointment all 
over India. We do not believe that re- 
pressive measures, however ruthless, can 
ever save the Empire from the mischief 
born of an. openly’defiant resentment or 


feeling of desperation driven into the heart 


of the people. This is our only excuse for 
taking this opportunity of sending to you 
this letter earnestly urging you to take 
steps to allay the spirit of mutual distrust 
perilously growing stronger every day. In 
this critical time the Indian Government 
needs atts helm a statesman who has a 
personality great in political wisdom and 
an exalted. sense of righteousness. And 
the ndme which immediately occurs to 


usin this connection is that of the Secre- 


tary of State for India, Mr. Montagu, 
who has earned the best claim to-our grati- 


tude and affection at a time of great 


crisis, and whose service to his motherland 
will, we are sure, be recognised in the 
history of the British Empire. 


F) x. yt is : P 
. From news received from England some 
time ago it was understood that Dr. 
Tagore was promoting a memorial or peti- 


tion to the Prime Mimister. This caused 


some surprise among those who love and 
revere him, as he has heen always known 
to be opposed to ‘‘mendicancy”’ in politics. 
They, therefore, thought that either there 
was some mistake in the news, or that 
Dr. Tagore might have yielded to the 
pressure of friends in a great emergency 
such as the probability of some pronounced 
enemy of Indians like Lord Sydenham 


‘comming oft as Viceroy or of Mr. Montagu 
‘being forced to: resign. Now, 


however, 
we know what the thing really is. What 
we have printed above is not a petition or 


a memorial. It is a letter containing a 


suggestion. But we need not dwell further 
onthe name which may be most appro- 
ptiately given to it. Its 
greater attention, > 


we 


substance requires _ 


renee $ f . : s t 


This letter does not show that Reuter’s 
summary of the Observer’s interview with 
Dr. Tagore gave a correct idea of the 
poet’s view of the comparative importance 
of administrative machinery and pérsonal 
touch and sympathy. Reuter’s summary 
would lead one to suppose that Dr. Tagore 
thought change in administrative machi- 
nery was of little or no importance. This 
letter does not giveus any such impression. 
Nor does the following extract from the 
letter of the London correspondence of the: 
Indian Daily News give ‘us exactly the 
same impression as Reuter gave : 

Dr.—I must not call him Sir—Rabindranath 
Tagore has been talking about India to a tor- ` 
respondent of the “Observer”, “Feelings,” he is 
reported as saying, ‘‘are getting more estranged 
between the two” (the “rulers and thie people). 


He claims to have worked for a real exchange 
of hearts. 

This,” he continued, “is what we need from 
you, Instead, we experience only that side of 
“your people which is mechanical, 


overbearing and unsympathetic. We meet you 


only in a business relationship and for admini- - 


strative purposes. The personal human touch 
is lacking in your Government. It is unmiti- 
gated bureaucracy, based on the idea that there. 
is no common ground between East and West. 

Your laws may be good. They may give us 
security of property, but what’ we waht is 
sympathy and imagination. Our civilisations 
and history are really studied only in those 
countries in Europe. which have no political 
connections with us. It is humiliating to feel 
that you can accept nothing from our hands. 

We are treated like eternal schoolboys. ” Pur- 
suing this line of thought, he continued : “One 
result i is that our young men aggressively turn 
away from everything Western. English Orien- 
talists ascribe everything Indian to Greek or 
Persian origin. During the War the-common 
people eagerly waited for news of Allied defeats, 

not because they were badly off under British 
rule, but because they felt themselves ignored, 

despised and therefore oppressed. Your machine 
needs a soul.” In his “opinion the only hope 
is for Mr. Montagu to become Viceroy and here, 

so far as my intercourse with them shows, 

he expresses the views of all the more responsible 
at present residing i in or visiting this country. 


Thelast sentence of the foregoing extract 


contains the same suggestion as that» cunning, 


which the letter contains. Andit is the 
suggestion contained in the last sentence 
of the letter, with an expression of affec- 
=- tion for Mr. Montagu, which calls efor 
| comment., Everything else in the o. 
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offensive to Indians in those portions 


somewhat. 
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ate te 
has our support. We think Mr. Mont 
tagu meant ang means well. And thong ie 
we may not have at this distances ¥ a 
correct and full idea of all his difficulties 
in England, including the views, characte 
and antecedents of some of his colleagugs m 
we have some idea. We can also under 
stand that Mr. Montagu may have yielded 
to a great extent in ‘order to safeguan ty 
his Reform Scheme. But making every 
allowance for his difficulties and the - “Chay 
cumstances in which he has had to act s 
we must say that he did not, as: 
was in duty bound to, try to know á alte 
about the Panjab atrocities at the prog ene 
time or, in fact, at any time howévete 
late, that his despatch to the Viceroy (fom z 
which, we allow, he alone is not respon$ 
sible ) is a poor performance and highiys, 














where Sir 8 
Chelmsford are praised and even Generg 
Dyer is credited with an honest sensi 
of duty. Dyer was the only man openly 
punished, but even his punishment practg 
cally amounts to nothing. For dome 
justice to India and thereby allaying t ties 
unrest in this country, righteous, wyses 
sympathetic and courageous statesmatte es 
ship is required. Mr. Montagu may. bg 
gifted with the qualities of righteousness;; 
wisdom, sympathy and courage. But we 
have so far found his courage and otber 
virtues only in some of his speeches. Fre? 
has either feared to do justice or has. not! 
been strong enough to be just. If that hag} 
been the case in, the free atmosphere -6f 


Michael O’Dwyer and Lot 
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England, what would he be able to do here, 
where almost the whole of Anglo-India. 483 
against him and where the fact of sis 
‘being a Jew has been and would be’ eye 
ploited against him to the full? Ogg 
great countrymen in England have nos 
doubt better means of knowing him thank 
we have, but, we confess, our impression 
of him -here has been in part that he 45) 
more slim (in the South African sensezä 

cdg and wily} than couta 








geous, OA and sympathetic. States 
men PAPE S eg to be tactful and aed 
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His correspondence with Mrs. Naidu on 
he subject of the lattex’s charges: of 
Loutrage on women in the Panjab during 
ithe « mattial law regime has made a 
very” unfavorable impression here. The 
pord ‘affection’ used in 
pith his name, and some Indians would 
psay even the, word “gratitude”, jars on our 
years. ‘We admit that we cannot name a 
patter. ‘man than he- forthe office of Vice- 
moy—he appears to us to be the fittest of 
fhe lot; but, for all that, we would not 
r apg est any name and thereby even par- 
Mely make ourselves responsible for what 
Ibe may do or fail tu do as Viceroy. At 
Ta ;Same time we strongly condemn’ the 
Sorts made by the gang of O’ Dwyer and 
by ers friends and supporters: to compel 
3 fr. Montagu to resign. We cannot forget 
Maat itis owing mainly to him that Dyer 
he asbeen atall censured and punished, how- 
move Nor do we forget 





er mildly and lightly. 
7 at he has tried to give India a rudi- 
entary form of self-government. But this 
Sold not have secured for him the poet’s 
: yratitude and affection; for, aS the in- 


w 


PPidia shows, Dr. Tagore has avery poor 
p pinion of the Reforms. 


BY 
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a Bae. ‘< General Dyers “Punishment”. 
W- During the Dyer Debate in the House of 
3 a ords, Lord Milner spoke in part asfollows 
explain what the consequences to Gene- 
l Dyer of his “punishment” would mean :— 


: x The consequences to him of the adverse judg- 
s ent passed upon his conduct......have been the 

Bgiitest possible consequence in the circums- 
ances... He came home on half pay. What 
eA Tas it that the Army Council didin the circums- 
feonces ? It was suggested to them that they 
ed ould call upon him to retire, that he should 

€ put on retired pay. He was not put on 

“tired pay ; he was not called upon to resign. 
Pict was the lightest penalty which the army 
besuild put upon him. They did not inflict it 
eon him atall.....And ifitis said, ‘Oh but his 
gnilitary career has been cut short by the Army 
founcil,’ the answer is that it was cut short 
ao india, to the extent of fourteen monthbs....,.at 


oe 


a end of which time he a have had to 
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kétview with him published in Britain and ` 
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Army in such service. It would b perfectly 
unjustifiable and, indeed, impossible. so to 
employ him at a time when there werc many 
othcers of equal rank and distinction in the 
British Army waiting to, be employed. The 
Army Council, in not again employing 
General Dyer, is not inflicting any penalty or 
any stigma upon him. It is doing the very 
thing which it could not possibly help doing 
without extreme injustice to somebody else. ie 
simply accepts the situation...because there are 
any number of British officers as well, and even 
better, fitted for such employments as are 
vacant, even if there was any vacancy at present 
to fill which General Dyer could be appointed. 


That “the Army Council......is not in- 
flicting.....any stigma upon him” ‘was fur- 
ther made clear when the cabinet held that 
no moral blame attached to him and so 
no disciplinary action was taken against 
him ;—he was considered to ‘have only 
committed “a grave error of judgment.” 
So not only has he not suffered in reputa- 
tion, but in fact he hag been made a 
hero of by those in England who ` have 
subscribed to ‘the “Morning Post” fund 
to be presented to him and to the many 
funds raised here for a similar purpose, 


‘and by those British women who have 


signed the protest against the treatment 
meted ont to him, which has been des- 
patched to the Prime Minister. 

That General Dyer has not been a loser 
pecuniarily will also aprear from the reply 


given toa question put by Mr. S. aes 


in the Imperial Council. 


' The Commiander-in-Chief informed the game 
non-official member that Genetal Dyer by re 
moval from his appointment forfeited his tenure 
of command of a brigrade which he might other- 
wise have held until he attained the age of 57 
years on the 9th October, 1921. But ‘for this 
removal he would have been entitled to serve 
until the 9th October, 1921, unless promoted to 
the rank of, Major-General. General Dyer is re- 
siding in England on unemployed pay recently 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State. He will 
draw £701-17-6 per annum trom Indian Re- 
venues. On retirement, he will be entitled to 


a pension of £900 per annum which will also 


be met from Indian Revenues. 

In reply to that portion of the question ask- 
ing how much would the General have drawn 
as pay or pension if he had retired now of his 
own accord, it was stated that „Dyer had all 
ready qualified for full pension of his rank,name- 
ly, £900 perannum, The statement in an Eng- 
lish tiewspaper that Dyer „was im receipt ofre- 
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tired pay due to his ani was incorrect, eee 


penalty imposed upon General Dyer by the 
Government to mark their sense of disapproval 
of his conduct was removal from appointment 
and forfeiture of tenure of his brigade referred 
‘to above. 


A Reuter message, dated August 26, 
states that the ‘Morning Post” Dyer 
Fund was on that date £17,460. The 
sums acknowledged here in Calcutta in the 
“Statesman” amounted to over Rs. 22,000 
on the 25th August. 
have been subscribed elsewhere in India, 
too. So even if Dyer received no pension, 
he would not have been a loser. ‘In fact 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika writes, on what 
authority we do not know: 


After this, it is but natural that General 
_ Dyer has chosen not to accept the retired pen- 
sion so kindly provided for him by the Cabinet, 
Under the rules of service he cannot accept the 
present now offered to him and so he has cut off 
all connection with the army. He could not, of 
course, expect to draw a fraction of the sum 
raised for him by his pension. 


How Another ‘Hero’ has been 
Dealt With. 


In Pandit Pearay Mohan’s book named 
“An Imaginary Rebellion and How it 
was Suppressed,’ the exploits of Rai 
Sahib Lala Sri Ram Sud, Sub-divisional 
Officer at Sheikhupura, during the martial 
law regime, are thus summarised from of- 
cial evidence :— 


Several hours after the mob at Chuharkana 
had dispersed after looting and burning the 
railway station, an armoured train with 
machine-guns, which had been despatched from 
Lahore, ‘teached the station. After nightfall, 
the train was taken along the railway line and 
under instructions from Rai Sahib Lala Sri Ram 
Sud (Sub-Divisional Officer at Shiekhupura ) 
some villages were bombarded without the 
slightest justification. The object was not to 
disperse any unlawful assembly, because there 
was none in existence, As the result of this 
indiscriminate bombardment, several persons 
were killed and wounded, whose exact number 
is not known. From Lala Sri Ram Sud’s evi- 
dence beforè Lord Hunters Committee no in- 
telligent explanation of this wanton destruction 
of life and property can be gathered, except 
that the bombardment was intended to strike 
terror among the villagers. 


What has become of this ‘hero’? Leta 
part of the report of the proceedings of the 
oo Council on August 27, answer-~ 
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I Sovernment statement in their denat N 
2 2 dated the 3rd of May last to the Secretary $ 


Ram the minority condemned him on the groin 
that his intention was punishment and that th : 
firing was therefore not justified, will Governa 
ment state their grounds for differing from añt 
setting aside the said view and accepting that 
the majority that Lala Sri Ram displaye 
pfomptitude and decision in the discharge of a 
duties? (B) Since accepting the said view « 
the majority have Government taken or do thi 
propose to take any steps to suitably acknow 
ledge the said officer’s promptitude and decisió 
in the discharge of his duties? Ifnot, why not 
Sir William Vincent replied -—(A) Gover 
ment decline to make any addition to the stat 
ment of their views contained in their despatectt 
(B) The Local Government has been askeds 
suitably to acknowledge the services rendered 
both by officials in accordance with paragr 
24 and 43 of the Government of India’s. e! 
patch and paragraph 10 from the Secretary 
state. 


Is it not, in the circumstances, ot 
bounden duty to co-operate with the presen 
Government of India most enthusiastic 
ally ? As for Goverment declining to ad¢ 
to the statement, &c., it is plain they 
have no convinening reasons to give. 


The Viceroy on Co-Operation © 
and Non-co-operation, 


In opening the ‘Simla session of thé i 
Imperial Legislative Council the Vicero; 


Are we to enter upon the new era in sy 
spirit charged with the animosities of the pasi a 
or shall we “Teave those things that are behiigas 
and press forward to the things that are before Wia 
I am confident that so far as Hon’ble Members, a 


clean slate and leave the past behind. I refrain : 
then from doing more to-day than recording## 
the facts and, much as I am tempted from. thas 
personal point of view to reply to our critics, $ 
would point to the future. There is much wåpKk% 
for all of us to do, There are many oppo i 
nities opening out for mutual service and í 
operation. a 

The wish to write upon a clean slar 
and leave the past behind is natural for ‘afg 
bureaucrat who has had his way in every: g 
thing and to whom the past does no 
bring the burning memory of personal an 
national humiliation; Butit is not cié 
to us how.any self-respecting Indian c 
think a slate clean which is pramen 7 





ao 

= Jèave a past behind which haunts the 
e-memory and will continue to do so as 
«long as life lasts. The slate must first be 
‘cleaned before we can write upon a 


woes ete anes 


| clean slate. We are neither for impotent 
» revengeful rage and recriminations nor 
" for useless and humiliating repinings and 
cwmhinings, But the advice to “forget 
sand forgive” is no less insulting and use- 
. “Jess, coming from those who have been 
a ingloriously “victorious all along the 
gline.” For, to forget is impossible, and to 
@forgive is the blessed privilege of only 
Athose who can, if they think’ fit, also not- 
ee forgive, and punish. 
a. As for pressing forward tothe things 
that are before, can the Viceroy say what 
a z these prospective. things are ? Do they or 
€ do they not include possible Jalianwala 
X Bagh massacres, possible crawling orders, 
possible dishonour to women worse than 
b death, possible bombing and machine- 
gunning from the air of children, women 
. and men of whose criminality or innocence 
3 ppothing is known to the bombers and 
se gunners f 
mAs regards co-operation, its ordinary 
f edictionary meaning is different from what 
a it means im the Anglo-Indian bureaucratic 
F lexicon, viz., subserviency on the part of 
indians. There will be such co-operation 
es long as there are Indians disposed to 
be subservient. Real co-operation between 
F | enant and non-official Indians is 
Kam possible so long as both parties do not 








om 


ae accept and act upon the prin-’ 


aciple of give and take and so long as there 
: Ris not a sincere acceptance of a common 
k object, namely, the speedy attainment of 
Perfectly free and enlightened collective 
2 manhood by the people of India. It is use- 
Iess to be hypocritical on the part of either 
Fol the parties and utter soft nonsense. The 
Br Viceroy and his colleagues did not co- 
Operate in the least with the people and 
E their representatives when there was 
universal opposition to the Rowlatt Bill. 
A lor. can the Viceroy refer to any other 
Eupportant occasion when the bureaucracy 
sg a to the desire of the’ people. How 
n he then feel entitled to ask for co- 


prose from rae Indian ae ? Co- 












scheme or not. We also hope that the” Union 4 


The Viceroy also said, with reference to 
the non-co-operation movement: “I have 
every hope......that the commonsense of the 


people andthe opposition of all moderatex 


‘men will erect an insuperable bar to the 
further progress of this most foolish of 
all foolish schemes.” Of course, the act 
of obstinately proceeding with the Rowlatt 
Bill and passing it in tbe teeth of united 
Indiai opposition, was the wisest of all 
wise acts! But when have men inebriated 
with the wine of uncontrolled power volun- 
tarily recognised their own folly ? 

Lord Chelmsford relies on “all moderate 
men.” He probably has in mind the 
“Moderate” party. But we personally 





know that even leading “Moderates”, are A 
not oneand all opposed to the principle © 


of non-co-operation. In the past some, of 
them, though not using’ the word “non 
co- operation,” gave up honorary magis 
tracies and municipal commissionerships— 
one of them being the Hon. Babu Surendra- 
nath Banerjea. We shotild like him to 
confess now that at that time he acted 
wrongly and against the best interests 
of the country. 

Non-co-operation is not an impossibi- 
lity, nor is it immoral; because it is not 
wrong to have nothing to do with men 
who cannot or will not act justly but 


are guilty of injustice because of self-interest w 


or weakness. Some kinds of non-co-opera- 
tion may be undesirable and may lead to 
disaster. Some other kinds may be very 
dificult and therefore impracticable in a 
relative sense, but we do not believe that 
all kinds of non-co-operation are undesiy- 
able or impracticable. The area of imprac- 
ticability becomes narrower and narrower 
as the people become more and more cour- 
ageous and ready for suffering and sacri- 
fice. a 


# 


Repatriation of South African 
Indians. 

We are pleased to learn from the Vice- 
roy’s speech that the Government of India, 
have asked that the-repatriation officer may 
be given clear instructions that no pressure 


must be put on Indians to accept repatriation 
and that it must. be left to Indians themselves to 


decide whether they will take advantage ofthe — z 


ig, 
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Government will appoint an advisory committee 
on which Indians are represented to advise the 
repatriation officer. In as much as the scheme 

mis, we understand, already in operation, we have 
suggested to the Governments of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal that employment bureaux 
should be organised to assist réturning Indians 
to find employment on their arrival in India. 
I hope that these bureaux will be largely compo- 
sed, of non-official Indians. 


In regard to this matter of ‘voluntary’ 
repatriation the Committee of the Im- 
perial Indian Citizenship Association con- 
sider the scheme as fraught with danger 
to the right and interest of Indians and 
as the thin end of the wedge to drive out 
Indians from South Africa. 


It is imperative, says the Association, that 

- a responsible Indian committee appointed by 
Indians in South Africa should be immediately 
constituted to check each case of repatriation 
and secure that no Indian shouldsail unless the 
Committee so appointed is satisfied that he is 
fully aware of the consequences. The Associa- 
tion earnestly urge upon Government to press 
upon the Colonial ‘Office the necessity of appoint- 
ing the suggested commitee and of taking all 
measures to safeguard the rights and interests 
of Indians domiciled or born in South Africa. 


Indians in East Africa. 


On the East African Indian problem the 
Viceroy has said : 


I do not admit that there is any justifica- 
«tion ina Crown Colony ora Protectorate for 
assigning to British Indians a status in any 
way inferior to that of any other class of His 
Majesty’s subjects. We have continually pressed 
this point of view upon the authorities at home 
aud we have urged that the franchise should be 
on areasonable property basis plus an educa- 
tional test with no racial discrimination. I 
have only to add that if the decision of His 
-Majesty’s Government is not favourable to 
Indian claims this result is not in any way due 
to failure on the part of the Government of 
India to press the Indian point of view. I reserve 
further remarks on the subject and it will be a 
matter for serious consideration what further 
action the Government of India must take in 
order to secure the legitimate rights of Indians 
in Crown Colonies. 


The Imperial Indian Citizenship Associa- 
tion regards the statement recently made 
by the Governor of Kenia utterly disap- 
pointing and incapable of meeting the re- 
quirements. | 

The Association asks for general franchise 


applicable equally , to Indians and u T : 
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adequate representation of Indian population’ § 
and objects to holding the uplands as a special: : 
preserve for Europeans and segregation of, pa 
races. The Committee urge upon Government: 
the urgency of immediately pressing upon thes 
Colonial Office the necesey of making these oa 
alterations. 


Scandalous Jobbery. ae 

Sir Alexander Cardew, an ex-Member: a 
of the Madras Executive Council, is resia 
ported to have been appointed to the post; Pes 






at Bangalore. Throughout his official: A 
career this man bad nothing to do with# 
scientific research. Nor does he seem ys 
to have learnt science at College. But: S 
even if he learnt some elementary sciences 
in youth that would not qualify him 
for directorship of scientific seart 
except in comic drama. Supposing the: 
report of his appointment to be truez 
we must say that even for India its 
almost beats the record for scandalous®; 
jobbery. It has always been understood; 
by the Indian public that the artangemenia’l ’ 
in connection with the Tata Institute havey 
been so made as to be least calculated toi 

promote the industrial progress of Indians, 3 


oh 
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From this view-point the appointment ofi 
an ex-Civilian, as being likely to be thei? 4 
most efficient in stifling popular aspiras: 4 
tions, can be defended... 5 B 


Rabindranath on the East and 3 
the West.. : 


The Inquirer of London has published a ag 
beautifully worded article on a conversa=: i; 
tion with Rabindranath Tagore in London. 
Space does not allow us to quote the! ii 
whole. His insistent thought was the mu% 
tual need of the East and the West. a 


We are brought back again and again to this” ie 
central thought : “the East and the West need“: 
each'other, and these two must come together.” - A 
He embroiders it and amplifies it in many: 
ways. He shows how essentially sane and,- ; 
sensible it is: he asks us to realise all that Me 
have lost in ignoring, for the most part, She's: 
art, the philosophy, the spiritual vision oe : ee 
East, and how utterly impossible it AUMUA 

owi: “tte es 
to others from whom we have been taoisg 
proud to take what they also had to offer. -<W SA 
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‘Says this spokesman of modern India, anda The extent and nature of the sufferings borne 
x: psychological truism is suddenly invested with by the women of the Punjab at the late outrage 
“<tew meaning and beauty because itis urged by will never fully be known and therefore will miss 
sone ofthe few men who has the right- to stand not merely reparation, but consolation of , 
“forth as the embodiment of sympathy and re- human sympathy. This makes us realise more 9 
=>, conciliation between two great nations, clearly than ever before that it is the sents ou 
Se, . insignificance which is so apt to provoke brutal- 

The poet added ity “in the people who hae the power to rule” 
It is a humiliation to us if we are not over us and yet lack sympathetic imagination or 
~allowed to give you something of the wealth natural bond of kinship. No iniquitous act 
xof our spiritual life in return for the knowledge individually matters so much as the permanent 
od science and mechanical inventions which condition which makes it at all easy for any 
GF et is So necessary for our welfare that we should people to be ignored. Therefore I feel that the 
sc receive from the West.” The relations born time has arrived when our women must come 
YEN of ignorance and exploitation, he would have out of their obscurity. They must have the 
i US know, are not true: they cannot last. Wé opportunity to enable them to find their voice, 
a must come together in the bonds of acommon to make their presence felt, to stand before the 
y Mmtellectual sympathy to which England must world’s tribunal claiming justice for their sons 
“4. coutribute more in the future than she has done and brothers and themselves. oy 
nin the past. There is’such a tendency in Europe sae l 
Mato insist upon the great debt which we owe to Another Message from _ | 
e Greece, for instance, and to Christianity, and to Rabindranath. . 


rbelittle everything that has come from India. At the meeting of Indians held to pro- 
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Ye Büt India has not always understood her own | . | t y: 
EPereainess, and men like Mr. E B Havel . test against the employment of Indians to 
eiPrincipal of the Government School of Art in fight with the people of Syria, Mesopota- 
Calcutta, have done an incalculable amount of mia, &c., the following message from ! 
g: good imn the course of their efforts to awaken Rabindranath Tagore was read : la 
wii India the creative spirit which lack of nation- . PE ; 
Ral idealism and too rapid an absorption of The use of mercenary troops for utilitarian 
ke Western teaching has tended to repress. “You Purposes is degrading to all parties concerned, 
Memust not,” Mr. Havell told his students, “copy 0d it ‘grieves my heart as an Indian to see 
gothers, but try and find your own soul and that members of a subject race, which has been 
J give expression to it in your art.” Young India deprived of its right to carry arms for its own — 
was suspicious of him, and he had many self-protection, are being turned into fighting 4 
t “obstacles to fight; but he won his way, and automatons for the imperialistic aggrandise- 

yf the new movement ‘towards creative art in ment ofa nation whose possessions are already 

k: Bengal—which, crude as it may be in itg too burdensome for its moral integrity and 








F beginnings, has a gredt future before it—owesa Physical strength. i 
y= great deal to his influence. Jaly{26,1920. .' Rabindranath Tagore. 
Be. The soul of India i . | ‘ EE 

re, ia is still to be found Mr. Gandhi’s Letter to the Viceroy. 


‘in her villages. 


ot 
ie 


aM. 
o In the villages, where life is very simple and ` The - letter which Mr. M. K. Gandhi 

Wy faith unimpaired, the current of spiritual life stil ‘wrote to the Viceroy sometime ago ‚to 
“flows in all its purity—asin other countries of explain why he was returning-the three 
withe East, such as China and Japan—and there medals which the British Government had 

x. the vision of the people is as direct as their given him, has been published broadcast 

in the newspapers all over the country. 
Mr. Gandhi has rendered good service 
both to the Government and the people ‘4 
by speaking out the truth so fully and 
courageously. Itis good for the Govern- ý 
ment to know what innumerable men feel œ 
and think all over the country, for 
thousands upon thousands do feel as Mr. _ 
ee Gandhi does. The people also, we mean , 
oa those who are dissatisfied with Govern- 

: ment for the reasons contained in Mr. 








few are the men who ean tell the truth: ibis 
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scorn of consequence. In the last sentence 
of the letter he respectfully asked the 
Viceroy to summon a conference of recog- 
nised leaders of the people, and in consulta- 
tion with them, find a way that would 
placate the Musalmans and do repara- 
tion to the unhappy Punjab. We never 
had any hope that His Excellency would 
do such a thing. 

In the very first sentence of the letter 
Mr. Gandhi wrote that it was not 
without a pang that he returned the 
Kaiser-1-Hind gold medal granted to him 
for his humanitarian work in South Africa, 
the Zulu war medal granted in South 
Africa for his war services as the officer in 
charge of Indian Volunteer Service Corps 
in 1906, and the Boer war medal for his 
services as Assistant Superintendent of the 
Indian Volunteer Stretcher Bearer Corps 
during the Boer War of 1899-1900. He 
has done well to return the medals. 
Though morally and spiritually we are 
men of a lower level than Mr. Gandhi and 
 thereforeit may seem presumptuous on our 

part to criticise him, we have to do it for 
the sake of discharging a journalistic duty. 
No reward or recognition of any kind from 
anybody, far less from an alien Government 
which looks down upon us as an inferior 
race, should be accepted for “humanitarian 
work.” The Zulus fought because they 
had lost their independence and the Boers 
fought to preserve their independence. 
We think no one is justified in helping in 
any capacity (either for any personal 
advantage or for any national advantage) 
a power engaged in crushing an indepen- 
dent people or a people ‘seeking to be 
independent. When a member of a subject 
race renders such help to the dominant 
race, the sight does not make one proud 
of belonging to the subject race. We do 
not suggest, we do not believe, and it is 
incredible, that Mr. Gandhi worked for 
any personal advantage or honours. But 
whatever his reason or his motive was, 
we think he did wrong in exerting himself 
against, the Zulus and the Boers. Both 
these people had and have many faults, 
but can mean name a faultiess people 2 
EET w A Sugar Expert. ° 
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quantities of sugar. But if the cultivation 
and crushing of sugarcane and the manwi g 
facture of sugar were carried on accordi 
to up-to-date scientific methods,*. Ing 
could not only supply all her wants i 
export much more sugar than she ¢ 
now. Our sugar industry is capable si 
indefinite expansion, and we require both 
capitalists and , trained and experienta 
experts for the purpose. Such an expe 
is Mr. Sarangadhar Das, at presë 
of 7-A Hogalkuria Lane, Calcutta. Hej 
first received his training in Chemists 
and Agriculture in California Universit 
He worked for about thirteen months 4 
‘the Western Sugar Refinery in San Fras 
cisco, which turns out about 1000 tot 
of refined sugar aday. There he work 
in all the departments and obtaine 
thorough knowledge of sugar refinin: 
He then obtained a chemist’s position wif 


Oxnard, California, which produces abai i 
75,000 tons of sugar per season. Durin 


the summer months of 1913 he acted: A 


same company. With letters of recok 
mendation from the General Manager: of 
the Western Sugar Refinery and from thë 
Vice President ofthe American Beet Sug 
Company, he went to the if 
Islands, in December, | 1914. 


40,000 tons of sugar a year. Both 1 - 
routine and research work were hig 
satisfactory and effected savings 
nearly one hundred thousand dollars i nr 


rapid from ‘that time. 
1916, he was given entire spi Of 
chemical end of the manufacture ¥ 
acted as superintendent. . Here he% 
not only the work assigned to him: 


working in the various branches “ok 
plantation—from ploughing the fièl 
shipping the sugar, as well as còi 
counting, ete. In 1917 , when the p 
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Edistillery on ‘the plantation, which is 
now producing a. motor spirit, better than 
‘trol and at the same time cheaper. The 
daily output is 1,200 gallons, which is all 
Sused up by the company’s six 75-H. P. 
agricultural motor tractors, twelve motor 
Esorries, and about twenty-five motor cars. 
he proposition has, been so successful 
lat two other sugar companies are erect- 
ig distilleries for their own use. After 
pending over six years in all the branches 
ithe sugar industry he has recently come 
ack to India with strong recommenda- 
eAvons from his professors, former employers 
word American friends, in order to apply 
Mus expert knowledge for the development 
Zoi the Indian sugar industry. His expert 


Wsspitalists all over India, who see the 
Brture of the country in industrial develop- 
ment and are desirous of establishing 
Etpdustries on a sound foundation. 
- Canadian Trade with India. 

Ve read in-the Indian and Eastern 
Bvpineer that strenuous efforts are being 
nade for the development of Canadian 
Made with India. Canada does not 
Beant our people to go to her, but wants 
Onc: money. One of the very first things 


Sesembly should do is to pass a resolution 
Beat no Canadian goods or men should 
Bie allowed to be landed on the shores of 
fipdia so long as anti-Indian laws are in 
force in Canada. | : 
“Turkish Treaty Signed on Behalf 
i of India! 
‘Reuter cabled from Paris on August 11 
ton the 10th Sir George Perley, Mr. 
rew Fisher, Mr. Blankenberg and Sir 
ur Hirtzel signed the Turkish Treaty 
“‘jehalf of Canada, Australia, South 
ea and India respectively, after Sir 
rge Graham had signed for Britain. 
ans of all shades of political opinion 
e condemned the terms of the Turkish 
aty. It is false tosay that anybody 
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on behalf of the foreign Government of 
India in which Indians have no effective 
voice, . 
The Last “Hartal”. 

Speaking of the last Aartal the Catholic 
Herald of India. picks many holes in Mr. 
Gandhi’s programme of non-co-operation, 
but observes :— 

The last hartal has none the less evidenced 
once more India’s growing discipline under 
leadership aud her self-restr aint. Failures there 
have been, aad self-sacrifice is not yet, but the 
Indian has certainly reached the intervening 
stage of his political training, where he will 
stand by his leader and support him. From an 


Indian point of view further training into 


national manhood must aim at altruism and 
self-sacrifice as the best. goal of political develop- 
ment.. From anu European point ofview, honesty 
and sympathy will always inspire the best 
kind of statesmanship, for it will ultimately 
produce the best kind of Indian leadership. 
Attempts to bully the leaders or drive the 
people back to national childhood will defeat 
their own purpose and breed the demagogue. 
India is growing and Britain- should be the 
last power on earth to grudge the results of its 
own guardianship. 


Japanese Footing in Burma Rice. 
The Japanese are not merely exporting 
their manufactures to India, they are ob- 
taining a footing in the trade of the coun- 
try also, which was hitherto in the hands 
of Europeans and Indians. In Burma they 
have purchased Messrs. Joseph Heap and 
Sons’ Dawbong rice mill and havealso pur- 
chased land in Kanaungto and Bassein be- 

longing to the same firm. | 

Export and Slaughter of Cattle. 


Strong protests have been made in 
various quarters against the export of 
cattle from India, and also against the 
contemplated slaughter of large numbers 
ofcattle for a tannery in the Central Pro- 
vinces. Seeing that India does not contain 
asufficient number of cattle for agricul- 
tural and dairy purposes, both export and 
such slaughter of them ought certainly to 
be stopped. | 
Annual Meeting of Bengal Temper: 

ance Federation. . 

At the last annual meeting of the Ben» 

gal Temperance Federation under the Pre- 


ids 


sidency of Sir Debaprasad Saryvadhikari,; „4 
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Mr. Herambachandra Maitra in the course 
ofhis speech said that the most important fact 
mentioned ‘in the report was that a certain part 
of Calcutta bad been converted into what was 
called a “Dry Area”, 
portion of alarge city had been-converted into 

a“Dry Area”, anda continent—nearly a continent 
—in another part of the world had been convert- 
ed into a dry country. He would ask them to 
mark the contrast. Here was a land inhabited 
by people, the two most‘important sections of 
which agreed in denouncing drink as thegreatest 
sin. The rulers of the country. were “always 
professing their anxiety to govern the country 
in accordance with the feelings and sentiments 
of the people and yet, all that the temperance 
workers had been able to achieve after years of 
persistent endeavour was that a’small portion 
of this city had been declared a dry area. It 
was a shame and a scandal. The United States of 
America was a dry country and why should not 
they continue to demand persistently that total 
prohibition should be adopted by Government. 
He then referred to his visit to America where 
he was entertained by well-known clubs and 
societies and the one thing that struck him most 
e the absence of any wine glass on the dinner 
tables. 


In his concluding speech the president 
made a good suggestion. 


With regard to Mr. Anderson’s remark about 
the Indian Minister he said’*that he hardly 
thought that the Indian Minister would be 
able to do much. What was the poor Minister 
todo? He might bea very good temperance 
mas, but he would have to think twice before 
he could say, “drink shall go.” For as they 
knew according to the Meston Comimittee’s 
award, the extra expenditure, involved in 
working the Reform Scheme, would have to be 
met mainly from Excise and Stamp duties. The 
speaker might, however, suggest one remedy. 
Lately they have read in the newspapers that 
alcohol might be used as fuel. If the Excise 
authorities would turn their attention to think 


out how alcohol could be turned into fuel in 


the industrial re-generation of the country, then 
liquor, which was now eating away the vitality 
of the people, might be converted into a profit- 
able commodity. 


Lord Sinha’s New Appointment. 


For an Indian to become governor ofa 
province is no doubt a new thing under 
British rule. But we do not find any 
reason to grow enthusiastic over the affair. 
Not to speak of others, Lord Sinha ‘himself 
had once rightly pointed out that what 
Indians wanted was not a few high ap- 
pointments but power to control the 


| government. So long a as we e have not got 
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such effective control, even an Ind 
Viceroy cannot do us the good ve 
ought to do, 
So far as Lord Sinha himself is “pers 
ally concerned, he cannot be congratulat 
on his appointment. For one who 
been a member of the Imperial War C 
ference and the Imperial War Cabinet, a 
is a member of the House of Lords and: y 
Under-Secretary of State, a‘ glorified Lie 
tenant-Governorship is so promotions 
The present Viceroy never held such hig 
office as Lord Sinha has done. Would ax 
English Under-Secretary of State have bee 
offered and would he have accepted 2 
camouflaged Lieutenant-Governorship ? H 
would certainly have been offered -th 
viceroyalty, but Lord Sinha has not bee 
given even a Presidency Governorships@ 
And yet we are expected to feel very happy 
and grateful. We are sorry we are not 
in the mood to oblige. Total deprivatie 
followed by a very tardy and very lat 
fractional restoration 1s not the w : 
earn sincere thanks. n 


spoken of as a new menace to India’s “fre 
dom. Wedonotagree. The thing calles 


fore it cannot be menaced. If it $ ; 
said that owing to the lure of a govery 


and demand free men’s rights, we en 
that a people whose leaders cannot resis 
such temptations ought to fail. The pol 
tical arena does not require a valetudins 
rian virtue. We want men whose patrig: 
ism has been exposed to temptations ari 
found not wanting. Therefore such temp: 
needed - and serve a use 
purpose. = 

We do not wane that Indian men E 
high office are invariably guilty of nepo 
tism, or more guilty than Europeans ff 
their own country or in India. If the’ 
perial and provincial civil lists in ^ 
departments were examined, plenty o 


borne by blood relations would be found. ny 
We do admit that owing to our is 
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Shicher authorities, a high European officer 
gtéeling inclined for such a duty would be 
“generally a sturdier fighter than an Indian 
ran the same position. But in the first place 
“this cannot be laid down as a universal 
‘rule, and in the second place it is very 
wxarely that any high officer does engage 
9h such fight—Sir Henry Cottons are not 
plentiful as blackberries. Speaking gener- 
gaily, there is likely to be some appreciable 


Boan from an Indian ruler’s knowledge of 
er th A . . Ye 
kthe country and its people from the insides 
S Aaa 


Hand the resulting insight and sympathy. 
Mitidian officers in high position would not 
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#Ovobably prevent and not foment or create 
EFC During the Swadeshi and Anti- 
partition agitation in Bengal, there were, 
Egénerally speaking, no ‘“swadeshi cases” 
ae districts ruled by Indian Magistrates 


oe: Hindu-Moslem Unity. 
ti There is at present undoubtedly greater 
eirindu-Moslem unity than before. It will 
kbe proved to be politically complete when 
SMfoslems will cease to demand separate 
representation in local bodies and give 
ip such representation in legislative coun- 
Sals, On the occasion of Lord Ronaldshay’s 
yecent visit to Manikganj, the local repre- 
{sentatives of the Mahomedan community 
Phaving made known to him their desire 
that Mahomedans should have communal 
@iepresentation on all local bodies, His Ex- 
scallency said that while sympathising with 
‘them in the matter he was inclined to 
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think that it would be unwise to intro- 
duce a system of communal representation 
on those bodies, especially at a time when ' 
so much desire was expressed for co-opera- à 
tion between Hindus. and Mahomedans. 
It would not be proper to introduce any 
system which might give the appearance 
of any estrangement between the two 
communities, and he would, His Excellen- 
cy added, prefer to secure adequate repre- 
sentation by nomination when necessary 
rather than by communal representation. 
As our Musalman neighbours have abun- 
dant sense of humour they ought to be 
able to enjoy His Excellency’s reply. 


“The Gap between the Fathor 
and the Son.” c 


“A Student of the National Training 
College” has given expression in New 
India to the following ideas which are well 
worthy of the consideration of older heads: 


4 


The wide gap between the parent and the 
child ought to be bridged before we try to effect 
any thorough change in the education of the 
coming generation. There is nothing more sweet 
to a child than to find companionship in his 
father.' That conscious parental affection and 
confidence of a boy in his father is the seed, the 
proper sowing and nourishing of which will 
shoot forth into a magnificent tree of social love 
and sympathy. 

_ Very few fathers dorealise this. They think ~» 
that their responsibility towards their children 
is discharged when they have provided them 
food and clothing and a school. Their remain- 
ing needs ate mostly supposed to be looked 
after by teachers and companions outside, 
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REPRESSION—THE ROAD TO REVOLUTION 
By Jonw Haynes Hormes ann J. T. SUNDERLAND, New YORK. 


1919, President Wilson used the signifi- 


. I his message to Congress in December, 





¥ 
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F pe kingdom yi United he 


thirteen American. colonies. 


cant ‘words, “Repression is the seed of 
revolution.” Here is a thought which itis of 
the greatest possible importance to keep*in 
mind, in times of political and social unrest 
like the present. Perhaps no social or 
political disasters of the past have been more 
serious than those which have sprung from 
ignorance or defiance of the principle which 
this thought involves. To demonstrate the 
truth of this assertion it is only, necessary to 
turn to the pages of history and read there 
the long-continued story, running through 


every age of human experience, of the repress - 


sion that leads to revolution. 

George III of England had the idea that 
repression was the right remedy for social 
and political unrest and disturbance in these 
But in the end, 
when it was too late, he discovered his fatal 
mistake. His policy of repression, so far 
from quieting the Americans, was the very 
thing which brought about the revolution 
which cost- his kingdom the most precious 
jewel in its crown. 

The same lesson has been taught so 
many times as to defy enumeration. The 
English, as though they had learned nothing 
from their American experience of 1776, 
have tried repression in Ireland for a hundred 
years, with the result that the Irish are more 
irreconcileable than ever before. ` o 

The Austrians tried repression in Italy 
with a severity hardly matched in modern 
times, with the dramatic result of Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, Cavour, and the establishment, of 
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repression which for completeness of efficies 
cy may be said to stand as a model for ably 
future times; and: for years this syste 
seemed to justify itself by the success wit 
which it uprooted and destroyed one revolt. 
tionary movement after another. But — th 
significant thing is, that while the revolu: 
tionary movements were destroyed, tł 
revolutionary spirit remained untouched. Na 
it flourished and grew and deepened and spreag 
in the atmosphere of repression, as a resu 
of the forces created by repression, until, in, 
sudden hour, the hidden volcano burst iri 
eruption and swept away every vestige | 
the Government that did the repressing. | 

Do we not have here a lesson for Grei 
Britain in dealing with the unrest of India 
Looked at from any possible standpoint, Indi 
suffers many bitter wrongs and sore grie 
vances, the bitterest of all of which is loss of 
freedom, deprivation of the right of sel 
determination. 2 l 
When the British officers in India mei 

inevitable unrest and agitation fe 



















the 


create with infliction of greater wrongs, wit 
refusal to redress grievances, with cruel act 
of repression, with arbitrary Rowlatt Acts; 3 
with martial law, with imprisonment and 


with the shooting down of hundreds of unarip 
ed men, women and children assembled fo 
prayer and for peaceful petition to the Govern 
ment—-when the - British officers do the 
things, are they not taking a course which, to 
say the least, is the most stupid and blir 
that they could possibly pursue? Why -q 
not England learn a lesson from her expel 
.ence'in connection vih her Ap can color 
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pettes of France, Austria, Italy and Russia in 
connection with their efforts to cure popular 
caanrest by repression ? 

w+ The certainty of the failure of repression 
Was a method of quieting agitation, and the 


sequal certainty of its success as a method of 


“fostering revolution, become easily under- 
. gtandable, if we turn from history to psycho- 
clogy, and analyze some of the factors 
involved. l 

io What does a Government do, not with the 
g bodies, but with the minds, of people, when it 
3 


E 


Becomes terrified for its own safety, and 


“ate 


“resorts to repression ?. 

os The first thing that a repressive govern- 
:ment accomplishes is to give people a case 
against itsell—to convince people that they 
“are right in their desire to weaken or destroy 





pencer, “are not so much intellectual as 
motional.” Men act not so much when 
Fathelr minds are convinced as when their 
“emotions are stirred. This means that the 
iesecurity of any government depends not so 
«much upon the judgment of the people as 
“upon their feeling. It is in the care and con- 
«fidence of the people that the strength of a 
‘government lies. A government that pursues 
“a policy of repression, teaches thousands of 
“people, who heretofore trusted it and had been 
stoyal to it, to hate it for its injustice and 
‘cruelty. Every citizen arrested and impri- 
` Soned, not for crime but for opinion, is turned 
=from a potential lover into a potential hater 
of the government that thus treats him., And 
‘around each single person thus oppressed 
“there are friends and kinsmen by the score 
Sawho are taught to feel the same sentiments 
of indignation as flourish in the soul of the 
„one who suffers. 


:. And this has ‘another side, which is equally . 
< disastrous ; for repression not only kills in- 


“the hearts of thousands, all love for the govern- 
“ment, but it develops in those same hearts 
“a new and terrible love for the enemies of 
nthe government. . 

=. A third thing is accomplished by repres- 
„sion. We refer to the fact that repression 
‘gives the example, sets the pace, for the 
,.usé of violence. Nothing in this world is 
tore contagious than example, for the reason 
‘that man is essentially an imitative creature. 
; When a government refuses to listen to the 
ipéople, declines to give accused men fair 









“The springs of action,’ said Herbert: 


stdals, declares that the remedy for political 


or industrial discontent is the policeman’s 
club or the machine-gun, asserts that the 
place for an agitator or a reformer is ina 
prison cell—it is simply appealing from reason}, 
and justice to force and violence. How can 
it wonder if its own methods of violence and 
force are answered by violence? Repression 
is simply the government’s use of violence. 
Its result. is always to drive agitation out of 
the warm wholesome air of the free out-of- 
doors, into the gloomy channels of under- 
ground conspiracy. If the reactionaries of 
any country want to make sure of the use 
of violence by the people, let them pursue 
the policy of meeting political, social and 
industrial unrest withi_persistent and stern 
repression. They will find these “frightful- 
nesses” creating other frightfulnesses in quar- | 
ters where they little desire them. ‘A 

If the writers of this article were asked 
what policy we would have the Governments 
of the world including our own in America, 
pursue in the face of the agitation and unrest 
of the peoples who are indignant over the 
wrongs they suffer and want better things, 
we would answer the question by quoting the 
famous words of Count de Tocqueville, in the 
French Chamber of Deputies, in the year 
1848. Reviewing the agitation of the times 
he gave it as his profound conviction that 
“We (the French people) are slumbering over 
a volcano’; and deprecating the tyranny 
practised by the French administration, he 
exclaimed, amid the hostile cries of his audi- “s 
ence, “Change the spirit of the government ; 
for God’s- sake, change the spirit of the 
government ; for the present spirit is leading 
us to destruction.” 

That de Tocqueville was right is shown 
by the fact that his speech was delivered on 
the eve of the great revolution,of 1848, which 
overthrew King Louis Phillipe and destroyed 
his regime. Nothing could have saved the 
dangerous situation which then existed but 
a change in spirit of the government. There 
is every reason to believe that that would have 
done so. ‘ 

We must hot repress agitators, and thus 
drive them underground and make them more 
dangerously explosive than ever. We must 
do what Lord Bacon recommended centuries 
ago in his essay on “Sedition and Trouble”, 
“Concerning the material of sedition,” he 
says, “it is well to be considered that the | 
surest way to prevent seditions is to take | 


away the matter of them (the cause). H there- 
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be fuel prepared it is hard to tell whence the “We foolish people still rely on force, not F 
spark shall come that shall set it on fire.” learning that force can only bring us force; gs3 
In this passage Lord Bacon is having in bate brings hate.” aa 

mind the law of causation—a law as true in Great Britain in India, Great Britain 


society as in physics—that where there is a: Ireland, our own United States of Amerie 
phenomenon there is a cause for that pheno- and every other nation in the world—in th 
menon, and that if the phenomenon is to be time when unrest and desire for better cond 
removed the cause must also be removed. tions for humanity are stirring mankind 
If there is social or industrial or political never before—will certainly do well to rey 
unrest anywhere in the world today there is the great and sobering words of President’ 
cause for it; and these causes must be re- Wilson: “Repression is the seed of revolu~ 


moved. There is no other possible cure. ‘tion.” Usually it is the seed of violen a 

__ The whole truth is summed up by Ralph revolution. ; ue 

Waldo Emerson in his essay on “Politics”. a 
aren 


BLACKER THAN THE “BLACK HOLE” OF CALCUTTA 


ERHAPS nothing in the entire modern: of the Black Hole stand alone? Is ita story 
history of India is cited so often as ah& of to-day, or of the distant past? Are ther 
evidence of the barbarity of the Indian® not other stories as shocking as this, andit 

people, of the inferiority of their civilization even more shocking, connected with British? 
to that of the British, and of their unfitness to history in India? Let us compare this $; 
govern themselves, as the story of the “Black. away supposed Black Hole event (far awi 
Hole” of Calcutta. in time), with an event near at hand, of oy 
What is this story? In brief it is, thatin own day, and about the truth of which ther 
the year 1756, during a time of war between can be no possible doubt: I mean th 
the British and the Indians of Calcutta and Jallianwalla: Bagh massacre, which took plac 
vicinity (while the British conquest of India in India only last year. The facts of thi 
was in progress), an Indian officer confined a massacre have been so often and so fully pub 
party. of 146 captured Europeans for a night, lished that I need only summarize them here 
during the hot weather of June, without water, In the briefest form they are as follows: -,. 
in a small room 18 feet by 14 feet and io In the month of April, 1919, a great com: 
inches, ventilated by only two small windows; pany of some 15,000 or 20,000 people, mei 
and that in the morning 123 of the number women and children, had assembled, on a reli 
(all but 23) were found to have died for want gious holiday, in a large inclosed public gard 
of water and air. ; en known as the Jallianwalla Bagh (Bag! 
Several historical investigators, who have means garden or small park), in the city o 
looked carefully into the evidence declare that Amritsar, Province of the Punjab, North-Wes: 
the story is a pure fiction,—the invention India. The people were wholly unarmed. 
of the man who wrote it, who pretended that the object of ‘their gathering was a peaceful’a 
such a tragic event happened and that he was and wholly constitutional protest against the’ 
one of the survivors. However for our presént arbitrary and unconstitutional arrest and i 
purpose let us suppose the story to be true, prisonment of two honored and law-abidin 
true in every particular. This being granted, citizens, leaders in the community. Thes 
what does it show regarding the Indian assembly convened in the afternoon. Severaf: 
people? That they are to-day barbarians? days before there had been a riot. On that 
That they are more cruel or lower in civiliza- account, General Dyer, who was in military, 
tion than the British ? Let us see. . command in the city, had that morning issue 
Beyond dispute. the story isa very shock- an order forbidding public assemblies; but thë 
ing one. Whoever in any land or age is order had been, so imperfectly published: ghat 
guilty of perpetrating such an atrocity is few if any of those who gathered in the giidi 
worthy of the very strongest condemnation. en knew of it. (This was two days i 
But let us be fair and just: Does this story any declaration of martial law). Gee 
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er, learning’ in the afternoon that a great 
pany had assembled contrary to his order, 
gwas enraged, and imagining or professing 
erthat he saw in it not only contempt of his 


ie Government, resolved to meet it with a policy 
of “frightfulness’ ‘(analogous to the Schrechlich- 
keit policy adopted by the Germans in Bel- 
t-gium and France in 1914, which Great Britain 
fand the whole world looked upon with such 
horror). To carry out his resolve he took 
3 eAifty soldiers armed with rapid firing rifles 
gand two armored tanks with machine- -guns 
peand hurried to the garden. It happened that 
o fhe entrance was so narrow that the tanks 
y pad to be left outside, but the soldiers enter- 
cd; were deployed upon elevated ground near 
fhe entrance, and at once were ordered 
mito open fire at close range on the unsuspect- 
oo crowd. Of course there was an immedi- 
mete, panic ; the assembly broke up precipitate- 
irand the amazed and frightened people rush- 
feed for the narrow exits. But the General in- 
E Eread of stopping the slaughter, turned the 
peice of his troops to where the fleeing crowd 
pas s densest and especially to the exits, which 
oon 'were choked and piled high with the 
; es dying and wounded. The deadly work 
eof “the soldiers continued for fully ten minutes, 
Band ceased only when their ammunition was 
i after 1650 rounds had been fired. 

i „According to the earlier reports the num- 
a past of the eae (some of them of course wo- 


























x ‘ihre wounded fone but according to the later 
minvestigation Commission appointed by the 
fetudian National Congress, the dead approxi- 
EXnated 1200 and the wounded 3600. When 
Eswant of cartridges put an end to the slaughter, 
Bie noble General and his troops withdrew, 
@ieaving the dead unburied and the wounded 
Pyithout care, and issuing orders of sucha 
ere as made it dangerous for the friends 
pond d relatives of the victims to render them 


so that some of the wounded 


5 kours without surgical or other aid. 

Z< When this terrible deed of General Dyer 
Awas over and knowledge of it came to the 
=Governor.of the Province and the Viceroy 
Hof India, did both those high officials hasten 
toggondemn it? On the contrary, the former 
ened to assure the General of his approval 
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; ‘official authority but signs of revolt against the 


sextended and careful investigations made by the 


3 were o to lié where they, fell for 27 . 
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demnity bill making it practically impossible 


for the General or his associates to be ade- 
quately punished for what they had done. 
Such briefly and simply is the story of the 
Jallianwalla massacre: 


Let us compare it with the Black ‘Hole 


crime, to see which is the darker. 

1. As we have already seen, the number 
suffocated in the Black Hole was 123, while 
the number slaughtered in the Jallianwalla 
Bagh was from 500 to 1200, or from 4 to 8 
times as many; while from 16 to 29 times as 
many others ( between 2000 and 3600 ) were 
wounded, many of them crippled for life. 

2. The Black Hole destruction of life 
occurred in a time of war, and the lives sacri- 
ficed were those of persons who according to 
the laws of war were enemies. The Jallianwalla 
Bagh casualties were perpetrated in a time 


_of peace, and the lives destroyed were those 
gol peaceful subjects of the very Government 


“whose officer General Dyer was. 

3, The Black Hole atrocity took place 
near the middle of the eighteenth century, 
164 years ago, in an age much less enlighten- 
ed than our own. The atrocity at the Jal- 
lianwalla Bagh was committed last year, in the 
full light of the 2oth century. 

These comparisons may well suggest at 
least two very practical questions : 

1. If that long-ago horror of 1756 proves 
the barbarity of the native government ina 
small section of India a century and a. half 
ago ( as it unquestionably does ), does or does 
not the vastly worse horror of 1919 prove the 
barbarity of many officers of the British 
Government of the Punjab of last year ? 

2. If England has a right to use the 
crime of the Black Hole (as she has been 
doing for a century anda half and is doing 
still ) as dn evidence that the Indian people 
are unfit to rule themselves, has not the 
world a right to use the far greater and 
blacker crime of the Jallianwalla “Bagh as an 
evidence that, till the year 1919, England 


- had not become civilised enough to be fit to 


tule India ? 

The reply must be in the affirmative. 
Hence the world has a right to expect 
that England will try earnestly to introduce 
civilised and up-to-date democratic methods 
of government in India and send out to 
that country to administer its affairs mien who 
ate wise, humane, righteous and sympathetic. 
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THE MEANING OF INDIA’S DEMAND FOR HOME RULE: 
An American VIEW. á 


HAT do the people of India mean 
when they agitate, as for 
years they have been doing, for 

Home Rule—for Home Rule like that of 
Canada and Australia ? Do they mean conti- 
nued slavery to the British Empire, or slavery 
of any kind ? No, they mean freedom. . Canada 
is free, Australia is free. Both make and 
administer their own laws. Their connection. 
with the Empire is voluntary: they could 
„break it if they chose ; but they prefer not 
“to break it : they see advantages in preserv- 
ing it, Thus they hold in their own hands 
the power of self-determination. Essentially 
this is what America understands India to 
mean and want. 

The Editor of the London Weekly, India, 
which is the British organ of the Indian 
National Congress, discusses this question 
well in a recent issue. Says that able English 
interpreter of India : 

“As to the question of India’s remaining or not re- 
maining in the British Empire, the position may be 
clearly “stated thus: The Policy of the Indian Nation- 
al Congress (which can be said without question to 
represent the” people of India), is, and has always 
been, self-government within the Empire. But itis and 
always must be a matter of their dwn choice. Theirs 
must be the final decision. The Congress has stood for 
self-government within the Empire, not as some seem, 
to suppose, because. loyalty to the British Empire, in 
any and all circumstances, is a sort of divine injunction 
imposed upon all the peoples who have come, either 
with or without their consent, within its capacious fold, 
but because the British Empire stands for certain 
ideals, and because Indian interests have become 
through political and economic associations inextricably 
bound up with the British Empire. For that reason 
there is ground for hope that the people of India will 
prefer to remain as part of the Empire ( as Canada 
and Australia are doing ) as soon as their aspirations 
have been met by the granting of adequate measures 
of autonomy.” 

The essential thing is, India must have 
freedom ; must have self determination. If 


and when these are assured to her, then the 


closer her association and co-operation with 
England the better. 

To be sure, England is not India’s mother- 
the mother-countiy of 
Canada and Australia ; therefore India cannot 
have just the same reasons for desiring to 
maintain permanent connection with England 
that Canada and Australia have. But, there 


may be other reasons hardly less weighty, 
l 2 | ‘the: Aale 


can a made one "of 
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many 


friendly nations, each to pursue her ow 
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equality,-- of co-operation and therefore, 
mutual advantage. Some have thought» 
distance of England from India an obsta 
to their union. But why? That Cane 
and Australia are on different sides of ‘th 
globe from England makes their union wifi 
her in some respects more desirable amta 
more useful to both parties than if they wets i 
near one another, just as the alliance betwee 
Japan and England gains certain advantage 
from the fact that one of the nations is 4 
Europe and the other in Asia. There area 
thinking minds both in Great Britain and 
in India who believe that nothing else could? 
be so great an advantage to all concerned, 
and that nothing else could doso much tp : 
preserve the peace of the world, as a great 
world-spanning, international and inter 
racial Empire, or rather Confederation, ~ 































May not a happier future have in. store. fox 
both nations, a better relation—a partnership 
in freedom, and thus a joint mission ag} 
leaders of the world to a. higher and bettetg 
civilisation ? But if they cannot be associat 
ed as real partners, each respecting an 
treating the other asan equal, and co-opers 
ting in ways to be mutually advantagecs 


then they should part as two separate an 


path and to fulfil her own distinctive mi: 
sion in the world. é 

The question of vital importance to bot 
nations, and of tremendous consequences # 
the world, is, will Great Britain be wisex 
enough and noble enough to. choose eithé 
of these courses of action? Or, will shésg 
persist in attempting to hold in subjection & 
a nation of 315,000,000 civilized peoples 
one-fifth of the entire human race-—agair 
their united wish and will? That the su 
will rise tomorrow is not more certain, than 
that a potentially mighty nation like Indi 
with a great and protid past, will not foreve 
remain a slave toany foreign power. Freedog 
is in the air of the whole world. It will coni 
and at no distant day, to the great, civilize S 
historic Indian people. Gad grant that! aes 



















'. HOW THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY ENSNARED THE PEISHWA 


A T the time when Lord Mornington landed 
| in. India, Bajee Rao was sitting on the 
i Peishwa’s musnad at Poona. He was 
destined to be the last of the Peishwas.. The 
vc great Nana-Fadnavis was spending his days in 
captivity. Disorder and conftision were rapid- 
ly setting in and there arè reasons to suspect 
that the Europeans were mainly instrumental 
. bringing about this state of affairs in the 
ahratta Empire. cs 
te Madhoji Scindhia was succeeded by his grand 
we vephew, Dowlat Rao Scindhia. Tookajee Holkar 
gwas dead. The late, resident with Madhoji, 
gcnamed Major Palmer, who had since received 
fea step in rank and hence was kiown as Lieut.- 
Colonel Palmer, had succeeded Mr. Charles 
“Malet as resident in the court ofthe Peishwa 
at Poona. The Europeans seem to have been 
disappointed with Bajee Rao, for they had ex- 
pected to secure many advantages from him. 
it will be remembered that Raghoba had promis- 


















ed them a good many things and they natural- 
ly expected that the son ‘would fulfil the spe- 
cious promises of his father. But so far Bajee 
Rao had not given them any hopes in that 
rairection, ` 

Lord Mornington had, long before landing 
fin India, made up his mind to go to war with 
“Tippeo. In the war which Lord Cornwallis 
Samade onfthat unhappy Muhammadan Prince, 
‘the sticcess of the Europeans was mainly to be 
wattributed to the assistance they received through 
metheir alliance- with the Mahrattas and. the 
Nizam. In the memorandum, dated 6th July 
RETOS, which Mr. Josias Webbe, Seretary to the 
tGovernment of Madras submitted to General 
E arris, “In consequence of his late conversation 
pupon the possibility of an early rupturé with 
Eid ippoo Sultan,” it is stated that “the experi- 
gence of Lord Cornwallis’s army proves that we 
p vere unable ta supply ourselves, or to. open 


he 


ir réat for the admission of Brinjaries until 





s half of his dominion, Tippoo was still regarded 
= asa formidable enemy. It was not considered 
© possible to attack him without the co-operation 
+ or, at least, the neutrality of the other native 


~ powergof the Deccan. Mr. Webbe truly gauged 
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the situation of the Europeans in. India, when 
he concluded his memorandum by saying :— 

“I have not studied to exaggerate any 
part of this memorandum; but seemg that 
our resotitces have, by the mere operation of 
the wart tir Europe, been reduced to a state of 
the greatest embarassment, and having no 
hope of effectual relief but in peace, I can anti- 
cipate none but the most baneful consequences 
from a war with: Tippoo. Ifthis war is to be 
a vindication of our national rights, it is clear 
that we cannot undertake it in less than six 
months ; and this delay, with a reference to our. 
national interests, may probably admit of its 
being postponed till we attain sufficient strength 
to prosecute it with vigour. But if war is- 
inevitable, and the present are judged the most ' 
advantageous circumstances under which it can 
commence, I fear that our situation is bad 
beyond the hope of remedy.” 

Not only General Harris but Lord Morning- 
ton felt that there was a good deal of truth in 
Mr. Webbe’s statement. The war with Tippoo 
was not undertaken “in less than six-months,”’ 
nay, it was ‘postponed’ till the Europeans attain- 
ed “sufficient strength to prosecute it with 
vigor.” ot f 

Lord Mornington knew that no native 
power of India would join him in his unjust 
war with Tippoo.. So he tried to ensnare’ 
the independent Sovereign Princes of India 
with his nefarious scheme of Subsidiary Alk. 
liance. In Captain. Kirkpatrick at Hyderabad, 
Lord Mornington found a worthy lieutenant to 
give effect to his scheme. But the “European 
Resident at the Peishwa’s Court, Colonel Palmer, 
did not succeed in ensnaring the Peishwa. _ 

From the public despatches of Lord Morn- 
ington it appears that, that „the Governor- 
General presumed, that- the Nizam and the 


'Mahrattas, in the event ofa war with Tippoo 


Sultan, would not be able to render any assis- 


«we had been joined by the Maratha army.’ ~ tance. to the East India Company. As has been 


already stated, there was never any occasion 
to callin the aid of any of the allies for de- 
fensive purposes against Tippoo. Therefore it 
was absurd for Lord Mornington to make 
this supposititious inability of the allies to 
render assistance in arms and menin a defen- 
sive war with Tippoo as a pretext, for robbing., 
them of their independence.. It also further A 
appears from his despatches that Lord Morn- 
ington never cared to consult the allies as to 
the advisability of making an unprovoked and 
aggressive war on Tippoo. . After having’ 
brought the Nizam within the snare of the Sub- 
sidiary Alliance, and after his failure in this © 
ditction with the Peishwa, Lord Mornington* 
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did not consider it necssary to press the Mara- 
thas to join him against Tippoo. _ 

From the perusal of Lord Mornington’s 
despatches it is evident that he wanted to keep 
the Marathas neutral rather than seek their 
co-operation against Tippoo. He was also 
anxious that the Marathas should not join 
Tippoo or invade the territories then under 
the administration of the British or their allies. 

We can understand the reason which prompt- 
ed Lord Mornington not to press the Peishwa 
or the Marathas to co-operate with him against 
Tippoo. The Marathas had been always looked 
upon with jealousy by the Europeans. When 
Lord Cornwallis had gone to war with Tippoo, 
certain members of the House of Commons 
called in question the justice and policy of the 
war. They pointed out ‘that the Mahrattas 
were the people from whom in India the great- 
;est danger impended over the interests of 
k England, and that the Mysore sovereign was 
‘valuable as a balancing power.” 

This argument must have carried great 
weight with the Governor-General in not seeking 
the co-operation of the Marathas, for itis cer- 
tain that any aid fromthe Marathas, would 
have been purchased by the cession to them, of 
a portion of the conquered territories of the 
Mysore sovereign, thus further enhancing the 
already dangerous power of the Marathas. 
To do this was not the policy of Lord Morn- 
ington. Accordingly he did not press them to 
co-operate with him against Tippoo. That 
the Mahrattas were quite capable of rendering 
military aid to the company against Tippoo 
will be shown later on. 


It was necessary to keep the Mahrattas 
neutral. Lord Mornington devised a plan by 
which he admirably succeeded in gaining this 
end. The Peishwa Bajee Rao was under the 
guidance of, and dependent upon, Dowlat Rao 
Scindhia. Without the aid of Dowlat Rao, 
Bajee Rao could never have succeeded in gain- 
ing the Peishwa’s musnad. Grant Duff writes 
that Bajee Rao’ “addressed himself to Scindhia, 
offering him four lakhs of rupees of territory, 
and whatever might be the expenses of his 
troops during the time, he should require their 
aid in asserting his lawful succession to the 
musnad. This offer was accepted.” Lord Wel- 
lesley was pleased to describe this position 
of Bajee Rao as one of captivity. But Bajee 
Rao was not such an ill-treated prisoner in 
the ‘hands of Dowlat Rao as was the unhappy 
, Nizam in the hands of the British. He never 
complained against his hard fate, if any. He 
did not ask the British to help him in his diff- 
culties; he never requested them to loosen the 
yoke of captivity which Dowlat Rao had placed 
on his neck. There wasa European Resident at 
his Court. We do not find this person ever 
making any report to the Governor-General 
regarding the presumed pitiable condition ‘of 
, the Peishwa. It is not till Lord Mornington 
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made the discovery that the Peishwa w 
unable to fulfil thesconditions of an ally, in 
defensive war against Tippoo, that we beg 


‘to hear of the Peishwa’s situation as that af 


prisoner. It was the business of the Briti 
Resident to din into the ears of the Peishwath 
Scindhia was excercising undue influence ov 
him and thus to make him discontented wi 
his lot, In plain words the Resident opened 
campaign of low intrigues against Scindh: 
Without detaching the Peishwa from Scindh: 
Lord Wellesley. found it impossible to ensnz 
the former, | 

. The Nizam had employed a large number 
French officers to discipline and train his arr 
It was thought that this French influence 
the court of the Nizam at Hyderabad was’ 
jurious to the British interests in India. It w 
therefore necessary to bring the Nizam witł 
the sphere of British influence and disband i 
force officered by the French. 

But in ‘the case of the Peishwa, there ¢ 
not exist the pretext which had served 
ensnare the Nizam. The Peishwa did not ke 
in his employ any French officers to discipli 
his troops. Therefore, it was necessary to : 
vent the pretext that he was under the und 
influence of Scindhia who of course kept a lar 
force disciplined and drilled by the French. 
was convenient for the British to forget th 
the Peishwa lay underadeep debt of gratitu 
to Scindhia, for without the timely aid of t 
latter, Bajee Rao would never have succeeded 
the Peishwa’s musnad. Ifthe British were 
very philanthropic as they would seem 
make the world believe, why did they not ma 
war atonce on Dowlat Rao Scindhia and th 
release the Peishwa from his galling yok 
The Peishwa was their ally and they suffer 
him .to’ be unduly influenced in all sta 
mattets by Scindhia. How different was t 
course they adopted towards Tippoo, wh 
it was suspected that that prince was meditz 
ing an attack on thei ally, the Raja 
Travancore ! 

Lord Wellesley pined and panted, as it we 
t6 make the Peishwa independent of-Scindh: 
which in plain\terms meant the disruption of t 
confederacy of the Mahratta states. He kne 
that the Peishwa did not stand in need of ai 
subsidiary force of the British. He knew th 
Bajee Rao was a weak man and thus if 
could be once detached from Scindhia a 
other Mahratta confederates, it would not 
dificult to rob the Mahrattas of their iné 
pendence. With this object in view, he set t 
Resident at Poona to instil into the mir 
of the Peishwa the belief that Scindhia w: 
exercising undue influence on him, that é 
the Mahratta confederates were his enemi 
and that the British alone were his true friends 

As said before, Celonel Palmer was the Res 
dent at Poona when Lord Mornington $ 
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Reetter to Colonel Palmer, marked private and 
godated Fort William, 8th July, 1798, Lord 
aVornington wrote :— . 
ot “You may be assured that it was a matter 
hee Ot real satisfaction to me that the affairs of 
-«this Government atthe Court of Poona should 
aa be in the hands of a person of your talénts 
"and experience in a moment the most critical 
Sto our interests. You will learn by my public 
instructions the nature and extent of the gene- 
ral system of policy with respect to our 
alliances, which in my judgment the present 
risis absolutely demands. I have the fullest 
onfidence in your zeal for promoting the 
iuccesses ofa plan which is. founded on prin- 
sples of justice and of all parties to be affected 
y its execution. There are only a few points 
vhich have been omitted in my public instruc- 
tions, as being more properly subjects of a 
jrivate communication. If any opportunity 
should offer of restoring Nana on conditions 
favorable to ourinterests and consistent with 
*\the general tenor of my instructions, I think 
ke-that such an event might tend to secure the 
zę permanent advantages of the proposed plan.” 
É But before this letter reached Colonel Palmer, 
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‘-Nana Fadnavis had been restored to liberty 
i>, by Scindhia. So Nana’s release was not looked 
“upon with pleasure by the British, because it 
Foawas not brought about by them ‘on condi- 
* tions favorable to their ‘interests and consis- 
= tent with the general tenor of Lord Wellesley’s 
& instructions.’ | 

>i. The capital of the Peishwas was the scene 
“of many disorders and revolutions. It is 
"impossible for any historian to positively 
“cassert the part played by the British in creat- 
«ing these disorders and bringing about these 
ve. revolutions. But itis not improbable, that the 
4. Resident at Poona fomented domestic dissen- 
“sions and court iutrigttes in order to make 
+ -the Mahrattas dependent on the British. It 
<-was the policy of Lord Mornington to create 
«disorder and confusion in the dominions of the 
> independent princes of India. Over and over 
“again in his official despatches, he gave instruc- 
tions to his subordinates ‘to take advantage of 
7». the disaffection and discontent’ that existed in 
> the native states of India, which, of course, as 
every one knows, is merely a diplomatic expres- 
sion for fomenting disaffection and discontent. 
“Had not Col. Palmer carried out the policy 
ko Governor-General would have assured him that 
x “it is a matter of real satisfaction to me that 


-° Poonah should be in the hands of a person of 
= your talents and experience in a moment the 
=. most critical to our interests.” 

>+ Nana was once more at the head of the 
Maratha affairs, and his views regarding the 
=. Europeans were well known to all. Moreover it 
<. was hot his policy to see the total annihilation 
= of the power of Tippoo. When he saw the 
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‘of Lord Mornington, it is not probable that the . 


- the affairs of this Government at the Court of’ 


Nizam ensnared by the British by their nelari- 
ous scheme of ‘Subsidiary Alliance’, without 
the knowledge of, and consultation ‘with, 
the Peishwa’s Court, he naturally became 
anxious as to the future safety and welfare of 
the Maratha Commouwealth. In a postscript 
to the letter to Col. Palmer, from which extracts 
have been given above, Lord Mornington 
wrote : 

“I cautioned you against making any commun- 
ication to the, Peishwa of my intention with 
respect to the French army at Hyderabad for 
disposing the French army in small parties, as 
itis probable that such a dispersion will have 
taken place before you can receive this despatch, 

I have given you full liberty to apprize the 
Peishwa, of the nature of the arrangement to be 
adopted at Hyderabad, feeling that it would 
be very improper to use any concealment at 
Poonah or at Hyderabad with respect to the | 
real, object of the negotiations of either 
Court.” z 

There are strong grounds for suspecting that 
the Nizam had not been fully apprized ofthe 
real nature of the scheme of the Subsidiary 
Alliance which the British were forcing on him 
almost at the point of the bayonet. It is not 
probable that the Nizam would have so easily 
parted with his independence or his faithful 
French officers, had he known the designs of the 
scheming ‘British officers. But what greatly 
offended the Marathas was that the Nizam 
should have entered into an alliance with the 
British without previously consulting them. 
It should. be remembered that the Marathas 
after inflicting the most crushing defeat on the 
Nizam at Khurdla were very magnanimous in 
their terms of peace with him. As conquerors 
they did not exact any heavy penalties from 
their vanquished foe. The Marathas naturally 
expected the Nizam to be grateful to them.’ Out 
of gratitude the Subedar of the Deccan should 
have previous to his hugging the Christians to 
his breast, given an opportunity to the 
Peishwa and the Marathas to know the real 
nature of the alliance he was going to contract 
with them. 


When Nana Fadnavis came to know of the 
Treaty which the Nizam had concluded with the 
East India Company, he became very anxious 
about the future independence of the Marathas. 
At this time he was reconciled to Scindhia, for 
he owed his liberty to him. The house of 
Holkar was also at this time subservient’ to 
that of Scindhia. Tookajee Holkar died on . 
the 15th. August, 1797, leaving “two legitimate ¢: 
sons, Khasee Rao and Mulhar Rao. Khassee 
Rao was imbecile both in mind and body, 
but Mulhar Rao was in every respect qualified 
to support the fortunes ofthe house. Disputes 
soon arose between the brothers, in which the 
illegitimate sons took the part of Muthar 
RaO, Scindhia, on being solicited by Khassee , 
Rao, readily afforded the aid of the body of | 
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moe for the purpose of agarehendiag Mulhar 
Rao, who, retusing to surrender, was “attacked, 
and maintained a desperate defence until he 
was killed. His half brothers made their escape— 
Jeswant Rao to Nagpur, and Wittoojee to 
Kolapur.” 

Thus Scindhia was the most powerful of all 
the Maratha confederates. He had an interest 
in maintaining the supremacy of the Marathas 
in the counsels of the native courts of India, 
for he had combined with the other Maratha 
confederates -at the battle of Khurdla, Nana 
Fadnavis sought his aid and he succeeded. The 
Nizam had not as yet, fulfilled the terms of the 
Treaty of Khurdla,. With his alliance with the 
British, there was no indication that the Nizam 
ever meant to pay any attention to the terms 
of the above Treaty. The British also did not 
' hold themselves responsible for the Treaty which 
their ally the Nizam had made with the 
Marathas. Of course, in his public despatch to 
Colonel Palmer, dated 8th. July, 1798, Lord 
Mornington wrote :— 

“You” will make a formal tender to the 
Peishwa in my name of my arbitration bet ween 
the Courts of the Poonah and Hyderabad, and 
Hyderabad, and Scindhia, étc.” 

But independent states never seek the arbi- 
tration of a third party. Moreover, the British 
never came to the assistance of either the 
Marathas or the Nizam when they fought the 
battle of Khurdla. This offer of aero 
therefore, appeared something like a delibé 
insult to the great Nana, the Peishwa B 

- Scindhia. 

Taking all the circumstances, narrated above, 
into consideration, the story is not quite impos- 
sible that the Matathas intended to make war 
on the Nizam and to enter into an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with Tippoo. Colonel 
Palmer, the resident at Poona, wrote to Lord 
Mornington on 8th April 1799, that 

“Rubah Ganwar, Vakeel at this Court, has 
informed Moonshee Fuckeer-ud-deen with whom 
he has long been in terms of great friendship 
and confidence, that having enquired of Jadoo 
Bauschar the State of affairs at Scindhia’s 


Durbar, Bauschar communicated to him a plan. 


concerted by the Peishwa and Scindhia to 


attack the Nizam, and eventually to form an 


alliance with Tippoo Sultan.” 


How far this story is reliable, it is not 
possible for the purposes of historical accuracy 
to positively declare. But there was nothing 
improbable in this. This shows, if anything, 
great statesmanship on the part of Scindhia. 
Scindhia had beensmarting under the ill-treatment 
he had received at the hands of the. Governor- 
General. Lord Mornington wanted that Scindhia 
should leave Poona, because it was presumed 
that he was exercising undue influence over the 
Peishwa and it was also feared that the discip- 
lined corps of Scindhia might render assistance to 
_Tippoo, if Dowlat Rao remained in the, Deccan, 
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Lord Mornington wrote to Colonel Paliner. Ke; 
the 8th. July, 1798 :-— T 

“Ihave already observed that the pre 
position of the army of Scindhia operates 
an effectual assistance to the cause of Tiphuog 
Sultan; if an alliance offensive and defensixey 
had been formally concluded between ‘thege 
two powers, Scindhia could not render aare 
acceptable service to Tippoo, than he “nog 
performs by holding in check both the alli 
the Company.” | 

Thus the return of Scindhia to Hides à 
was considered a great political necessiti 
This was effected in a way which brings Wot 
prominence the crooked methods employe aT 
by the Governor-General in all his dealingsg 
with the Indian sovereigns of India. Care y 
Grant Duff writes :— ge 

“The reported designs of Zuman Shah, T 
of Cabul, and grandson of Ahmad’ Sha ig 
Abdallee, a name ‘terrible to Mahrattas, were 
strongly set forth, by the British agents,’ pce 
order to induce Scindhia to return for ‘the 
protection of his dofninions in Hindusthan.’” 

Mr. Mill writes :— os 

“In 1798, a belief, but solely derived fre 
rumour, of vast preparations making by t 
Afghan, for the invasion of India, was excit 
anew. The apprehensions, however, of $ 
British government were allayed, by intellige 
reçeived toward the end of September, “th 
the disturbances within the dominions ofif 


-Shah had compelled him to leave his capita i 
and march to Kandahar. 


But this was speediiem 
followed by reports, that the 10th of Octob pi 
was fixed’fort' commencing his march fro rig 
Cabul towards Hindusthan ; and though ‘thie 
reports was held vera 
doubtful, the English Government deemed: rti 
their - duty T to take every precantic i 
against the possibility of an event, which 
combined with the designs of Tippoo and theg 
French, might become “of the most Seriorsy 
importance. Endeavours were used to prev 
upon Doulat Rao Scindhia to return from °t 
South, and put his dominions in the bg 
posture of defence; and great hopes were eys 
pressed, that he would follow this advice: 
litters Lhe fact appears to be that 
Scindhia knew,the improbability of being inyad 
ed by the Shah; and though such invasa 
would bring on him greater evils thata 
would bring on the Government of any ot a 
State, he chose to remain at Pgona, for the : 
promotion of those objects of which he w 
there in eager pursuit.” 
The English had a purpose to serve, 
spreading the reported designs of Zemaun Sh 
It was not Lord Mornington alone, but: 
predecessors also had done the same. ; 
Thus Mr. Mill writes ~~ & 
“The threat of Zemaun Shah, King”o 
Abdallees, or Afghans, became a conve 
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‘Projected INNOVATIONS. encena j The object 
30f:-the Shah, as announced by rumour was, 
Wo re-establish the house of Timur, to which 
She was nearly related, and restore the true 
Taith in the empire of the Great Moghul.” 

¿n It appears to us, that Lord Mornington 
made use of, if not fabricated, the reported 
sGesigns of the Afghan sovereign, to go to wat 
twith Tippoo and to detach Scindhia from assist- 
iing Tippoo or entering into an alliance with 
tbat Muhammadan Prince, 

y“ “As said before, the threat of Zemaun Shah’s 
deported designs had no effect on Seindhia.. He 
teroained in Poona assisting the Peishwa. 








Anterests of the Government Ofthe East India 
ReOmpany at Scindhia’s Court. Qne of the first 
SA British Resident at Seindhia’s Court. The 
“British had to see the advantages which re- 
sulted to them by keeping a resident at the 
‘ourts of the native princes of India. ‘These 
Hesidents have enabled them in gaining power 
in India which their highly trained and dis- 
iGiplined soldiers and generals would not have 













Rig Poona. Colonel Collins did not go to Poona 
But to Scindhia’s capital in Hindusthan, At 


phot known. In his letter to Colonel Collins, 
B Mornington wrote :— 

yi “My conversation with you, at Barrackpore, 
epprized you of my ideas with regard tó the 
objects of your mission. | 
wo -The question which will demand your imme- 
wdinte attention will be, the best -mode of 
securing the strongest barriers against Zemaun 
®oeobah, not only with a view to the present 
Hyyoment but to all future contingencies......,... 


ee The return of Scindhia to that quarter, attend- 
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sed as such an event must. be by therestoration of 
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Ess power to a considerable degree of efficiency, 


“appears to me to be the best possible means of 
ue 


+ 


mcnecking the motions of the Shah; especially 
Reis it must ever be the interests of Scindhia 
4 within his own dominions ) to cultivate our 
idriendship, and to co-operate with tis in oppos- 
mang any invader, and above'all, a Mahammadan 
mipiunderer. Scindhia, therefore, has been the 










object of my unremitting attention, If he 


should return to Hindusthan, you will imme- 
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of Lord Mornington ‘was -to reappoint, 


' the 


BGated Fort William, 15th September 1798, Lord 
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diately apply yourself to the commencement of 
negotiation with him, for the purpose of framing 
a defensive treaty against the Shah.” 

It is evident then that the objects of des- 


patching - Colonel Collitis to Scindhia’s Court 


were to induce Scindhia to return to Hindu- 
sthan from the Decean. But, as said before, 
Scindhia did not credit the rumour with respect 
to the Shah’s invading India. He did not 
remove from Poona.” It was necessary to 
adopt other means. Although the actual means 
which Colonel Collins had adopted to bring 
about the return of Scindhia into Hindusthan, 
is nowhere put in black and white, it is not very 
difficult to guess their nature. It appears 
to us that Colonel Collins adopted the same 
means which the Governor-General recom- 
mended the Governor of Bombay to pursue — 
in order to prevent Zemaun Shah from invad- 
ing India, In his letter to the Hon. Jona- 
than Duncan, dated Fort William, 8th October 
1798, Lord Mornington wrote :— 

“Tt has been suggested to me, andel under- 
stand it was the opinion of Sir Charles Mallet, 
that a further diversion of the Shah’s force 
might be created by our affording certain 
encouragement to the nations occupying the 
Delta and lower parts of the Indus, who have 
been stated to be much disaffected to the 
Government of the Shah; LIwish you to give 
this point the fullest and most serious consi- 
deration; to state to me your ideas upon 
it ;“and in the meanwhile to take any imme- 
diate steps which shall appear proper and 
practicable to you.” ‘ 

It appears tous that Colonel “Collins took 
steps similar to those mentioned above which 
Governor-General. recommended to the 
Governor of Bombay, for inducing Scindhia to 
return to Hindusthan. He fomented disaffec- 
tion and discontent among the troops and 
subjects of Scindhia. The probability of his 
doing so is heightened by the fact that Lord 
Mornington looked upon Scindhia as an enemy. 
Since the days of Mr. Macpherson, the officiat- 
ing successor of Mr. Warren Hastings, every 
Governor-General had secretly tried to reduce 
the power of Scindhia. Lord Mornington, not- 
withstanding all that he did, firstly, by 
spreading the reported designs of Zemaun 
Shah and secondly by despatching Colonel 
Collins to Scindhia’s court to create disaffec- 
tion and discontent in Scindhia’s territories, 
failed in inducing Scindhia to return to Hindu- 
sthan. Mr. Mill writes :— 

' Notwithstanding, the hopes, however, which 
had been fondly entertained of a defensive 
alliance with Scindhia, the authorities in India 
(i e, Lord Mornington ) wrote to the autho- 
rites in England in the following terms:  - 

“From the letter to the Resident with 
Doulat Rao Scindhia, dated the 26th of October, 
you will observe, that Scindhia’s continuance 
at Poona, the dissensions and disaffection which - 
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prevail among his E and the un- 
settled and precarious state of his authority in 
Hindusthan, have prevented our taking any 
further steps for carrying the intended arrange- 
ments with effect.” 

The dissensions and disaffection among 
Scindhia’s commanders, “and the unsettled and 
precarious state of” Seindhia’s “authority in 
Hindusthan,’’ seem to have been, as stated 
before, brought about by the English, for 
these were discovered when it was found im- 
possible to induce Scindhia to return to 
Hindusthan. 

“Tt was in the beginning of October (1798 ),” 
continues Mr. Mill, “that the authorities in 
India delivered if to the authorities in England, 
as their opinion, that the greatest advantages 
would arise from a connexion with Scindhia. 
Before the. end of the same month, they find 
the circumstances of Scindhia to be such, that 
no further steps for carrying the intended 
arrangements into effect are accounted advis- 
able. Again, the inability of Scindhia. from 
the disaffection of his commanders, and the 
tottering state of his authority, were now 
made the foundation on which measures of 
policy were built.” 

Lord Mornington made a discovery that 
Scindhia was intriguing with Vizier Ali of Oudh. 
As we do not find any allusion to this in- 
trigue in any official records we are justified 
in “expressing our opinion that this alleged 
intrigue of Scindhia was a fabrication of Lord 
Mornington. Dating his letter from Fort St. 
George, March 3rd, 1799, and marking it 
“private,” Lord Mornington wrote to Colonel 
Palmer :— 

“I employ this private mode of communica- 
tion for the purpose of informing you of a 
circumstance which has just now come to my 
knowledge. 

An original letter from Ambajee Scindhia’s 
principal “commander in Hindusthan has been 
found among the papers of the Vizier Ali, which 
were takeh at the attack of Madhoo Doss’s 
garden, from which it appears that a treaty has 
been secretly concluded by Ambajee, on the part 
of Poia Rao Seindhia, with Vizier Ali. 


% $ R % 


The treaty itself is not in possession of 
Government, but from Ambajee, and from the 
letters from Kamgar Khan, Namdar Khan, 
and other papers belonging to Vizier Ali, there 
can be no doubt that “the principal objects of 
this treaty are of the most hostile nature to the 
Company, aud they are proposed to be accom- 
plished by placing Vizier Alt on the Musnud of 
Oude, by means of the assistance of Scindhia, 
and by the establishment ofthe union of in ter- 
ests between Scindhia and Vizier Ali. 

You will bé cautious not to disclose your 
knowledge of this circumstance to any person 
whatever, but you will endeavour, consistently 
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nel Palmer did not take the „troub 
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which may tend to ioy light on the motte 
and objects of thig flagrant act of treachery#4 
the part of Doulat Rao Scindhia ; ; and yo 
keep a vigilant eye on all his proceedings, 
the earliest information of them to me.” 4 

' While this alleged “flagrant act of trea 
on the part of Doulat Rao Scindhia has 
been proved, this much is certain that, 
Governor-General’s conduct towards the ‘st 
sor of Madhoji Scindhia savours of foul: 
chery. While to all outside appearantes 
British professed great friendship and regar 
Doulat Rao Scindhia, as evidenced from the 
that a Resident was sent to his Court, ERE 
neverthfless did not scruple to secretly adep 
questionable means to bring about his | tf 
If this was not treachery, the word has | 
significance. Sa 


On that very date, Lord Mornington wie 
a private letter to Colonel Kirkpatrick, oh 
Resident of Hyderabad. In it he enclosed 
copy of his letter to Colonel Palmer and wrdé¢é 
“I recommend the important intellig gence Wine 
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relying on your discretion for an exact. of obs 2 
vance of the same secrecy which I have enya, aa 
Colonel Palmer to observe. It does not appes 


to me to be re in the present mommy oe 


think it would be highly necessary in my h naa 
to point that minister’s particular attenttg 
to the probability of some attempt on thé: F an 
of Doulat Rao Scindhia against the Nizang 
territories, during the progress of our operatig 
against Seringapatam.” | 
This allegation of treachery served as a hit 
to the British Residents at Poona and Hyder 
bad to conspire and plot against Scindhia. Whe 
appeared to Lord Mornington to be 
probability of some attempt on the part;@ 
Doulat Rao Scindhia against the Nizam’s. i i 
tories,” was made by Colonel Palmer to ap 
as almost.a certainty. Almost immediats tt 
receiving Lord Mornington’s letter, from w 
extracts have been given above, the Residen 
Poona discovered that Doulat Rao Scad 
had been concerting plans for attacking 34i 
Nizam. Dating his letter from Poona, Apri 3 
1799, Colonel Palmer wrote tot Lord Morn $ 
ton that, . ; 
“Rubah Ganwar, Vakeel at this Co 
has informed Moonshee Fuckeer-Ud-Deen -wit 
whom, he had long been on terms of pred 
friendship and confidence, that having encuiré 
of Jahdoo Bausthar the state of affairs 
Scindhia’s Durbar, Bauschar communicated 
him a plan concerted by the Peishwa 3 
Scinfhia to attack the Nizam, and event 
to form an alliance with Tippoo Sultan.” — 
it will be noticed that Colonel Palmer 
ged in the name of the Peishwa also: 
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(Shndation in truth. In his letter from which 
extract has been given above, the Resident 
‘ates that he could not find out how far the 
lleged treachery on the part of the Peishwa 
nd Scindhia was reliable. ` But nevertheless he 
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E “The following. passages are.a free trans- 
Bation of portions of an article on ‘the 
misoct, Rabindranath Tagore, by René 
pu , which was given the place of honour 
as Cahiers Idealistes Francais.” 
; iey refer to Rabindranath’s lectures on 
p Nationalism’, which left a\deep i impression 
cupon European thought towards the end 
Fof-the war. It will be remembered by the 
$ ae of the Modern Review, how 
Romain Rolland himself translated those 
giectures which the Poet delivered in Japan, 
wand wrote about them. In what follows, 
pe bave givenja series oftranslated extracts, 
Brom a much longer article in French. I 
a A not aimed at literalness. My is 




















Sen | “Master Kis writest in a 
See Primordial wisdom 
Mingled with modern thougit m 


fat the Imperial University of Tokio, in Japan, 
mehe word, that transcends all time and space, 
AS ‘reached us,—even as your Eastern sun 
res ai westward to open our _— 


a o its a the puissance of pure Scie ce— 
moot that material science of capitalist indistri- 
D Nope has oe itse elf in the robes of 
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mentioned these rumours to bon Mornington, 
because he knew that in that way be would 
carry favor with the Governor-General. d 
( To be continued. ) * 
| MARATHA. 








RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


“By RENE GHIL. i e 


your own sacred scriptures, —that the work of 
poetry is only of value, where it establishes a 
point of, human contact at the meeting place 
of the two eternities of Thought and Feeling. 
My own verse started from the Evolution 
doctrine of the world and dwelt upon that in 
meditation. 

“I was repulsed by the teaching of the 
“survival of the fittest’ and the ‘super-man’ 
with their egoisms and their animal appetites. 
I turned to a law of love and harmony, which 
seemed to me to inter-penetrate and work 
through Matter, and ever lead life upwards. 

“I wrote then the truth, which is an axiom,~— 


Being arises from knowledge, 

“He who shall know, shall be. 
From Thought and Being, 

- With mighty movément of feling, 
Matter, through its changing unity, 

Evolves eternally in Fits “diverseness, 
Whose All,—the Unity Self- knowing, — 

Is Thou ! 


“Now, in the moderh Western world, we have 
given a mission to Poetry to catch in its songs 
the visions and emotions of the world that 
palpitates with activities, mechanical and 


chemical, placing at their service a utilitarian 
and soulless science. The ever-increasing 
struggle between labour and accumulated 


capital has issued in a new slavery. 

“I have seen in all this, not progress, but a 
deviation, a plethora of unnatural organisation. 
In the West intellect,—the moral and spiritual 
sense by which man feels himself united to the 
universe,—has not advariced side by side with 
material expansion; the latter has become 
abnormal. | 

‘Seer of the Future! Your vision now re- 
assures my. own, when it foresaw the awakening 
of the soul of Asia, which, you have told us, 

4s immortal and will appear again and again 
in man’s ‘history.’ 

“I was certain that new births would take 
place in your lands, and I have said in my 
poems about your people, - 


Teese are they that shall awake once more, 
These shall start } anew, > Py 
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These who slept for long in the past, 
These who were slaves, 
See, out of their very weariness, 
Sons arise ! 
“Master, the poem I have written ends with 
a profound hope, that the wisdom of the two 
hemispheres of the world will unite in one stream 
of the future. These are my words,— 
“And so, countries of the Sunset, 
Children of the West, 
Perchance, one day it is destined, 
By the side of railroads and ships, 
And the empire of the air........ 
Perchance, it is destined, 
That all men and all gods shall unite 
In that heaven on earth when all races 
Shall return to their massed unity.” 


“This wish will pass into action, if the whole 

of Asia will listen to your inspired voice. You 

Should not cease to warn Asia, that ‘feeling the 

responsibility which it accepts atthe hand of 

the modern time, it should not become a mere 
repetition of the west.’ | 

“Your East, taking the instruments of modern 
activity, which the applied science of the West 
has brought into existence, should not make 
too much of them, but learn how to give them 
their proper value and to keep itself unspotted, 
whole, and immortal. 

The West, burning what it had adored,—the 
Monster of gold and lead, to which it made its 
sacrifices of body and soul,—will one day repu- 
diate its hard arrogances. It will repent for 
having instituted its own savage. fetish rites, 
and for not having known and followed your 
ancient spiritual wisdom. ‘ 

“Tt is in the nature of things, that the imevit- 
able curve of the future should revert towards 
your countries of the East. You and yours, and 
something of out own imperishable France, 
should be united and mingled in one Thought, 
to work for distant results. : 

“You have spoken about ‘the natural in- 
stinct of man, crying out for simplicity, beauty 
and the plenitude of leisure,—that plenitude 
of leisure’ is unknown to Europe,—that leisure, 
where one pauses to listen to the great silence of 
the flood of being and of things, which pass 
within us......”? ` 

[The writing ends thus abruptly. I have 
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THE QUEST 
By Serra Devi. 


HE two houses stood side by side. They 
looked somewhat. alike from the ex- 
terior, but there the likeness ceased. 

The inmates were totally unlike in every 
respect. The first house was occupied hy 
-Bepin, who had a very heavy purse and a de- 


+ 
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` through matter. Consciousness and knowledge:3 
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QUEST Í STL 
given only some of its salient passages. The = 


argument appears tqrun as follows :— ee 

Rene Ghil recoghises an identity of feeling.“ 
between his own published poems and they 
Poet’s Lectures. His own mind had been nur 
tured on the doctrine of pure science,—not ti 
materialistic science of the day, which includ 
the mechanical ideas of industrial capitalis: 
and the doctrine of the survival of the fittes 
but that pure Science, which is the Poem of theis 
Universe, This recognises only one principle—that z 
of harmony, or love, working perpetually » 














are the climax of this interpenetrating process of # 
matter by soul. This principle of unity, on 
harmony, or love, is discernible in the wonderful "2% 
intuitive philosophy of the East. But the. 
modern world of the West has become domina-'% 
ted ‘by a soulless utilitarianism, which does not’ 2 





deviation. Rene Ghil prophesied what would #5 
lappen more than twenty years ago and it has} 
come true. Hse 
| The writer now looks forward eagerly aud: 
anxiously to the East to redress the balance 486 
aud he has seen in Rabindranath the awakening: 
of the East which he himself also predicted? :4 
He hopes that the sufferings and miseries ofn% 
the West will not have been in vain, but thate"@ 
Providence will use them as the means of uniting: 
the two hemispheres of the world’s thought,—:s 
the East and the West,—together. He trusts % 
that France may have a share in this reconcilia="% 
tion. lg AN 






This profound hope willbe realised, if thei% 
East refuses to follow the West and keeps itself xg 
intact and whole. Rabindranath’s messaged 
needs repeating again and again: It cannot beng 
said too strongly, that the intuitive philosophy <4: 
of the East is the only pure Science. It has 4; 
reserved the East, all these many centuries, 
rom destruction. The West will have to bow <$; 
down its arrogant head and reject its false gods* 
The future lies with the East. Through the help: >! 
of the East humanity will find its true simplicity) =34 
beauty and plenitude of leisure. This silent-/# 
leisure, which must be learnt b¥ the West from! #! | 
the East, will allow the soul of man to listen to +? 
the music of the life of God within.—C. F, A.J] #3 
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cidedly violent temper. The second house hac 

for its nominal master Hemendralal, who’: 
was kept in order at home by his wife ang. 
the office by his master. As regards moe 
he was a great adept in the art of spendi 
more than he ever earned. Nobody eyerfo 
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‘out the reason why two such persons become 


“friends, but their friendship endured for a 


- long time like some other unreasonable things 
= of this world. : 


~ houses at the same time. 


Death entered to take its toll of both 
Hemendralal with 


_his last breath entrusted his wife and infant 
- daughter to the care of Bepin, while Bepin’s 
_ wife, too, finished her earthly career the very 
same evening. Bepin sat alone in the dark 
` trying to rearrange his life, which this shock 


tis had thrown into chaos. 


The neighbours took 


‘charge forthe time being of his motherless 


son Ajoy. 
widow next door penetrated to his ears from 
-time to time. 
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Di nothing but some debts. 
~.off and brought the widow and the fatherless 
giri to live in his own house. 


mE 


The wails of the newly made 


Hemendralāl had managed to leave behind 
So Bepin paid them 


This arrange- 


ment did not at all meet with the approval of 
"his widowed elder sister, who had -come to 
-_ keep house for him. But to her intense disap- 
“,pointment she found no opportunity what- 
: ¿ever of giving vent to her feelings. 


But to the remaining member of the 


family this arrangement was eminently satis- 


„factory. The boy Ajoy had hitherto led a: 
‘rather cheerless and lonely existence. 
+ father used to show great consistency in the 


cana) arte 
w 


His 


> belief that an old tutor, who lived in the house, 


n» was sufficient company for 


his son. But 


when the child Sulata entered the family with 


Aes 
ae, 


athe approval 
° Ajoy could make friends with her without fear _ 
= of hindrance. 


of the master ofthe house, 


Sulaté was then five and 


„Ajoy four years her senior. So the friendship 


< became a fast one. 


But the children- began to grow up ina 


¿way which paid scant respect tothe law of 
jheredity. Ajoy, the son of hasty-tempered 
‘and practical Bepin, became more and more 
“emotional and unpractical as the years rolled 
:-on, while the daughter of gentle and harmless 
‘= Hemendralal developed such an amazin 

“amount of high spirits that all well-bred 
“people were shocked. She was like a moun- 
“tain torrent just broken loose from a stony 


` prison. | 
-eyes, but the girl’s eyes held lightning in their 


The boy had dreamy and. thoughtful 


Bepin’s temper began to get 


` ruffled at this state of affairs, but he was ata 
- loss for a remedy. 


But the crisis arrived on the day when 


: Ajoy presented his costly wrist-watch to a poor 


„friend and 


forgot to. mention it at home. 
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Bepin lost all patience and shouted, “If I do 


not send you toa boarding house tomorrow, 
my name is not Bepin. 
the sweat of my brow is not to be wasted by 
such as you. I will drive such nonsense out 


of you. I think I had better send Sulata too ; | 


it is impossible to get a good bringing up in 
this house.” | 
Sulata’s mother was shocked out of speech. 


Sulati was now about to be thirteen and her 


mother was already giving anxious thought to 
the question of her marriage. And now this 
undreamt-of talk of a boarding school ! 
Sulata’s mother founda willing ally in 
Ajoy’s aunt. Whoever heard of a girl of 
thirteen being sent to a boarding school ? 
But it required courage to oppose any of 
Bepin’s plans. The task was, however, 


unexpectedly. She shook her head with its 
thick curls in violent disagreement and cried 
out, “{ am not going to a boarding school.” 
Bepin had not expected this. But he 
brightened up for some reason or other and 
said: “Hum ! well, you do not need it mach.” 
On the day of Ajoy’s departure, his aunt 
and Sulata’s mother nearly cried their eyes 
out. Sulatā went about with a sulky ex- 


The mohey I earn by | 


rendered easy by Sulata’s taking their side ¥. 


pression: on her face, but just as Ajoy was- 


about to get into the carriage, which was to 
take him to the station, she jumped in before 
him with a „small bundle in her arms and 
cried, “I shall go with. you.” 


But this time she had to submit to defeat. | 


Ajoy himself tried to induce her to get out 
of the carriage with many entreaties. “You 


know very well, Sulu, you cannot go to the 


same boarding school with me: Then, why 
do you behave like a child? Please get 
down, you are making father angry.” 

But the girl sat immovable like a rock. 
At last Bepin lost patience and .took her 
out by force, .Sulata threw the bundle at 
him, ran in and shut herself up in her room. 
Ajoy came back to take leave of her and 
pushed at the door once or twice. But get- 
ting no response, he went away disheartened. 
Sulatä remained without food the whole 
day. 
and made life unbearable for the other in- 
mates ‘of the house with her weeping. Only 
Bepin seemed unaccountably pleased. “The 
gril has grit,” he remarked ; “it would have 
been much better if she had beena boy and 
Ajoy a girl.” 


Next morning, Sulata rushedto her mother 


fe Meet ao Med F 


She tore up all her books and papers, #: 
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-as soon as she left her bed and asked eagerly, 
“Has any letter come from Ajoy ?” 

Her mother left her question unanswered 
and said ina tone of sharp reproof, “Why 
„do you call him Ajoy; you unmannerly girl ? 
Is not he four years your senior ? Can not 
you call him Dada ?”* 

Sulata shook her head. 
said, “I can beat him yet in a fight. 
has not the letter come ?” 

Her mother dismissed her, telling her 
not to be silly. Sulatā wandered about the 
house, her heart full of a strange sense, of 
desolation. The door of Ajoy’s room stood 
wide open, revealing the emptiness within. 
Her eyes filled with tears, but she forced 
them back. She thought weeping silly and 
childish. Her sorrow suddenly changed into 
“anger and her wild pranks nearly drove 
the two old ladies out of their wits. 

The letter from Ajoy arrived in due time. 
Sulat&é was then sitting on .the stairs, busy 
painting a mental picture, on which she 
lavished a wealth of colours, which -youthful 
imagination alone possesses. She would die 
before Ajoy could arrive to see her. The 
thought of the terrible remorse and grief of 
her playmate when he would find her dead, 
caused her own eyes to fill with tears. But 
the advent. of the postman suddenly broke 
through her day-dreams, she rushed down and 
snatched: away the letter from Ajoy’s aunt, to 
whom it was addressed. But it contained 


“I will not,” she 
But 


nothing for her, he had not eyen mentioned. 


her once. The tears could not be forced back 
this time. She had never thought of the 
possibility that anyone with the exception 
of herself could have the right of resenting 
harsh behaviour and give .vent to the resent- 
ment ina practical way. She . had always 
punished, but to be punished was a most 
unpleasant novelty. She was furious with 
rage and humiliation. But Ajoy was out 
of her reach and soher anger did not find 
its natural remedy. 

Ajoy unexpectedly received a letter from 
Sulata. The only news it contained was 


that, long before Ajoy would get back home 


“Or the summer vacation, Sulaté would go 
away tothe house of some uncle,’ unheard- 
of before. So he might be quite sure that he 
would not. be bothered by a wicked and ugly 
girl again. The tears rushed into the eyes 
of the boy as he read this letter. He read 
{g . ,@ 
i - Bat for elder-brother. 
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meaning, and it was 


window with a sharp rattle. 


_peeped at him. 
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between the lines, and found out the hidden’ 
one which satisfied = 
his homesick heart. 

There were two persons who counted | the: 2 
days before the summer vacation with equally, 
eagerness, and at last the much-looked-forss 
day dawned, Ajoy got down from the train 
and look ed around with expectant eyes to see” 
if there was any one come to welcome hing a 
back. But there was none. Bepin had’ 
forbidden it, because he thought it would, F 
stand in the’ way of Ajoy’s learning to be-4 
practical.» He was old enough to look me 
himself; so why should any one go to thes? 
station for him ? “Si 

With the help of a porter Ajoy somehow. $ 
collected his luggage and got into a carriage: y% 
But his heart felt heavy within him. 4 
home was'a long way off from the station.. 
The tired horses plodded on across the dusty 
and deserted road. P 

Suddenly a 
















stone struck the carriages 
Ajoy looked up 
with a start. A huge and ancient banyan: 
tree stood by the roadside and from among its 
tangle of hanging roots and foliage a faced 
It disappeared, as soon as he: a 
got down from the carriage and ran towards 
the tree. 

Ajoy caught her and asked with eager tt 
ness, “So you came for me, Sulu? You have. ‘ 
not gone away yet ?” E 

Sulat& tried to make her voice soun 
immensely indifferent as she answered, “Qh; 
yes, I am going away very soon, in a day © oih i 
two. Icame out simply for a walk.” But for 
all her studied indifference she clasped hüs 
hand in both her own and got up into the? 1 
carriage with him. All the way home, shë; 
chattered incessantly, but the mythical uncle: 
had very little part in it. 

The carriage stopped before the house 
Sulatā’s mother rushed out and dealt her ‘4: 
slap as soon as she got down. “Where havè 
you been, you wicked girl >” she cried. “What 4 4 
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‘am E to do with you? Have you not any i 


sense of propriety ?” “I have never set eyes” 
on such a girl as you,” said Ajoy’s aunt, ally. 
sympathising with the angry mother. : 
Sulata tore herself off from her mother’s $ 
hands, while her eyes flashed in rebellion:’3 3 
She stood with her back against a door, in the 
attitude of a deer at bay. As her mothers 
advanced' again towards her, Ajoy threw 
himself between them and cried, “Is this: tober 
her reward, pe anes she was. the. only perzi] 
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7 this house who cared anything whether I 


tears rolled down his face. 
e Itwas at this juncture that Bepin appeared 
to welcome his son. At the sight of his son’s 
Re Pde he flared up in an instant. “So this is 
a ` the result of four months’ boarding life ?” he 
e- angrily shouted. “What am I ‘to do with 
you, you good-for-nothing snivelling boy ? 
a I his girl is worth ten of you.” 
a  Sulatā assumed the defensive at once. in 
3 order to protect Ajoy. “Why did mother 
BN “Strike me then ?” She asked. “Why don’t you 
Be. scold her ? Ajoy has a perfect right to cry. 
R a ‘I will weep as much as I like and as long as 
ES ei T like. l will go on shrieking the whole day. 
p 1 do not'care what you do.” 
“=... The affair stopped there for the time 
‘being. The ladies of the family were busy 
paying off their arrears of love to Ajoy with 
compound interest. Fortunately for his son 
it was a very busy time for Bepin, he had a 
Sx great contract in hand, and had no time to 
#.. spare for the training of Ajoy. Sulaté began 
“to spend the whole day in Ajoy’s room, 
calmly ignoring the frowning face of her 
mother and the strong hints regarding the 
proper behaviour for girls which emanated 
from Ajoy’s aunt. Sulata knew well enough 
that she could count upon a strong ally 
whenever occasion would demand it. She 
had only to make enough noise to make 
Bepin arrive on the arena, and from past 
Bewtdexperience she had learnt that he would 
Pe never go over to the side of the enemy. 

‘« But the brief vacation passed away 
gpnly too soon. Ajoy started for Calcutta 
again. At the time of his departure Sulata 




















































nation whatever for beating people or tearing 
t-e things, which were her usual way of showing 
=" that she was unhappy. 
s But Sulata’s mother now became anxious 
The girl was approaching 
yd yet the master of the house 
ae no sign that he recognished her as 
arriageable. The two old ladies did their best 
:to remind him of his neglected duty. He heard 
“them in silence for a day. or two and at last 
es burst’ out, “If she must be married, then 
© Ajoy shall marry her. I will not give her 
Ri away to.a stranger.” Sulata’s mother now 
, breathed again ; she had great faith in 
Bepin’s words. 


Sulaté’s letters were the ae solace 
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£. lived or died ?” His voice hecame choked and 


t Ajoy Terpivea i in „hbis exile, ee an 






not contain much news, but as Ajoy used to 
hold up the letters before his eyes, he did 
not see the handwriting, childish and unform- 
ed; but a pair of large merry eyes and a 
face full of laughter floated before his vision. 
The smal] and untidy room used to become 
bright and cheerful for a while. His fellow stu- 
dents tried to crack jokes about these letters, 
but patient as he was in everything else, here 
he became furious and the witty fellows 
had to give him up in despair. Bepin had 


found out the very’ place where a boy had 


to become practical in order to exist, but 
with unthought-of perversity Ajoy success- 
fully defied his environments and remained 
as unpractical and emotional.as before. 

His examination was drawing near. So 
Bepin forbade him to come home for the Puja 
vacation. Somehow or other Ajoy passed4 
the Matriculation. But no sooner was the 
result published than Bepin informed his son 
that travelling was a great aid to education, 
and so he had arranged that Ajoy was to see 
the world for a month or two before joining 
a college. Ajoy had to set out on his travels, 
though his whole heart yearned for his home. 
He was furious with his fathér and did not 
write to him once within two months. At 
last having been relieved of all his luggage 
and ready money through the mercy of one“ 
of his fellow-travellers, he was obliged to cut 
short his travels, and arrived in Calcutta, 
having secured the fare thereto by selling his 
fountain pen. , He now joined a college and 
took up his, residence in a hostel. L 

But the dream of Bepin never came true. 


-Ajoy remained unpractical in spite of the 


hardening influences of University and hostel. 
He became more and more inattentive to his- 
studies, he failed to attend his classes four 
days out of seven. He refused to stir out - 
of his room and spent the time in day-dream- 
ing. Jests and witty remarks passed over 
his head, without his being aware of them. 
His fellow boarders indulged in amateur de- 
tective work to their hearts’ content, but soon 
gave it up as a bad job, because after many 
and arduous searches amidst his private pro- 
perty they failed to discover any token of 
his’ lady-love. Not a photograph, not even ° 
a book of poems dedicated to the fair one ! 
Ajoy failed in the Intermediate and nearly 
drove his father crazy. This time the boy was 
sent to Bombay to study science, as a last 
resource. He had strict orderstnot to return | 
home before Succ enp his studies: 
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But though all the plans he made for him 
were being rendered futile by his incorrigible 
son, yet Bepin had the satisfaction of seeing 
his ward develop intoa sprightly and beau- 
tiful girl, without any effort of his own. Her 
mother tried her hardest to make a young 
lady out of this child of nature and failed 
completely. The hair of both the old dames 
nearly stood on end thinking of the terrible 
future in store for this strange girl. | 

For want of human companions Sulata 
soon began to make friends with Bepin’s 
bookshelves. Her spare time she spent in 
taking care of the jungle which was situa- 
ted behind their house and which she insisted 
on calling a garden. She had also to write 
to Ajoy once ina while. But the letters be- 
gan togetfew and far between, as Bepin 
had some objection to her writing frequently 
to Ajoy. Sometimes months passed without 
bringing a letter. from Sulaté. The hungry 
heart of Ajoy fed on the old letters till a new 
one arrived. Then he became engrossed 
with the thought of answering it. Thus his 
young life revolved round these trifling 
scratches of a pen. 

Suddenly Ajoy’s aunt was put in mind of 
the fact that she was getting old and must . 
povide for the other world. It was arranged 
for her to spend the remaining days of her 
life in holy Benares. Before leaving for that 
place, she wanted to see Ajoy again. Bepin 
was adamant at first, but the copious shower 
of tears to which his sister treated him, soon 
made him give way. Ajoy received two 
letters at the same time. The first contained 
the news that he was to go home for four or- 
five days. The second informed him among 
other things that within afew days Sulata 
was to complete her sixteenth year and be- 
come a dignified member of society. 

The day before starting for Calcutta Ajoy 
paid visits to all the shops of his acquaintance 
in order to buy a birthday present for Sulata. 
But his ideas regarding feminine taste were 
rather vague. He took up thing after thing 
only to put them down again lest they should 
prove to be ridicuusly unsuitable. A friend, 
relieved him at last. He advised Ajoy to 
start for Calcutta without buying anything? 
As the friend in question had a sister, he 
confidently promised that with her help he 
would buy just the thing for Ajoy and send 
it to him by post. s 

- But this time Ajoy did not meet any 
_. young dryad. on some wayside tree. Even 
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when he reached home, the first face he$ 
was not Sulat@’s. He felt hurt and thoy 
Sulaté must be angry with him for some 
known reason. ewe 
As soon as he was relieved of the 
pany of his aunt, he set out to find ountS: 
He -had not to go far, he found her on az 
ken stone seat in the garden, sitting with 
very grave face. His tone was full of- Qoi 
plaints as he cried, “You may look round où 
it would not have been any crime if you: 
gone to welcome me when I came.” o 
Sulatā turned round leisurely and gs 
“Did I send word to you that I thought: 
crime? I did not go because I was sureni 
meet you sooner or later.” “ES 
Her indifference pained Ajoy. | 
want to see you, I must come to you, oth 
wise... .”—Sulata interrupted him with cong 
siderable heat, “I don’t know why I showkeg 
always take the trouble of running after yoi 
when you think it beneath your dignity 
come for me once.” i ; 
The short tiff soon blew over. I ave 
now afd then Ajoy began to find out thag 
Sulaté whom he found now was not «fgg 
Sulat&é whom he had left behind him the tax 
time. But this new person was so fulldei@ 
strange charms that he could not mout 
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Ajoy’s aunt turn up her nose. Why sùo 
to-do over a mere girl’s birthday? But: 
did not deem it wise to air her opinions. Aj 
tried to take part in the festive ceremony, 
the expression of Sulat&’s face did not: 
courage him much. E 

Sulatā was in one of her bad moods ¢h 
day. As soon as ‘her friends had gone, ‘he 
smouldering rage broke into a flame. $ 
quarrelled with everybody in the house; 
refused to take any food. Ajoy smiled 
himself at this sudden reappearance of th 
Sulata. She received a few presents fror 
guests and made so much of them in his “agg: 
sence that he easily understood the cawst'’¢ 
her anger. Tugs 

Next day a big parcel arrived fro 
Bombay, addressed to Ajoy. His friend: 
kept his promise, though somewhat late. + 
hastily took off the paperewrappings and di 
covered a beautiful box of sandal wod ağ 
contained some gold trinkets for tbe 
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Bere ae at that ae He „found her busi- 
gery turning over the soil round some rose plants. 


Ue put down the box near her and said, “I 


team a bit late Sulata, but I did not forget.” 
“Put it there,” said Sulaté, without any 
p vestige of interest in her manner or tone. 
: >t Such scornful treatment of his gifts made 
k he giver angry. “Is it completely beneath 
cour notice?’ he asked; “are these things 











“Sulata misunderstood his words, perhaps 
Bectentionally. She sprang up; leaving her 

work unfinished, and said sharply, “Then you 
had better keep your priceless presents for 
merourself, I am not worthy of them.” “With 
Bethis she quickly ran out of the garden. The 
oo rolled down to a little distance. 


oe -Ajoy stood rooted to the spot. He found 


kii iseli totally unable to cope with the 
A cituation. 
Be ‘He had no idea how long he had been 


anioe there, when he looked up at the 
Reound of approaching footsteps. Sulata knelt 
: oo the ground, carefully picking up the scatter- 
ped trinkets. Having collected them, she came 
eee yer to him. Placing them in his hand, she 
Ament her head a little and said, “Put them in.” 
«Thus through tears and laughter the two 
fts wete sailing towards a common har- 
But egg one a and 
Sulata took 







For a while Ajoy failed to grasp the real 
situation. He looked on with uncomprehend- 
E üg eyes as the only companion of his child- 
a was carried out of this house through 
mewails of heart- rending sorrow. He-was think- 
fing of something else. Before breathing her 
Pick. Sulatā had suddenly taken him by the 
Shand and whispered, “I shall come back again. 
Bo anno remain apart from you.” | 
Ero Sulaté’s mother accompanied Ajoy’s aunt 
nto Benares. There remained only Bepin and 
fee ee in the large and silent house. 
A ‘A few days go off somehow. 












Then 








E aag now P 

vo. Hitherto he had always decided what his 
Lee gon was to do. .But suddenly he had found 
Gout that there was a will superior to his own. 
i aSo he thought it best to let the boy decide 
i p for himself. 

go. „Aloy sat staring oee the window at 
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the dry and heat- ee scenery beyond. 
It was a sweltering day of summer. “Ishall 
take up your profession,” he replied. ò 

The answer amazed Bepin. After a whilẹ 
he asked again, “You mean the work of a 
contractor ?” 

Ajoy nodded in answer. 

“But what made you think of that ?” asked 
Bepin;. “why not finish your’ University 
education ?” 


“I want money. If I went on with my 


studies, only the career of a professor would | 


be open to me.’ 
“But what do you want money for ?” asked 


his father ; ; “your habits are not very 
expensive.” 
Ajoy sat silent for a few moments. Then 


he turned round to his father and said in 
a low tone, "If Sulatā takes her next birth 
in the house of a king; I must earn enough 
to maintain her ina manner worthy of her 
birth. I will not let her suffer from poverty.” 

Bepin stared at his son with open mouth 
for a while.. Then he understood. Then 
for the first time in his life Ajoy saw his 
father burst out into loud sobs. 


( 2 ) . 

The great building stood on one of 
the main thoroughfares of the city. It had 
everything .that can make a house look 
beautiful and imposing. But it wanted a 
proper number of residents. The master of 
the house was the only person who could be 
found in the palatial building with the éxcep- 
tion of a huge crowd of servants. And he 
too was in the house only fora few hours 
inthe day. For the most part of his time 
he went about the city in search of money, 
of which he already had enough and to 
spare. He returned in the evening, and went 
over the whole house once, to see if it needed 
any improvement or embellishment anywhere. 
Then he went to a little room on the second 
floor, and laid himself down for a short rest. 
This room was simple to bareness. It had 
neither electric light nor fan, and next to 
nothing in the way of furniture. The ‘only 
decoration it boasted of was a picture, which 
hung-on the-wall. It was the portrait of a 
young girl of fifteen. — 

_ The master of the house was named Ajoy. 
His hair had begun to turn gray atthe tem- 
ples and his once dreamy eyes now glittered 
like those of a hawk. 


He had become practi- — 
His house, his numerous _ 
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i ' carriages and bank book gave unquestionable 
evidence of his success in life. He had little 
to do with his fellow beings, not more than 
his business demanded. Whenever there 
was any costly furniture or picture in the 
market Ajoy’s car was the first to arrive at 
the place of sale. There was a rumour that 
he kept a sharp look out for jewels too. 

-He was brought into contact with many 
society people in course of business and so 
had to accept some of their countless invita- 
tions. He avoided them as much 4s possible 
and escaped from their company as soon as 
possible even when he went. 

But there were exceptions to this general 
rule. 
had been born to any of his acquaintances, he 
went to his house unbidden, saw-the baby and 
presented it witha gold coin. -People said 
it was a good way of proving one’s uniqueness 
of temperament ; parents of girl children 
generally receive nothing but condolences, 
so Ajoy had congratulations for them. His 
acquaintances of the fairer sex pitied his eccen- 
tricity and suggested marriage as a remedy. 

It was a dismal evening, cloudy and cheer- 
less. Ajoy was returning home rather earlier 
than usual. He had been feeling somewhat 
unwell for the past few days, as he had 
caught a severe cold, following a beggar girl 
about the streets and lanes of Calcutta on 
two successive rainy days. He frequently 
went out on excursions of a like nature. He 
never made any profit out of them, though 
there were many, chiefly women, who gained 
by his quixotic whims. 

To-day after reaching home, he did not 
start on his usual round of seeking. He 
shut himself up in his bedroom instead, and 
sat down tired and listless. After a while 
he raised his head and stared full at the 
portrait on the wall and muttered, “Why don’t 
you tell me where you are ? Cannot you give 
me a single hint ? I am seeking, ever seeking, 
but where can I find you, dear ?” 

A servant tiptoed up to his room, but 
seeing the door shut, he went back without 
daring to call him. Ajoy remained supper- 
less that night. + 

The doctor was called in the next morn- 
ing. Hecame, made many strong remarks 
in Bengali and English about the whims and 
cdprices of the rich, and finally wrote out a 
prescription after having Ajoy removed from 


Ais, little hole of a room to a better one. | "A | 
trained: purse: arrived - within, an. hour, Jan 7 





‘THE QUEST 


Whenever he heard that a girl child\ 


once switches 
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very soon Ajoy’s illness assumed a PE 
worthy of a rich man. He had no relatives 
living in Calcutta to be anxious over R 
but friends and acquaintances begañ to` 
in to enquire about him. A servant remåiie 
engaged the whole day answering ‘the 
friendly calls. The doctor was beset: 
some of the more curious and geest 
about his patient’s condition. 


the patient was very weak. Broo a 
had a long illness before him, he. neede, 
thorough rest, etc., ëtċ. a 

During the {first stage of his illness Ajay 
was totally unconscious. So he knew ` ne: 
thing as to where he was being kept. ants 
who were nursing him. But as conscious 
ness returned, he began gradually to. take 
notice of everything. Irritation soon follaws 
ed consciousness. The unceasing flow. wal 
his questions nearly drove his attendat; 
mad. Why had he been brought into ‘this 
room ? By whose authority had these nurses 
been engaged? What were his w 
for if he must ‘call in nurses for a | 


most of these questions with a shor a : 
pithy lecture. Ajoy kept silence for a dae 
or two, then suddenly a new whim took” ‘BGs 
of his mind. He would not take any nourish: 
ment or medicine from the hand of the 
Eurasian nurse. Either a Bengali nurse mug 
be brought in or let the servants take cate 
of him. The doctor was hurriedly consulte: 
and left with the assurance that he woul, 
at once, send a new nurse. 

Ajoy had fallen into a short spell of trout 
led sleep towards the evening. The noiga 
of a passing tram-car suddenly broke through 


his slumber and he became conscious that. ‘a 


soft hand was being slowly passed over. ‘hig 
aching forehead and through his hair. The 
shadows of evening filled the room, he ¢e@d 
only dimly see a white-clad figure sitting fat 
the head of the bed. “Are you the net 
nurse ?” he asked. age 

A gentle voice answered, “Yes.” | 

That night Ajoy did not make the a 
fuss while taking his food or medicine. H¢é 
became like a soothed child who had rece 













finished his meal, - cried out, “Why don’t.¥ Hi 
turn on the lights ! I hate this darkness !% a a 

The nurse had orders to keep.the pation 
calm at any cost, so weak lights: wate A 
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mcr seat at the head of the bed, the patient 
Again cried out, “Conie and stand before me, 
bswant to see you.” l , 

k: The nurse obediently came and stood be- 
tere him. Ajoy raised his head to see her 
imore fully. She was a mere slip of a girl, 
Mair and slender, witha very sad expression 
min her young face. After he had stared-at 
ener for some minutes, he said, “You may sit 


eee 


e As soon as the nurse had gone back to her 


Ray sess 


Rect, Ajoy asked, “What is your name ?” 


any y. 


wee, ‘‘Poorabi,” answered the girl. 


Wi 
ea he new nurse very soon established a 
Rcowplete ascendancy over her patient. His 
Sety character seemed to have undergone 
eo change for the better. There were no 
Hare of breaking cups and throwing measure- 
Bedasses on the floor. The servants were reliev- 
Bed of the continuous rebukes and the doctor 
mor the continuous complaints of his rich 
Epatient. Even when tossing and moaning in 
Basony, he became calm at once if Poorabi 
peame and laid her hand on his forehead. 
BOnly one thing used to make him furious. 


Pa 


wie girl must not go out of his sight even 





can 
gA 


g a moment. Poorabi had to take even 
rer meals in the sick room. All wondered 
pol her stock of patience. Neither her unceas- 
ping labours nor the innumerable whims of 
eer Charge could tire her out. 

@e ©. Ajoy’s aunt had arrived on hearing of his 


f 


$ Gckness. But the ungrateful Ajoy could not 
pear her very sight, which put the worthy 
efady in a furious rage with the favoured 
kurse. How dared that chit of a girl usurp 
Aer rightful place? She was eager for an 
Neopportunity to teach the thing her proper 
place. She got it soon. Peeping into the 
moeckroom one afternoon she saw » Ajoy 
Fesleeping. She beckoned to the nurse to 
come out of the room. 

ea She had just got through the introductory 
nart of her speech when an angry voice 


ki 


-called out, “Poorabi !” ` 


= Poorabi started and ran into his 


Me room. 
“As she approached his bed-side, he caught 







“her by the hand and nearly dragged her 
f down to his breast. Holding her thus, he 
asked ‘sharply, “What have you been doing 
brout there ?” 

Eo “Your aunt called me,” said the trembling 







Be D z 7 . . ` 
k © “And what was that doctor fellow telling 
ejyou in the morning ?” asked Ajoy again, his 
C tone rising higher, 2 ie a 
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Poorabi saw no escape. ‘The doctor was 
telling me to take a little rest,” she said. 

“So they are all plotting to take you 
away from me,” shouted Ajoy ; “but I won't 
let you go; no, not till I am dead and burnt.” 

Poorabi had nothing to say. Ajoy shook 
her roughly by the arm, crying, “Do you hear ? 
You shall not go.” 

Poorabi gently freed herself from the 
grasp of Ajoy and went to her accustomed 
seat. Then she said iñ a whisper, “No, l 
will not go, till you tell me to.” She began 
to stroke his forehead with her soft hand. 
Ajoy gradually calmed down, but he did not 
see that tears were streaming down the face 
of his nurse. l 

After this neither the commands of the | 
doctors nor the strong hints of Ajoy’s aunt 
could persuade her to take her much-needed 
rest. She positively refused to let angther 
nurse relieve her. i 

A few days passed thus. Ajoy was daily 
getting better. Suddenly a most’ unexpected 
change came over him. He ceased to speak, 
even to Poorabi. He lay like one senseless. 
Only now andthen he would open his eyes 
and stare at Poorabi with wild eyes. 

One morning he suddenly sat up on his 
bed and called Poorabi. As she hastened to 
him, he said, “Go upstairs to my room and get 
the picture which you will see there.” x 

Poorabi hurried off after an uneasy glance 
at him. With the help of the direction of the 
servants she found the room soon and came 
down with the picture. She placed it on a 
chair by the bed of Ajoy and said, “Here it 

is.’ Ajoy looked round. He took up the 
portrait and glanced at it sharply. Suddenly 
he threw it down and asked eagerly, “Do 
you remember her?” 

“No,” said Poorabi. 

Ajoy stretched out his arms and drew the 
girl to him. Holding her face in both hands, 
he asked, “Then, do you remember me ? Look 
well, leave out these gray hairs, this haggard- 
ness of the face. Take off some twenty years 
from my present age, then say whether you 
recognise me. Do you hear ? Speak, do you ?” 

No,” said Poorabi, in ‘a voice choked 
with tears. - 

Ajoy flung her from him like a mad man. 
“Then who are you, you deceiver? Why 
have you made me run after a mirage? Get 
out of my sight P”? i 
| Poorabi stumbled out of the room somehow.. 
- . She was- seen no. more in, the . sickroom... 
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The doctor had been summoned in haste. 
As he came out, the aunt waylaid him and 
asked, “How did you find him ?” 

| The doctor frowned, “Not very hopeful. 
` However, I am leaving orders for évery- 
thing. I shall send ina new nurse imme- 
diately, she knows how to deal with such 
patients.” 

Poorabi was leaving. She stood near the 
door .waiting for the carriage. Her eyes 
were red with weeping, her dishevelled hair 

\ fell all over her face. The doctor tried to com- 
fort her. “Sick people are like children. 
Nobody should mind what they say or do.” 

Suddenly she was‘sent for in the sickroom. 
Ajoy had probably recovered his senses to a 
„certain extent, he looked calm and collected 
Jand held ont a purse towards her, as she 
entered. “Take this,’ he said. 

“I have received my dues from the doctor,” 
Poorabi said. 

Ajoy looked at her with hungry eyes for 
a moment and then turned away his face. 
“Still, take it,” hè said ; “you have done more 
for me than ordinary nurses do. You deserve 
some reward. Take this, it contains a thou- 
sand rupees.” 

Poorabi’s eyes suddenly flashed. ‘So this 
is my reward. Keep it for yourself,” she 
nearly shrieked, and‘flinging away the purse 
she ran out of the room. 





ı ‘GOD WEARIES OF GREAT KINGDOMS BUT NEVER 
OF LITTLE FLOWERS” 


[The following is an extract fori an 
article published in a daily paper in Leeds 
by one of the workers in that great centre 
of smoke and steam and noise and whirring 
wheels which marked the modern manufactur- 
ing town. It is. significant to find such a 
ý true appreciation of the Poet Rabindranath 
` Tagore, in such a centre.—C. F. A.] 

“Balmy air and bright sunshine drew me 
afield the other Sunday. ‘Sit and enjoy the 
promise of Spring, amid the ruins of Kirkstall 
Abbey,’ they whispered to me, and I obeyed. 

In due course I found myself one of a 
. number of sightseers who gazed about them, 
y more, r _ less o ane appeared to be 
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_ was a working man ; but he was quite clearly.) 


| appeared oe 


Ajoy started violently. Was this Poorabi p 
These flashing eyes, this voice, did they. 
really-belong to her? They seemed strangely. 
familiar. And this scene too, what did itis 
remind him of ? Suddenly a picture flashed- 
before his mental vision. A boy and ap% 
angry- girl standing in a garden full of bushes. a 
and a rank growth of grass. E e 

He sprang down from the bed and ran oy 
the head of the stairs. “Sulat&, Sulata, 12 
have recognised you,” he called out in a loud? ss 
voice, “come back, come back to ,me.’ Buti 
there. was no answer, 3 

He began to descend. He had gone dowa 
half way, when a violent giddiness over 2 
poweréd him. He clutched the bannister®, e 
wildly and cried out hoarsely, “Sulatāä 1? 0 =: k 

Next moment he rolled down the stairs 









in an inert heap. Be 
* , * * % ‘ a3 
The great house still stands as before: we 
-But new faces are seen everywhere. Ít does” oe 


not lack inhabitants now. All the relations? a 
of the master of the house had crowded’# 
round him in the hour of his affliction. Theys 
have changed the face of the entire house. a 














remains the same. Aj oy f 
But the outside world has ame since e neata, 
his existence. G 
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quite unimpressed either by the beauties t 
nature or by the handiwork of man. | 

There was one exception however. Frosa 
his dress and appearance, I should say es 


she 
a? 


n A 


a reader and a thinker. He had a boy and 444 
girl with him and to them he told the story of% 
the Abbey. | 
I was standing in the nave, and sidden 
the gaping sight-seeing people who were wa 
dering aimlessly about seemed to be blotte 
out. The sound of their chatter ceage 
The rents that time had made in the no bl 
building were healed. Overhead. tH 
an arched .r eg 
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i open diy: Then IĮ heard the monks 
* chanting : “Ad Te levavi oculos mers —"I 
“have lifted up mine eyesto Thee, O God ; A 
«and tb the sound of the Psalm, the procession 
“appeared to move slowly up to the high 
%. altar. : 
«= As suddenly as it had come, the view 
passed. The centuries fell away, and I 
i: stood once more under the open sky, looking 
isup at the broken tracery. I moved out into 
-what used to be the cloisters, and there in the 
pee nlite was a group of pigeons, fluttering 
ge about ` in all their burnished loveliness, and 
gathering the crumbs that a lady was throwing 
to them. 

ca © It was a pretty sight : 


š% tame, and I stood and watched it for a while. 
ip ‘And as I watched, I was suddenly struck by 


te 










othe permanence of apparently trivial things. 
Just so, had the pigeons fiuttered in the court- 


NE evening, while I was in Fiji, I 

went to visit an English official, who 
BO had a somewhat brilliant record.at 
"Oxford University, as a scholar of his 
college, before entering the colonial service. 
e: His father had been well known to me in 
Birmingham, many years ago, and.this 
had served as my introduction to him. 
= He received me with every kindness, and I 
found out in the course of conversation, 
# that he was a man with strong~liberal 


i residence abroad. 

eo Since he was a keen observer of Indian 
“ways and habits, it was a pleasure to talk 
Bs ‘with bim, about the position of Indians in 
pr ‘the colony. The appalling state of the 
Y Fiji ‘coolie lines’ had not escaped his 
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“nearly all Government officials, whom I 
poet, when we talked over the subject, he 
“frankly acknowledged that the indenture 
system of labour 'in Fiji was indefensible 
.. and wished for its speedy removal. 

After dinner, we sat out late into the 
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for the birds were | 


iews, which had not become weakened by’ 


cvattention. As was the case with very’ 


pight, a he told me many, serene o to women in aie Fii. ‘coolie lines’, Toue T a 
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yard centuries ago. Just so, had they been 
fed by thé monks with scraps from ‘the 
Refectory. The daisies and the dandelions 
peeping through the grass had lifted up the 
same starry faces heavenwards in the days of 
old. .And year by year, all down the cen- 
turies, each Spring had seen the same 
recurring miracle of beauty. 

But the great Abbey, whose solid walls 
looked as though they had been built to out- 
last eternity,—it was zoć the same. Time; 
the Destroyer, and the blind ignorance and 
wantonness of man, had wrought a grievous 
change. There was something humiliating in 
the contrast between’ the lastingness of 
nature and the transience of man’s creations. 

“God ‘wearies of great kingdonis,” says 
the Hindu poet, Rabindranath Tagore, “but j 
never of little flowers.” 

A. B. B, 


+ THE INDIAN WOMEN IN FIJI 


things about the Fijians and their 
customs. When our conversation drifted 
back to the Indians, there was one rémark 


_ which struck me more than any other,—- 


“Have you noticed,” he asked me, “that 
we have a ‘militant ‘Women’s Movement? 
going on before our eyes here in Fiji, 
among the Indian women ?” 

I paused for a moment as he said these 
words and thought them over in my mind. 

“You are right,” I replied to him, ‘and 
it is very interesting to me that you. have 
noticed it. I had been puzzling over what 
had happened in Fiji, and I had been 
contrasting it with what I know of India. 
The Indian women in Fiji are certainly 
more independent than in India. I have 
noticed this at every turn.’ 

Then my host entered into the reasons 
for this, which had struck him personally - 
as an enguirer. These reasons were neces- 
sarily somewhat sordid, for they were 
closely related to the whole indenture 
system,—and this system, as is well 
known, had made the proportion of men . 
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, that of three men to every one woman. mentioned. It was this,—the ideal af 


The result had been to throw immense 
influence into the women’s head. For the 
woman, in these circumstances, was able 
.to choose her mate, or mates. Indeed, 
Ñ something akin to polyandry and a 
matriarchal system often occurred. In such 
a state of society, the woman had natural- 


ly obtained the advantage over the. man:, 


and the men were very soon made aware 
ofit. The least quarrel,-and the woman 
would go off to find another mate! Again 


and again, hen-pecked husbands have come’ 


to me, asking me to solve their domestic 
troubles or to get back for them their 
wives. 

When I passed up and down the differ- 
gnt ‘coolie-lines’ in Fiji, or else went from 
one Indian settlement to another, it was 
the attitude of independence in the women 
which most struck me. This characteristic 
had really pained me; for the Indian 
woman’s life in Fiji seemed to have lost 
very much indeed ofall that I had learnt 
to reverence so deeply in India itself. Half 
of the beauty of Indian: womanhood 
seemed to have departed. 


But, when I looked deeper, I discovered: 


a stern, courageous patriotism. This I 
_had seen also among the Indian women in 
' Natal. - I had often heard from Mahatma 
Gandhis own lips how brave the women 
had been during the passive resistance 
struggle, and how they had put to shame 
the men by their wonderful courage and 
endurance. There was something, I felt, 
similar to this in Fiji, though it had its 
unpleasing features of roughness’ where 
gentleness might be expected. 

I had been working all this complex 
problem out in my mind on many lonely 
walks, and it struck me at once.as' a 
corroboration of my own slowly forming 
thoughts, when my host that evening, 
after dinner, turned to me and said,— 


“Have you noticed that, just as we have 


“our militant suffragettes in England, so we 
have a militant ‘Woman’s Movement’ here 
among the Indian women in Fiji ?” 

Side by side with their characteristic, 
which became more and more apparent as 
time went on, ‘1 noticed another feature 
far more re pleasing than that which I have 
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chivalry and reverence for true woman- — 
hood was not deatl in the hearts of the 
Indian men in Fiji. It was too deeply. | 
implanted in Indian nature to perish ; sand: 
so, it had ‘survived even this most terriblei:: 
ordeal of the indenture system. In certain: 
ways, it would be true to say, that the.” 
ideal had come closer to the hearts of 
Indian men than ever, during their stay in‘ 
Fiji. a 
T remember when I wasa clergyman in’: 
the slums of London, bringing a little boy ` 
home to his dranken mothér, who had x 
neglected the child disgracefally. As Ib 
reached the lodging, another woman came. « 
up and made some slighting remark about ` 


the child. In a moment, the drunken 3 
mother’s fury was roused and it was all“: 
that I could do to prevent a fight. Then “ 
the mother, who had neglected the child 
before, took her son and fondled him with 
an endearment he had not known for # 
many months. In some such ways it 


appeared to me, that the Indian men in © 


Fiji, who were incessantly quarrelling and Gg 


fighting about womén, had in their heart a 
deep reverence which revealed itself from 
time to time at critical moments. 5 

The wife of Mr. D. M. Manilal, Jai’ 
kumari Devi, was not’ living i in the Islands o 
during my earlier visit in 1915. I had. 
met her, some years before, at | Phoenix, = 
Natal, in Mahatma Gandhi's Ashram, and ey 
so she was not personally unknown to 
me, when Indians in Fiji spoke to me; 
about her with great devotion. She was: 
the daughter of Dr. Mehta, the Indian +: 
patriot of Rangoon. Her two younger i 
brothers had been my pupils for a time at. 
Shantiniketan. It was on my second + 
visit that I met her in Fiji. Iused to stay © 
in her house from time to time, whenever.: 
I could get away. This house was about ~ 
four miles distant from the Nausori Mills, < 
on the banks of the Rewa River. as 

It was easy to see the influence which |, 
Jaikumari Devi had obtained in Fiji and |, 
the place which she had come to occupy. : 
in people’s hearts. She had gone through -. 
much suffering, and her suffering had: 
endeared her to the people more and more.“ 
Above all, she was loved for her great, n: 
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devotion to the poor, and for the fearless But the longer I ee in the. Islands, 


patriotism which she had inherited from the more I could see, that outraged nature 
her father. had brought certain compensations. The | 


While I stayed at her house, I noticed Indian women were a force to be reckoned 
that there was no poor Indian, who went within Fiji. They were patriots one and, 
Hast, without some help being given by. all; and they were like Amazons in their Ù 
‘gikumari Devi. Each evening there would self-determination. Their hard life had 
-be a large gathering of poorer Indians, made them hard in character like steel. 
both men and women,in the courtyard in It had been the pained anxiety I had 
front of her house, and she would come- felt lest the family life should altogether 
out to meet them, bringing along with break down, which had made me strain 
Wer in her arms her little baby child, every nerve to get help for the education 
-Madhusudhan Das. There was a wonder- of the young Indian girls, who were 
ful grace and gentleness and kindnessin growing up into womanhood. In certain 
‘every action. She would talk with these districts, where nothing was being done 
poor people with affection, like a true to help them, they seemed to be living in 
‘mother, and would listen to all their an almost wild state. It was quite clear 
troubles and sorrows. to me, that here would be the maig 
=- One of the most striking things about problem in the near future, and that 
„the life of the Indian women in Fiji was practically nothing had been done to 
that the ‘purdah’ was almost completely solve it. | 

non-existent. Among Hindus and Musal- If the woman wielded such a prepon- 
mans alike, this was very nearly every- derating influence (so I argued to my- 
where the case. The life of the Indian self), then how terrible it would be, if the `j 
women was lived in the open : it was not younger generation grew up w ihour the 
behind any screen. The greater part of least knowledge of their own Motherland, 
the day was not spent in the house, butin or of the good customs of Indian mother- 








+ 


the world. | hood, or of the modesty and gentleness 
= Many of those who read this article of character, which were the chief orna- 
“must have studied the poet, Rabindra- ments of an Indian woman ! ë 


nath Tagore’s great novel, ‘The Home With this thought in my mind, I tried 
and the World’. They will remember the by every means in my power tO obtain 
life which Bimala came to live, outside teachers and to found schools for the 
the palace doors. Like Bimala in the girls, as well as for the boys. The diffi- 
‚story, the life of the Indian women in culties were almost insurmountable, on 
“Fiji had left altogether the shelter of the account of the eager haste on all sides for 
‘home. ‘It had been thrown outinto the’ premature marriage and because of the 
turbulent sea of the world. It had either monetary temptations, which were offered | 
to sink or swim there: return to the to the parents for their girls. It seemed 
sheltered harbour was impossible. like the Greek story of Sisyphus,—rolling 
It was perhaps, more than anything the stone up to the top of the mountain 
else, this extreme reaction from the only to see it roll back again. 
sheltered type of life which had produced One lady, Miss Priest, of the Theo- 
¿such a violent change. The pendulum had  sophical Society, who had ‘taught at the 
‘swung all the other way, and the mas- Indraprastha Hindu Girls’ High School, 
-culine side of nature had flourished, where at Delhi, for more than twelve years be- 
the feminine had flourished before. The social fore going out to Fiji, bravely went ot 
emancipation had been almost complete. with her work andisstill working at Nadi, 
As I have said, the effects of this had on the north side of the main island. 
deeply troubled and distressed me,—on Good work is being done by certain Mis- - 
the marriage side and the cultivation of sion ladies at Lautoka and in the Rewa 
the family life, the distress had been District, though in their case the work is: 
extreme. po — wot based on Indian lines. But all these .. 


‘ information on the Fiji question ! 
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THE INDIAN 


efforts put together are patently insigni- 
ficant compared with the greatness of the 
need. 


which have been reported in official docu- 
ments and in private correspondence. Ow- 
ing to arbitrary governmental action, all 
my own cotrespondence appears to have 
been censored and kept back. Itis quite 
inconceivable that in such troublous 
times as these, no letter whatever should 
have been written to me from Fiji: yet I 
have received no letter at all since the 
beginning of this year. One solitary news- 
paper which reached me from New Zeal- 
and,—a copy of the ‘New Zealand Herald’, 
published at Auckland,—was so cut aboút 
by the censor’s scissors, before it was , 
delivered to me, that not a single allusion 
to Fyi remained un-excised. .I appear to 
be such a dangerous person to Fiji, that. 
no Government,—not even the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand,—can trust me with 
my own private correspondence or even 
with a daily newspaper that has printed 


But apart.from this personal blockade, 
the cordon of which I have no means of 
breaking through, ample news has reached 
me from other sources and the story isa 
very remarkable one. It starts from the 
cancellation of indentures, which took 
place on January ist, 1920. From that 
date the struggle really began, and I shall 
deal only with the women’s part in it. 
The whole scene comes home to me 
personally with peculiar vividness, because 
each place in Fiji is known to me, and 
also because many of the leading actors 
in the tragic drama are my intimate 
personal friends. 

For instance, nearly every letter that I 
have seen contains an allusion to the as- 
sault by the police upon George Suchit, 
who is described in a letter to the Fiji 
Governor,—signed by a number of “Loyal 
Indians,”’~—as one of the three chieficonspi- 
rators and ringleaders. It was at the tiny 
house of George Suchit that I stayed in 
Suva, again and again, and was always 
made welcome. His two little children, Mar- 
gery and Geoffrey, are very dear tome, and 
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Now we come to the events themselves, 


' unexpected. 


his home became my home. A more devot- Editor of the Sydney- 


a 
































ed and industrious housewife than Mr 
George Suchit would be difficult to fin, 
It used to be the great delight of her, $ 
children to run along to the corner = 
street with me each morning when |, 
down to the town, and to wait for 
each evening so as to run back withgeg™ 
on my return, We used to have gregi 
fun together as we went up the road: 
their house. I have had many letters fro 
them since.. I can well understand wha 
a terrible shock it must have been to this 
brave little woman and her two childrenge 
to see their father carried in, after thii 
police assault, badly hurt. ee 
Every one in Suva knows ‘George’ and 
things must have reached a very bad stat¢ 
indeed, between Indians and Europeans, 
for George Suchit to be thus maltreatéd 
by the police. It shows to me a growth 
of racial feeling that is most sinister anc 
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Clearly Jaikumari Devi, the wife of Mr 
D. M. Manilal, was the heroine of th 
whole drama, I can picture her best off 
all. oe 

I can see her, for instance, coming into 
Suva, day by day, and organising, cheet 
ing and encouraging the Indian womer 
workers. She had not gone through th 
experience of South Africa in vain. Maty 
things had been learnt while she was there 
Above all, she had learnt to trust in th 
courage of the Indian women, and she wa 
ready to put it to the test. ts 

Jaikumari Devi herself seems to hav 
been the inspirer of the strike for highe 
wages. The movement was planned, jus: 
atthe period of the cancellation of inden 
tures. It would certainly have met with 
success, if the military had not been calle 
in; because there is no surplus cheap 
labour in the colony to fall back on anc 
a rise in wages was already long over 
due. The Sugar Industry could perfectly 
well afford to pay the extra price fo: 
labour out of: its immensely enhanced’ 
profits and its accumulated ‘inner reserve 

The facts concerning these gross 
swollen profits cannot be too often repea 
ed, and I shall venture to quote agatin« 
the statement made by the, Busin 
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-general accuracy may be, relied on. He 
swrites as follows :— | 
t “The net profits shown by the Colonial 


455 


pugar ‘Refining Company are the figures 
Morven by the Directors. ` Whether they 
represent the true net profits, the ‘Sydney 
“Bulletin? does not know,—nor does any- 
pode know except a very few, who are 
“inside. In past balance sheets, the Di- 
<-reetors certainly did not disclose all the 
profits made. For instance, in 1910, 
pithey admitted that for fifteen’ years they 
Shad been purchasing property in Fiji out of 
profits. The result is shown in the table, In 
2/1916, no less than £3,250,000 was written 
Eup, and bonus shares were issued ina new 
sCompany, called the Maoriland and Fiji 
*«Company. 

fe. “A Directorate, which can shake 3% 
s million pounds sterling,—equal to the en- 


HN 


b.tire amount of the former watered capital, — 


ferout of its sleeve in this way, cannot ex- 
“pect its figures to be taken too seriously. 
elt is a notable feature injthe C. S. R. Co., 
methat, no matter what new troubles con- 
@front the Directorate, its disclosed profits 
rare not affected to any extent. 


eo “Looking back over the past ten years 


"gives an amazing record forthis mam- 
¿moth concern! Since the year 1907, no 
‘new capital has been got in: but in that 
ecyear, besides the £225,000 raised by the 
e"issue of 15,000 £20 shares, for which only 
pois was paid, £75,000 accumulated profits 
“were capitalised. That brought the paid 
fap capital to £2,500,000, The paid up 
capital of the parent Company alone is 
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Snow £3,250,000 and every penny of that 
$ millions represents capitalised profits. 
-Here is a short history of what has hap- 


?, 


gupened since 1908 :— 


fa 


o Dividends paid l . £3,681,875 
Wo . Profits capitalised 750,000 
yo Assets written up & bonus : 
ae _. shares issued in M. & Fiji. 

© Co. © 3,250,000 ` 
07> Added to visible reserve . 463,679 


£8,145 554” 
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statistics that we can estimate what in- 


terests were at stake and what pressure 
such a powerful company can bring to 
bear on a weak Colonial Government. 
When one remembers, also, that all the 
telephorfe and telegraph lines, and all the 
railways, and a major portion of the culti- 
vable land, are in the hands of this huge 
octopus-like company, which has its ten- 
tacles spread over the small islands of 
Fiji, it is easy to understand how, for the 
last. thirty years, the word of this com- 
pany has been almost equivalent to law. 
Ithas been the ‘Shogun’ behind the Throne, 
the real. wielder of power. | 

Itis not without significance that Mr. 
Rodwell, the Governot, has marked out 
for praise (mentioning the help he ren- 
dered to the police in the prosecution of 
Indians), the Hon. Henry M. Scott, K.C., 
who is the special legal adviser of the Colo- 
nial Sugar Refining Company in Suva, and 
has done more perhaps than anyone else 
to build up their interests in the islands. 

Imperialism and capitalism have a well 
known propensity to work hand im 
hand together. Mr. H. M. Scott is an 
ardent Imperialist and so are the Direc- 
tors of the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company, whom I met in Sydney. In 
London also this Sugar Company, with 
its millions of capital invested in 
‘sugar’, is regarded as one of the pillars 
of the British Empire. Other pillars of 
the same kind are the Oil Companies in 
Persia and the Rubber Companies in the 
Malay States. To keep these pillars firm- 
ly established, unsatisfactory conditions 
in respect, to labour recruiting, or housing, 
or wages payment, have been constantly 
winked at. On the other hand, the mih- 
tary forces of the British Empire, including 
the invincible Navy, may be hurried .to the 
spot, to crush down into subjection weak 
men and women, whose only demand is 
that they may receive a wage which will 
give them enough food to eat. To me per- 
sonally, after witnessing facts of this 
nature, there is something in all this that 
is revoltingly unjust. 

It was not for nothing that I- was 


categorically marked out and named in | 
S$. a 


the Colonjal Sugar Refining Company’ 
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Annual Report for 1917-1918,—at a time 
when the war fever was at its highest,— 
as disloyal, and in league with well-known 
leaders of sedition in India, such as Mr. 
Gandhi, whose object was to overthrow 
the British Empire in India ! 
It was one of the highest officials in this 
ery- C. S. R. Company, who told me 
with brutal frankness, that their company 
had no responsibility for the morals of 
the Indian coolies who were recruited 
under indenture. They were a strictly 
business company and the ‘morals’ of 
their employees were no concern of theirs. 
The corollary was obvious. According 
to this logic, the Pillars of the British 
Empire, such as Sugar, were established 
on money. I was out to disturb their 
money basis, and to imsist on morality 
being observed at the cost of money. Such 
a disturbance was a blow dealt at one of 
the Pillars of the British Empire. 
fore I was disloyal. 
‘Even in Australiaitself, when a Labour 


Government was in power, these financial 


magnates of the C. S. R. Co., successfully 
resisted every Governmental pressure 
brought on them and refused to disclose 
. their | profits. In London, the same Com- 
pany has only to, appeal to the Colonial 
Office, where capitalist interests are ram- 
pant, to obtain what it requires. All the 
financial interests in London,—that great 
business clearing house of the world,— 
are naturally on its side ; and the pressure 
that it can bring to bear in its own favour 
in that city is almost ‘beyond reckoning. 
We have not ‘forgotten in India’ how 
along with West Indian financial interests 
it very nearly succeeded (in the year 1916 
—1917) 
system of Indian labour prolonged for 
. another five years to suit its own business 
convenience.‘ Only by a kind of miracle, 


was this shameful arrangement with the 


Colonial Office discovered and the secret 
compact annulled. 

Personally, I had an extraordinary 
experience of the Company’s power, which 
taught me one of the most painful, lessons 
of my life. I tried to get certain facts, 
- which could be proved on documentary 
n evidence, 1 published _ in | 
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- labourers led by an Indian woman. Hor 


‘labour trouble into a political revolutions) 


There- | 


in getting the whole indenture. 


the Australian 
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papers,—revealing the immoral sapien = 
of the ‘coolie Nnes’ in Fiji. But I could 
get no leading Australian newspaper ta; 
publish them, because they reflected 
the ‘Company’. aay 

If, then, the capitalists of the C. $ : 
Company exercise such tremendous pow. 
in London and Australiaand New Zealan 
how easy, how absurdly easy, it wonld4 
be for them, to bring up the military and 
naval forces of the British Empire, in orde 
to crash down into cowed subjection’ 
few thousand famished and miserable: 


easy, how absurdly easy, to turn the 


concocted in order to set up an India 
revolutionary government in Fiji! Hoy 
conveniently easy, when, under gros 
provocation, an act of violence on the par 
of Indians occurred, to label the labour’ 
movement with the name ‘of ‘open rebels, ta 
‘lion’ and bring to bear every -available 
military force anda kind of martial lay 
to stamp it out ! 

I like to think of that one brave little 
Indian -woman, Jaikumari Devi, standin : 
out, to the very end, at the head of the 
Indian labouring men and women off 
Suva, firmly ‘determined to break the& 
power which the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company was employing to keep in |; 
famished condition the labourers who 
they employed. 

I like, also, to think, that no seo 
act of violence on the part of the Indian 
was done, until the men heard that Jai 
kumari Devi was being taken to sei 


and excesses were committed. ERE 
The work of Jaikumari Devi, in organis- sg 
ing these Indian women in Fiji, wasa “work z 
of heroism which few can picture who have Aa 
not known by experience the all-pervading- 4 oe 
power of the ‘Company’, and also thes 
state of demoralisation reached by the 
Indians under the Company regime. J 
was indeed a struggle of the weak against 
the powerful. Some of the richest settlers; 
in Fiji, men of wealth and property, hav 
told me that they had not dared to. g 
against the expressed will of the C, § 
Company. Bat this., one „brave 
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“tore, she very nearly succeeded. Only the 
_ direct introduction of military force turned 
=the scale against her., | 

= This article is already long, and it will 
“not be possible to enter into the details of 


“the struggle. Certainly the militant aspect ` 


‘of the. Indian women of Fiji was promi- 
:nent, and they shamed the men again 
and again into holding out for higher 
“wages and not betraying the cause. They 
: organised themselves into ‘Strike Com- 
‘tpittees’ and would not let their men 
/surrender. Jaikumari Devi herself went 
sat the head of them, urging men every- 
-where not to work till their wrongs were 
etighted. At times it is true they may 
<bave used physical force and in that way 
“brought harm toa good cause but, what 
was far more truly effective, they used 
“the moral force of openly and publicly 
-disgracing thee men, im their own eyes, if 
«they dared to play the coward where. 
“women were so brave. 

“ I would not offer justification at all for 
every act the women did, and I do not 
“wish my words in this article to be taken 
in that sense. There were things done by 
the Indians that were wrong and deserved 
‘punishment. Yet the almost desperate 


‘odds must be remembered and also the 


rte 


sinvolved, is it likely that all will pass off 
quietly without disturbance of the public 
peace, There was violence offered in Fiji, 
-and in so far as this was the case the 
; Indian cause was injured as I havealready 
plainly stated. 

to The one outstanding fact, which, from 
vall the evidence available, seems to be 
“ beyond dispute, is that the struggle was 
made racial by the Government and by the 
s European population. Ordinance were 
“hurriedly passed, placing a badge of 
_ inferiority on Indians as Indians, Indians 
fas Indians were disarmed, Europeans of 
all classes were enlisted as special con- 
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stables against Indians, and racial hatred 
flamed forth. s 

The Governor of Fiji himself stands 
condemned out of his own mouth. When 
asked by the Indian strikers to come out, 
unaccompanied by other Europeans, to 
negotiate, instead of seizing the oppor- 
tunity, as a brave man ought to have 
done, he contemptuously refused. In his 
own statement he mentions, as, in part, a 
reason for hia refusal, that he was asked 
to go out to a place fourteen miles from 
Suva. I have been along that excellent 
motor road from Suva to Nausori very 
many times. The Governor had only to 
step into his car and he would have been 
there in three quarters of an hour. But 
it would appear from his own words, 
-that to humour the demands of poor. 
people, who felt themselves desperately 
wronged, was beneath the dignity of a 
Governor. No! The Indian labourers 

‘themselves must learn their true position. 
They must come trudging on foot all 
those fourteen miles to seek His Ex- 
cellency’s presence ; thus they must show 
their submission and beg his favour by a 
petition. ` This to me is the most sickening 
part of the whole of the Governor's 
Report. 

The military were called up: troops 
were even summoned from across the sea: 
a gunboat appeared in the harbour: 
every European who could bear arms was 
enrolled. The strike was crushed. . Jai- 
kumari Devi was deported. f 

To all outward appearance the Sugar 
Company and its agents have been 
triumphant. There is nothing to show 


. that the gross injustice of the inflated 


rofits of the Company on one side, and 
the half-famished condition of labourers on 
the other, has been set right. The Indians 
appear to have been forced back to work 
at the old wages. 


aTM 


But this triumph of the Company is - 


short-sighted and likely to .be short-lived. 
Thousands of Indians will leave the colony, 
and it is altogether unlikely that any 
more will come from India to take this 
place. Chinese indentured labour is now 
out of the question, for Australia would 


not allow it on any terms whatever. What | 
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is almost certain to happen ( and it is a 
dismal prospect) is that professional 
recruiters will be sent far and. wide over 
the Pacific Islands to induce by their well- - 
` known practices the aboriginals to come 
and work in the sugar plantations of 
Fiji. For the one thing that must on no 
account be allowed to become unstable 
is this Pillar of the British Empire, the 
great Sugar Company with its millions of 
capital and profits. Imperialism and big 








UNIVERSAL RHYTHM 
By $. V. Ramamurty, I. C. S. 


Th kinetic theory of matter regards 
the various particles of a piece of 
matter as in a state of rapid vibra- 
tion. But this multiplicity of motions is 
built into an organic unity—namely, the 
piece of matter. So too, the Universe, 
built up as it is of such diverse entities 
as Life, Matter, Space, Time and Spirit, 
yet beats to a common rhythm. I shall 
deal with this Universal Rhythm partly 
asa description of a state and partly as 
a criterion for development. 
2. Multiplicity in unity is rhythm. Its 
. simplest form is the rhythm of the two in 
one. This twofold rhythm of the Universe 
is the relation of Purusha and Prakriti, of 
Shiva and Shakti. Ishall show how this 
twofold rhythm realizes itself in various 
parts of the Universe. 

3. Human consciousness develops from 
the consciousness of the individual to that 
of the family, to that of the nation and 
to that of the whole of humanity, from 
the consciousness of matter to that of 
Space and Time and Spirit beyond. ( Spirit 
is beyond time asitis also beyond Lite. ) 
While’ man develops primarily the indi- 
vidual and national consciousness—Eco- 
nomics: and Politics-woman develops 
primarily the family and moral conscious- 
ness—family life and Ethics. While man 
dyap: reason and leads an intellectaal 
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hand in hand together. : 
Meanwhile, I profoundly w that 3 
the story of Jaikum ari Devi will not bg : 
forgotten. It is worthy to be told in og% 
Indian villages as a proof of what one 
brave woman could do to inspire” k 
fellow countrymen and women and-t 
retrieve the honour of her country. 
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Shantiniketan. 


life, woman develops intuition and leads 
a religious life. The same differentiatio 
separates Europe and Asia. Europe dev 
lops individual liberty, while Asia develops, 
the family good ; Europe develops Politics: g 
while Asia develops Ethics ; Europe develops: 
Science and Art, while Asia develops Reli -4 
gion. The various sub-divisions of th 
inner, and outer life of man are thus 
developed alternately by man and woman 
by Europe and Asia. The eternal relatio 
of Purusha and Prakriti finds its reflec 
tion inthe balanced relation of the indi 
vidual and the family, of the nation an 
humanity, of matter and spirit, of reasoj 
and intuition, of Europe and Asia, of ma, 


where the artist depicts Raja-Rajeswari; 
sitting enthroned on high and Iswar ae 
dancing to the rhythm of the Universe—of¥ 
angels and Rishis, of men and animals 
of trees and hills. This isa vision of the: 
twofold rhythm of the Universe. 
4. Wecanlook atthe Universe in two; 
aspects, the static and dynamic, its being 3 
and its becoming. Joy is the being me 
harmony with and Pain isthe becoming: 
harmonious with the Universal Rhythm% 
Pain is thus the process of attaining joy.. 
Freedom is the power to respond ‘toe 
the Universal Rhythm. Freedom is thy S 
potential Pr The life o i matter: ISt 
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power to respond to the pulsations of ‘the 
“Universe—both within and without. Life 
sig thus the Freedom of matter, and Death 
; is its absence. 

Love is the thread alone which the 
“multiplicity of the Universe moves under 
“the guiding restraint of its unity. Hate 
. and anger strain this thread. So do greed 
: and jealousy. 

Good is the Joy of humanity and Evil 
“is its Pain. Beauty is the Joy of matter 
“and ugliness is its Pain. Truth is the 

hJoy of the Cosmos and falsehood is its 
Pain. Righteousness is the Joy of the 
“spirit and sinfulness is its Pain. 
“. Joy and Pain are the potential and 
“} inetic energy of the Universal Rhythm. 
Their sum. is constant for the Universe 
“ot for a part unless there is an influx from 
“outside 

The Pain of man which Hanau the 
Joy ofthe Universe around to his Joy is 
Good, for it adds to human Joy. The Pain 
vof man which transmutes his Joy back to 
‘the Joy of the Universe around is Evil, 
for it subtracts from Human Joy: The 
© ‘former isthe pain which comes through 

ontact with the Universal Life. Itis the 

“pain sent by God. The latter is the result 
ts Sof sinfulness which is the pain of the Spirit. 
*Fhe pain of the Godly is Good, the pain 
t of fe Sinful is Evil. 

The relation of Joy and Pain is that 
vof being and becoming, that of eternity 





and the instant. Godliness, which is an` 


infinitely great development of conscious- 


“yess and activity, is thus the development. 


: of Joy 
6, i turnto Universal Rhythm as a 
Voriterion for development. Let me take 
Grst the problem of sex. 
The development of sexis the produc- 
tion of multiplicity in unity. Itis a pro- 
a ‘cess of progressive individualization and 
therefore a process of universal civilization. 
» The next progressive step for humanity in 
. the direction of sex is not the approxi- 
“ination of woman as nearly as possible 
“to man but the development of another 
' human entity who is related both to man 
Fand woman but yet is organically different 
; from either and, being later in time, is 
$, ; fuller in development t than ane As the 
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harmony with human life. 
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family life of woman envelops the indivi- 


dual life of man, as the ethical life of 
woman envelops the political life of man, 
as the intuition of woman envelops the 
reason of man, sois woman higher than 
man. Woman in trying to approximate 
herself to man lowers herself. But this 
process of approximation is only an 
apparent one. It is the process of the 
pendulum which moves away to the other 
extreme in order to find its true position 
of stability. Itis fromthe present clash 
of woman and man thatthe next higher 
sex willbe born. And woman will be more 
responsible for producing the new sex than 
man, even as Spirit will be more respon- 
sible for the production of fully developed . 
Life than. Matter will be. 


6. In sex, the twofold rhythm of the 


x 


Universe seeks to change to a threefold 


rhythm. .We see the same process in 
reference to other groups of two entities 
where the relation of Purusha and 
Prakriti finds its reflexion. The two direc- 
tions of the Universe—Matter and Spirit— 
are changing to three by the development 


of. Life which is related both to matter 


and spirit butis yet different. The two 
directions of the civilized world—Asia and 
Europe—are changing to three by the 
development of America whichis gaining 
contacts with both and is growing differ- 
ent from both. Weare passing onto a 
compound which has affinities both with 


synthesis and analysis but is higher than > 


either. So too to a compound higher 
than reason and intuition.: The plane 
of human knowledge is developing a 
third independent direction. Geometry 
must hasten its footsteps. 

7. Next I turn to the problem of the 
stratification of humanity into classes 
and nations. 

The development of classes by a nation, 
of nations by humanity, is the production 
of multiplicity. If the classes are living 
parts of the nation and the nations of 
humanity, their life is the unity. which 
binds them and thereby produces organic 
rhythm. The criterion for good of social 
institutions is that they should be in 
For this they 
should at least be meee 


It is not the 
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growth of classes or castes or nations 


but their deatli that is the source of pain 
to those within and those without. As 
selfishness is the quality of a dead self, so 
is a selfish class a dead class and a selfish 
nation a dead nation. Death substitutes 
for the bond of life the bond of matter— 
or, as Tagore puts it, a mechanical organi- 








THE VOTING SYSTEM IN 


heading of “Democracy in Ancient In- 


T this Review for May 1918, under the 


O 


i the lack 





dia’, I wrote a few lines about the vot- 
ing system in the Buddhist brotherhood, 
showing therein that disputes were settled 


init by the act of Irarfyan, i. e., putting 


them to the vote and deciding by a 
majority, Now a voice hasbeen raised in 
some quarters that this voting system of 
the Buddhists was an organised fraud. And 
in support of this strange view we are 
referred to some passages -in the Vinaya 
Pitaka in which it has been described in 
detail. 

The following lines are taken from the 
Cullavagga, IV. 14. 16 :— 


“If he ascertains that those whose opi- 
nion is against the. Dhamma are in the 
majority he is to reject .the vote as 
wrongly taken.” 

Alluding to this passage they say, ‘What 
does it indicate ? Why should the aie of 
the votes reject the vote simply on account 
of its being against the Dhamma P 

‘And again,’ they continue, ‘what are 
weto understand by the secret method ? 
And why that voteis to be rejected if it 
be adverse? This remark holds good 
also with reference to the whispering me- 
thod of taking votes. 

‘Thus,’ they conclude, ‘it follows from 
the above that this system of voting is 
nothing but an organised fraud.’ 

This criticism is not fair and betrays 
of soit ata ate of rts authors with 
raderlyi 
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zation. What Tagore attacks in E 
“Nationalism” is not the Nation butos 
Death on a scale as large, asa nation., 












annihilation of flac or nation but ne 
their consolidation into an organic ahol ee 
At the goal of humanity, every man is: a 


class and all men are brothers. 


oTa 


THE BUDDHIST Senne 


order. First ofall, it is to be taken intos 
Serious consideration that the Enlight. 4; os 
ened One who fought so much for truth F 


Having founded the brotherhood he al- “ 
ways tried his best to avoid any schism. 
init, and this was the object he had in his”. g 
view in formulating the rules for settling + # 
disputes that might arise among thes 
Bhikkhus. He only wanted to keep thes 
€F all friendly, harmonious and reconciled;; a 
and he did not wish that everybody init 
should assert his individuality or indepen: oe 
dence, forin that case a schism would insi g4 
evitably arise. He had nofaith in the merepi 
numerical strength of the members of thès*a 
order, but he relied upon those Bhikkhus?: 5 
who were really righteous. He believedse 
that it was these righteous Bhikkhus who: 
could keep the order entirely united, and 
in accordance with this view he framed 4 (> 
the rules. ca 
‘Putting to the vote and deciding by thé’ 3 
majority’—in this phrase the ‘majority’ is ag 
not unqualified. “By the ‘majority’ is to betà 
understood the majority of those Bhikkhus 4 
who are dhammavadins, i. e.p who Speak y 
according. to dhamma or law. And it is 
clearly stated by the Blesséd One ( Culla: oo 
vagga, IV. 14. 24 ) :— E 
“And according as the larger A oft 
Bhikkhus who are guided by the Dhamma alt S 
speak, so shall the case be decided. ”” . ae 


It is to be noted that the election of the H : 
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‘vtaker of votes ( TITHNTETTR.) was entirely 
“an the hands of the whole order, there be- 
“ing no division or distinction between 
the Bhikkhus dhammavadins and adham- 
< mavadins. There was nothing to prevent 
one from giving one’s own individual 
` opinion regarding it. The method: of 
choosing him deserves to be mentioned 
< here. First, an eligible or a fully qualified 
» Bhikkhu, as required by the law is to 
be asked as to whether he will under- 
“take the office. And if he consents, an 
“able and discreet Bhikkhu is to bring 
the motion before the Sangha, asking in 
-dlear language that whosoever does not 
x approve the appointment of that person 
fas the taker of votes should say so, 
otherwise it will be taken for granted that 
“the appointment meets with general approv- 
al. Now, when the taker of votes is thus 
© elected by general approval he is to de- 
“eide the case before the Sangha. But the 
“decision does not entirely depend upon 
i him alone. He is to decide it with the 
> help of the other members of the order. 
And in doing so he does not enforce what 


ihe himself thinks right. But it is to be, 


+ ascertained by the votes of the majority, 
“the majority -of the Bhikkhus who are 
*dhammayadins. Of course, the respon- 
=} sibility of ascertaining which of the Bhik- 
-khus assembled in the order are dhamma- 
'<yadins or adhammavadins depends en- 
4:ticely upon the taker of the votes. And 
< what he says in this respect must be ac- 
~ cepted by every one in the Sangha. 

“Ag has been shown in detail in my form- 
‘ser article referred to above, there are three 
“methods of voting, viz., the secret method 
x ( JIET, Skt. G7 ), the whispering method 
E garaua, Skt. ARTINE ); and the open 
T method ( firza, Skt. fiam ). Of these three 
“the open method is used when the taker 
«of votes confidently ascertains beforehand 
k. that those whose opinion is in accordance 
= with the Dhamma are in the majority. But 
“on the other hand when he is not certain 
“as to who are in the majority, whether the 
> dhammavadins or the adhammavadins in 
* the Sangha, he adopts either of the remain- 
. ing two methods, the secret method and 


the whispering method. The object of doing 
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this is only to avoid the il influence of 
the adhammavadins in acase when they 
might muster strong. And so when the 
taker of the votes understands that 
the majority in the assembly consists 
of the adhammavadins he draws back 
the voting tickets from such persons, say- 
ing that itis wrongly taken. If these two 
methods are not adopted, there is a great 
possiblity of votes being given against the 
dhamma by the adhammavadins at the 
instance of others. On the other hand, 
if secrecy is kept to some extent no one 
can then influence the other. Even in our, 
present generation some secrecy is main- 
tained in giving votes by. ballot. 

The case -which is to be settled by 
putting it to the vote and deciding by a’ 
majority, requires some other proceedings 
for its settlement, as willbe seen in the 
following extract ( Cullavagga, IV. 14- 
24 and 15 ) :— 


“And according as the ‘larger number of 


‘Bhikkhus who are guided by Dhamma shall 


Speak, so shall the case be ‘decided. This, O 
Bhikkhus, is called a legal question that has 
been settled. | 

‘And how hasit beensettled ? By the Proceed- 


-ing in Presence and by the vote of the majority. 
‘And what herein is meant by Proceeding in 


Presence (ga qran)? The presence of the 


Sangha, and the presence of the Dhamma, and 
the presence of the Vinaya, and the presence 
of the particular person. 

‘And therein, what is the presence of the . 
Sangha ? As many Bhikkhus as are capable of 


_ taking part in the proceedings, must be present. 


The formal consent must be produced of those 
who are in a fit state to convey their consent.* 
Those who are present must have lodged no 
objection against the proceedings which -are 
being carried out. This is the “presence” in such 
a matter of the Sangha. | 

And of these what is the presence of the 
Dhamma and the presence of the Vinaya? The 
Dhamma, the Vinaya, and Ithe teaching of the 
Master by the aid of which that legal question , 
is settled. That is the “presence” in such a 
matter of the Dhamma, and of the Vinaya. 


* 


‘And of these what is the presence. of the %» 


particular person? He who disputes, and he 
with whom he disputes both the plaintiff and 
the defendant must be present. That is the 
“presence”? in such a matter of the particular 
person.’ j i 

In this connection I wish to quote here 


* See Mahavagga, I]. 23. 
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two passages more regarding the taking 
of voting tickets ( Cullavagga, IV. 10 ) :— 
` “There are ten cases, O Bhikkhus, in which 
the taking of voting tickets is invalid ( aafaa ) 
and ten in which the taking of voting tickets 
is valid ( afaa ). 

“Which are the ten in which the taking of 
voting tickets is invalid? Whenthe matter in 
dispute is trivial,_when the case has not run its 
course ( thatis, when the necessary prelimina- 
ries of submission to arbitration have not been 
carried out ), when regarding the matter in dis- 
putethe Bhikkhws have not formally remembered 
or been formally called upon to remember, the 


offence,—when the teller of the votes knows that 
those who are adhammavadins will be in the 


majority, or probably may bein the majority,— 


“yhen he knows that the voting will result in 


À schism in the Sangha,—when the voting tickets 
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MILITARY SYSTEM UNDER 


THE DATE OF THE STANDING ARMY, 


HE system of regular armies appears in 
India. from a very early date. This 
system existed in the da$s of Chandra- 

gupta and the standing army found.a promi- 
nent place among the elements of Chandra- 
gupta’s sovereignty.» To it, in a sense, he 
owed his throne and empire. ' 


CHANDRAGUPTA’S HUGE FORCES, | 


_ The last Nanda had left for his successor 
a huge force numbering 200,000 foot, 80,000 
horse, 8,000. war-chariots and 6,000 fighting 
elephants.* There is another version. On 
being asked by Alexander, Chandragupta is 
said to have reported that the Magadhan 
monarch commanded an army of 200,000 
infantry, 20,000 cavalry, 2,000 four-horsed 
chariots and 3,000 war elephants. Whatever 
the difference between these two versions, 
Chandragupta inherited an enormous force 
from his predecessor. It was greatly aug- 
mented by Chandragupta, who raised the 
infantry to 6,00,000, humbling down Seleucus 
and overrunning the whole of northern India 
with its help. He also raised the number of 


_ war-elephants to 9,000, out of which he could | 
_. Nàyaka (leader).”” The final field con 


afford to spare 500 for Seleucus.4 = ° 
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hired troops, corporation of soldiers, troops 
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are taken not in accordance with the law," 
when they take „the tickets being formed. 
different groups,—aud when they donot ta 
the tickets in accordance with the view (whi 
the really hold). These are the ten case! 
which the taking of tickets isinvalid. — 
“And -which are the ten cases in whicl 
voting is valid ? i ERE 
[ These ten cases are’ precisely the reverse 9 
the other ten. Jf as 
Considering all these things platé 
before the readers Icanin no way thini 
that the voting system in question wae 
an organised fraud. es 
VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARY¥AS 

x As for instance, ifone takes two tickets with,“z 
view to being in the majority. : 
f All the translations given here are by Rhys 
Davids with a slight modification here and there by th 
present writer. oan? 
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CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA 


THE ORGANISATION OF THE FORCES. % 


How was such a tremendous force copeie 
trolled? The organisation and the divisions 
of the troops had their existence from very 
early times. The system of officering wa 
as old as the institution of standing armies: 
In Chandragupta’s time there were differen 


Es 


kinds of troops such as, hereditary troops’; 


belonging to a friend and wild tribes. There 
were troops composed. of Brahmans, Ksh 
triyas, Vaisyas and Sudras.® a 


THE SYSTEM OF OFFICERING 

As to the system of officering, the follos 
ing text from the Arthasastra may be referr 
to: “Elephants, cavalry, chariots, and i 
fantry shall each be officeréd with man na ka 
chiefs, inasmuch as chiefs, when many, area 
under the fear of betrayal from each oth 
and scarcely liable to the insinuations ang 
intrigues of an -enemy.”® Another passage 
from the same source makes the matter mo 
clear: ‘“For.every ten members of each | 
the constituents of the army there must, b 
one commander called Padika, ten Padik 
under a Senapati, ten Senapatis under 
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ee K the army was vested in the Commander- 
gsinschief. The king’s personal supervision of 
“the forces consisted in visiting them equipped 
Tin military array now and then. The system 
be ‘of taking musters was in vogue. The super- 
“intendents of horses, 
z ‘elephants were entrusted ‘with the work of 
¥: recruiting, training and keeping musters of 
n the numbers in their branch. Copious inform- 
vation regarding the training and breeding 
i; sof horses and elephants is also available from 
Ko [the Arthasastra.® 


_ SYSTEM OF PAYING THE SOLDIERV. 
BCS. With regard to the system of paying the 


E goldiery we have sufficient information in 
Nghand. The author of the Arthasastra has 
ig p devoted a separate chapter on ‘subsistence to 
Government servants’? We gather there- 

i pom that the Commander-in-chief was on the 
f egal footing with the ‘sacrificial priest, ‘the 
poche! minister, the teacher, the heir-apparent, 
isthe mother of the king and the queen as far 
as monetary emoluments were concerned and 
| received like them 48,000 panas per annum. 
“The other commanders (padika, senapati and 
nayaka) got 24,000 panas annually. The chiefs 


sof the military corporations, the superinten- | 


dents of elephants, of horses and of chariots, 
f were each given 8,000 panas yearly. The 
Ps physician of the army, and the trainer of 
x ss got 2,000 panas. Trained soldiers 
pecrew panas 500 per year. The sons and 
ewives of those soldiers who died while on 
duty got subsistence allowance from the 
p oy. But when the Government ran short 
Rtof funds, it gave forest produce, cattle or 
si felds along with a small amount of money in 
pica of the fixed salaries. The wild tribes 
iwere paid either with raw produce or with 
e Fe allowance for plunder.?° 


4 Tue ORGANISATION OF THE WAR OFFICE. 
But the most remarkable feature of 
oendaa s military policy was the orga- 
Rynisation of the War Office. It drew not only 

| kihe attention but also the admiration of all 
e foreign observers. Megasthenes studied 
aay with great interest and has left a vivid 
p picture of it.’ According to him the military 
p affairs of the State were controlled and 
yadministered by a govetning body of thirty 
fe; commissioners divided into six boards of 
eefive each. He says: “One division is ap- 
$ b pointed to co-operate with the admiral of the 
pet ect, and another with the T of 
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the bullock-trains which are used for trans- 
porting engines of war, food for the soldiers, 
provender for the cattle and other military 
requisites............... The third division has 
charge of the foot-soldiers, the’ fourth of 
horses, the fifth of war-chariots and the sixth 
of the elephants.”+3 Thus we see that the 
old four-fold division of the army was im- 
proved upon by Chandragupta’s government 
by the addition of the Naval Department and 
‘the Commissariat.1* The author of the Artha- 
sastra satishes our curiosity as to the details 
of each of these departments. There were 
separate superintendents in charge of the 
infantry, cavalry, war-chariots and elephants. 
The commissariat and the admiralty occupied 
an almost equally important position.2% All 
these were under the final control of. the 
Commander-in-chief who was directly respon © 
sible to the King or his council. There 
existed, besides, royal stables on a large 
scale for the horses and elephants, anda royal © 
magazine and manufactory’ for making 
“wheels, weapons, mail-armour and other 
necessary instruments for use in war.........” 
This department worked under the supervision 
and control of an officer called the Superin- 
tendent of Armoury.?‘ 


THE USE OF ELEPHANTS IN WAR. 
In connection with the general constitu- 


‘tion of the War-Office of Chandragupta, a 


special mention must be made of a signi- 
ficance of the use of elephants in war. From 
ages past it was part and parcel of the Indian 
military polity. Megasthenes noticed it par- 
ticularly and he says, “........ „ft results also 
that since they (elephants) are caught in great 
numbers by the Indians and trained for war, 
they are of great moment in turning the scale 
of victory.”25 It is more than evident then 
that the use of elephants in war was of prime 
importance. Elephants were sọ jealously 
guarded by the State that no private person 
was allowed to ‘keep or train an elephant.*° 
Kautilya is silent in this last point. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF FORTS. 


The importance attached to forts also ' 
demands careful study. Forts occupied a 
prominent place among the elements of 
Chandragupta’s sovereignty. Defensive forti- 
fications have always and everywhere demand- 
ed the most careful consideration of a 
government. It was for obvious reasons 


a, 


more so in that, remote age when foreign 
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MILITARY SYSTEM. UNDER’ CHANDRAGUPTA. MAURYA 


excursions and incursions were not infre- 
quent. That on all sides of the kingdom 
there existed various sorts of fortifications, 

—‘‘Water-fortìfcations, mountain-fortifica- 
tions, desert fortifications and forest fortifi- 
cations” is evident from the Arthasastra.?7 
The details for the construction of forts are 
also available from the same source. Kauti- 
lya holds that, bad fortifications are a great 
national calamity, because they involve the 
treasury and the army in danger. 

The description of the military system of 
Chandragupta’s government would not be 
complete without a passing reference to (1) 
the different kinds of array of the army then 
in force?® and (2) some notable laws of war. 


DIFFERENT FORMS OF ARRAY. 


The principal forms of the array were (1) 
snake-like array ; +° (2) staff-like array, (3) 
circle-like array ; (4) eagle-like array; (5) 
array in a detached form ; (6) auspicious 
array, in which chariots formed the front, 
elephants the wings and horses the rear ; (7) 
immovable atray, in which infantry, cavalry, 
chariotsand elephants stand one behind the 
other ; (8) invincible array, in which elephants, 
horses, chariots and infantry stand in order 
one behind the other. The time and occasion 
for forming different arrays depended upon 
circumstances. Thus methods were known 
to the State to make the best of the fighting 
forces, vis., of their capacity and efficiency. 


SOME HUMANE LAWS OF WAR. 


The glory of the military polity of the 
period is enhanced by the existence of some 
honourable and humane laws of war. Tower- 
ing above all stands the sacred law that war 
should never be waged merely for the sake of 
territorial acquisitions.2° Only such a theory 
can explain the great fact that although 
Chandragupta possessed an almost invincible 
force and his was the ‘mightiest throne then 
existing in the world” (Rhys Davids) and 
although the neighbouring Seleucid empire 


was in a tottering condition, yet he never: 


showed any inclination to extend his empire 


‘beyond the Hindukush—‘the scientific fron- 


tier” of India. Again, Megasthenes was 
pleased to learn that husbandmen were not 
only exempted from military service and 


a reas ae Bk. HE Fragment XXXIII, M 
other public duties but were protected against A Comp. Mane v U. o Miek: a 
all injury and ravage in civil wars. Men of 225. 
a : 
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this class were regarded as public benefacto S 
and remaining untholested at all times carried? 
on tillage and supplied the people with th 
necessities of life.*1 This law of war was- 
great benefit to an essentially agricultur; 
country like India. Moreover the usu 
humane laws were also strictly observe 
An armed soldier was not to kill his ener 
who was disarmed, nor one who sued for ki 
with folded hands, nor one who was aslee 
nor a non- combatant, nor. a woman, nor 
child, nor a diseased person and the like 
The chapter on the conduct of Jajnavalk: 
supports this view in later times. Hundreds 
of episodes are met with in the great epica 
where warriors are forbidden to commit the% 
8 
heinous sin of wanton slaughter. These lawsga 
were part and parcel of the then military, 5 
system and had the effect of humanising warghgg 
in as remote an age as the fourth and thirg a 
centuries B. C. 
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a StuDiEs iN History anD Ponrrics: by the 
co Right Hon'ble Herbert Fisher. Oxford, Clarendon 
38 Press, 1920. Pp. 273. 
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Bes of- lettered ease sweeten the austere labours of a 
Ya member of His Majesty’s administration.” Mr, Fisher 
Mes -not the first, nor will he be the last of European 


EB administrators and statesmen who have given evi- 


wavaence of their wide culture by writing books for the 
p.general public in the intervals of business. More than 


es 


mr book as a brief but useful survey of the current 
eee litical and historical literature of those countries. 
E Mr. Fisher is known to possess broad and liberal 
a Views, but neither in his labours as a member of Lord 
BE; isligton’s Public Services Commission, nor in this 
Be.book has he givenymuch proof of his sympathy 
Bewawith Indian aspirations. In the last lines of his 
chapter on Imperial administration he speaks of the 
ee Indian Civil Service in the following superlative 
mm terms : “Spotlessly pure, ceaselessly vigilant fof their 


Hees 


ae*Gwn vested interests ?] studiously respectful of the 


Re religious and social traditions of the people, and 


By;simple-minded in its devotion to the material and 
Xii moral welfare of three hundred and fifteen million 


(i souls.” The truth is, it is difficult for an Englishman, 
EF however wide his outlook and culture may be, to divest 
B himself of his national bias, and look at other peoples’ 
ke <gtievances from their view-point. In his very first 
essay, on the last of the Latin Historians, he uses the 
ae „expressions ‘Asiatic cruelty’, ‘Oriental tyranny’, though 
Ee. he says in one place of the. same essay : "To assign 
f° such sentiments to Paganism is to ignore some very 
$. recent passages in the history of European morals. 


+, 


VA Berlin pastor recently wrote in the Vossische Zet- 
tung: ‘Do you think it contrary to Christianity for 
A“ pur soldiers to shoot down these vermins, the Belgian 
and: French assassins, men, women, and children 
yand lay their houses in dust and ashes ? and answer- 
«ed his question in the negative.” Mr. Fisher of course 
or 
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` held all over the Empire after that success 


Fcommand over English style, and a wide knowledge. 


“intended this asa fling on Germany, but perhaps he. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


was not aware at the time of the performances of his 
own countrymen in the Punjab, of the doctrine of shoot- 
ing and shooting well»the unarmed and inoffensive 
multitude, propounded with shameless calousness by 
General Dyer and of the enthusiastic support he receiv- 
ed from a large section of the House of Commons 
and the majority of the cultured aristocracy of Great 
Britain. And as for the German pastor, he may have 
been a little too outspoken, but if the Thugs in India 
prayed tothe goddess Kali for success before start- 
ing on their expeditions to waylay and strangle 
their victims, bishops and archbishops and the entire 
episcopal hierarchy have been known to have offered 
up prayers tothe Lord of Hosts inthe late war for 
success In arms, and thanksgiving services have been 
was 
achieved. We Orientals are obtuse enough to fail tò- 
see the. difference between the one case and the 
other, and the vainglorious boast of the author in 
another essay, that “no English statesman, liberal 
or conservative, would dream of treating any portion 
of the British Empire as Prince Von Bulow treated 
the German Poles,” cannot. but raise in us a sad 
smile, in view of recent happenings in India. Mr. 
Fisher fully understands, in the case of the forcible 
incorporation of Alsace-Lorraine by Germany, ‘the 
moral impoverishment’, ‘the hardening and bruta- 
lising’ effect of conquest and persecution on the con- 
querors themselves. He says, “It is never good for 
a nation to be driven to the employmient of harsh 
measures against any portion of its subjects. Upon 
whatever plausible grounds of immediate expediency 
such measures may be justified, they invariably harden 
the fone of political opinion and create an atmos- 
phere of insensibility which spreads far beyond the 
sphere of the special case and occasion...,..coercion 
isa virus which cannot be introduced into any part 
of the body-politic without risk of a general diffusion 
of the péison.” He also quotes with evident approval 
‘the eloquent apostrophe to the spirit of humane 
wisdom’ with which the historian Marcellius closes 
‘the sombre story of these judicial murders’ in 
ancient Antioch: “O glorious wisdom, giftof heaven 
to happy mortals, who hast often refined their corrupt 
natures, how many evils wouldst thou have corrected 
in these dark times, had it been vouchsafed to [ the 
Emperor | Valens to learn through thee that Empire 
is nothing ese, inthe opinion of the wise, but care 
for the well being of others! Tf only he had learnt 
that it was the part ofa good governor to restrain 
his power, to resist insatiate cupidity and implacable 
passions, and to know that, in the words of Cicero, 
the recollection of cruelty makes a miserable old 


‘age! Therefore it behoves every one who is about 


to pass sentence upon the life and-spirit of man, who 
is a part of the world and makes up the comple- 
ment of living things, to deliberate long and care- 
fully and to resist headlong impulses, for the deed 
once done cannot be realad" if history be morality. - 
taught by examples, Mr. Fisher should have seen, 
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as he fails to do, the applicability of these wise. reffec- 
tions of a Latin Historian of the fourth century A. 
D., and of his own observations on the German con- 
quest of Alsace-Lorraine, to the recent history of 
the British Empire, particularly of that part of it 
which gives the Empire its: name and significance. 
But the aim of Mr. Fisher was to have his fling at 
the philosophy of war as propounded in the German 
War Book, forgetting the Biblical parable of. the 
moat and the beam. It is blindness of this kind, 
_ even among the most highly cultured and liberal-minded 
Englishman which gave Treitschke, the great German 
Historian, intensely actuated by national jealousy as 
he was, whatever justification he had for picturing 
England, inthe words of our author, as “the selfish 
Island power, impervious to heroic ideals, which had 
stolen an empire while the world was asleep, the 
tyrant of thé seas,......the land of hypocrites and 
shopmen, preaching and canting, yet buying ‘cheap 
and selling’ dear and lusting for a ‘Cotton Millennium’ 
iuei ” The ‘age of Krupp’, the ‘absolute state beyond 
good and evil,’ a scholarly statesman like Mr. Fisher 
ought to know, is not the monopoly of Germany 
ashe seems to think, but the same. ‘disastrous theory 
will be ‘found to actuate the conduct of administra- 
tors much nearer home, under the justification of 
military necessity, which, when propounded by Ger- 
.many during the late war, seemed so odious to 
the allies. 

Much of the book is devoted to a sympathetic 
interpretation of Napoleon, Rousseau, French nation- 
alsm of the ‘Revanche’ [ revenge |, and the French 
Republic ‘which, for a second time, has astonished 
Europe by the imtense and ardent quality of its 
patriotic devotion.’ The admiration for France, 
judging by current political events, is already on 
the wane in England, proving the ephemeral character 
of political friendships, which cease as soon as the 
circumstances of the moment which called it into 
being cease to exist. Historical criticism written 
under the influence of political alliances cannot al- 
ways be a safe guide, nevertheless, it can help to 
correct the misrepresentations due to the accumulat- 
ed prejudice of a previous age. According to the 
author, Rousseau was the first to realise the manifold 
and unexplored potencies of the national spirit, and 
that the body politicis a dead thing without national 
feeling; he could see no source of legitimacy in a 
state other than the rational consent of consciously 
directed wills; he conceives of politics as a depart- 
ment of morality, and his view was that no aggres- 
„sive war could be just. To Rousseau we may attri- 
‘bute the outlines of the French Republic as a new 
form of state founded upon the popular will controlled 
by the nation in the general interest. French national- 
ism owed its origin to Deroulide, who in the campaign 
of 1870 was quite a young man, and devoted his 
long life to the idea of national revenge. His Chants 
de Soldat and other books of songs for soldeirs had 
an immense vogue. He feunded the Ligue des 
Patriotes in 1881 to sustain the martial spirit of France 
and to promote the war of revenge against the 
German Empire. That was the age of Taine and 
Renan, when ‘the air was full of self-questioning, of 
delicate cynicism, of exact, intelligent, but essentially 
despondent labour.’ In this atmosphere of intellec- 
tual..rationalism, ‘as far rémoved as possible.from 
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councils of. resignation and the oracles of prude 
French nationalism represented ‘an instinct, a 
tion and a dream’ and ‘it received from its Cz 
and literary exponents all the illustration and s 
which deep feeling and penetrating imaginatio 
bestow” “The weakness of the party, if par 
may be called, was on the side of practical. 
censtructive statesmanship. It represented emet 
rather than a plan......still, there are moments 
history when it is more important to work forza 
general change for mind than for any defined schéngeg 
of practical reform. The nationalists in truth wers 
agreed upon the polity of France......The one thjggs 
which mattered to them all was the ignominy of xbees 
longing to a vanquished and acquiescent nation. i$ 
important thing,’ says a character in L’ Enwimis. 
Lots, ‘is not the formulas by which one expresses? 
emotions, but to be a fittle heated with hfe.’ THW 
was the positon of the nationalists. They wished; 20H 
spread a passionate, full-blooded way of feeling ahbg 
the national problem.” “,,....in reading the literatijyg 
of the party, one is conscious of a pervading tohe-of 
affectionate warmth about everything in Fratics: 
which might contribute to build up the patriotic: puta 
pose and character.” ‘Thus this literature prepai 
the way for a philosophy which exalted the vitak 


essence of nationalism was the hatred of Geritig 
and the will toa war of revenge. “Hatred and: gp 
venge are not Christian sentiments, but imperfecg 
human nature is so compounded that there is no ea: 


ot 
È 


way to produce cohesion among men than to. shey 
them att enemy whom they can agree to detest.” “Buy 


hatred is a game which two can play at, andthe 
Hymn of Hatred is now sung more loudly in Germans 
than in France, so the author says: “It ts a tengighe 
hypothesis that the nationalist leaven in French thought 


pays 


tended upon the whole to sweeten the body poltika 
and to rid it of some of its most rancorous humoussiag 
the general trend of its operation was to infuse ta 
wider and more generous tone into politics, to iteuk 
cate a spirit of comradeship, a higher sense of deyss 
tion to the larger interests of the state, combined wipe 
a greater feeling for the historic glories of Vranags 
and for that invisible and imperious bond which bing 
the living to the dead in a spiritual and efficacigiig} 
communion, This was the valuable side of natiogese 
ism viewed as a ethical agent. It was estimable. 
because it preached the hatred of Germany but bec 
it preached the love of France, not by reason o 
antagonisms but in virtue of its generous affin 
not because it worked for foreign war but be 
it endeavoured to compose a domestic peace.’ 
strength lay in the fact that it did succeed in rest 
to the national consciousness a vivid sense of ` 
precious things which had been overlooked, forge 
or trampled under foot......on the side of em 
and sentiment, the higher type of nationalist liter; 
contributed in a marked degree to deepen the chai 
of patriotic feeling to rekindle a spirit of hope . 
destinies of France. One of its most disting. 
features has been the attention which mat 
writers have devoted to local history and -to..th, 
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3y a province of France still retains something of 
ld richness of colour and pattern.” It would be 
a. s a ; # . 

resting to trace, if time and space permitted, the 
Eparallelism between French and Indian nationalism, 
#Wutleaving the reader to do it for himself, we proceed 
#to the chapter on the influence of Napoleon who, 
“ccording to the author, ‘has exercised a greater in- 



















that he harnessed the wild living spirit of the revolution 


e most valuable conquests of the French Revolution, 
¢ial equality and industrial freedom,” and “gave to 
ance a code of laws and system of administration 
yich remain substantially unchanged to this day...... 
Code Napoleon, which he regarded as his main 
lēto glory, is. so to speak, the last testament of the 
ench Revolution.” In this code, “you may find the 
age ofa society where all creeds are tolerated and 
“men dre equal before the law, where private pro- 
rty is respected and the rules of inheritance are 
sed on the principle of equality.” Not only this 
tit seems that Napoleon revivified every European 
untry, Belgium, Poland, the Southern Slav, Italy, 
d above all, Germany, with a new hope and direct- 
‘towards liberty and reform, so that, according 
rtp Mr. Fisher, “It becomes clear that Napoleon must 
meank as one of the makers of modern Germany.” 
Beynis is denied by German historians, just as they 
ény the influence of the French Revolution, but 
mace. of them, Greisenau, saw more clearly when he 
rote .in July 1807: “The Revolution has aroused all 
me. social forces and secured to each an appropriate 
reincic of action. What a treasure of latent unutilised 
Bence lies in the bosom of nations! In the soul of 
nij gousands and thousands of men there dwells a genius 
Mee. spring of which is depressed and stopped by 
Fexternal circumstances.: The revolution has put into 
tion the entire national force of the French people...” 


id he advised Germany to do likewise. Germany 
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nscription admitted of no privileges, no exemptions, 
„degrading punishments. It viewed service in the 
ks not as a special trade counting a low and 
‘graded social position, but as acommon:and honour- 
te duty tothe State, a school of patriotic virtue. 
o; purely administrative or legal reform has imprinted 
eep an impression upon the life of Prussia as this 
pulsion placed wpon the whole population to 
undergo a training in arms. It has unified Prussia 
gore speedily and effectively than any arrangement 
prefects and departments could have done......” 

“in the chapter on Modern German Historians 
ich valuable information is to be found, and though 
“author says that “historians of the Prussian school 
lave been the principal architects of the political creed 
Rxmodern Germany. They have exalted material 
power and belittled the empire of moral sentiments. 
EF bey have applauded war as an instrument of progress 
End national hygiene,” he tries on the whole to be fair 
‘the many and great services undoubtedly rendered 
«the historians of Germany to the advancement of 
owledge and national life. “Erom the historians 
ermany recovered a loving, perhaps an exalted, sense 
sher former greatness. She learned how in the diss 


his own career’ and that “he saved for France. 


lapted a scheme of universal conscription. “The new ‘ 


’ of its duties and responsibilities.” 


“past the Germans had broken down the Roman — 


Empire, founded dynasties in France, Italy, England, 
Africa, and Spain, and refashioned the face of Europe. 
This people, laid helpless at the feet of Napoleon, had 
once been the great conquering and imperial nation 
of Europe. A German emperor had ruled in Arles, 
and the Netherlands too had been part of his domain. 
One writer argues that Dante was a German, another 
places Paris in the list of mediaeval German cities, 
The old epics and songs, the old chronicles and legal 
customs, were made the framework for an infinite 
labour of affectionate embroidery. From Giesebrecht’s 
eloquent and learned pages young people could read 
the romance of the Mediaeval Empire, of that great 
and tempestuous effusion of German chivalry which 
for many centuries filled Europe. with its noise, and 
ultimately suffered the ruinous check which fate 
administers to those who chase shadows. And the 
later periods also contributed their quota to the sum 
of national self-esteem. Had not Luther given Europe 
the Protestant Reformation, and Kant the true theory 
of knowledge ?” Thus did German historical eloquence 
contmually touch the quivering nerve of living issues, 
but Mr. Fisher is fair enough tosay: “Al this exu- 
berant stirring of national sentiment, though it often 
led to the expression of unripe opinion, was quite 


_ consistent with scrupulous workmanship.” Treitschke 


was a genius, “His history of the German confedera- 
tion from 1815 to 1838 is one of the most delightful and 
brilliant achievements of modern prose literature... 
If we wish to classify this astonishing master of elo- 
quence, we must think of him as a prophet, delivering, 
as all true prophets must, one message and one message 
only to his age......And the message was in essence 
identical with the creed of Mommsen, Droysen, Sybel,— 
the necessity fora strong Germany, united under the 
Prussian sceptre and informed by the Prussian spirit... 
That Treitschke has been the principal literary organ 
of a very brutal type of imperialism should not blind 
us to the many elements of real moral grandeur 
contained in the body of his writing.. Perverted, 
overstrained, violently prejudiced, as he undoubtedly 
was, nobody has paid more unstinted reverence to the 
proud and heroic forms of human temperament. And 
the example of Carlyle is sufficient to show that a philo- 
sophy of politics fundamentally opposed to the specific 
Christian virtues may be so held and propagated as 
to exercise, upon the whole, a fortifying influence on 
the brain and will by bringing into relief the sterner 
beauties of human character, by insisting on the 
seriousness of life, and by exciting a more active sense 
And the admission 
is made, however unpalatable it may be to the author’s 
countrymen in their present temper, that ‘Meanwhile, 
outside the regions of modern polemic the indefatigable 
industry of the German race continues to make valu- 
able contributions to the sum of knowledge” | 

The essay on the value of small states has a special 
interest for us ; since though by reason of its funda- 
mental unity, the entire peninsula of India may, in the 
days to come, when it will have complete self-govern- 
ment, be regarded as one of the great States of the 
world, still, it:can only be so regarded because com- 
posed of a federation of small states. The German 
argument against small states runs very much as 
follows: “In a small state civic life must necessarily 
be petty, humble, unambitious. The game of polities 


must centre round small issues, and thus circumscribed -.. 


in scope, it loses the. ethical value of scale. + Great . 
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affairs envisaged on a large horizon have a powerof impair the free play of individuality, Furthermore; 9 
stirring the passionate and imaginative elements in there is some advantage to humanity at large aries 
man, which are apt, save in the rarer cases, to respond ing* from the fact that certain communities ateng 
to stimuli in proportion to their magnitude. Existence withdrawn by reason of the scale from the compete 
ina small state may be elegant, charming, idyllic, tion of armaments. We have still tc ask Ourselvesg 
compatible with the production of literature and art, the question whether...there may not be some carkyay 
but it can never be swept by the great passions venience attaching to the continued existence’: Oba 


which move the world. A small state may create small oases of peace in a world nervously equippix Be 










among its members a mild humdrum kind of affection itself for . Armageddon ?™ Lastly, “whatever may Bega 
for its history and institutions, but can never be the their shortcomings, the smaller states of Europe ATOS 
source of that triumphant pride and hope which lifts not among the despots. Here at least men nea 
citizenship up to the plane of heroism, In a senseit} think what they please, and write what they think ve 
may be said that the history of small states is wound Whenever the small states may come.up for judg: 
up. They may linger on, preserved by the mutual ment, the advocate of human freedom will plead ‘Of 
jealousies of rival powers or because it is worth their behalf. mee 
nobody's while to attack them, but their bodies will be The sense of national rivalry and the danger to thasg 
starved and anaemic and their souls mere echoes of supremacy of the British power make the author ge 
the great movements of mind and emotion which are acutely sensitive to the loss which the Dutch ai 
liberated, almost automatically, by the diurnal move- the Belgians, the Danes and the Swedes would suffer sm 
ment in great and powerful nations of the social and by their incorporation with Germany, but the appl: ax 
political machine. Sooner or later they will go. They  cability of just the same arguments to Bengal was Be 
will be absorbed in larger political aggregates......The forgotten by even a greater British statesman while hefi 
disciples of Caesarism will even proceed to contend was violently bent on partitioning the province, Mri 
that patriotism in its fullest sense is only possible to Fisher truly says that “it is impossible accurately to am 
large nations. Great states march on, little states mark assess the value toa nation of the self-esteem which 3 
dact i is the legacy of its history.” He then alludes tõ% 
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The author's answer to the above is summarised the necessity of preserving the historical conscious: Jgs 
below, as far as possible, in the author’s own language, ness of the small nations of Europe, points to theg 
Almost everything which is most precious in civilisa- danger of moral impoverishment involved inan exit 


£ 


tion has come from the Small states. Nobody needs change of historical mêmories, and where such a 
to be told what humanity owes to Athens, Florence, transfer of allegiance is borne with contentment, “irom 
Geneva, or Weimar. Through the close mutual such political apostacy, says the author, “no nation ts 
competition which it engendered, the city-state stimu- could ever expect to make a complete moral recovery: 2M 
lated an intensity of intellectual and artistic passion. i SSAA 
“If civilisation is a phrase denoting the sum of those past without a moral lesion, so too the rupture of thesi 


forces which help to bind men together in civil associa- historical continuity of a state carries with it ane 
Te toa 













tion, if it means benevolence, dutifulness, self-sacrifice, inevitable weakening and eabasement of public ideals; 
| a lively interest in the things of the mind, anda which may continue for several generations. E 
discerning taste in the things of the sense, then there is Imperial Administration its the head-note of a chapat 
no reason to think that these qualities are the special ter which reproduces a lecture by the author delivered}. 2) 
prerogative of great states.” Itis difficult rightly to in 1915 in King’s College. This is. the chapters 
assess the contributions which the smaller states of of the book which for obvious reasons, possesses fori 
Europe .have made to the sum of human culture. us the greatest interest. Mr. Fisher begins by points 3 
Eminent scientists and literary men prove the indis- ing out the great difference between the Civil Services 3 
putable fact that intellectual life of the highest quality of ‘India on the one hand, and those of the dominions" 44 
may be carried on in thesecommunities. Dutch painting, and of Great Britain on the other. The Civil Services7; 
the scholarly theological exigesis of the Dutch Universe of Canada and Australia are responsible becausel y 
ties, the Danish arts of dairy-farming and agriculture, they are under the immediate eye ofa democratic. «4 
all indicate that certain special excellences and quali- Parliament. The Civil Service of India is irrespotiz 4 
ties are most likely to be developed in an atmosphere sible because, although ultimately subject to thé,3# 


of comparative tranquility. The smaller states serve Parliament of Great Britain, it is exempt from india 








at 


as convenient laboratories for social experiment, e. g, ference from any popularly constituted body in Indig" 


woman’s suffrage, temperance, and the application and possesses therefore a liberty of action considerable 
of the reformatory theory of punishment, have all been in excess of that enjoyed by the administrative agents 
taken up by the different American State legislatures. in our self-governing dominions. | In England, “theis 
Their continued existence, therefore, presents some powerful and permanent bureaucracy which has now. i 
guarantee for ‘diversity of lifé and intellectual adven- become so important a feature in our system, functions $ 
ture ina wor'd becoming monotonously drab. “In-,- under a quadruple safeguard. It is recruited in the 
g deed, one of the principal arguments in favour of the 
preservation of the small states of Europe...lies in the 
fact that these small communities do vary from the 
set type whichis imprinted by’ steady and powerful 
governments upon the lfe and behaviour of the lar- 
ger’ Powers. The mere fact of this variety is an en- ‘ 
tichment of human experience and a stimulus to 
_ self-criticism and improvement.” Small states by their rs in ; asuy, 
existence. prevent the formation of those massive and the direction of Sera chiefs. .. ANE, 
i deadening weights of conventional opinion which’ Service of Great Britain is never permitted ‘tp: 
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it is in a true and literal sense a body of servants 
whose work is liable at any m&ment to be brought 
scuitder the master’s eye. That it has escaped or «can 
entirely escape the characterstic vice of all bureaucra- 
iés cartinot perhaps be confidently affirmed, but if it 
s: comparatively free from that senseless surplusage 
Atoi reglementation .which is common in autocratic 
ic -countries, the cause is to be found in the last two of the 
“four safeguards which have been mentioned,” the 
ypatliamentary critic-in the House, and the parlia- 
: mentary chief in the office. In other words, adminis- 
‘trative questions cannot be considered in a purely 
Ary light; they must be viewed ina political light. 
nd itis an essential part of the skill of an experien- 
d civil servant to feel how a measure will represent 
self to the vision of Parliament, and with what 
eamodifications it may be made acceptable. The 
machine is continually up against the living forces 
SS6f .opinion which, despite,- all party discipline, make 
hemselves felt in the House of Commons, and since 
he members of the Civil Service are obliged to fur- 
ehpnieh answers to Parliamentary questions and apolo- 
ye eies for departmental action to their parliamentary 
shiefs, they acquire a wide kind of political education, 
tending perhaps towards a certain spirit of caution 
xor even timidity, but based upon a close apprehension 
tof the views, prejudices and aspirations ‘of the country.” 
In India, on the other hand, “the spirit of the 
dministration is widely different. Here the admi- 
istration is the Government, and nothing else parti- 
sgularly matters.,.. The large lines of Indian policy may, 
ia shaped by a Secretary of State in the India Office. 
..But in reality, the last word lies with Indian Off- 
ial opinion....The Indian Councils cannot turn out 
ta Government, and cannot make a Government. 
"The Indian Civil Service is the Government.” Accord- 
ng to Mr. Fisher, the opposition to the Civil Service 
Gomes from the Indian Bar, and particularly from the 
rovince of Bengal. _ Mr. Fisher recognises that “The 
British administration in India is the costliest in the 
world, and a not unnatural mark for Indian critics, 
“who complain ofthe heavy financial drain which it 
nvolves, and in particular, of the large sums devoted 
-fo the payment of pensions.” He has observed “the 
ift which has sprung up between the British admi- 
istration and the intellectual classes of India,’ and 
that though ‘a little sympathy goes a very long way 
n India, “the finest district officer may fail when he 
as expended all his available stock of [ verbal? ] 
ympathy on the peasants, and has noné to spare 
or the journalists and lawyers.” Consequently the 
rincipal defect of the’ Indian Civil Service lies, in 
fr. Fisher's opinion, in “its failure to secure for the 
Civil Servant easy opportunities for an understanding 
f educated India.” What the Civilian really cares 
rcould not howéver be altogether hidden from so 
cute an observer as Mr, Fisher, who had ample 
portunity during his tours as a member of the 
ublic Services Commission of watching him and his 
class. So he says: “The system has developed a very 
close and jealously guarded doctrinéof vested interests 
--the higher posts in each Service being regarded as 
‘the perquisite of the Service, ‘as a prize against 
‘which recruitment has been made, not to be abolished 
until the vested interests of every person recruited 
«against them have been  satisfied.... The Indians 
+ themselves not unnaturally regard these Services as 
manifestations of the European spirit of caste.” 
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“The immemorial tranquility of the East has now 
been disturbed, perhaps only for a time, perhaps never 
to be resumed, and we must make our account to 
meet an age of political discussion and criticism 
among men educated on the Western model, and 
using the Western philosophy to obtain their Eastern 
ends.’ He observed the storm of objection raised 
when Lord Sydenham’s Government removed Eng- 
lish history from the subjects necessary to be offered 
for the Matriculation examination; for the leaders of. 
Indian public opinion found in English history a long 


.lesson of successful resistance to authority. 


Now that the Civil Service has'proved itself too 
strong for Mr. Montagu and has captured four out of 
the fivé provincial Governorships recently announced, 
it is perhaps somewhat academic to discuss Mr. Fisher’s 
views on the subject, but they are so entirely in accord 
with enlightened Indian opinion that they deserve to 
be quoted. “It is not without interest to notice,” says 
Mr. Fisher, “that there isa good deal of weighty 
opinion to the effect that a peer imported from Engtand 
governs a province better than a Lieutenant-Governor - 
who has risen through the bureaucracy of the Civil | 
Service......he brings a fresh eye; his mind is full of 
western improvements and analogies ; he is not enw 
cumbered by too much knowledge of detail, His out. 
look is apt to be broader. He is often more conciliatory 
in his bearing to Indians, having less experience of 
the difficulty (?) of governing them, and, in general, 
a good Governor will possess more of the distinctive 
political talent of handling masses of opinion and part 
groups than the man whose whole life has been divided 
between district administration and the secretariat. 
It may indeed be questioned whether a life spent in 
the Indian Civil Service is calculated, except in rare 
cases, to stimulate that part. of political talent which 
consists in the study and guidance of political opinion, 
orinthe framing of the large legislative proposals 
which are from time to time néeded in actively 
thinking stags communities.” 

We shall bring the series of extracts to a close with the 
author’s impressions of a Native State in India. “My 
impression......is that the inhabitants of a wellg-overn- ° 
ed Native State are on the whole happier and more 
contented than the inhabitants of British India, 
{Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and 
others are of the same opinion.] They are more light- 
ly taxed; the pace of the administration is less urgent 
and exacting; their sentiment is gratified by the 
splendour of a native Indian Court, and by the dominion 
ofan Indian Government. They feel that they do 
things for themselves instead of having everything 
done for them by a cold and alien benevolence... A 
Native Indian State is, an fact, the most perfect ex. 
periment so far devised for bringing West and East 
together in a natural, pleasant and wholesome way....., 
The ordinary Indian seems to be more comfortable in 
a NativeiState, wears brighter colours, and goes more at 
his ease. And among modern Indian princes there is * 
no little emulation in the matter of good works, such ¢ 
as the provision of schools and hospitals, so that there 
Western improvements come to be regarded there as 
popular possessions rather than as intrusive novelties, 


„and are often, indeed, demanded by the public voice,” 


CRITIC. 

_ LETTERS. or TRAVEL, ( 1892-1913) by Rudyard — 
Kipling (Macmillan & Co, Ltd..-~The Dominions .. 
Edition of Sipling’s Works, 6s. net}. go D 
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Whatever differences of opinion may exist in the 
estimate of Rudyard Kipling’s genius, there can be no 
question of his wonderful literary energy and ver- 
satility of accomplishment.. We have herea volume 
of Letters of Travel consisting mainly of descriptive 
sketches of life in various regions of the two hemi- 
spheres, ranging from some of the British Settlements of 
the Far East, to the great towns of the American Con- 
tinent.. The letters are in the main, quick kaleido- 
scopic review of the writer’s experiences, presented 
with his usual sense of humour and ease of expression. 
He does not choose to see the world in any glamour 
of romance, as Pierre Loti for instance has done in his 
numerous books of travel, nor does he invest the ob- 
jects he has seen with any “profundity of philosophic 
thought. He doés not consider it his mission, even 
asin the other literary forms in which he has won 
success, " 


To take even this poor world, 
So paltry and worn and sad, 
And give it back to our dazzled eyes 
In the raiment of beauty clad— 


on the other hand, the world is there as it is, dashed 
with joy and sorrow in places, and it is apparent- 
ly no use, according to him trying to obscure its 
features even for the purposes of art. All this is exactly 
what one expects from Kipling, but there is enough 
of entertainment in the qualities of perennial freshness, 
vividness of touch and buoyancy of humour found 
abundantly in the volume and it should find a large 
number of readers. It is gratifying to, find that in 
the literary expression of these characteristic qua- 
lities of his art, he is still inexhaustible. 


THe SUPERMAN, —by Sri Aurobindo Ghose. (Arya 
Publishing House, Calcutta): 4 


~ 


The unfortunate associations which the conception 
of the Superman has acquired by the writings of 
Nietzsche and by the doings of his German followers in 
the recent war, will create deep prejudice against any 
attempt at preaching the ideal. But as Aurobindo 
Ghose points out, the danger is not in the very notion 
of the Superman, of one who represents-a higher type 
of capacity and power, but in the nature of the ends 
which the superior person wishes to realise in life, 
This brief essay is an attempt at describing a bene- 
ficent Superman, at preaching what is called the 
gospel of true Supermanhood, which is not “the cult of 
the Asura,’’as in its presentation by Nietzsche, but 
“a callto man to do in terrestrial history what no 
species has yet done or aspired to, evolve itself con- 
sciously into the next superior type.” The average 
Hindu should be able to enter into deep sympathy with 
this inspiring ideal, for each soul holds in itself, accord- 
ing to the message of the Vedanta, the potentialities 
of a God and there are no bounds to its progressive 
evolution till it reaches very absorption into the spirit 
of God. The ideal is summed up in the concluding 
words of the essay : “When the full heart of Love is 
tranquilised by knowledge into a calm ecstasy and 
vibrates with strength, when the strong hands of 
Power labour for the world in a radiant fullness of joy 
and light, when the luminous brain of Knowledge 
accepts and transforms the heart’s obscure inspira- 
tions and lends itself to the workings of the high-seated 
will. When all these Gods are founded together on 

a: soul? of sacrifice that lives in unity with all the world 
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and accepts all things to tránsmute them, then is thes 
condition of man’s éntegral sclf-transcendence. Thisgs 


and not a haughty, strong and brilliant egoistic self 
culture enthroning itself upon all enslaved humanityg 
is the divine way of Supermanhood.” We,are g 
that the essay is made available in such handy fa: 
though we feel that it ought to be claborated furt! 
and enriched bycomment and illustration to be capa 
of wide and popular appeal. The writings ofi 
Aurobindo Ghose are full of ‘originality and intellect 
power as all readers of his Arya have learnt to app 
ciate, and may we suggest here that at least sever 
of his more important essays should be reprinted ij 
such popular form, from time to time ? . Be 


clude not only such successful authors of detepkiy 
tales in the English language as Edgar Allan Poe ‘a 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, but such Continental vex 
ponents of the art as Emile Gaboriau. Representatingy 
plots of the variots writers are analysed with care ang@ 
subtlety and a very successful attempt is madejtnga 
bring out the cleverness exhibited in the detectionigig 
the crime in each case. Mr. Soorma has a wide offgee 
look on his subject and his knowledge is by no meagey 
confined to the masterpieces concerned. There is evigh 
dence of an extensive study of the literature of crim 
and criminology, of the books of eminent authoritiasg 
on the subject like Prof. Lambroso and Dr. Hansy 
Gross. A word of praise is due to the excellent getup 
of the: volume which has also a striking cover-designig 
of Sherlock Holmes in the Adventures of the Danciga 
Men by a Burmese artist, Mg. Ba Ohn. Our appresi 
ciation of the good quality of the work embodied 
these pages does not prevent us—in fact, it is itseli 
responsible in some measure for it—from feeling,theg 


bestowed on detective fiction, and whether its mastenygs 
pieces are worthy of such honour. Weare afraid. d¢s# 
tective fiction has none of the imperishable qualities. of 
the highest literature and can only be expected to helpa 
in whiling away an idle hour, or pandering to mans® 
love of sensation,’ however interesting its details mais 
be to the student of Crime and Criminology. Wee 
wish the author finds for his next volume of liters 

study a more inspiring subject. E 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS or Lor 
MorLEY : Edited and Arranged, by Amaranatha Jhay 
M.A. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.). a: 


“sgh ae 


It is difficult to estimate the value of the contri 
tions made to English literature by laymen who 
professed pursuit has not been that of Jetters;. e 
amples like Horace Walpole in past history a 
Lord Morley and Viscount Bryce among contem 
poraries will readily suggest themselves, besides: "ag 
number of others, as of writers who have enriched 
English literature from vutside the circle of profess 
sional authors, bringing a singular freshness” ofi 
outlook and independence of thought to bear 
their literary writings. It was an excellent ide 

thought: of com 
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Ergollection of passages from the, writings of Lord 
Morley, especially as the noble lord has practically 
Written his last literary testament, in his recent 
fumes of Recollections. From the year of the 
iblicatién of his Edmund Burke ( 1867 ), it is now 
ere than half a céntury and during all this period 
plord Morley has been untiringly active in his literary 
Se\vork, in spite of interruptions caused by political, 
Beadministrative or ministerial responsibilities of a very 
Reavy kind. The volume of his literary writings is 
gge enough to stagger even the professed student of 
‘erature and the help furnished by selections of this 
ind will therefore be widely appreciated. Most of 
èi familiar passages in Lord Morley are there, 
Bewiough it is difficult for an anthologist to satisfy all 
Be tastes, and he is very, well entitled to take refuge in‘the 
itpeedom of choice implied in that excellent motto from 
iwtipides chosen by Palgrave for his Golden Treasury : 
He.sat in the meadow and plucked with glad heart. 
»spoil of the flowers, gathering them one by ane.” 
should still be pointed that there are several pas- 
ises which cannot interest the average reader and 
ié selections would not have suffered by the omission 
f passages like Robespierre’s Deism or Guicciardint’s 
gif-consolation. The editor should have grudged 
iving fifteen pages to a passage on Macaulay’s 
tyle—but complaints of this kind are inevitable with 
gard to all anthologies and we have therefore no 
Mencsitation in saying that the work is on the whole 
Rvell-done. The book is badly in need of some aids 
Bwhich the serious student will expect, it is surprising 
SA at the editor should not have even located the 
Moassages, for the benefit of readers who are not 
Bercteeped in the writings of Lord Morley--and the 
Bacitor undoubtedly expects readers drawn from that 
Recco, Where Lord Morley writes, “it will soon be 
mat hundred and twenty years since first Burke took 
Sais: seat in the House of Commons,” the editor could 
| ery. well mention in a foot-note or elsewhere the date 
mec the writing and there are numerous other places 
Meaiere simiat help would be welcome. A good index 
ge another bad need which we hope will be supplied 
En the next edition. 

‘EnatisH PROSE FOR INDIAN READERS by T, D. 


an, (Longmans, Green & Co), 
*This is an anthology of English prose literature ar- 
aged chronologically for Indian students, with intro- 
uctory essays and notes, The selections are on the. 
ole. judicious and contain specimens from standard 
ters; their arrangement in chronological order 
ibles an. appreciation of the evolution of English 
se style from Sir Walter Raleigh and other 
ters of the Elizabethan period to our own times. 
ithe section entitled The Prose of Empire does 
contain any selections of poor literary merit, in 
ich considerations of exellence are subordinated to 
Reeehe aim of glorifying the Empire. | 

Mvhy there should be any passages constituting the 
“erose of Empire at all, in a volume of this kind, 
ntended to teach mastery of the English language to 
ndian students ? Attention should be concentrated 
ithe imperishable qualities of literary genius embodi- 
sin works of prose without the distractions of 
itical propaganda on behalf of the Empire. Again 
desirable that the student should be enabled to 
-specimens of contemporary hterature, but could 
Mr. Dunn think of more eminent , 
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But may we ask 


English writers also touched upon. 
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of the ‘day than Prof. Rushbrook Williams, Major J. C: 
Jack and John Buchan ? | 


TALES FROM Dickens, by Major T. F. O'Donnel 
(Ram Prasad & Brothers, Agra. Price r Re. 4 as.) 


‘The book is. intended for schools and colleges and 
is made up of selections from the novels of Charles 
Dickens, but the pupil is not helped to appreciate the 
stories by being furnished with the necessary guidance. 
The selections are apt to be unintelligible without a 
brief statement of the context in each case and a 
summary of the plot. If the purpose of the book is to 
serve as an introduction. to Dickens even as Lamb’s 
Tales do to Shakespeare,—and that we are told is 
the editor’s aim also—it is obvious some additions are 
badly necessary to the work. 


Memoirs oF KALI PRASANNO SINGH, by Man- 
mathanath Ghosh, M.A. (Barendra Library, Calcutta. 
Price Re, 1-8 as.) : 


A short biographical sketch of the well-known trans- 
lator of the Mahabharata into Bengali, with a frontis- 
piece portrait. 

P. SESHADRI. 


Essays on EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION IN 
INDIA, dy K. M. Panikkar, B. A. (Oxon), Professor of 
History at M. A, V. College, Aligarh. (Ganesh & Co., 
Madras). 


This is a small volume of Essays on the burning 
educational problems of the day by an educationist 
who has the equipment and the training necessary to 
speak with authority on his subject. There are four 
separate essays which, however, are strung together by 
a common identity of purpose and outlook. They deal 
with ‘The Problem of National Education’, ‘Vernacular 
as Media of Instruction in Secondary Schools’, ‘Uni- . 
versity Reform’ and ‘The Training of Children’. The .. 
writer commands a trenchant and expressive style and 
has rather strong convictions which are marked by a 
sane and courageous patriotism. © _ 

He is apparently a believer in the doctrine of self- 
determining activity in the sphere of Education. Educa- 
tion for the people, by the people and through the 
people is his plank and he makes occasionally hold 
slashes at the State-directed, machine-made, standard- 
ised commodity which passes for Higher Education in 
this country. He gives a very shrewd and interesting 
analysis of the Educational movements in the country 
since 1904 and tries to hit off the positive and negative 
aspects of this national endeavour. His observations 
regarding the National Council of Education in 
Bengal, the causes of its failure to arrive at any prac- 
tical and positive results, the impressions it made on 
the University of Calcutta appear to be quite just. 

His relative appraisement of the Arya Samaj 
educational experiment at the Gurukula and of 
Rabindranath’s Santiniketan experiment betrays real 
insight. Education by rule and education by sympa- 
thy—the claims of discipline and system as against 
those of freedom and individual selection—the ‘revival- 
ist?’ Hindu National. Ideal VS. the Cosmopolitan Ideal 
of new social values—all these contrasts and shades 
are brought into relief. The potential value of the 
Benares Hindu University as the culture-centre of a 
renovated, progressive India as over against its 
present lapses and sectarian and provincial .bias—is. -i 
The difficult, question -of al 
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education is also brought in and some very acute 
observations are made as to the possibility of 


_ harmonising the demands of a purified joint-family 


with the larger call of the Community and the Country 
in this sphere. 

The writer is a strong believer in Hindi as the 
national medium’ of.an all-India education and a 
federated system of Provincial Universities or Com- 
munal Centres of Education, with co-related aims and 


- purposes but with a pronounced local bias, directly 


catering to ‘regional’ needs, He is no believer in the 
much-applauded ‘residential system” ; and he appar- 
ently does not share the moderate view that a larger 
Indianisation in personnel and subjects of study would 
be the crowning apex of Modern India’s educational 
effort. i 

In the essay on the training of children, the writer 
pleads as much for a physical ‘hardening’ as for a better 
and more artistic environment for the young hopefuls 
and deplores the absence of facilities for music, paint- 
ing—~the fine-art sense—in our schools He is opposed 
to the rushing, jamming method of school instruction 
and pleads for a more natural and leisurely method 
where silent influences may steal upon the child and 
develop his perceptions and impulses by a slow, un- 
conscious process of assimilation. ` 

There is a refreshing quality and culture-atmos- 
phere about these short but suggestive essays which 
are not very common. The author never repeats mere 
catch-words or turns a merely neat phrase ; his obser- 
vations are the result of his own independent thinking 
helped on by a wide educational outlook and braced 
by a fine and fastidious patriotism. We commend 
the booklet to all interested in the Educational Prob- 
lem of today and tomorrow and we make no apology 
for culling a few sentiments and suggestions from it, 
which scintillate with a jewelled brilliance and arrest 
attention: “The Gurukula stands-for the control and 
therefore for the limitation of the future by the experi- 
ence or the realised ideal of the past. Bolpur stands 
for the ideal of free development deriving inspiration 
from tradition, but hindered as little as possible by the 
the dead weight of a desire to bring back into exis- 
fence an institution out of which life had flown cen- 
turies ago.” (P. 31.) | | 

“The nationalist effort in education should be 
directed not chiefly towards any attempt to mould the 
Governmental policy but in building up local institu- 
tions of a great variety of character and embodying 
different national ideals and culture.” (P, 52.) i 

“A ‘school’ of classical humanities is perhaps as 
vital a necessity for India as higher research in 
sciences.” {P. 105.) 
_ “One of the main ideals to be kept constantly 
in mindin the reform of our educational policy is the 
necessity of recovering this lost sense of aesthetic 
enjoyment,” (P. 122.) 

“The ideal of Indian boyhood, let us not forget, is 
the eternal child with the flute.” (P. 123.) ; 
= "Here (in India), education and instruction have 
become synonymous, owing to the fact that the medi- 
um used is not the mother tongue,” (P. 125.) 

N, C. BANERJI. 
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Jaina’ Siddhanta Bhavana, Arrah. 
Rupee one. ` 


The Central Jain Oriental Library owes its found: 
tion to the charity of the Late Babu Devakumar Ja 
of Arrah, His munificent donation to the féundin: 
this Library has made him immortal and the bea 
halftone block of this donor as the frontispiece has 
a fitting tribute to the departed soul. The Siddk 
Bhavana has spent a good deal of money in collect 
Jaina Manuscripts from various parts of India. 4 
a well-known fact that Jainism was the premier ‘Rens 
gion of Southern India for a very long time and Nessa 
Hinduism had to struggle hard to win back its iosta 
ground.. The South was replete with numerous books 
on the various religious systems; and the authoritiggy 
of the said Bhavana spared no pains to collect the Jain 
manuscripts from the South. These MSS. are mostlya 
on palmyra leaves and old handmade papers ; andog 
written in Kanrese, Sanskrit and Hindi. 4 ae 

There is a very interesting collection of books in thii 
Library regarding Buddhism. These are Buddhisgt¢ 
Songs of a religious and philosophical character‘bysy 
different sages suchas Saraha, Avadhuta, Advayec% 
Vajra, Guru Maitri, Acharya Kankana, Acharya 
Virupa, Santa Deva and others. The songs appeay 
to have been translated from Tibetan several hundre% 
years ago. These books represent the last phase ibis 
the development of Buddhism. The name of Sardliaigy 
occures in the Buddhist Doha, published and edita 
by MM. Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri. One of thet 
treatises in the marvellous collection is in Tibetan anii 
“Sahaja Gita” or songs of the Sahajiya sect of theg 
Mahayana Buddhism in Sanskrit. The studenis “øra 
modern Buddhism and those interested in the origin: 6r 
modern Hinduism of Bengal may find enough matet 
from these MSS. The following books of the we 
known Sahajiya sect are found in this Library, viz. 
Karma-chandalika Doha-Gita, 2. Vasanta-tilaka Dot 
Giti, 3. Vajra Chatur Giti 4. Sahaja Ananda Gitik 
drist, 5. Charya Doha, 6. Tattwa Doha-Giti:.: 
Bhavana Drishticharya Phala Giti. The readers may- 
identify at once the similarity of names of persons antti 
books brought from Nepal and referred to before. =: 

. Next, ILwould like to say a word or two in conne 
tion with the catalogue. This is merely a name-cat 
logue of books. he author of this book seems-: 
be a layman and he has done his best just to piits 
out a, catalogue of names of books. There are varie 
ous methods of classification and cataloguing. These#ag 
two things, though often thought about as separa 
and distinct subjects, are very closely related, an 
each is the outcome and complement of the othe 


alphabetical catalogues, that it is very difficult to comaid 
vince old fashioned people of theclose affinity between thet 
two. Modern Librarians recognise that the two branchés: 

of Library Economy are simply different aspects - 
the same thing and infinite pains ate taken to ascertai 
the class of each book. The Descriptive Catalogu: 
is the very best thing for old books; but still better i 


book with other details for illuminating the kno 
ledge about the book. I can refer the workers on the? 
line to Barker’s “Guide to Best Fiction”, “Guide ‘tag 
Best Historical Fiction” (Routledge), Robertson se 
“Best Books’ and various books of this, nature. Angjent 
books should be published in the same svay -a 
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reat deal of trouble and fruitless search for material on 
1@-part of the scholars would have been saved. The, 
éreotyped method of printing Descriptive Catalogues 
es a great deal, but the real work rests on the 
hod Ihave just described. 

SS. Probhat K. Mukherjee, 

ne Librarian, Santiniketan. 


4°. Sport Caarrers or Narure Srupy. By M. F. 
Bezoc, OMI, Ph.D. (Rom), M.A. (Cantab), B. Sc. 
(London), Principal, St. Foseph’s College, Colombo. 
eC Macmillan & Co.) 72 pages. 1920. 

ap-An elementary text-book of botany. Its special 
ature is that illustrative examples have been chosen 
om the plants of Ceylon, l 

4 J. C. Ray. 


s 4E LAND oF HEALTH AND THE LAND GF 
eyVEaLtu—By E, Marsden, BA, F. R. G. Sy BARES, 
einp..224 ; published by MacMillan & Co. 


{tisa health reader in the form of stories which, 
\& author hopes, young pupils in Indian schools may 
Kevnderstand and be able to remember. Whether the 
Myoung pupils could and should remember everything 
Baetailed in connection with sanitation, which might be 
Enel compassed in one-fourth of the volume, is 
Bzcuestionable. What necessity there was for intro- 
MEcicing the story of Captain Smith presenting Raja 
Beratap Sing with a gun with which he shot a hundred 
igers one cannot comprehend, except for emphasizing 
mine fact that Smiths whether in Ganga-Desh or in 
Gujranwala are always fond of shooting. The 
4tention of the pupils drawn to the diagram of the 
Beeace-horse Prince Palatine worth £45,000 which won 
Eepnizes.of thousands of pounds for their owners has not 
monly no bearing in sanitation but is positively harmful 
Boas setting a premium on gambling. The book is full 
Brorssuch irrelevant stories and useless diagrams which 
Bewent afford some fun to European children only. 




































x brtion has many inaccuracies. The assertion that “no 
mone has died of smallpox for many years “after the 
roduction of compulsory vaccination” is an exaggera- 
n which affords a vulnerable point to the detractors 
vaccination which never claimed this tmpossibility. 
ie assertions that “germs are little worms,” “cholera 
ms swarm in the vomit,” ‘“anti-septic &zlled the 
rms ix the wound,” ‘a mouthful of vinegar flavoured 
ith chillies is a good preventive of cholera,” will 


x arprise the pathologist, the bacteriologist, the 
surgeon and the sanitarian. Little children will 


ainly enjoy the scene of dogs and villagers with 
fted sticks passing sleepless nights in running 
atter and killing rats to prevent plague, but we doubt 
ewhether sanitarians will approve the scheme as safe 


ately be omitted, having nothing to do with sanitation. 
She author expects that boys will read his “Health 
Reader’ three times a week and usher the Millennium 
n there will be no death or disease. We doubt 
ether the school life is long enough for assimilating 
rauch a voluminous mixture of fiction and truth. The 
Chapter on Temperance, however, is instructive and 
anteresting which might be utilized by teachers and 
nperance workers. The dedication is still more 
structive, showing how a renowned. scientist like Sir 
onald Ross sought illumination from the fountain of 
wiedge as regards the “million-murdering cause” 








Bxs;would be expected from a layman, the sanitary . 


nd feasible. The chapter on chloroform might 
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of Malaria. He prayed incessantly for light which 
flashed after seven years of ceaseless toil and anxious 
expectation, and revealed to him the means of “saving 
a myriad men.” In 1890 the Nobel-Laureate wrote 
while in Bangalore : 


“I pace and pace, and think and think, and take 
The fever’d hands, and note down all I see, 

That some distant light may haply break! 

The painful faces ask, can we not cure f 

We answer, ‘No, not yet’, we seek the laws. 

O God ! reveal, thro’ all this thing obscure, 

The unseen, small, but million-murdering cause.’ 


His prayer was heard. On the memorable August 
21, 1897, he discovered the malaria-carrying mosquito 
and in ecstacy sang : 
“This day, relenting, God hath placed within 
my hand, 
A wondrous thing, and God be praised. At His 
command, 
Seeking His secret deeds with tears and toiling 
: : breath, 
I find thy cunning seeds, O million-murdering 
Death 
I know this little thing a myriad men will save, 
O Death ! where is thy sting ? thy victory, | 
O Grave ?’ 
With the poet we pray and hope, some day an 
Indian scientist will follow in his footsteps in that 
prayerful spirit, fulfil his pious hope, and save India 
from the ravages of malaria. 


Some Common Foon-Sturrs. By Rai Bahadur 
Dr. Chunilal Bose, I. S. O, M. B. Fe C. S., Rasayan- 
acharya. 

Dr. Chunilal Bose has been doing a yeoman’s ser- 
vice to the country by poptlarising science. His 
popular lectures on Chemistry and Hygiene are al- 
ways appreciated very highly, The one on some 
of our common food-stuffs delivered at the Science 
Convention, 1918, is highly interesting and instructive. 
The premature decay and utter prostration of our’ 

oung men crushed under the University education 

wheel should rouse the conscience of our medical 
men who should, like Dr. Bose, lay before the pub- 
lic, practical methods for the amelioration of their 
physical condition, The improvement of the student 
dietary being one of the methods, it has naturally 
received Dr. Bose’s foremost consideration. After 
having given an analysis of our common food-stuffs 
with reference to the five nutritive or proximate prin- 
ciples as they are technically called, he has fixed the ` 
following dietary standard for, our Bengali youths 
taking. a moderate amount of exercise : 


One weighing One weighing 
150 lbs. 120 lbs. 
RICE oes: 5 ounces 6 ounces 
PIOUS aae IO», W 4 
Soojee....-. a J ETEA 
Dab sicm A E a 4, 
Meat or Fish...... O « a. ay 
Potato............ 10° y 5 y» 
Other Vegetables... ...cecer ees ee 
Ghee or Oil... wy i oa 
Milkisccctiissewsis: Seances sats 16 p» 
Sour Milk...... Ao (wee eeeeweeee | 
— Spices as necessary as ecessary, 
| rouncé ..° Ioniese- 
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Constipation being one of the chief complaints 
among town folk, we do not see the reason why “other 
vegetables” have been omitted in the first scale. Dahi, 
which according to Dr. Bose contains all the nutritive 
principles of milk and in the opinion of Metschnikoff, 
prevents premature old age and decay, might have 
been included in the 2nd scale ‘for ordinary students 
who are usually affected with dyspepsia and do not 
generally relish Calcutta milk—homeopathic milk in 
higher dilutions, As regards Ghol Dr. Bose does 
not say ifhe agrees with the Ayurvedic sages with 
regard to their observation : 


a amet Tae wethad 

a amerar: wash Tat: | 
TAT UWIAA SRA 
aut acral yfl ARATE, ti 


The Ghol drinker never gets any pain or disease. 
As in heaven the Gods had their blissful nectar, so 
on carth mortals have their Ghol, As regards Dahi 
or curd-milk they valued it on accotint of its \ 


agra gfe | 


So the Ayurvedic sages anticipated Metschnikof 
several centuries ago. 


We are glad the Rasayanacharya has extolled the 
value of dal on chemical as well as economical 
grounds. “70 per cent of meat,” he says, “is water ; 
whereas dal contaifis only 11 per cent of water. 20 
per cent of meat as purchased from the market is 
waste ; there is practically no waste in dal.” “If 
well prepared, dal sits as kindly ‘on Indian stomach as 
meat does on European stomach. It can be prepared 
in a very large number of varieties of attractive. dishes 
and it does not carry any focus of infection with it as 
meat does. Dal should be prepared in such a way 
that the grains should be lost sight of ; cooked dal 
should have a uniformly thick: cream-like consistence.” 
“A combination of rice, dal, and ghee with salt and 
spices in the form of Khichuri, makes a very palatable 
and nourishing diet which should be more largely 
introduced in “Indian homes.” ‘Vegetarians ! Rejoice. 
Dr. Bose recommends thé use throughout the year 
of jack-fruit seeds which, dried and preserved, is 
largely in vogue in Eastern Bengal. They are said 
to contain about 13 per cent of proteid or nitrogenous 
principle. The author will earn our eternal gratitude 
if he applies himself to the analysis of our Indian 
food-stuffs and guides us as to our dietary without 
relying on the European analysis. The Kanch-Kala, 


for example, cannot be without any nutritive value, , 


which dried, pulverised and mixed with dried meat 
is reported to be used as a nutritive diet among some 
troops. It is a constant factor of our dietary and 
along with other vegetables, should receive the atten- 
tion of the Rasayanacharyd. 

M. B. 


GEOGRAPRY of BrencaL, BIHAR AND ORISSA 
AND AssaM—by Professor F, W. Holnie. (illustrated). 
Published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. London. Pp. 
&5. Price not known. 

An excellent text book, 


A First History or Enenanp—by M, W. 
o A, D. Se. With one hundred as oea 
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illustrations, Published by Messrs. A an LE 
Lid, London (Messrs, Macmillan & Co., Calcutta 
Bombay, and Madras) Pp. 174. Price not known.: 

The book is written on modern lines. 
suitable text book. : 
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Tue GRowTH OF RESPONSIBILITY IN Sra 
by Teja Singh, M.A. Profesor of History ees 
Divinity, Khalsa . College, Amritsar. Pp. 64. Pe Re 
5 annas. a 

In this pamphlet the author tries to ae th 2 
evolution of a national spirit among the Sikhs. . THR 
Age of Guru Nanak is that of Renaissance or Genel 
Enlightenment ; Guru Angad embodied the Spirit Gf 
Obedience; Guru Amardas, that of Equality ; Gung 
Ramdas, that of Service ; Guru Arjan, that of Selig 
sacrifice; Guru Hargovind. that of Justice; Guys 
Har Rai, that of Mercy; Guru Harkishan, that. “On 
the Elective System ; Guru Teg Bahadur, that ey 
Coolness of Judgment ; Guru Govind Singh, that of 
the Devolution of Full Responsibility. em 


Caste AND CITIZENSHIP i 
Published by the Travancore Civice Rights Leagues 
Kottayam. Pp. 35. 


Travancore is a small state witha population; of 
about 34 lacs and is one of the strongholds of Hindu F 
orthodoxy, Only 20 per cent of the population’ arg i 
in possession of full civic rights and they belong to the; 
upper section of Hindu society. Eighty per cent Gis 
the population, including Christians, Mahomedangg 
Izhavas and other castes, are labouring under varying’ 
degrees of civic disabilities and inequalities. 

The League was: inaugurated for the purpa: ee 
of protesting against this injustice and for assertiz feet 
equality of civic rights for all citizens, irrespective. OFF 
caste or creed. : ZH 

This movement has our full sympathy. = 


A PRINCE AND THE DEPRESSED 







by A. a 
Bawdekar (Lamington Road, Bombay). Pp, 12. ae 

Contains some of the resolutions passed by ’ the 
State of the Maharaja Sahib of Kolhapur for ame: 
liorating the condition of the depressed classes 
and also an extract from one of this speeches. oE 


CASTE SYSTEM AND ITS VARIOUS PHASES: i 
Pitambar Muni: published by Lala Mahesh Dass! 
Sadanand Building, Prakash, Old Anarkali, Lahir 
Pp. 36. Price Four Annas. A 

The conclusiou of the author is :— oiea 

“It is high time that Caste System—the` mot 
obnoxious thing among the Hindus—having regarg ; 
to the present aspect of time, be bidden farewell- tos 
and, after its abolition, inter- marriage between they 
Hindus“%6f different provinces should be made free.” oa 


Tue Revicious Lire or SEVABRATA BRAHMA neu 
SASIPADA BANERJEE—by Satindva Nath Roy Choa 
dhury, M., A, B. L, Sadananda. Published - by 
Radha Charan Sen, Asst: Secretary, —Devalaya Asse 8 
ciation, 210--f-~2 Cornoallis Street, Calcutta. ee 
102, price 8 An vas. tg 


The author has placed before the public Some 
characteristics of the religious life of Sevabrags 
Brahmarshi, Sasi Pada Banerjee, founder of OR 
Devalaya and Sasi Pada Institute. Many interestin e 
incidents are recorded in the book. | We- have „r TERA 
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ce TO Inpian THoucats-py Bhagavan Das. 
published by Piare Lal Bhargava, Manager, Gyan 
Pi oe Press, Benares. Pp. 139. Price twelve annas 
a: The booklet is an English version, in a revised 
faiid expanded form, of the address delivered by 

abu’ Bhagavan Das as President of the Provincial 
ecial Conference held at Saharanpur, in the United 
rovinces, India, onthe zoth October, roro. The 
ddress endeavours to make a general survey and to 
ffer suggestions regarding the solution of all the 
aore important problems concerned. with the well- 
eling of mankind generally and Indians specially. 
he: author is cautious but liberal. The booklet 
contains useful suggestions. | 

¿BUREAU oF EpucaTion, INDIA. PAMP 

““Lrprarizs IN Inpian Hicu Scuoors—by L. T, 
Watkins, MA, Published by the Superintendent of 
vernment Printing, India, Calcutta. Pp. 54, Price 
“wy annas only. E 


This pamphlet has been written with a view t 
: isting the head masters of Indian Secondary 
Resschools in the choice of books for their school libraries. 
mertcalso suggests means by which these libraries may 
mise made more popular and useful than they are at 
Beoresent. A useful publication. : 

ee Tue TEACHING OF GRAMMAR IN InDIAN ScHoOLs, 
te by Madhusudan Bhattacharyya, B. A., Assistant 
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Fead: Master, Serampore Collegiate School ( Published 
pxhe Author). Pp. 23. Price not known, 


Tue GITA AND THE CastES—by Kshirod Chandra 
n, B. A, Late of the Provincial Executive Service, 
neal. Pp. 72. Price 8annas. ( To be had of the 
thov at Madaripur, Faridpur, Bengal. ) - 


“The subtitle of the pamphlet is :=—“An exposition 


Py 


the social degeneration of the Hindus, caused by 


san 


on-interference, followed by the British Government 
‘The subject, dealt with in this pamphlet, is social 
jd. political—the caste system, the Hindu Society 
ahd the Patel Bill. The bill has been condemned by 
mtbe reactionaries anda cry has been raised—‘Relt- 
f isin dangèr.” But was nota similar hue and 
_raised, whenever a legislative measure was taken 
h: a view to removing a social evil? What was 
ae. when the Scoble Bill was introduced into 
uncil ? Compared with the mob agitation which it 
6 rise to, the present agitation looks more like 
onsentaneous silence than a vociferous opposition, 
age 32,).. “The British Government, by direct 
islative action, has purged off several customs. 
‘hose customs are now unknown. I may mention 
‘tee, Gangasagar offering, and hook-swinging, These 
e supported by Smriti or similar authority. 
yple grumbled for a few years and then thanked 
‘bout the customs. 
institutions. They come and go slowly in both 
The prohibition of ‘intermarriage has already 
érienced longevity. Itis high time for it to go... 
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The prohibitition of intermarriage has no more 
sacred backing in the Shastras than Szttee or Ganga- 
sagar” (Page 72.) 

“As regards the Intermarriage Bill, there is 
hardly. anything in the Queen’s Proclamation which 
can stand in the way, either academically or from the 
statesman’s point of view......, The so-called policy of 
non-interference would thus appear to be a mere 
pretext for inaction, indifference and unconcern.”’ 


After describing , the origin and growth of the 
caste system, the author says :— 

“It will appear from the above explanation that 
nothing is sacrosanct in the caste system.....plasticity 
is definitely depicted on the face of the system, in 
all its aspects, viz., in respect of multiplication, pro- 
fession and social position. What is called rigidity 
ismo more present in it than in any other system 
existing in the social world, oriental or occidental, 
savage or civilised.” ( P. 9.) 

“Intermarriage is not a new thing in India. It has 
existed in parts of the Dacca and Chittagong 
Divisions for several ‘centuries without . leading to 
any catastrophe.” “The practice is old as well as 
new.” (P.67.) “Inthe sense of the Gita all mar- 
riage was at one time intermarriage.” (P, 58.) 

Moreover the Patel Bill is not coercive, it is simply 
permissive. 

The author congratulates the Government “on 
the fact that it has discovered that it has already 
practised interference with Hindu social custom and 
cannot recede from the, position without compro- 
mising’ its character for enlightened governance for 
moral sincerity, or without risking the charge of 
partiality. It isa happy thing that the Government 
has shown no ‘inclination to throw away the Patel 
Bill, inthe way in which Basu’s Bill was cast away 
ten years ago.” 

The pamphlet is recommended to our countrymen. 
It is characterised by broad outlook, good sense, 
sparkling thoughts and sound reasoning. The title 


te 


of the book is rather misleading. 


THE Jarr on Guru Nawnax’s Meprirations— 
rendered into English and annotated by Teja Singh, 
M. A, Professor of Divinity and History, Khalsa 
College, Amritsar. Published by the Sikk Tract 
Soctety, Lahore. Pp. 86. Price 8 Ans. 


THE Japs1 Sauip—~translated by Mr. Macauliffe, 
late Judge, Chief Court, Punjab. Reprinted and 
issued gratis with the kind permission of Sirdar 
Kahun Singh of Nabha State by Lal Behary Singh, 
Khatre, Jagser, Bhagalpur., Pp. 22. 

Tue Jarsi—translated into Bengali with Tika 
and Bhashya by Avinash Chandra Masumdar. Pub- 
lished by the Manager, Panini Office, Allahabad. Pp. 


‘88, Price, § Ais, 


Professor Singh’s book contains, (i) An Inroduc- 
tion (pp.1—6), (ii) Synopsis (pp 7—16 ), (iii) 
o e (pp. 19—48 ), and (iv) Notes ( pp. 51— 
86 ). 

Mr. Mazumdar’s book contains—(i) A Preface 
by Babu Ramananda Chatterjee in Bengali, (ii) 
The original text in Bengali Character, (iii) The 
meaning of every word of the text, (iv) Notes on 
important words and sentences elucidating the idea 
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( v) “Japjeessara” giving the e of every 
section of the book. 

Mr. Macauliffe’s book contains—| 1p A translation 
in English, (ii) Notes, giving and | discussing 
different meanings of important words and sentences. 

Professor Singh’s object seems to be to make the 
book acceptable to the modern mind by modernising 
the oo and giving a literary, translation of the 
book, 

Messrs. Macaulifle and Mazumdar give a more 
literal translation of the book. 

We quote below the different translations of some 
verses as given by these authors :-—~ 


_ Section Il. 

“By the same Will all forms come into being. The 
working of that Will cannot be described.” : (Professor 
Singh). 

“By his order bodies are produced ; His order can- 
not be described.” ( Macaulifie), | 

SLUT arsts WV iata ataq sake cz ala 
cq fa, Stel ats afi wat ata al) ( Mazumdar ). 

"Staa Swe AA) ASA asta WR gaal Soifa” 


(From the Japii Saheb translated into Bengali by 
= Singh, Khetri, published in the Bengali Era 
1307 

The first sentence in the text is “gear csiga ateta”. 
The word “Hukami” means (i) “by Will? according 
to Professor Singh; (ii) by His order, according to Mr. 
Macauliffe, (iit) “SBS according to Mr. Mazumdar 
and (iv) «itze according to Mr. Singh Kshetrt. 
Professor Singh has tried to modernise the idea. 

The translations of another line are given below :— 


Section X. 
By this instruction the disciple will obtain the sense 
of Truth, Harmony and Goodness. ( Prof. Singh ), 
“By hearing the name truth, contentment and 
divine knowledge (are obtained).” (Macauliffe). 


stata aty aq GA wey, Asta S ata ate FA | 
(Mr. Mazumdar). 


Stata ARa ata ray Baca AGL, ACTA S Gla ate ey 1 

(Mr. Singh Kshetri). 

~The text is “Suniai (or Suniyai) Santokha (or 
Santosha) giana (or giyana).” Suniai==by hearing. 
Sata=Satya (Sanskrit—truth). Santokha = Santosha 
( Sanskrit—contentment). Giana (Sanskrit—Jnana ; 
pronounced gyana in vernaculars )= Knowledge. But 
according to Professor Singh, Santokha or Santosha= 
Harmony ; Giana= = goodness. His interpretation seems 
to be wrong. But in other places he has given the 
correct meaning-—for example, he has translated San- 
tosha’ by ‘contentment’ in XXVIII; ‘giyan’ by 
‘knowledge’ in XXIX and XXXVI; and by ‘reason’ 
in XXXV and XXXVI. 

We want Nanak’s thoughts as they really are and 
not as modernised. So we prefer the scat rca of 
Messrs. Macauliffe and Mazumdar to that of Professsor 
Singh. 

MAHESCHANDRA GHOSH., 

RELIGION AND CuLTURE,—by Frederick Schlei- 


ter, Ph. D., ( Columbia University Press, 1919 ) 


Pp., VIII + 206. 
The title of this book is somewhat misle&d- 


in So “Primitive Religion and Culture” would 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 
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perhaps have been a more appropriate title een A 
a book which professes to be an anthropos: ao 
logical: treatise on the methods of research info. 
the origins of culture in general and religion: a 
in particular. Le 
The author discusses the current methods ae oe 
which anthropologists seek to investigate ree 
tural phenomena with a view to deduce dh 
versal laws from the data thus collect ted 
Although other methods of investigation. ana a 
interpretation of ethnographic phenomena cori Feast 
in for their share of criticism at the author's, as 
hands, the comparative method and the developsg@ 
mental or evolutionary theory of culture, fori a 
the main target of the author’s most determin S 
ed assault. “The framing of _ethnographicak oe 
analoga,” says our author, ‘is a somewhatss y 
romantice procedure which is comparable a 
many respects to the building up of anitis 
and plant archetypes characteristic of the Př 
Darwinian natural sciences. Both procedures a 
supplement the positivistic knowledge witha: 
strong dose of mysticism and are wont to's k a 
ascribe ontological existence to their subjective x 2d 
creations.” (P. 67) a 
With reference-to Religion in particular, theis 
author discusses and criticizes the theory of 
Animism and the pre-animistic or mana theory ; 
which the author chooses to call a ‘rival’: Of 3E 
the animistic theory. (P. 101.) As with regaréa E. 
to methods of research, so with regard to these 
theories of origins, the authot’s criticisms area 
mainly iconoclastic. No new theory is prose 
pounded or suggested to replace the condemned.’ 
methods and theories. With regard to thee: 
charge that the ‘mana theory’ is a ‘rival view! 
to the ‘animistic’ theory, it may be pointed outi 
that Dr. Marett, the chief exponent of there 
mana theory, unequivocally declares that. Hii 
is not so. Says he, ‘There is at least onea% 
principle that has for many years stood firm a 
in the midst of these psychological quicksands.: Es 
Dr. Tylor’ s conception of ‘animism’ ae 
crucial instance of a category that successfully! vis 
applies to rudimentary religion taken at. its. 3A 
widest. Ifour science is to be compared to a s 
Venice held together by bridges, then ‘animism? C 
must be likened to its Rialto ere In what., a 
follows I may seem to be attacking ‘animism’,: "gs 
insofar as I shail attempt to endow ‘mana? ey 
with classificatory authority to some extent} ie 
at the expense of the older notion. Let me,: 
therefore, declare at the outset that I should ped 
the last to wish our time-honoured Rialto to: 4 
be treated as an obsolete or obsolescent struc: 
ture. If I seek to divert from it someof the trafie; x 
itis not naturally suited to bear, i am surely- a 
offering it no ‘injury, but a service.” (Marett’s, 
Threshold of Religion, p. 117) Again, “For alli 
I know, some sort of animism. in Tylor’s Sense: wu 
ofthe word, was a primary condition of the}, 
primitive religion of mankind.” | E 
As for our author’s condemnation. of: ‘they oe 
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ts tefinite number of more or lês indeterminate 
rand indeterminable variables, which are not 
Umuatually consistent with one another and 
A “which cannot be organized into a compreben- 
¿sive system,” it will suffice to say that if any 
A particular investigator brings together hetero- 
geneous and non- comparable phenomena 
~under one category and seeks to ‘deduce any 
$ general rule from them, the fault lies not in the 
k comparative method itself but in its wrong 
pepplication by the particular uncritical inves ti. 
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salt a century old, and the workers are as yet 
ut, a mere handful, though the feld of, investi- 


pestudy of the multitudinous human groups is 
Rane preliminary requisite for sound universal 
tneralizations in Anthoropology, aud for this 
wee time is not yet quite ripe. But all the same 
Behe ideal of every science is and ought to be to 
seck to discover so far as possible laws of 
2 : aiversal application, by a collection, tabulation, 
eee comparison and generalization of 
¥4he facts or phenomena available. And the 
he “anthropological investigator caanot neglect to 
follow this procedure. As in other sciences, the 
nunvestigator in Anthropology cannot neglect 
isthe aid of ‘scientific imagimation’ to arrive 
Sat theories to interpret his facts. But such 
theories are admitted by their authors them- 
selves to be no better than mere working 
SAypotheses. Every student of Anthropology is 
Kaware how Sir James Frazer has propounded 
Zone hypothesis after another to explain the 
: rigin of totemism until he arrived at the 
mconclusion that it originated in a primitive 
explanation of the mysteries of conception and 
[childbirth But he has always taken care to 

vibform his readers that in the present state of 
Esour knowledge all such theories can be only 
«provisional. “Other eminent anthropologists 

nave followed the same procedure which iS, 
in fact, the approved procedure in all sciences. 
e “The enquirer begins with a hypothetical working 
f ¢-hypothesis’ suggested by available facts, and 

a according as such a hypothesis is found consis- 

“tent or otherwise with the result of further 

cresearch, the theory is accepted, modified or 


4 s abandoned. As Sir James Frazer, one of the 
, greatest living anthropologists, says, “‘the 
“advance of knowledge in this, as in every 


R other field, consists in a progressive adjustment 

ro ‘of theory to fact, of conception to percëption, 
-of thought to experience ; and as that readjust- 
“ment, though more and more exact, can never 
| be perfect, the advance is infinite.” ( Lectures on 
<: the Early History of Kingship, pp. 7—8 ). 

< Our author’s condemnation of the compara- 
itive’ method in anthropological research does 
“not appear to us quite justifiable. The devoted 
; labours of a series of distinguished investig 
-tors beginning with Tylor and Avebury au 

= _ including such names as Traen PRON and 
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Marett, has established the evolutional theory 
of culture in general on a firm foundation. 
The subsidiary theory of’ transmission or 
diffusion of cultures merely supplements the 
general developmental theory but does not 
militate against it, and hardly any serious 
investigator nowadays omits to analyse his 
facts and take account of the effects of contact 
orintermixture or transmission of cultures or 
of convergence of diverse causes. But analysis 
of culture and the historical method by which 
our author would prefer to supersede the com- 
parative method, do not appear tous to be 
in any way antagonistic to the comparative 
method. In fact, Dr. Rivers from whose writings 
( amongst those of others) our author makes 
quotations i in support of the historical method, 
distinctly rates such analytical and historical 





study of cultures at no higher a value than ~ 


as ‘‘merely the means to an end, a BLS supplying 
a “firm basis’ for “evolutionary speculations.” 
As Dr. Rivers says, “Any speculations concern- 
ing the history of human institutions can have 
a-sound basis, if cultures have first been analysed 
into their component elements, but I do not 
wish for one moment to depreciate the import- 
ance of attempts to seek for the origin and 
early history of human institutions. It 1s 
being recognized that a study of these ( customs 
and institutions of savage or barbarous peoples) 
helps us to understand much that is obscure in 
our own institutions or in those of other great 
civilizations of the persent or the past. Further, 
there can be no doubt that we are only at the 
threshold of a new movement in learning, which, 
is being opened by this comparative study.” 
( Presidential Address to the Anthropological 
Section of, the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1911). ` 

Although the general tenour of the book. under 
review would seem to be to utterly discredit 
the comparative method in Anthropology, 
occasionally we meet with a tardy and grudging 
partial recognition of the value of this method, 
in passages like the following :— 


“A word of caution should be appended to 
the foregoing somewhat drastic critique of the 
comparative method and the fact made clear 
that we do not mean to imply that it is intrin- 
sically vicious wherever it appears and in 
whatever sense employed. It has, indeed, 
yielded valid results in free disciplines as ana- 
tomy, linguistics, etc., aud the process of com- 
parison is frequently ‘utilised very advantage- 
ously by -way of illuminating a theme or 


j 


making clear a point by parallel cases and A 


analogous conditions. There is, perhaps, also 
considerable to be said iri favour of the compara- 
tive method even in Ethnology. It has served 
to bring together similar customs, rites and 


ideas the world over, to stimulate investigation 2 


of them and has, perhaps, ia many cases, laid 
the basis for their elucidation.” But, says our | 


author, “the data assembled by the comparative 3 

















* method in ethnology which is based largely more critical caution than is ordinarily" 
upon morphological considerations cannot be anthropologist will quarrel with our 
regarded as final, but requires to be supple- as no one holds the contrary. As everyag 
mented and worked over from entirely different pologist feels, the great desideratum in*:3a@ 
points of view.” pological investigation is the dearth of pep 
One principal indictment of our author against equipped workers. This is particularly tig 
the comparative method is what the author calls i” India where we have now and thag 
its “‘classificatory rubrics,” that isto say, its deplore the sorry spectacle of a certain eS 
technical terms among which. the author es- pseudo-ethnologists indulging in immatung 
pecially mentions not only such distinctively conjectural generalizations not warrants 
ethnological terms as ‘totemism’, ‘animism’, adequate facts. P E 
‘taboo’, ‘fetishism’, and ‘imitative magic’, but Finally, even a foreigner may be perie 
also such well-recognized terms borrowed from tonote that the author’s language isnot ag 
theology as ‘motriotheism’ ‘polytheism’, ‘theno- as clear and easy as might have been deg 
theism’, ‘nature worship’,—terms that have The style is in places involved and the laig 
acquired a definite connotation by long estab- stiff, and the use of such words as episteg 
lished usage, but of which our author says, “the gical,” obfuscating, noetical,’ ‘oretic, = 
moment that we attempt to attach a clear and mism,’ petiristic,’ ete., might have been a 
reasonably delimited connotationto any of them, tageously substituted by simpler termy% 
p we immediately plunge into the most serious @bsence of an index’ is ae desideratum. & 
difficulties.’ The author’s criticisms against general get-up of the book 1s.execllent. 
the use of these ‘classificatory rubrics’ are not l e 
at all convincing. These technical terms are; A NARRATIVE OF THE INDIAN DEFENCE Fi 
what Karl Pearson calls, the “conceptual short- MOVEMENT (VOLUNTARY BRANCH) IN THES 

` hand aid,” by which men of science ‘briefly des- pas PresipENCY—By Sir P. S. iis 
cribe and resume phenomena.’. No science K.C.S.I., C.LE. [Published by Messrs. 3 
can do without technique and technology. Ifin Rama Iyer & Co., Booksellers, Madras & 
Anthropology they are not as yet as exact and Trichinopoly.] ‘ 













well-developed as might be desired, further ad- As President ol the Committee forth 
vance in research will help to make them more dis- notion of recruitment among Indians +e 
criminating and varied. The science of Anthro- Indian Defence Force in the Madras Presi 
pology is yet in what may be called the classi- giy Sivaswamy Aiyer had unique opportug 
fieatory stage. Without these ‘rubrics’, ethno- cf acquiring a knowledge at first hand æ 
logical phenomena observed and recorded by conditions under which educated Indians-# 
different investigators in different parts of the asked to enrol themselves and serve ins 
world cannot be standardized, tabulated, com- Force. In the pamphlet before us he has p: 
pared and correlated so as to yield ‘laws’ or 4 clear and succint account of the progrs 
general principles which it is the aim of every the voluntary branch of the Indian Iy 
sree coer oven Force movement in his Presidency and hs 

It is easier to criticize than to construct. forth the numerous drawbacks and raci 
Although our author has criticized various criminations under which Indians suffered A 
methods and theories, we look in vain in the publication is a most opportune one in viet 
pages of his book for any illuminating theory:of the introduction in the autumn session @ 
his own as to cultural origins or any suggestion Imperial Legislative Council by the Governg 
of a new and helpful method of investigation. In of India of the Auxiliary Force Bill as a seq 
the last chapters, indeed, he speaks of the appli- line of defence and of the Territorial Fords 
cation of “the ‘concept of convergence in the for the enrolment of persons other -3% 
interpretation of causality.” But “convergence” Europeans and Anglo-Indians. It will bp 
is neither an independent method of interpreta- membered in this connection that His Excell 
tion, nor isit anew one. The name was coined Lord Chelmsford while replying to the% 
by Ehrenrich as early as 1908, and the principle plaints made by Indians with reference Pe 
has been elucidated by.Franz Boas in several racial discriminations embodied in the Teg 
articles in the pages of scientific journals since Defence Force Act of 1917 had said that 
1894 and finally in 1916 in his excellent book measure was an emergency one and thagg 
“The Mind of Primitive Man.” And-ourauthor could only be satisfactorily settled after thé 

has hardly added anything to -what this His Excellency appealed to the public ne 

distinguished American anthropologist has said’ raise questions which would have to be s@ 

about it and said so well. Nor is the principle at a time when there was more leisure g 

of multiple canses or convergence always over- further gave the assurance that all the suig 

looked by modern ethnological investigators. of criticism and complaint with reference <8 
if the sole object of the book under review be conditions of service of Indians in the Bg 
_, tO suggest that the logical processes of generali- Force were engaging the most sym Sh 
piZ t on and abstraction implied in the compa- attention of the Government. Sir § ee. 
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Ene as heen the attitude of the Government of 
ia towards the voluntary, section of the 
Defence Force since its very inception notwith- 
“standing the assurances of His Excellency the 
~ = attitude of indifference on the 
the 


since - the conclusion of the 
 aemistice: . Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer characterises 
this attitude as “‘step-motherly” and says: 
“ “Tf further proof were needed of differential. 
} treatment, it would be furnished by the in- 
“ numerable orders, notifications and nee 
k iques which have been poured forth at such 
Mfrequent intervals, evincing their solicitude for 
“éthe maintenance of the compulsory section of 
p! :the Defence Force and the entire absence of any 
u ‘similar interest in the formation and mainten- 
Hance of the voluntary'section.” The authors of 
ithe Reforms Report said: “We would remove 
eis gor the regulations the few. remaining. distinc- 
Bons that are based on race, and would make 
Eappointments to. all the branches of the public 
service without -racial discrimination.” Reter- 
ring specially to: appointments. in the Army they 
“The Indian soldier: who fights for us 
jand earns promotion in the field can reasonably 
‘ask that his conduct should offer him the same 
= chances as the European beside whom he fights. 
lf he is otherwise qualified, race should no more 
‘debar him from promotion in the Army than it 
idoes in the civil services ; nordo we believe that 
fit. is impossible to carry, this principle into effect 
without sacrificing paramount military condi- 
tions.” The racial discriminations ‘that dis- 
Fiiceure the Indian Auxiliary Force Bill and the 
i; Indian Territorial Force Bill show how lightly 
Ethe Secretary of State and the Viceroy made 
«their pledges in the, Report on Reforms, Sir 
MSivaswamy. concludes his pamphlet with certain 
suggestions for ‘rendering the Indian Defence 
E- Force attractive to Indians and for organising 
pit on a basis of justice and efficiency. 
aa S. K. LAHIRI, 


3 “Acknowledgments. ` 
RY . T he following books will not be reviewed as we have 
PStopped reviewing books other than English. 




























| the entrancing moonlight 

he trees are brooding with an ardent beauty 
eyond the dreams of man. 

k Dark are their shadows as the unsounded past 
poa all this world and all its glory rose. 
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Vinyasa-Purikshotra-Navikarena-Varnana- 
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lished by the Secretary, Vidyodayam Association, Such- 
indrum, South Travancore. Pages 15. Price Annas 
Two, 
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Atharva-V ediya-Panuchapatalika—T hr owing 
light on the arrangement, division and text 
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Edited by Bhagbatdutta, B. A.; Professor of 
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By o Lakshman Narayan Garde Editor, Bharat- 
mitra. (51. Price Rs. 1-4, Cloth bound Rs. 1-8. 
Rome Ka Itihas— 

By Jwala Prasad, M. A. Publisher, Tarun Bharat 
Granthabali Office, Daraganj, Allahabad. Pp. 171. 
Price Re. r. , 

Vidhava Prarthana— 

By Janab Mowlana Moulvi Khwaja Altab Hussein 

Sahab “Hali”, Pp. 54. Price As, 5. 


TELUGU. 
Andhra Veerulu or Andhra Heroes— 
By M. Somasekhara Sarma, Pp. r91, Price Re 1, 


GUZERATI, 
Rasa Manjari— 

By Bhaishankar Kuverji Shukle. Morvi, Station 
Bhastar, Bankaner Junction. Pp. 118. Price As. 8. 
Rasa-Jharna— 

By Matiram Narahari Shankar Shukle. 
lished by the Vileparle Literary Union. 
As 6. 

Advaita Vina, or Sudhakarin Papanaiha—~ 

By Chatak Chandra Nagar Dwivedi. Pp. 125. 

Price Annas Twelve. 
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NIGHT 


And through them gleams the tranquil radiance 
Of thoughts that are not ours, of things forgotten 
By headstrong life that‘ever surges onward, 
Its archives evanescent as the spray 

Upon the troubled ocean. 


Gaze not forth 


_ From the deep tents of night, and hearken not 
To that mysterious language they are uttering 
Who shape the coming hours. Turn to thy sleep 
In single trustfulness, that thou mayst rise 
With heart attuned unto the secret music 
That maketh life an heritage of j joy. i 


E, SPEIGHT. 
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IMAGES OF ARDHANARISWARA 
By NALINIKANTA BHATTASALI, M.A., CURATOR, Dacca MUSEUM. a 







HESE images which represent the bespeak the hands of a master sculp or. 
T god Siva and the goddess, his Sakti I believe, it will not be an exaggeration 
merged into one body, half being pi 
male, and the other half female are rather RS E Ex 
rare in Bengal. In view of the fact that f 
the Sena Kings of Bengal were renowned l 
Saivas and that the Catwa plate of Ballāla | 
Sena opened with an invocation of the | 
dancing Ardhanariswara, it is not un- 
i reasonable to expect that more finds will 
turn up in future. But, as far as I know, 
up to this time only one image of Ardha- 
nariswara has been discovered in Bengal 
and there is one other image which may 
also be identified as Ardhanāriswāra. 

The latter one, as far as I know, is 
unique. It may tentatively be identified 
as Ardhan&riswara, but it differs from all 
known images of Ardhanadriswara. It 
was discovered in the ruins of Rampal in 
the Dacca district, the ancient capital of 
the Senas and their predecessors,—in that 
quarter of the old capital, which is still 
known as Kagachipara (the paper-makers’ 
hamlet). The image now receives worship 
in a tiny shrine erected for it. 

The image is about five feet in height. 
The lower part of the image depicts a 
well-carved Siva Lingam in bold relief. 
Only half of the upper part of the Lingam 
is shown, from which emerges the waist of 
a goddess in profound meditation. The 
goddess has four hands. The upper right 
hand gracefully holds the rosary and a 
book is in her upper left hand. The two 
normal hands are placed one ‘above the 
other ina graceful Dhyana Mudra below 
the ample breasts. 

The symbolism of the figure is sublime 
and the serene grace and delicacy of this 
piece of sculpture will be evident even 
from the imperfect photograph reproduced. 
The face of the goddess is a wonderful 
study and the care and ability with which 
even, the minutest parts are finished 
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Ardħangriswara. 


(Yoga-nidrą or Mahamays) 
Discovered at Kagazipara, 











ito say that the image is one of the best 
products of Bengal sculpture,—one that 
Mditectly reminds one of the image of 
Prajnaparamita from Java, illustrated by 
Mr Havell in his Indian sculpture and 
ating. 

_ The image certainly depicts the United 
[Male and the Female Energies of the 
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universe,—the United Purusha and Prakriti, 
—the Universal Father and the Universal 
Mother. This is why I have ventured to 
identify it as Ardhanariswara. The sculptor 
seems to have expressed the conception of 
Ardhanariswara in a novel method. My 
search, however, for an exact Dhyana 
of the image has not been attended with 
success. I shallbe gratefulif anyone can 
find a Dhyana for this beautiful image. 

The description of the image of Tripura 
Bhairabi on page 474 of the Kalika 
Puranam, Bangabasi Edition, where she 
has a rosary and a book like our image 
coupled with the statement on page 480 
that Tripura Bhairabi and all the other 
Bhairabis as well as the universal mothers 
Yoganidra and Mahāmāyā are all identical, 
leads us to think that we are not far 
wrong in our identification. The image is 
in all probability that of the Universal 
Mother Mahāmāyā or Yoganidra in union 
with the Universal Father. 

The first image of Ardhanariswara 
referred to above was discovered from the 
little village of Purapārā, situated about 
five miles south-west of Rampal. In the 
centre of the village, there is a big low 
mound called Deul, the ruins of an ancient 
temple. A pool to the west of the Deul is 
still called Tamkunda and it was from this 
Kunda that the image was discovered. 
Babu Jogendranath Gupta procured the 
image and presented it to the Rajshahi 
Museum. 

The image is a conventional one of 
Ardhanariswara, the right half being male 
and the left half female. One peculiarity 
of this image is that it is not in relief as 
almost all the images discovered in Bengal 
more or less are, but it is a thoroughly 
round image. A glance at the illustration 
will show that the image is of excellent 
proportions. Unfortunately it was dis- 
covered in a sadly mutilated condition. 
The image appears to have had only two 
arms. One arm is broken away at the 
shoulder and the other at the elbow and 
the lower part of the image beneath the 
knee is altogether missing. The face has 
also been slightly scratched in places. 
But in spite of all damages few crtics, I 
believe, will have any hesitation in pro- 


LG 


nouncing it to bea very remarkable piece 
ofsculpture. The contrast in the niceties 
of the male and female halves of the image 
' has been ably shown and the careful 
observer will be delighted to mark the 
difference between the right and the left 
halves in physiognomy, ornaments and 
dress. “7 a va 
It is noteworthy that the Purapara 
Deul and the neighbouring Deul at Rani- 
hati or Balāi lying about two miles west 
from Purapara, are connected by tradition 
from time immemorial with Ballāla Sena 
and one of his queens. a2 
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R; it were not for the crashing of red stars 

And the tangled moaning of blue wind-woven 
. = banners 

That herald the Unseen Hosts, _ , 

The lovely melody of this little bird 

Would fill Eternity, ES HS 


a K a 
_ In the tropics the cocoanut means food, 
drink, shelter, fuel, utensils, textile, fiber. It is the 
universal thing to which the native turns in all 
mergencies. But even knowing this, it is a 
ittle startling to see this nut of general utility 
employed as a means of transportation. Never- 
theless, it is so employed, as our photograph 
taken on one of the picturesque streams at the 
Philippines, testifies. That l 
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Cocoanuts made up into a raft for floaging to the mills. 
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The details of the Ardhanāriswara 
image given on* page 898 ( Ch. 260 ) of 
the Matsya Puranam, ( Vangabashi Be 1-7 
tion ) correspond exactly to the present 
Image. The story of why Hara and Gauri 

_ Were merged into one body will be foung 
1n Chapter 45 of the Kalika Puranam ane 
in many other Puranas and ancient 
literature.” _ . TA 
- *From—“A Descriptive Catalogue of the Archaeo= 
_ logical Exhibits in the Dacca Museum with which is — 
Incorporated notices of all important ancient images 
known to exist in the villages of the Dacca and 
Chittagang Divisions.”—-Under compilation 
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Would float to the uttermost shadows of lifes 
ik; | long dream 
And waken them that sleep, 
If once, out of the tumult of the worlds, a 
Came Silence, the unknown. a 
: a E. E. SPEIGHT. | 
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Labour Troubles 3000 Years Ago. 


The labour troubles that we have with us 
so constantly now-a-days are nothing new in 
the history of mankind. Egypt was afi ted 
with them thirty centuries ago in much the 
same way that we are to-day. Co 
The ancient Egyptians seem to have had 
their labour unions, their strikes, their wage 
scales, their lockouts and many other exact 
-= counterparts of the conflict between capital and ~ 
_ labour as we know it. Some day the patient 
Sry 7 archaeologists may ~ 
discover among 
the inscriptions 
of an E tomb 
or temple a copy 
of the ra union — 
card issued by some 
workingman’s local | 
of 3,000 yearsago | 
to some toiler on 
the pyramids or ~ 
some labourer in © 
Pharaoh’s vast 
wheat fields, TEES 
-= Recent excayvas 
tions at the d 
city of Egypt 
Amarna, reveal 
only that Eg 
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Wat one time they culminated in what was un- 
doubtedly the most remarlsable strike in the 
" history of the workingman’s struggle for higher 
_ Wages, shorter hours and better living con- 
_ ditions, , sak 
This strike resulted in an overwhelming 
‘victory for labour. But, curiously enough, 
this triumph was not due to the intelligence 
ofthe labour leaders or the determination of 
' the men they led, great as they were. Labour 
‘in Egypt could not have escaped from the 
“abominable slavery in which it was held, had it 
I not been for the support given its cause by the 
“nation’s chief of police, an official holding 
M appointment from Pharaoh himself. _ 
ce ahu was the name of this official, and 
T some day union labour will erect a statue to 
M his memory. He was the first public man in 
_ history to champion the cause of labour against 
ae So proud was Mahu of what he did 
T for labour’s cause that he had the walls of his 
T tomb inscribed with a complete record of all 
that took place. 
| When the workingmen of Egypt laid down 
‘their tools and went on strike in an effort to 
obtain better working and living conditions, the 
wealthy employers expected Mahu to put a 
"speedy end to the rioting of the clamorous 
“mobs that raged along the Nile. If his regular 
force was not sufficient to send the workers 
- back to their jobs with a few broken heads, they 
relied on his calling out the police reserves and 
~ the militia. 


Mahu, the Chief of Police, Receiving the Labour Delega- 
T gation—one of the Incidents Portrayed in his Tomb. 


T But to their surprise Mahu did nothing of 
the kind. He would not interfere with the vio- 
Tent forms of picketing which these ancient 
union forces employed to win their non-union 
fellows to their side. He positively refused to 
allow an arrow to be fired or a spear raised 


against the angry strikers—not even when they ~ 


~ actually had the boldness to menace Pharaoh’s 
palace. 3 

And Mahu did even more than this. When 
‘+ saw the situation deadlocked with no sign 
# capital yielding, he went straight to Pharaoh 
rand pleaded the causes of labour as it had 
Seldom, if ever, been pleaded before. Pharaoh 


T was so impressed with the logic and eloquence 


' displayed by the chief that he promptly granted 
all the reforms which the masses of the people 
_ were demanding. 
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The conditions which led up to this amazing 
strikein Egypt were very terrible. For genera- 
tions the priests and the Pharaohs had kept 
the masses in abject slavery. The people were 
supposed to exist solely for the purpose of per- 
forming the most arduous labour, fighting 


whenever a war was declared, and starving © 


and suffering in other ways at all times. 

In the ruins of El-Amarna there have been 
found records of the great uprising of the labour 
classes which was surprisingly turned into a 
complete victory through the aid of Mahu, the 
Egyptian chief of police. | 


Be Merry at Meals. 
Science has proved by many experiments 
upon the bodies of men and animals that fear, 
anger and disagreeable emotions retard diges- 


tion by stopping the secretions of the digestive, 
glands, while pleasant emotions such as thoseg 


produced by a funny story, a good joke, music 
or delightful surroundings stimulate digestion. 

Professor W. B. Cannon, who has been study- 
ing the effects of emotions on the glands, cites 
in his book “Bodily Changes in Fear, Hunger 
and Rage’, the remarkable case of a refined 
woman who went to a physician for treatment 
for digestive troubles. The doctor gave her a 
test breakfast, and an hour later was surprised 
to ‘find it in the stomach entirely un-digested 
and much of the previous evening’s meal still 
there. Then the doctor learned that the 
4 husband had become uncontrollably drunk 

the night before and had caused her cruel 
i anxiety. tee: ae 
= Piękasant feelings assist digestion, pro- "| 
vided the emotion does not become violent. 
Professor Cannon shows that there is a 
chain of nerves="‘the autonomic system’’—~ 
which stimulate the stomach and diges- 
tive organs when pleasant feelings are ex- 
perienced and depress them when disagree- 
able ones are experienced. | 
What seems to happen is this :—The 
story or joke sets up a pleasant emotional 
disturbance in certain brain centres. Through 
the desire to laugh, the nerves which control the 
muscles used in laughter—the mouth and throat 
—are stimulated ina peculiar fashion. This stimu- 
lation passes along the pneumogastric nerve— 
which serves the voice, lungs, gullet, stomach, 
and heart—toning up the digestive mechanism all 
along the line. The salivary glands controlled 
by affluents of this nerve are stimulated. There 
is a greater flow of saliva. The digestive move- 
ments of the stomach’s walls—what are called 
the peristaltic movements—are subjected to ac- 
celeration, as they are also controlled by this 
same nerve. 

The gastric juices in the stomach then pour — 
out an increased flow. The heart feels the 
effects and pumps an increased flow of blood to’ — 
the digestive areas. The liver—whigh is a 
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glandular organ—whose activities are absolute- 

‘essential to good digestion, feels the pleasant 
stimulus of rippling mirth and pours forth bile 


~_~ 





On the left ;—Diagram showing how the Mental 
Stimulus of a Good Story Co-operates with the 
Organs of Taste to Help Digestion (1—not shown 
in the Head) Beginning of Great Pneumo-gastric 
Nerve, which conveys Stimulating or Depressing 
Message to the- Digestive Chain. (2—not shown 
in the Head) Higher Brain ; Centre where Mental 
Conceptions are Formed and where Appreciation 
of Story oz Joke causes a Sympathetic Stimulation 
of the Pneumogastric Nerve. (3) Nerve Controlling 
the Salivary Glands which is the First to Respond 
to the Stimulation. (4) The Heart, which Pumps 
Blood to the Digestive Organs and whose work is 

_ “Speeded Up” by the Stimulated Nerve, causing 

' an Increased Flow of Blood to the Stomach. (5) 

-The Stomach, whose Muscular Movements are 

k Strengthened and Increased by the Stimulation of 

Æ thesame Controlling Nerve. (6) The Pancreatic 






' Duct to which the Beneficial Stimulus Passes. 
~ Aiding in the Digestion of Fats and Starches, 
arg The Kidneys, with the important Adrenal 


tel | nds, 7 

in the right :—Your Stomach ayery half hour between 
_the Noon Meal and 7 o’Clock Dinner, showing the 
of the Organ 
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in abundance and good quality. nfecti 
stimulus passes tothe pancreas—also a gla 
—and stirs it up to furnish its fluid. = 
The same beneficent impluse passes beyon 
the stomach into the duodenum—a partof t 
small intestines—and increases the flow of ju 
necessary for the digestion of fats and starch 
All the secreting glands of the body are in fae 
beneficially affected. P 
Conversely, an unpleasant story or sadne 
or quarreling has an effect the reverse of stimt 


-, 


lation on the pneumogastric nerve. k 
It seems to deaden it and, therefore, all the 
digestive processes are similarly checked an 


t 


retarded. È 


The Birth of a Thunder-storm. ` 

It is necessary to be up in the air to wateh 

a thunder-storm grow. On the ground looking 
up, the bottom of it alone can be observed. The 
airman is the only one who sees just what is 
happening. ae 
While the rain is dashing on the earth be- 
neath, strange things are happening high up in 
the air. Dark masses of vapour push up above 
the storm and tower miles into the sky. Whirl- 
ing currents of air cause the clouds fairly to 
boil up and down, while the lightning flashes 
and the thunder is deafening. All this has 
own from a very small beginning. A few 
ours before the sky was, perhaps, perfectly 
clear. All at once afew white patches ome 
visible to the eye, and if they quickly begin to 
dot the whole sky, it is a warning sign, = 
One picture illustrating this, taken at an alti- ~ 
tude of 4000 ft.,shows in aremarkable way how 
these clouds begin to form on a warm summer 
day. The idea is developed in the first diagram, 
Each fluffy cloud represents the point where 
moisture rising from the earth has begun to 
condense. The rapid formation of the clouds means 
uneven heating of the surface on the earth and 
the presence of lots of moisture in the air. These 
are the conditions which cause thunderstorms in ~ 
summer, Ifthis condition continues for an hour — 
or so, the result will be that seen in the seconc sb 
diagram. The clouds grow together, forming 
a continuous rolling mass of dense vapour, cut- 
ting off the flyer’s view of the earth. To the 
people below, the sky grows dark, and they say 
it looks threatening. Up above the clouds, the 
turbulent vapour disturbs the air and the flyer © 
experiences “bumps”, ay 
So far the storm has only been threatening. © 
The clouds have spread sideways as far as they 
can; now they begin to grow heavier. Theheat 
ed air from the earth below pushes through th 
heavy layer and bulges it upward. Higher an 
higher it is pushed while more and more mois- 
ture condenses, and this great bulging r asso 
vapour, sometimes three or four miles high, ha: 


become a thunder-cloud, Its bulging 
wr: ed thunde e hear 
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truc ks or branches of trees, setting them upright 
So that they are held as by atlamp, thus enab- 
ling the bird to extract the seeds with greater 


Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose. 


|. The publicity which attended Sir J. C. Bose’s 
visit to England of a few months ago was no 
doubt to many the first intimation that India 
ad produced an experimenter worthy to rank 
vi th the foremost scientists of Europe. His wide- 
y noticed lecture at the India Office, with Mr. 
Balfour in the chair, and the subsequent corres- 
ondence in the Times (when some of his results 
vere called in question, only to be substantiat- 
i by a group of distinguished professors who 
. itnessed a demonstration occasioned by this 
iticism) came as\a surprise to many who be- 
ieved the Indian mind to have too pronounced 
‘leaning towards metaphysical speculation 

© assimilate the experimental methods of 
estern science. From the earliest times to the 
‘present day there have been great Indian mathe- 
Maticians, but the quantitative study of nature 
Has seemed to us in England unlikely to attract 
‘Indic a thinkers. Sir J. C. Bose has shown, 
‘however, that Indians can not only appreciate 
and apply the modern technique of science, but 
break fresh ground, and carry out work involv- 
ig the most refined mechanical appliances, yet 
formed by a wide, almost poetic,view of nature. 
his hands the methods of physics have been 
ade to yield a knowledge of physiological, 
id even psychical, phenomena which has al- 
Cady won wide recognition, and is likely in 
ie future, as®it becomes better known, to be 
twarded a distinctive place in the history of 
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‘To the professional physicist Bose’s name 
as been known for twinty-five years. When 
€ early investigations of electromagnetic—or 
wireless’’—waves were being carried out, Bose, 
then professor at the Presidency College, pro- 
ced waves far shorter, far nearer to ordinary 
ht, that is, than any hitherto detected, and 
atried out with them a large number of experi- 
ents to show that the invisible waves have the 
ame properties as light waves. He devised 
m any new instruments and his work was so well 
received that, when he visited England in 1896, 
he was invited to give a Friday evening dis- 
urse at the Royal Institution. His researches 
were published by the Royal Society, and were 
smmended on all hands. It was not until his 
enquiries led him by way of investigations into 
the nature of various strains, to explore the 
behaviour of living organisms, that a system- 
atic and ungenerous opposition to his work 
developed in certain restricted quarters. Bose 
succeeded in getting metals, which have long 
been spoken of as “fatigued” when treated in 
fiven ways, to imitate by certain’ responses the 
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behaviour of muscles, and in “poisoning” the — 


metals by substances which inhibited the res- 

onse, The extraordinary similarity which could 
be shown between strain in the living and non- 
living seemed improper to a few physiologists, 


who, not very straightforwardly, hereafter dis- . 


credited Bose’s work without being able to dis- 
prove its results. The work of the past twenty 
years, however, has at length established his 
position firmly, and the somewhat tardy 
award of the F. R. S. is the final token of the 
official acceptance of the validity of his views. 
The work with which his name is most frequent- 
ly associated—which is perhaps most character- 
istic of his methods—is that on the response of 
plafits to physical stimuli. His training asa 
physicist had accustomed him to carrying out 
accurate measurements, and he applied his great 
experimental skill to devising instruments 
which should magnify the small movements 
of plants, so that the growth in a few seconds 
could be measured, for instance. His various 
“crescographs”’, or growth recorders, have 
steadily increased in sensitiveness, until in the 
latest, the magnetic crescograph, we have an 
instrument which magnifies the movement ten 
million times. With these devices Bose was 
able to show that all plants are sensitive plants, 
only different in degree of irritability from that 
commonly so named, responding to the slightest 
change in light, heat, composition of the sur- 
rounding air, and other physical influences.. He 
has demonstrated a wonderfully close analogy 
between the response of plants and animals ; 
has proved the existence in plants of a nervous 
impulse travelling with a finite velocity, which 
can be influenced by anesthetics and poisons ; of 
a death spasm when plants are killed by heats 
of a prompt response to rough treatment or 
“wounds”; and-in general, to quote the words 
of Sir Lauder Brunton, has been able to “show 
what a marvellous resemblance there is between 
the reactions of plants and animals.” Plants, in 
fact, have in some respects a wider range of 
senses than animals, since they respond to 


“wireless? waves, which, as far as we know, | 


have no effect on animals. A piece of cabbage, 
on being scalded to death is thrown into violent 
convulsions, detected by Bose’s instruments. 
Further, in his own words, ‘‘the ludicrously’ un- 
steady gait of the response of the plant under 
alcohol could be effectively exploited in a tem- 
perance lecture.” One is forcibly reminded of 
the white turnip, brutally done to death by 
vegetarians, whose fate was recorded and illus- 
trated in Punch at the time of the “Brown Dog 
Riots.” A mere mention of the various experi- 
ments on the response of plants would take up 
more space than can be afforded here. They form a 
magnificent body of research, and, moreover, one 
which is accessible, in the main, to the lay reader. 


Professor Patrick Geddes, in the Life, gives a 
lively and co 
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waves to those demonstrated in England at the 
beginning of this year. He records “their recep- 
tion, pointing out how the physicists from the 
first have acknowledged their merit, while 
a certain ` limited school’ of _ physiologists, 
irritated perhaps that one not of their num- 
ber by training should make advances in 
their subject, have done all they could to 
discredit the work and hinder its publication 
by the Royal Society. He is able, -in the 
ight of the present, to note this, and the way in 
which the well-meaning efforts of the India 
Office and the Government were “effectively 
delayed by departmental cogwheels,’” with- 
out bitterness. The story of Bose’s life makes 
excellent reading. An idealist and an altruist, 
as appears from his actions, his great object 
has been to secure recognition for Indian in- 
tellect, and the foundation of the Bose Institute 
has crowned his efforts, Professor Geddes’ sym- 
pathetic study does not err into over-enulògy, 
nor is he too scornful of the conservatism which 








Bamboo Paper Pulp. 


I read with interest your abstract on Bamboo 
Paper Pulp in youresteemed periodical of August 
issue. 

It is really astonishing that our Indian 
brethren are not looking into the matter with 
any seriousness although the scarcity of paper 
and its necessity are daily i increasing with the 
progress of education. 

We heartily congratulate the Hon’ble Sir 
A.K.A.S. Jamal, Kt.. C.I.E., the philanthropist 
and industrialist of Burma, for establishing a 
Pulp and Paper Mill along with the Caustic. 
Soda Factory in Burma. 

I hope my countrymen will be glad to know 
that this Bamboo Pulp which was so long 
confined within the four walls of the laboratory 
is being manufactured on a commercial basis by 
Messrs. Jamal Brothers & Co. Ltd., of Rangoon, 








INDIAN PERIODICALS os 


Dr. Fisher on Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 

On 26th June, 1920, Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore addressed a gathering of Indian 
students and others at the Indian Stu- 
dents’ Hostel’ in London. The chair was 
occupied by the Right Honourable H. A. Je 


Fishers who: ie introducing Dr. ee 
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had to be overcome, He gives us the EER stor 
of an inspiring life, which the novelty of. thee 
scientific results described and the unique chan: 
racter of Bose’s career combine to make k 
nating. i e 
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Institute, contains papers g giving the Tam e 
many of the experimental researches on planis 
mentioned in the Life. The solution of the mys@ 
tery of the “Praying Palm of Faridpur” (which 
has its parallel in a “willow-tree in England ress 
corded, in 1811, as prostrating itself pee rdculars 
intervals) i is one of the most sensational of thes 
papers, but all the others are original andi ines 
teresting, The high-magnification crescography 
is described in detail, and those who want ` tog 
study or criticise the work can be referred to thigt 
convem collection of papers. A farther volumes: 
is expected, , ag 
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under the supervision of their Paper Expert 
K. Saikia, Esq., B.A. of Assam and it 
really pleasing to see that some Bengali gentle 
men are also working hand in hand for the 
industrial development of their country. 7 
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“The Diamond and Its Tragic Story.” 2 


In the Modern Review for August, 1920, wer 
are told in the above article on page 165, that: 4 
Aurangzeb-i-Alamgir “killed his three brothers: ad 
and imprisoned his father” for the Kohinoor? 
Diamond. This isa mistake. There might have’ 
been other reasons for his crime, and the posses-.: Pe 
sion of the Diamond, at least, was not the: 
motive of his eer ; e 

K. A. A. JAMIL. a4 
Student, Mission College, Peshawar. 


said, in part, as reported in Young Men ¢ OF w 
Tadia : Rs: 


“Dr. Rabindranath Tagore needs no’ \introduese 
tion. -We honour .him and respect his genius ine 
this country as his genius is honoured and rese 
pected in Bengal and throughout India. > w so% 

“Dr. Tagore bears a name which for maniy 
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ul. His family has beenea long-rooted one 
it province and has enjoyed a quite unique 
Singular distinction for its intellectual 
ergies. But I venture to think that through 
e- whole history of Bengal there has never 
en a man who has combined within his own 
rson so many aspects of literary genius. 

“I had the pleasure some years ago when I 
was in Calcutta of listening to one of Dr. 
<Tagore’s works, ‘Gitanjali’, sung to me in its 

rigina] Bengali by an Indian lady, and I can 
ippreciate the charm and beauty of it in the un- 
e-known original. But what is singular in the his- 

“tory of literature is' the fact that this body of 

xoetry written in Bengali and written to be 

sting, should have been traslated into a Western 
anguage by the author and translated with 
uch grace, such elegance, such an instinct for 
she niceties and delicacies of English, that the 
‘ranslations rank as authentic contributions to 
Vestern literature. 
>- “As Minister of Education for this country I 
also welcome Dr. Tagore as one of my collabo- 
‘ators. He has not only contributed to the 
iterary and artistic work of his own people but 
mene is the founder of a school and has introduced 
Bianto Indian schools methods which I believe 
prove to be eminently fruitful. 
: © “We often attempt to dwell upon the rival- 
Jeg and differences which divide race from race 
and civilization from civilizatton ; but after all 
what really matter are the things of the buman 
spirit, and from Dr. Tagore we have had a 
jody of literature emanating from an Indian 
nind, impregnated with the genius of India, but 
equally acceptable to us who are Westerners. 

me “I welcome Dr. Tagore as a man who has 
srought great honour to his own country and 
o his own countrymen; who has made the Wes- 
Estern world feel.what potentialities for service to 
Peeuumanity are to be found in the distant plains 
it India.”’. 
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Dr. Tagore ona Centre of Indigenous 
7 Culture in India. 


The same magazine gives the following 
summary of Dr. Tagore’s address :— 

«Dr. Tagore’s address was an appeal for the 
‘reation of a centre of indigenous culturein India. 
He was frankly critical of the type of university 
hat has been created in India, pointing out. 
hat the Western university is an organic part 
of European civilization, and cannot be trans- 
orted whole to India, like so many goods. The 
solid completeness of some of the new Indian 
iniversitigs was like a hard-boiled egg from 


fter a material completeness which did not þe- 


which no’ chicken could be hatched. To strive 
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the problem she had still to solve. But India 
also was to blame for her acceptance of an. alien 
culture which she could not wholly assimilate. 
This education wasa chariot which they dragged 
behind them instead of riding in it. In their 
eagerness for an up-to-date education, they for- 
got that education ought to lead beyond the 
present date. British culture, like that of India, 
had its superstitions: it had its early Victorian, 
its mid-Victorian periods and its post-Victorian 
periods. Butit was always moving; whereas 
the Indian was too often content to accept it 
ata given point as static and complete. The 
Indian student was required moreover to ab- 
sorb this body of culture through the medium 
of foreign language, which excluded from the 
benefits of higher education that considerable 
number of people who were deficient in the 
power of learning English. The use of English 
text-books by students unskilled in the niceties 
of the language encouraged cramming and me- | 
mory-work; it resulted in this paradox, that 
while the heaviest punishment was meted out 
to the student who carried the text-book in his 
pocket to the examination hall, the reward 
went to the youth who carried the whole book 
parrot-wise in his head. He recognized the diffi- 
culties presented by the many vernaculars of 
India, but pointed out that European cultures 
had had their own difficulties to overcome, and 
that every true civilization is built upon the 
bed-rock of difficulties. There was a time when 
European culture, stillin the bud, was concen- 
trated, so to speak, in a point—the Latin lan- 
guage; only when the petals of its distinct ver- 
naculars unfolded was the beauty of the full 
flower revealed. And so it would be with 
Indian culture when her vernacular literature 
and her characteristic are revived. Finally he 
appealed for the establishment of a new type of 
Indian university, which should revive the 
splendid memories of Taxila and Nalanda, where 
students flocked from the four corners of Asia—a 
university which should be racy of the soil, 
which should be self-supporting in the sense that 
it maintained its own life by the work of its 
own hands; students and teachers sharing in 
a common life, contributing to the life of the 
surrounding villages and to the solution of 
India’s problems as they present themselves in- 
the neighbourhood, building their spiritual life 
on the foundation of India’s great past, and 
welcoming, as- on the white carpet of Akbar, 
the spiritual contributions of every culture in 
the world. 
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Dr. Fisher’s Comments on Dr. Tagore’s 
Address. 

After the address by Dr. Tagore a vote 
of thanks Was proposed by Dr. Fisher, © 
who said :— a a 
“Dr, Tagore has pleaded. for a greater, 
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ginality, a greater and closer cohesion of the 
Indian genius and development of the educa- 
tional institutions of his country. I feel certain 
that there is no student or lover of education 
who will not feel that he has preached a sound 
doctrine. 


Incidentally Dr. Fisher referred in highly 
appreciative and eulogistic terms to Sir J. 
C. Bose. - 


“As I listened to Dr. Tagore I could not help 
thinking of an occasion, only a month ago, 
when I had the great pleasure of presiding over 
a lecture given in London by another eminent 
citizen of Calcutta. I had the pleasure of pre- 
siding over a lecture given by Sir J. C. Bose upon 
‘The Sensitive Impulses in Plants.’ Sir J. C. 
Bose has just received the honour of election to 
the Royal Society ofthis country; and as I lis- 
tened to that great Indian man of science, ex- 
panding his own original discoveries, illustrated 
by his own delicate, subtle experiments, I could 
not help feeling that here at least was an 
example of the assimilation of all that was best 
in Western knowledge and Western culture, by 
a powerful and original Indian mind. 


That led him to suggest that 


“There are great spheres of intellectual activi- 
ty, and I am more particularly thinking of the 
sphere of natural science and of the exact scien- 
ces in general, in respect of which the language, 
the medium of expression, is a matter of no great 
importance. It 1s very convenient to have a 
language that is widely known, in which there 
are a large number of scientific terms the same 
the world over. It would be a great conveni- 
ence if we could abolish English, French, 
German and the other languages and have one 
common language for this purpose. 


e Dr. Fisher then passed’ on to consider 
the claims of the vernaculars and any 

- other wider-spread language. 

__ “There are other varieties of culture—history, 
the fine arts—in which it is very perilous to dis- 
sociate yourself from the traditions of your 


country. l 
“In the course of the address to which we bave 


listened, Dr. Tagore reminded us that there was ` 


a period in European history when there was one 
common language in Europe—when Latin was 
used as the vehicle of expression, not only in 
the universities but in the monasteries and in 

p ordinary life, and he described how thé monopo- 
ly of Latin was gradually broken down by the 

-rushing upwards of the vernacular languages 
and the vernacular literature, and he suggested 
that we should shortly witness such a develop- 
ment of the vernacular in India. 

“As I was listening to that, there came to my 
mind the famous treatise by the Italian 
poet Dante, written in prose. In this treaéise 

this great: Florentine of the 13th Cent 
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gues the case for the use of the vernacula 
ing language the medium of the finest lit 
and the highest forms of human expressigf 
after all, what was it that spread the usp*ot 
‘vernacular in Europe? The fight against li 
was due to one cause and to one cause oig: 
It was due to the emergence, in every partigi 
Europe, of men of genius, men of originality 
who could develop the vernacular language ane 
write poetry and prose of distinction in the ¥e 
nacular, and it won on its own merits. I vë 
ture to say that ifthe languages:of India a 
to play a great part, it must be due to the de 
velopment of great modern literature, writbeg 
by men like our friend Dr. Tagore, in the ve 
nacular, to appeal to the aspirations and theta 
sentiments of India today.” . i 


In conclusion he reverted to D 
Tagore’s address, observing : 


“I do very earnestly feel that the criticisms: 
which Dr. Tagore has passed on much of Indian 3$ 
education are thoroughly grounded in fac 
Everybody wants to see greater reality, greater: 
spontaneity, greater originality, in the seats okis 
Indian learning. I believeas a matter of fact 
that the picttire is not quite so dark as Drs 
Tagore has painted it for us to-day, and thatsy 
Iean parallel from my experience of our owni 
English schools some of the stories, some of thes 
experience, which he invites us to believe atesa 
weaknesses peculiar to the Indian system. :F2 
have known little English boys who have madai 
mistakes quite as bad, quite as foolish, as they 
little fellow whom Dr. Tagore alluded. Wea 
not all of us very original, and much that De 
Tagore said can also be said of the educatio 
which is given in this country. = 

“Let me repeat that it has been an intellectual 
treat to us all. His stay in England is all tog 
short.” gt 


After the War. ee 
An article in the Arya for the month's 







‘ing on the disappointment of the hopes: 
and great ideals promised during the war,:% 
proceeds— E 

The survival of old principles and conditions * A 
is ‘still not the important matter. Howevér ig 
great their appearance of outward and material 
strength, inwardly they are sick, weakened an, 
have forfeited the promise of the future: a 
their intellectual and moral hold is gone ax 
with that disappearance there is evident .@ 
notable failing of their practical effectuating 
wisdom and of their sustaining selfconfide: 
Saak „nand whether they seek to perpetuate 
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ireplace dion each step they take brings them 
ee ign to their ending. It is more fruitful to 
“. regard rather the new things that are not yet in 
Se = possession of the present but already strugeling 
“to asseft themselves against its pouderous and 


Ši | effective but ephemeral pressure. 


: The writer holds that the two great 
č questions of the future are the struggle 
"between Capital and Labour and the 
S „Asiatic resurgence. 


p `The modern contest between Capital and 
A Labour has entered into a new phase and the 
L two incurably antagonistic principles are evi- 
3 “dently moving in spite of many hesitations and 
w indecisions towards the final and decisive battle. 
®:In Asia’the issue has already been joined 
a between the old rule of dependency and pro- 
tectorate with their new particoloured variation, 
“the mandate and the clear claim of the Asiatic 
4 c peoples to equality and indepenence. All other 
a “things still in the forefront belong to the pro- 
G: longation of the surviving or else to the liquida- 
o tion of the dead past: these two alone are 
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‘living questions of the immediate future........... o 


wc The forces of Socialism and Capitalism now 
“Took each other in the face all over Europe...... 

- There is undoubtedly almost everywhere a 
i temporary stiffening and concentration of the 
Fold regime; this as a phenomenon very much 
‘cresembles the similar stiffening and concentra- 
Etion of the old monarchic and aristocratic 
wrregime that was the first result of the war 
oe Hetween revolutionary France and Europe: but 
Bat has less reality of force and little chance of an 
% equal duration ; for the current of revolution is 
know only checked and not as then temporarily 
datigued and exhausted, and the accumulated 
tush of the ideas and forces that make for 
| change is in our day immeasurably greater. 
fhe materials of an immense political, social 
a atid economic overturn, perhaps of a, series of 
ES “formidable explosions strengthened in force by 
Z each check and compression, everywhere visibly 
A 











He then speaks ofthe Russian Revolu- 
: “tion and considers its significance to be 


“this fundamental fact affecting future possibilities 
githat a great nation marked out as one of the 
A Coming jeaders of humanity has taken a bold 
{leap into the hidden gulfs of the future, abo- 
Bs r ished the past foundations, made and persisted 
© in a radical experiment of communism, replaced 
Z middle class parliamentarism by a new form of 
Cz “government and used its first energy of free life 
ito initiate an entirely novel social order. It is 
E acts of faith and audacities of this scale that 
“change or hasten the course of human progress. 
he At does not follow necessarily that what is being 
be ‘attempted now is the desirable or the definite 
form of the future society, but it is a certain sign 
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aud the Time Spirit preparing a new phase and 
a new order, 


The general situation is thus character- 
ised. 

The Labour movement is evetywhere com- 
pleting its transformation from a reformist into 
a socialistic and therefore necessarily in spite of 
present hesitations a revolutionary type. The 
struggle of Labour for a better social status 
and a share in the government ‘has grown 
obsolete: the accepted ideal is now the aboli- 
tion of the capitalistic structure of society and 
the substitution of labour for wealth as the 
social basis ‘and the governing power........... 

The existing European system of civilisation 
at least in its figure of capitalistic industrialism 
has reached its own monstrous limits, broken 
itself by its own.mass and is condemned to 
perish. The issue of the future lies between a 
labour industrialism not very different except’ 
in organisation from its predecessor, some 
greater spirit and form of socialistic or commun- 
istic society such as is being attempted in 
Russia. or else the emergence of a new and as yet 
unforeseen principle. 


After commenting at length on the 
Asiatic resurgence and its political and 
cultural significance the article closes with 
an estimate of the relation of the European 
and the Asiatic movement to each other. | 


The two forces that are arising to possess the 
future represent two great things, the intellec- 
tual idealism of. Europe and the soulof Asia. 
The mind of Europe laboured: by Hellenism 
and Christianity and enlarging its horizons by 
free thought and science has arrived at an idea 
of human perfectibility or progress expressed 
in the termsof an intellectual, material ands 
vital freedom, equality and unity of close 
association, an active fraternity or comradeship 
in thought and feeling and labour., 
culty isto make of the component parts of this 
idea a combined and real reality in practice 
and the effort of European progress has been 
a labour to discover and set up a social machi- 
nery that shall automatically turn out this 
production......It is only if men can be made free, 


equal and united in spirit that there can bea 


secure freedom, equality and brotherhood in 
their lile...... 


This can come only by a ad change, 
and the intellect of Europe is beginning to see 
that the spiritual change is at least a necessity... 

Asia has made no such great endeavour, no 
such travail of social effort and progress. 
Order, a secure ethical and religious frame- 
work, a settled economical system, a natural 
becoming fatally a conventional and artificial 
hierarchy have been her ordinary ' methods, 
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on her religious sense and sweetened and made 
tolerable by a strong communal feeling, a living 
humanity and sympathy and certain accesses 
to a human equality and closeness. Her 
' supreme effort was to discover not an external 
but a spiritual and inner freedom and that 
carried with it a great realisation of spirituality 
and oneness. This spiritual travail was. not 
universalised nor any endeavour made to shape 
the whole of human life in its image. The result 
was adisparateness between the highest inner 
individual and the outward social. life, in India 
the increasing ascetic exodus of the best who 
lived in the “spirit out of the secure but too 
narrow walls of the ordinary existence and 
the. sterilising idea: that the greatest universal 
truth of spirit discovered by life could yet 
not be the spirit. of that life and is only reali- 
sable outside it. But now Asia enduring the 
powerful pressure of Europe is being forced to 
$ face the life problem again under the necessity 
of another anda more active solution.......The 
closer meeting of these two halves of the mind 
of humanity may set up a more powerful con- 
nection between the two poles of our being and 
realise some sufficient equation of the highest 
ideals of each, the inner and the outer freedom, 
the inner and the outer equality, the inner and 
the outer unity. That is the largest hope that 
can be formed on present data and circumstance 
_ for the human future. 


Decrease of Cattle in Bombay Presidency. 


The Indian Humanitarian calls atten- 
tion to the appalling extent of the loss in 
agricultural and milch-cattle. that is 
annually taking place in this country, as 
vividly brought out in the report of the 

‘Cattle Census taken in the Bombay Presi- 
dency in 1919-20. 


No more terrible fact, from the point of view 
of the economie prosperity of this country, can 
be found than that to-day the Bombay Presi- 
dency finds itself in an actually poorer condition 
in point of its cattle-wealth of all kinds than it 
was quarter of a century ago! Taking the 
Presidency proper, as the figures for Sind for the 
year 1895-96 are not available, we find that’ 
the total number of cattle, inclusive of horses, 
sheep and goats, which amounted to 12,029, 000 
in 1895-96 declined to 10,836,000, by the year 
1919-20. The Press Note of the Government, of 

ë Bombay on the Census Report would give one 
the impression that in the official view this 
serious loss in cattle is due entirely to the 
ravages of the famines in recent years and 
especially of the fodder famine of 1918-1919. 
That this is not a wholly correct view and that 
a large portion of the lossis dite to the indis- 
criminate and steadily increasing slaughter of 


es Gone is proceeding in this Presidency, an 
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be apparent ‘to any one who casts his eyes one 
the figures of cattle slaughter in the principats 
towns of the Presidency. According to» the: e 
municipal administration reports of the’ Cy- 
of Bombay, the annual total of animals slaugly 4 
ered has increased during the last five years ; S A Sie 
follows :— ae 5 a. 
7,16,713 (1914-15); ;7,45,149 (1915-16558 
8,64,627' (1916-17 ) ; .8,77,669 ( 1917- 18 2 
9, 90,024 (1918-1919). e S 

The correct figure for the year 1919-20% Eo 
not yet available, but considering the facts A 


that as many as 967,870 were slaughtered 







in the principal slaughterhouse at Bandrag 
and that on an average about 50,000 argk 
slaughtered every year; in. the other slaughter? ¥ 
houses in the City, a million and a quartets 
would be no exaggerated estimate of the numbers 
of animals slaughtered in the whole of Bombaygs 
in 1919- 20, that is to say, an increase òf oa 
three lakhs in the course of the last six years Li ii 
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A Much Neglected Fibre. ee 


India produces a large number of fibrous: X 
plants, and most of- Hed can be put to. 
some economical use of other, Commerce: g 


and Industries writes that— os ve 
Of allthese fibrous plants there is perhaps: x 
none so common and yet so much neglected ss 
as the swallow-wort, botanically known ag ta 
calotropis gigantea. The seed floss of this plant A 
has long been known. to the trade as “kapok, a 
which is a Malayan word for the silk-cotton: 
used for filling pillows, cushions and upholstery; 
ofevery kind. Long)before the war the Germany : 
textile manufacturers `“in their quest for cottons 
substitutes hit upon this product, and since 
then the price of this substance has been: IR 
mounting up steadily in the foreign markets. si 
Tn India “for a long time the people knew come 
of the uses this was put to, but it was ax 
revelation to many:when they were told that 
the resourceful German had discovered a mèr aS 
thod of treating it to make it spinnable. The: eS 
yarn obtained was described as having a peceni, oe 
liarly soit, silky feeling, and it was with. a 4 
view to have a good “supply of “kapok” for. 
themselves that the cultivation of this shr nb: a 
was introduced into German East Africa and. z 
New Guinea. With the outbreak of the wara 
some interesting experiments were also made-in? a 
England regarding the use of “kapok” ag; uid 
filling material for life-belts; waist-coats and F 
other life-savi ng appliances. These experiments: 
showed that, in addition to the seed floss of rY 
this plant, its stem fibre could also be profa a 
tably used. This stem fibre resembles European: x 7 
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learning bid fair to achieve parmanent con- 
quests. Ofthese the more popular one seems 
it Take for instance the case of tobe archeology or the study of antiquities 
në of the well-known fibres of South India, generally, The next in chronological order but 
he cocoanut fibre. This breaks under three- by no meanssecond in importance is positive 
ühndred pounds, and the aloe fibre which science. Although biology and the alled sci- 
comes ‘next in rank breaks under three-hundred ences do not appear to have made an effective 
wand fifty pounds. There is thus clear proof advance, mathematics, physics and chemistry— 
that the “kapok” fibréis the strongest ofall. all of the highest grade—have come to stay. 

Ror this reason alone this plant fibre ought The really noteworthy feature in the present 
o fetch a very good price in the European state of Indian intellect is twofold. First- 
rket, if only a steady and continuous Young India has begun consciously to contri, 
supply could be guaranteed. Another advan- bute to the conquest of new realms in each of 
age this plant has over other fibrous plants these sciences by original investigations of the 
d trees is that there is absolutely no difficulty first rate. Itsclaims as an active partner and 
-getting the fibre out of its stem. Only you helpful member of the republic of world-culture 
jl have to peal away the bark and it is arethus being automatically established. Se- 
‘fall of fibre that all you have to do isto condly, and what is possible of greater signi- 
ar it into small, thin strips. ficance so far as India’s national evolution is 


The medicinal uses of this plant are Concerned, these pioneering investigations are f 


ae : n a not confined to one or two giants orto a few 
scribed in Indian Medicinal E lants, part high-brow demi-gods, as might have been the 
‘pp. 810-12. Its Sanskrit Name 18 ar ka; case, say, about a decade ago, but are broad- 
indi, madar, akond; Bengali, akanda, based onthe independent and small but per- 
vet-akanda; Nepali, auk, Gujarati, sistent activity ofa daily increasing number 
i dhola ak do - Tamil ernie: of seekers of truth, It is this new democracy 

y f i ” of Indian cooperative research that is arrest- 
>, ing the special attention of the European and 
Ït seems a pity that such a useful plant is American learned societies as a potent young 
hus cruelly neglected by the Indian cultivator Asian force harnessed in the interest of science- 
wid the Indian industrialist. As regards cul- progress. 


‘ivation, all that need be said is that it re- The writer omits to mention the crea- 


Reuires no systematic cultivation. It is quite ,. a : 

Mean. accommodating shrub in the tropics; in tion of almost a new branch of arene by 
Bat it grows wild in any soil andin any Sir J.C. Bose. And he is not now working 
eather. No attention need be paid to it single-handed, as at first, but has some 
hen once it is made to grow. All that it young disciples to follow in his footsteps. 


itiires is plenty ‘of light, and this is assured ~ , 
r itin the tropics. It would almost seem as Our own knowledge of what young 


‘Nature has made provisions for man’s pro- Tadia is doing in the realm of philosophy 
able neglect of this plant, for the seeds of is very limited; but it seems the writer is 
iis plant have been provided with wings by right wher he says :— 

hich they are blown about by the wind. We could hardly mention one great Hindu or 
michis accounts, in spite: of the indifference with Mussalman name in the last three generations 
@ewvhich it is treated, for the plant being seen ofscholarship that is associated in a creative 
Bio grow abundantly all over thè country ina way with any of the schools and problems 
Iter-skelter fashion. of psychology, theory of knowledge, or methodo- 
‘Once upona time this plant had a status Jogy. It is not too much to say that today 
its own among the fibre-yielding plants and the entire Indian intellect is absolutely bank- 
ees of India. Through sheer indifference and rupt in the world of higher philosophical spe- 
ntinued neglect it has today been relegated culation, although the exploitation of ancient 
a place of absolute insignificance by the mysticism for current politics is a §palpably 
sople i the p ei a the people ofthe noticeable feature of the times. 

est, havin iscovered its many economic : : | = TO" 
es, are fo all possible means to get all With regard to the paucity of historical 
e wealth out of it. scholarship, he observes in part : % 


~ In historical fields the brain of India is as bar- 
Bee ay Oat ; : ren as in the philosophical. e world has a 
3 "Intellectual Effort i, Contemporary India. right to demand that Indian scholars should be 
=> The writer of “The World of Culture” Pon oee to AE o of 
apts ea de 7 oti th + atin-American, Russian, Italian, or Japanese 
Section in the Collegian notices the fact Koo n Se e euthusiaent aa Were 

hat | a, employ in the study of Oriental lore.: 
In 


‘In India to-day at least.two branches of Indians must get used to discussing Eutope and. 
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Kaie with as much confidence as 9 Europeans 
and Americans in lecturing and writing on 
Asia. Not until such an “all-grasping world- 
view, a bold man-to-man individualistic under- 
„standing of things, a self-conscious attitude in 
regard tothe events ofthe human world, an 
humanistic approach to the problems of race- 
development is ingrained in our mentality can 
we expect to see areal historical school grow 
up in Young India’s intellectual milieu. 

Even in regard to the problems of indology 
it were good to admit frankly that although 
India is co-operating with the West in producing 
first class archaeology, of real history we have 
virtually nothing. History begins where archaeo- 
logy ends. 


He dwells upon our shallowness in poli- 
tical science, and remarks : 


và Probably the weakest item in the present 
& of Indian intellect, especially of that of 
the Bengali intelligentsia, is a weak-kneed 
cowardice before facts and figures of the eco- 
nomic world ......the fact remains that currency, 
finance, railway, land-tenure, prices, and statis- 
tics are still unreal terms or abstract entities in 
the consciousness of Young India. : 


Some of our weaknesses in politics and eco- 
nomics can be successfully combatted if a 
Batch of our best post-graduate students get 

a chance -tọ live in the different intellectual 
ates ofthe world with a view to carrying 
on researches in regard to the agricultural banks 
of Japan, the tariff problem of the United 
States, the French and Italian schemes of colo- 
nization, the international loans of Turkey 
and China, local government in England, the 
Hague tribunals, the foreign trade of Argentina, 
the war finance of the late German ‘Empire, 
and the industries of the new Russia. 


The need of cultivating philology, an- 
thropology and sociology are dwelt upon, 
and it is pointed out that the chief requi- 
site for a science of language is the com- 
parative study of several non-Aryan lan- 
guages together with that of the Aryan. 
groups. Two such languages are Arabic 
and Chinese. . 

A school of philology worthy the name 
cannot evolve in India unless the Sanskritist 
( and Parsianist ) possesses command also over 
Arabic and Chinese, orthe Arabist can handle 
with ease the Chinese and Sanskrit (and Per- 
stan ) languages. Sanskrit, Arabic, and Chinese, 
this trio must have to be treated as an inse- 
parable group by the rising linguists of India. 

The social value of this scientific trivium 
can hardly be over-estimated. The Hindu- 

- Moslem unity, of which we hear so much 
these days, can be founded*only on such a 
“synthetic, ground-work of conscious cultural 
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now have to learn Arabic, and yabnoedn 
Musalmans must have to be proficient. 
Sanskrit. And since Chinese is partly also<t 
language of Islam in the Far Hast, no proper 
appraisal of Moslem civilization is possible to. 
student who is unfamiliar with that language: 

Why should not the Hindu University :o 
Benares start this new movement in Ind 
Islamic expansion ? 3 


An Achievement of Indian Womanhood 


The Collegian notes with pleasure and 3 
pride that A 


Women prominent in American public life i 
are beginning to take interest in the Indian Wosa 
men’s University of Poona owing to the pres 
sence in‘'New York City of Mrs, Parvatibag 
Athavale, whose services in the building up of 
the institution are eloquently described in ae 
Hindi pamphlet by its founder, Professor D. K: 7 
Karve. Itis wellknown that Parvatibai used 2S 
to collect Rs. 3,000 a year by village to villages; 
travels and lecture tours,—an achievement o 
which not only any man in India but also any 
woman in the world might well be proud. Al 
though she did not know how to read and r 
write until her twenty-fifth year she has educate: 
ed herself enough to be able to address audi- if 
ences in two languages, Marathi and Hindi, and 
has successfully carried her social and educational $a 
message as far as Gujrat and the United Prosti 
vinces as well as in Telugu and Kanarese speak. 2k 
ing districts of Southern India. Parvatibai’s 
sel- -sacrifice, organizing ability and Spirit of ad: 
venture have raised Indian womanhood in the 
estimation of the world. Some American wo-'. 
men lecturers are giving her lessons in English 
language and elocution.: 

Parvatibai is engaged in studying institu! še 
tions and otherwise enriching her experience for?! 
a fresh period of'activity at home. Indian womens 
should see to it that this perhaps the greatest’ 
representative of their sex be provided with faci-: 
lities for at least one. year’s residence in the 
United States. : 


People’ s Schools i in Denmark. 


Promoters of the working men’s schools, 
in India, says The Collegian, will bey; 
interested to learn ‘that in Denmark the’ 
government contributes 100: ‘dollars (more: 
than Rs. 300) per head tovevery farmer 
boy and girl to be spent by him or hegi 
on a five month course in history, econo-i:4 
mics, civics, etc. 3 


This stipend is gtanted to each individng j 
at the eighteenth year, i. e„ four years af t 
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weitizenship are not under government control, 
The number of these institutions is 70 and the 
“students on their rolls are estimated at about 
110,000. It should be borne in mind that the 
. total,population of Denmark is only three milli- 
‘ons which thus approximates to the human 
‘strength ofa fairly large-sized district area of 
‘India. Boys attend in winter, and girls in sum- 
mer. The system has been in vogue since 1864. 
Information may be obtained from Peter Man- 
niche (Address: Svane-mose-gaards-vej 112, Co- 
penhagen) who is at present comtemplating the 
_establisment of an -International People’s 
College. The teaching staff of the proposed in- 
stitution is to consist of Englishmen, Danes and 
“Germans. Efforts are being made to attract 
students from among the working classes of 
-all nations. 
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Commercial Education and Economic 
Progress. 


= Prof. P. Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Litt. D., 
‘thus concludes his article on the -principles 
“of commercial education in the Indian 
Review 1. 


Indian education received a specific mould from 
. the theories held consciously or unconsciously by 
‘the pioneers of English education in India. It is 
swnodeniable that the education imparted by 
“the Indian Universities served a. useful purpose. 
- But, new times necessitate new methods, and 
.éducational theory must be adjusted to com- 
émercial practice, political growth, and social 
“progress. We must take stock of our ‘intellec- 
‘ tual resources, and apply the lessons yielded 
“by the modern sociological tendency in educa- 
: tion, to. Indian educational problems. The 
-growth of municipalities; the problems of the 
“Indian Budget; the complexities of the labour 
“problem ; the intricacies of Indian Curreticy ; 
and the entunctation ofthe principles of Indian 
‘Tariff policy, these.are some of the problems 
-which India will have to face, We cannot 
„succeed, our industry cannot grow, unless 
-efforts are directed towards the solution of 
- these problems ; unless commerce is studied as 
“a science, and its problems investigated in a 
spirit of truth. The work of the Historical 
“School of Political Economy in Germany, the 
-fesearches of numerous” professors of Political 
. Economy in America and the inquities of the 
Jae aud professors of the London school 
“of Economies show the intimate connection 
‘between commercial education and economic 
progress. Can India take a lesson from the 
- progress of Economic studies in Europe ? Upon 
: the answer to this question will depend the 
_ economic progress of the country. 
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Methods of Computing National 
Wealth and Income. 


Under the above caption Mr. C. S. Srini- 
vasachari, M.A), describes the methods of, 
estimating national capital in the Wealth’ 
of India. These may be enumerated as 
below : ) o 


Tue Census METHOD. 
The Census Method has been followed in 
Australia and is based upon a statement taken 
from each individual resident declaring the 
whole of his wealth and income, “It has the 
disadvantage, ofcourse, that individuals may 
have very different ideas of capitalising their 
income or of estimating market values and that 
some may be afraid of the use of the census for . 
taxation purposes and there may be omissions 
to make the return. In any case additions hal 
to be made for collective wealth. But it is thë 
ouly method which enables direct co-relation 
between wealth and income to be examined.” 
THE INVENTORY METHOD. 
The next simple method is the Inventory 
Method which aims at a valuation in the- 
aggregate of each form in which wealth is 


embodied without regard to the ownership by 
individuals, companies, ete. 


METHODS BASED ON DATA OF TAXATION 
_ OF INCOMES AND CAPITAL. ` 


The other methods of estimating wealth are 
either based on data arising through taxation 
ofincomes or based on data arising throughy 
taxation of capital -either annually or at 
irregular periods. 

METHODS OF DETERMINING NATIONAL INCOME. 


The chief methods of determining national. 
income -follow to some extent similar lines. 
They are based upon statistics of income 
taxation, on the occupational census method, 
on the computation of the average yield upon 





. different classes of capital and on the net output 


or census of production method. The net output - 
is the gross output (selling value) less the cost 
of materials used. 


Such estimates have many uses among 
which the writer mentions the following : 

(1) Tests of progress by way of comparison 
between different years; tests of distribution 
of wealth according to its form. 


(2) Tests of the relative prosperity og 
resources of different nations or communities, 


‘either as a whole or per head of the population 


and in relation to their national debts. 
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(3) Comparisons ofincome with capitaland — 


property. . 
(4) Considerations of distribution of wealth 
according to individual fortunes and changes | 
m that distribution. = — e a 
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(5) Considerations of the applicability and 
yield of schemes of taxation, e.g., the capital 
evy. 

(6) Questions relating to war indémnities. 

_. Of these the 2nd, 5th and 6th are most 
important at present. Ho oR 


The Hindu Policy of Non-annexation. 


According to Prof. Bal Krishna, in the 
Vedic Magazine, 

One thing which prominently strikes every 
reader of Hindu law-books is that they em- 
phatically advocate conquering expeditions 
but not subjugation or annihilation of the inde- 
pendent existence of the defeated state by the 
act of annexing it after conquest. Even the 
weakening of the powet of the vanquished 
head of the state by‘the annexation of a part 
of the conquered territory is prohibited. The 
imprisoned, expelled or vanquished ruler suing 
for mercy ought to be re-established on his 
throne ; if, however, the head of the vanquished 
state has been slain in the war, the territory 
is to be restored to one of the elected princes of 
the ruling dynasty. 


The texts directly bearing on the subject 
are met with in the codes of Manu and 
Vishnu, which the professor quotes. 


Manu.—In case the king of the conquered 
country has been slain in the war, the conquer- 
or should first summarily know the wishes of 
all the citizens of that vanquished state and 
then place the chosen scion of the royal family 
upon the vacant throne. After his installation 
he should conclude a treaty of peace with the 
new king and his ministers, imposing condi- 
‘tions that such and such obligations shall be 
fulfilled and such acts shall be avoided by 
them. But, according to Medhatithi, the treaty 
of peace may take the form of what in modern 
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German Resourcefulness. 

We learn from the Mysore Economie 
Journal that or 

A firm of importers of German goods, via: 
Holland, displayed at their offices in the Strand 
last evening a range of suiting sent from Ger- 
many on ‘appro’, which may be sold in this.: 
country, madeup and ready to wear, at from: 
half-a-crown to 10s. 6d. per suit. These suits: 
‘ready-made’ are manufactured, of paper and“ 
are cut to English style. One thousand of them.” 
can be forward f. o. b. for £120 and these ares 
“ot the very best class of paper texture.” Other: : 
samples permit English retailers to make any-': 
thing 200 to 300 percent profit. Certain sam- < 
ples of the completed suits were permitted to.: 
pass the Customs atthe declared value of 10d. | 
per article. The firm of agents dealing with - 
these German goods declare that under the- 
system of buying the German paper suitings:. 
at the present rate of exchange it would be pos- `: 
sible for an Englishman to be ‘comfortably. 
dressed’ in a new suit once a week and the” 
entire cost would be less over a period of two- 
months than for the single West-end suit, cut. 
and style thrown in. i 
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On What Good Health Depends. 

It is a commonplace that health is a4 
priceless treasure, but one which is very- 
lightly esteemed by all except those who. 
have forfeited it. Health and Happiness’ ; 
is right in pointing out that good health « 
is the only foundation for real efficiency, ` 
either of the body or the mind, and any- — 
thing which impairs the health of the body - 
lowers the standard, not only of physical, . 
but also of intellectual and moral worth — 
and unfits.the individual for the lightest . 


Indian history is known the System of Subsi forms of service. The same journal briefly.. 


diary Treaties—that so much. tribute and so 
much army shall be supplied by the defeated 
state to the victor. a . 
Vishou-—‘A king having conquered the capi- 
tal of his foe, should invest there a prince of 
the royal race of that country with the royal 
dignity. Let him not extirpate the royal race, 
unless it be of ignoble descent.’ | 
That virtuous kings were always satisfied 


with the glory oftheir conquests and the obei- ` 


sance of the conquered, but did not hanker 
after wealth like greedy kings, or after wealth 
and territory like rulers of demoniac nature, 
has been very clearly brought out in the 
Shanti Parva and the Arthashastra. The 
words of Bhishma and Chanakya are almost 
identical. 
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describes how good health can be maine- 
tained. | 

Good health depends upon good food, proper 
exercise, fresh air, cleanliness and hygiene: . 


‘proper dress and the protection of one’s body > 


and a clear and active mind. These things often ~ 
do not cost us much. Ifyou sleep with your. 
doors and windows closed, nobody can help: 
you in respect of fresh air. If you do not play in: 
the evening, or if you neglect to take any. 
exercise in the morning, it is impossible for you’. 
to expect good health. Cleanliness which we. 
often call as next to godliness, is often dis- 
regarded by us through sheer negligence. Exer- 
cise and fresh air are free to all. Ifwedo not: 
obtain them, we have none to blame but ours: 
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a necessity. The whole manhood of our nation 
is going to be decimated through want of nu- 
tritious food. Our poverty, no one forgets, has 
muth to do forit. But a proper discrimination 
can help us to a great length. Hygiene, cleanli- 
ness, the care ofthe mouth and teeth, the care 
of the eyes, the hair, the skin and the bowels, 
are the privilege ofall. Carelessness in regard 
to hygiene is inexcusable. Improper dress and 
insufhcient protection of the body from at- 
mospheric conditions is more the result of neg- 
ligence than of poverty. 

-. dt depends upon you largely if you are to be 
physically fit or weak. Your future is in the 
‘palm of your hand. Ifyou like you can mend 
gt or marit. You are to decide whether you 
Will live a full, ‘rich, productive life, or one im- 
poverished of happiness and accomplishments. 


The Educational Outlook in India. 
_ Sw M. E. Sadler describes in Indian 
Education the many encouraging signs in 
English education at the present time. 


» Never before has there been sucha demand 
‘for admission to secondary schools and univer- 
sities. The desire for educational opportunity 
as beyond precedent. Secondly, the study of 
psychology is giving new life to professional 
trainmg im educational methods. The old 
‘routine is being undermined. A new point of 
iew is being introduced. ‘Thirdly, there is an 
\uucreasingly active interest in the corporate life 
‘of schools and colleges. Life in residential 
colleges is desired by a very large number of 
‘students. Inthe fourth place, the artistic side 
sof education is more fully appreciated. The 
dove of musie is growing rapidly. The drama 
appeals to a larger number of young people 
‘than was the case a gefieration ago. There is a 
-stronge and growing interest in painting and in 
other branches of art. Creative ability is shew- 
ang itself in unexpected places and,upon a con- 
siderable scale. Schools and colleges are res- 
‘ponding to this new demand. Lastly, on the 
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ipart of the public there is an increasing interest 


“eins. 

i Healso notes that “English education- 
cal thought is vigorous. Its strong tenden- 
cy is towards the encouragement of in- 
*dividuality in a healthy corporate life.” 
“The circumstances which are embarrassing 
“have also been mentioned. 


yin methods of education and in educational 
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' Road Building in China. 
“~~ We read in the Indian and Easterit 
HMA STACEL ie ~ : 

Ta "Building roads is one of the hardest jobs ahead 
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of China,” writes Mr. Everad Thompson, investigating - 
trade conditions inthe Far East, “In much of the 
great coastal strip of that Republic it is next to im- 
possible to get stone for the foundation and top-dress- 
ing of roads. For hundreds of miles the traveller 
encounters nothing. but flat, alluvial plains where no \ 
rocks are obtainable and not even pebbles big enough — 
to throw at a ‘work’ dog.” 


Then the “spirits” are a great hin- 
drance. 


These probably cause more trouble to the road 
builder or developer of property near the large cities 
than any one other thing. The Chinese worship the 
spirits of their ancestors or at least give them a great 
deal of thought. The spirits in turn strongly influence 
the ‘lives of the living Chinese relatives. ‘Now it 1s 
one of the first nrc of a Chinese spirit that it 
doesn’t want its resting place disturbed and the burden 
of this desire ison the living descendants. Someone 
has said that Chinese graves occupy one-twentieth of 
the whole area of China, This percentage may be a bit g 
too high but it is true that a Chinese landscape even" 
in the best farming districts, resembles a bunker filled 
golf course. The Chinaman has through the centuries , 
buried his dead in the fields apparently wherever an 
opportunity presented itself. The graves are in no set 
order, nor are they gathered into lots or, cemeteries as 
in most countriés, 

The Chinese do not bury their dead. The coffin 
is simply placed on the ground in the open field and 
earth heaped over it until the mound reaches a_height 
of five feet or so, in ordinary cases. The grave 1s cone- 
shaped. So numerous are these grave-cones that 
they often touch at the base and cover miles of terri- 
tory.’ They hamper farming very seriously and de-, 
crease the tillable land area, for it is not good form to 
cultivate a Chinese grave. It might disturb the peace 
of the departed with disastrous results to the living. 

Thus the biggest problem in road- building is to get 
the right-of-way in a more or less straight line from 
point to point. Then comes the job of moving the 
Chinese graves for it is impossible to get anywhere in 
a straight line, for any distance in China, without 
running into hundreds of graves. These graves do not 
come in the purchase or lease price of the land itself, 
but each grave must be bargained for with the rela- 
tives, the ordinary price being a hundred dollars or 
thereabouts, All the living relatives have a say in the 
deal. and the purchaser must re-establish the bones at 
somé mutually agreed place. 


-= Naturally, some odd situations result 
in this sort of dealing, one of which 1s 
described below :— 


A contractor in one case made satisfactory finan- 
cial arrangements with the departed’s relatives with 
one exception, a very positive old lady who thought 
she hadn’t had sufficient consideration. She therefore,’ 
made an active personal and physical protest even 
after the grave had been removed. Every morning 
when the workmen appeared they found the old 
lady camped on the coffin site supplied witha lunch 
basket well filled and the inevitable cigarettes, for 
Chinesé women are inveterate smokers. She made- 
herself comfortable and for three days clogged the 
wheels of progress. She left with the laborers and. 
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when they arrived in the morning she'was on the job 
ahead of them. . 

Argument with her was unavailing but one day 
the exasperated foreman said to the human barrier : 
“Allright, if youlike that grave so well you may 
have it for the rest of your life !" and then told his 
mento brick her in. The walls of her narrow tomb 


were up two feet and the tiled roof was going on, 


before the old lady capitulated and the road went on. 
Incidents of this character typify the difficulties 
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actually encountered by persons courageous enougiigs 
to tackle the job ofroad building in China, But. thes 
modern element in the Chinese race is awakening: toch 
the vast possibilities ahead of this richly endowedky 
country. Thus itis inevitable that better ¢oads wips 


ful nations of the World. 
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The Poet Rabindranath Tagoro’s 
~ Message concerning Amritsar. 


The message which the Poet, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, sent to the Press concerning 
Amritsar, deprecating the setting up of a 
stone memorial to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of the Massacre and pleading for 
the spirit of the Buddha who preached 
forgiveness and universal love, has been 
circulated in every country of the world as 
a signal instance of the spirit of India 
in contrast to the spirit of imperialism 
and militarism, The following transla- 
tion in French which appeared in L’ Hu- 
manite, one of the most widely circulated 
French papers, may be of interest to the 
readers of the ‘Modern Review’ :— ° 


Un Messac De Parx 


Rabindranath Tagore a ses Compatriotes 
Le “Foreign Affairs” publie aujourdhui, a propos 
des massacres d’Amritzar, en 1919, un admirable 


message de paix du poete hindou Rabindranath 
Tagore, dont nous donnons ci-dessous la traduction a 
nos lecteurs, Nous rappelons que Rabindranath 


Tagore, afin de protester contre les outrages et les 
violences perpetres contre ses compatriotes par le 
gouvernement anglais, avait refuse, ily a quelques 
annees, le titre de chevalier. 

Un grand crime a ete commis au nom de la loi dans 
le Pundjab. D’aussi terribles, explosions du mal 
laissent derriere elles tous nos ideals en epaves. Ce 

_ qui s'est passe a Jallianwala-Bagh etait le dernier et 
-Monstrueux apport d’une vague monstrueuse de 
feu et de poison qui pendant. quatre ans avait 
souille le monde, physiquement et moralement. 
L'immensite du peche dans lequel Fhumanite s'est 
complue pendant une longue et sanglante agonie a 
rendu cyniques les esprits de ceux. qui ont, le pouvoir 
en main, et que ne retient ni sympathie interieure, n) 
resistance exterieure. La Iachete des eo qui 
wont pas eu honte d'employer leurs machines d’epou- 
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vante contre des villageois sans armes et sans soupcon Yg 
et qui ont inflige des humiliations indicibles a lenrs 
semblables, tout en jouant une honteuse comedie tes 
justice, sans sentir un moment que c'etait la la faci pi 
la plus vile @insulter a leur propre humanite, cette 
lachete, dis-je, n’a ete possible que par les occasions 


E, 


constamment renouvelees que la derniere guerre‘ag 
donnees a l'homme d’outrager ce qw'ily a de plys 
eleve en lui et de fouler aux pieds la verite ét Pay 
honneur. T 

Cet effondrement de ce qui fait la base meme’ des 
la civilisation, continuera a produire une serie:‘dag 
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ferocite de l'esprit de revanche pousse jusqu’au suicides 
et teintant de rouge toute l’atmosphere des delibera- 
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tions de paix montre clairement qu'il faudra longtenrps}: 
encore, pour retablir l'equilibre. Ree 


Mais ces orgies des puissances Ees prets d 
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dechiquetant le monde selon leurs propres interetsine!; 
nous concernent pas. Ce qui nous touche bien phig- 
c'est de savoir que la degradation morale n’atteint pas’ 
seulement les peuples qui accablent leurs freres sans’! 
defense, mais aussi les victimes. La morgue et lad 
cruellls injustice, confiantes dans leur impunite, sont3j 
laides et viles, mais la crainte et la colere impuissante # 
qu'elles suscitent dans les esprits faibles sont nonz 
moins abjectes. S 

Freres, c'est lorsque la force physique dans son-s 
arrogante confiance en elle-meme essaye detouffer $ 
lesprit de Phomme, que le moment est venu pour ¥ 
lui d'affirmer que son ame est indomptable. Nous: 
nous refuserons a nourrir en nous des sentiments des; 
crainte et a nous avouer vaincus moralement, pár? 
le fait d'entretenir dans nos cœurs de vils reves. 
de vengeance. Le temps est venu ou ce sont lês & 
victimes qui sont les victorieuses, au champ dé fag 
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sant, quand il essaye'de garder fraiches sur fe sol ley? 
he 






herbe verte et de la douce purete des fleurs. 
: : ' 


Nous, qui avons ete temoins d 
nocents, chez nous, ins 





$7 - Car la vraie grace vient du Terrible qui, au sein 
$ meme de la Terreur, peut mettre nôtre ame a l'abri de 
ala crainte qu'inspirent la souffrance et la mort et 


"qui sous le coup meme de l'injure peut nous liberer 


; du desirede nous venger. Inspirons-nous de lui, 
i; Meme meurtris encore par le coup ou par Pinjure 
¿j recus. I nous: apprend que toute vilenie, toute 
;, eruautg, tout mensonge. retomberont dans lobscurite 
- de Voubli et que seul ce qui est noble et vrai, est eter- 
ncl, a 

>) Que ceux quien ont le desir, chargent les esprits 
© dans l'ävenir de pierres qui seront les monuments des 
‘torts qu'on leur a faits et de leur colere, mais quant a 
2 Hous, ne leguons aux generations futures que ce que 
= nous pouvons reverer, soyons reconnaissants a nos 
¿ Ancetres pour nous avoir laisse image de notre 
v sBoeddha qui sut se dominer lui meme, precher le 
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Pron et faire rayonner au large son amour dans 
te temps et dans l'espace, 
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Fashionable Superlatives. 


o Words like “Thank you” can be trans- 
t lated into Bengali and other vernaculars of 
“India, but these translations or their like 
are not in common use. This, however, 
‘does not prove that we are never thankful. 
“On the other hand, we’ gather from an 
article in Cassels Magazine of Fiction, 
: when British men and women give expres- 
sion to profuse thanks, they may be using 
only conventional phrases and may not 
“Seriously mean what they say. Mr. 
‘Arnold Bennett, writing on “The Social 
"Intercourse Business,” ‘has some very 
“apposite things to say about ‘fashionable 
superlatives.” 
“=. The real vice of the fashionable vocabulary is that 
-it abounds far too much in superlatives, which super- 
» latives are intended to emphasize the two emotions of 
= gratitude and pleasure. I can remember the time 
“when a hostess was content to say: “It was very 
“good of you to come.” She didn’t mean it even then. 
She meant: “It was very good of me to ask you 
“to come.” But she did utter her polité phrase with 
<a certain decency and a certain air of conviction, 
< Then some woman discovered that “very” was ‘not 
emphatic enough, and said: “It was awfully good of 
you to come” “Awful” isa serious word, «nd needs 
. some elocution to carry it off successfully. It did 
< not last long. 
“could give “frightfully” the right intonation, and so 
today “most frightfully” .is employed. “Itswas most 
-frightfully good of you to come.” “It was most 
 faghtfully good of you to ask me.” The greatest 
actress in the world could not make the phrase sound 
real after a tea-party, and hostesses and guests do 
not attempt to make it sound real, They pour it out 
anyhow, turning asmile on and off as if bya tap. 
. They will, inthe quite misguided effort to be convin- 
cing, soon be compelled to invent a phrase more 


frightful than “most frightilly.’? And sothe cycle 
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“Frightfully” took its place, but nobody, 


will continue until someone discovers that there is 
naught.so un-emphatic as over-émphasis, and super- 
latives will go under for a period. 

Inthe meantime itis impossible for anyone to do 
anything for anyone else in this high world without 
being drenched ima treacle of thanksgivings. If you 
strike a match for a woman with an unlighted 
cigarette, your ear will hear, between puffs, words 
of gratitude which would be appropriate if you had 
saved her only babe from drowning The phenomenon, 
silly in itself, is significant as an unmistakable index of 
general silliness. 


amide 


Persia. 

Persia, according to Munsey’s Maga- 
zine, is somewhat more than three times 
the area of France. But its population at 
the outbreak of the world -war was esti- 
mated only at ten millions—no census had 
ever been taken—or less than a quarter of 
that of Bengal. From remote antiquity it 
has been a famous country. 

From the time when Darius the Great caused to be 


, engraved on the rocks of Bagastana, in characters 


still legible, the list of far-flung provinces that obeyed 
him and sent him tribute, to the remarkable Anglo- 
Persian agreement of the oth of last August, which 
practically brought the ancient monarchy within the 
ever-widening red line of British imperial dominion, 
is a far cry. Yet the history of Persia runs untnterrupt- 
edly through these twenty-four hundred years. 
Repeatedly overwhelmed by Greeks, Parthians, Arabs, 


‘Mongols, Tatars, Turks, and Afghans, and broken 


again and again into petty districts ruled by tribal 
chiefs, Persia has never failed to emerge as a distinct 
nation with peculiar and well-marked characteristics. 

Indeed, among all the ancient nations whose names 
are familiar to us, Persia is almost the only one which 
has lived on to our own day, within her old frontiers, 
and inhabited by a people which has preserved its 
homogeneity and all the essential traits and manners 
of its ancestors. 


_ THE GREAT NAMES OF PERSIAN HISTORY. 


Like China and India, Persia has contributed 
more generously to, the sum total of the world’s cul- 
tural achievement than Western peoples commonly 
recognize. Inthe.domain of religion, she produced 
Zoroaster, to whose system of thought Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam are indebted in varying, but 
large, degrees, Manes may not have been of Persian 
blood, but he was a, Persian subject, and he made 
Persia the center of a strange and original creed which 
also profoundly influenced both Christianity and Islam. - 
Its wonderful literary remains have lately been Ja 
brought to light by excavations in the sand-buried 
cities of Chinese Turkestan. 

Deeply intellectual, the Persians have also made 
large contributions to philosophy and science. Their 
thirst for knowledge long ago became proverbial. 

“Were knowledge in the Pleiades,’ Mohammed 
is said to have remarked, “some of the Persians would 
teach it.” 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


From time immemorial Persia has been the best- 
schooled country im Asia; at all events, she was such 


until the scourges and upheavals of the past twenty. 


years sapped her intellectual vigor. | 

In art and literature, too, much that the world ad- 
mires and enjoys is Persian, Many in the long suc- 
cession of Persian poets are entitled to be reckoned 
among the greatest in history. Westerners are fa- 
miliar with the inimitable quatrains of the mathema- 
tician and epigrammatist Omar Khayyam—the Vol- 
taire of the East, as he has been called; they have 
hardly begun to explore the vast literary realm whose 
recesses are studded with such lights as Firdausi, 
Sadi, and Hafiz. | 

Persian history contains the names of great war- 
riors and conquerors. Every schoolboy knows of 
Darius and Cyrus;and there are many more. As 
late as the middle of the eighteenth century a Persian 
monarch, Nadir Shah, carried. the country’s arms 
from the Oxus to the Indus, and threatened to. over- 
run all India. On the whole, however, the Persians 
are a peaceful people; and, left to themselves, they 
would not have filled many pages with their military 
exploits in the past hundred and fifty years. 

They have not, however, been left to themselves. 
On the contrary, their country has been in increasing 
degree a storm-center of international politics. Its 
resources—chiefly oil and other mineral wealth—long 
ago attracted foreign exploiters. Its intermediate 
position between two great and expanding empires 
the British in India and the Russian in the Cauca- 
sus and in Turkestan—exposed it to tremendous 
pressure and counter-pressure. Its proximity to the 
disputed Persian Gulf region lessened its chances of 
quiet. Its political backwardness afforded frequent 
pretexts for outside interference and. dictation. 
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When is a man old ? 


When the venerable Pandit Sivanath 
Sastri died last year at the age of 72, 
Mr. Satyendranath Tagore, r.c.s. (Retir- 
ed), who is older, wrote of him mourning 
his premature death.: In reality, as 
Richard Le Gallienare writes in Munsey’s 
Magazine, the question “When is a man 
old?” admits of no positive, impartial 
answer. The age of the answerer must 
always be taken into account. 


Nor is there any very general agreement on the 
subject. Inthe case of certain public men, for ex- 
ample, who, while admittedly well into their seventh 
or eighth ‘decade, retain such genuinely, youthful 
vigor that the word “old” has merely a chronological 
application, we hesitate to use itin regard to them. 
‘It is plainly irrelevant in such cases, for there are so 
many more important things to say about these 
splendid veterans. x 

Ifthe word “old” had merely that chronological 
significance, no one would mind it ; but unfortunately 
it carries with it a certain derogatory, or, at least, 
condescending implication—“old and done for,” or 
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“out os the game.” Now, a man néed not be eighty, . 
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or even sixty, to be that. Men half those ages, ayd, 
even younger, areoften “done for? and “out of thes 
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he isto be successful, for he has had more time tps 
succeed in. Heis all the more likely, too, to be etig 
cient, for he has had more time to learn, Where 
combine the energy of youth with the experiendée og 
maturity, to call them “old” with any other inferenaag 
than that it has naturally taken some years for theme 
to effect this valuable combination is but to be stupa 
ly youthful. 3 a 
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Nervous pre-occupation with the cho : 


bring him. One of the surest signs of Goethe’s etages 
nal youth was that he ate and drank everything ast 
it came along, without thought of the nice balanced 
of proteids and carbohydrates, and reserved hisg 
thoughts for other matters than the denatured, pre 
digested menu, Really young people of whateyags 
age don’t think about their food; they eat and enjoy 
it, and then forget it. ae 

Miserliness in regard to money was an earmark 












of age made much of by the old writers. Says: 
Terence : er 


p 4 ALS: 


In everything else we are made wiser by agè 
but this one vice is inseparable from it, that we are 
all apt to be more worldly, more fond of money-triape 
king, more close-fisted, more grasping, than is eithe 
needful or becoming. ogh 

-The old miser and the usurer have been favorite’ 
characters in drama, from Plautus to Moliere and 
Balzac ; yet miserliness is not so much a question’ 
of years as of temperament. There are plenty ofi 
young misers, particularly, perhaps, among pretty: 
young women; and child misers, unfortunately, areg 
all too common. Meanness and the spirit of selfish 
hoarding are found in all the seven ages. Like most? 
of our qualities, these ugly vices are born with Ae 
rather than acquired. n “a 


Not all-of us are born young. : ue 
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The quality of youth, too, is largely a matter aks 
heredity, of constitution. It is assumed that we apet 
all born young, but there never was a greater mise, 
take. The commonplace phrase which reminds; 
us that some are born old is true enough. Fhe 
trouble with no few people is that they are born old 
into a young world. For the world, 
who loves the out-of-doors is happy in 










as any. one 
ho l knowing,- igi? 
still triumphantly, absurdly, and romantically young € 
and in spite of its countless millions of years it gives'® 
promise of remaining so for a few eons yet. ee 

Years, indeed—and it is no flattering unction to % 
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say so—have little to do, one way or the other, with x 
being young or old. Most of the supposed character=3} 
istics of age are also found in very young people,-and®; 
vice versa. Some, as Mrs. Browning wrote, areh 
“sexagenary at sixteen,” while some are sixteen atw 
sixty. On Be 
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Call him not old, whose visionary brain =- 
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f ‘For himin vain the envious seasons roll , 1 am proposing that all nations henceforth should 
gi. Who bears eternal summer in his soul. with one accord adopt the doctrine of President 
ei". Turn to the record where his years are told, Monroe as the doctrine of the world: That no nation ' 
Si. Count his gray hairs—they cannot make him old. should seek to extend its policy over any other nation 


o Some “symptoms of youth are easily 
snentioned. i 

fz No manis old solong as heis vitally interested 
ai his work and his play. An active brain, an in- 
fmocent heart, an enthusiastic temper, and a good 
Corstitution—taken reasonable care of—defy time. 

Ez. Among other symptoms, one might say that a 
ian is not old till he begins to think too much about 
aiet, and carries a pocket thermometer to take his 
Gn temperature, and a pocket mirror to examine his 
Hemeae. He shows signs of age when he begins to 
AI Ee tes D 

Say that “times are changed,” and to speak of young 
meople as a separate and disappointing class, 
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The oldest of us may always be young to some 










s= Paper from Cotton stalks. 
(As cotton is grown over large areas in 
Yadia, what the Popular Science Monthly 
says of a new use of cotton stalks ought to 
enable Indian capitalists to make money. 
pt says — 
EB There is now a-pulp-mill in Greenwood, Mississippi, 
nat turns one hundred and fifty tons of cotton stalk 
wo fifty tons of valuable paper pulp every day. A 
warcful study of the cotton plant has led to the dis- 
rovery that a certain thin tubular fiber in the. plant 
all’ make excellent cellulose for durable papers. It is 
ong and flexible. . 
$- JE a quarter of the annual sapply of the cotton 
stalks of the South were put to this use each year, 
igre would be no need ofa paper shortage in this 
ountry. 












© Twine from Eucalyptus Trees. 


< Mhe same journal tells its readers that 
the bark of eucalyptus trees can be used 
or making twine, rope, and bagging. The 
wark is first passed through a soften- 
age machine which loosens the fibres. Next 
dis put through carding and spinning 
miachines. The resulting twine is strong, 
@urable, and does not cost much to manu- 
¥acture. The supply of bark is practically 
sidlimited and can be easily gathered and 
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American Foreign 
Policy. 





The American foreign policy’. summed 
dip by President Wilson in. his Senate 


Epeech of January 22, 1917, was: - 
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. urged that 





or people, but that every people should be left free 
to determine its own policy, its own way of develop- 


.ment, unhindered, un-threatened, unafraid, the little 


along with the great and powerful. 


With reference to it, Dr. Herbert Adams 


_Gibbons asks in the Century Magazine :— 


Why? Merely because we are idealists and 
humanitarians, hypnotized by the doctrine of self- 
determination ? Or because. we feel that a durable 
world peace is possible only through the renunciation 
of particular selfish interests by all the great powers ? 
To a certain extent, yes. But the most powerful 
factor will be our realization that any other policy, 
with the United States quiescent and not participat- 
ing .in the game of grab, means the virtual exclu- 
sion or permanent handicapping of American trade 
and American capital in developing and profiting 
by the resources of the world. 

The alternatives . before us, in formulating an Ame- 
rican foreign policy are: (1) getting into: the 
European game, as Japan has done, and claiming a 
share of the plunder; or (2) insisting that there 
shall be no plunder. ) 

American public opinion rejects the first alterna- 
tive. Colonies, protectorates, spheres of influence, 
and mandates do not appeal to us. The privileges 
and gains leave us cold. Even for humanity's sake 
witness Armenia~-we are loathe to accept the 
responsibilities, however slight they may be. 

What is left to us, then, but to make “the Monroe 
Doctrine for the world” the foundation-stone of our 
foreign policy? This means the extension of our de- 
fense of the independence of small and weak nations 
against the encroachment of European eminent domain 
from Latin America to the whole world. 





Limits to the Right to Strike. 


“The divine right to quit work” is a new 
phrase coined in America. Against the 
unlimited exercise of this right, it has been 


In our modern industrialized and interdependent 
society there are certain key industries that have a 
peculiar responsibility to the publie, in that the life 
and health of the public depend upon their uninter- 
rupted operation. There is, of course, no getting away 
from the fact that in an interdependent society the 
men who produce the immediate ‘necessities of life 
area strategic group which, uncontrolled, has the 
public at its mercy. 

The legislation that created the Kansas court of 
industrial relations was the. answer of Kansas and of 
Governor Allen to thé question, How can the general 
public be protected against a strategic minority 
that is producing an immediate necessity hke coal ? 

The Kansas court of industrial relations is simply 
the machinery of compulsory arbitration of labour 
disputes, before an established tribunal, in those 


key igdustries upon which the life and health of the ey 


public peculiarly depend. eee l a 
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TO O. -FOREIGN PERIODICALS - 


Mr. Glenn Frank discusses the question 
thus in the Century Magazine :— 
In abstract justice, every genuine American will 


agree with Mr. Gompers that it is un-American to 


deny to men the right to quit work.. Enforced labor 
and liberty are incompatible in a democracy. Likewise 
most Americans feel that individualism and the freest 
possible scope for individual initiative are inseparable 
from the idea of democracy and liberty. But atime 
came in the evolution of American life when we were 
obliged, in defense of public rights, to put certain 
restrictions upon individualism. Trusts and mono- 
polies grew so powerful that their control over essen- 
tial industries was a menace to the public. With not a 
little blundering and short-sightedness but with an 
undoubted sense of our right to doit, we passed laws 
to control big business combinations. The increasing 
power of big labor combinations has. made necessary 
a like control by law of their activity. 
We may grant the essential right ofa man to quit 
awork, but we are in no mood to tolerate an elevator 
sperator’s quitting work when he hasa carful of men 
and women between the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth 
floors of the Woolworth building just because a strike 
has been called for that particular time. We are in 
no mood to tolerate a taxidriver’s quitting work on the 
open road when he is driving a physician to the 
bedside of a man who is hovering between life and 
death, just because a strike has been called for that 
particular hour. We are in no mood. to tolerate. a milk- 
distributor’s quitting work and leaving his milk-wagon 
by the roadside loaded with milk upon which the lives 
of babies depend that day, just because a strike has 
been called for that hour. These illustrations are, of 
course, exaggerated. They are purposely- made ab- 
surd, Strikes are not begun in this fashion, The 
elevator-operator will take his car to the ground floor, 
“the taxi-driver will walk out, not on the road, but from 
the garage, and the milk-distributors will not begin 
the morning deliveries. But, in its social effect, the 
average strike in an essential industry is as absurdly 
anti-social as any of these illustrations. 


on 


Mr. Gompers, the American labour lead- 
er, describes what great things have been 
done by means of unions and strikes. 


H it were not for the unions what would have 
been the fate of our boys and girls in the United 
States working inthe mills and the factories at five 
and six years of age, twelve or fourteen hours a day ? 
What would have been the fate of the boys in the 
coal mines, the breaker boys who, from six to eight 

ears old, were put in the mines and seldom saw day- 
light? And it was the strike of the coal miners that 
took those boys out of the coal mines. : 

It was the strike of the textile workers that took 
the children from out of the mills and put them into 
the school room and in the playground, where they 

could imbibe God’s sunshine and grow into the man- 
hood and the womanhood of the future upon which 
the perpetuity of our republic must depend. It was 
the strike of the men and the women in the needle 
trades that broke up the sweat shop when all the 
laws of the States could not prohibit it or prevent 
it....... The labor movement......4as done so much, it 


has brought light and hope and, opportunity to the 
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perhaps most closely upon ‘the ideas and aspirations > 
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masses of labor that, make law what you will tg 
outlaw strikes, depend upon it your law will be futile- 
and you will simply make criminals and lawbreakers:.- 
of workmen who are honest patriotic citizens. i. 
Mr. Glenn Frank contends’ that the 
fundamental causes of strikes should bes 
fully investigated and the fact should bes 
frankly recognized that the time has comei 
when the strike must be superseded by more $ 
civilized methods. a 


__ Strikes came into use simply because of the failuretgy 
of industrial statesmanship to handle constructively tha 
transition from handicraft to machine productionsz# 
Inthe old handicraft days workmen exerted a posi-: 
tive control over industrial processes and relations: 
Workman controlled the instruments of production,s;, 
the raw materials of production, the conditions unders 
which production was carried on, and the profit el 
arising from production. But when production forsook: 
the home andthe small shop for the huge factory,i35 
the workmen who had been “masters of tools” became:¥4 
“servants of machines” and lost the old positivas;? 
control, l o 0 ee 

Since then workmen have been struggling to regains, 
atleast a measure of that lost control. They haveés 
been unable to own their own factories as they onces.,; 
owned their small shops, Their only weapon seemed: Y 
to be the strike. It came into use as a war-measure y 
of men who felt the heavy sense of disinheritance,:” 
It wasa shift from one sort of industrial organization. 
to another that made the strike, in the absence of; 
a better method, an apparently necessary measure = 
Nothing but a sound industrial organization will makes 
it unnecessary from the point of view of labor. Certainly -ts 
enforced arbitration will not. . NE 

Plainly, the choice before us is this: We must 
achieve either a new order in industry or suffer the ine 
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creasing pénalties of a new disorder in industry, re 
Wilfrid Blunt : Self-determinist. “ 
The New Republic of New York records 4 
the fact that ` meee: 
Three admirable yet wholly dissimilat_ English: 


poets have reached their eightieth year in 1920: Mr. 
Austin Dobson from whose delicate old-world instru- * 
ment have come “sounds and sweet airs that give = 
delight and hurt not”; Mr. Thomas Hardy who hass: 
most clearly voiced the implications possibly inherent 
in the scheme of things as viewed by the modern mind ; 2$ 
and now, on August, the seventeenth, Mr.‘ Wilfrid ao 
Scawen Blunt with whom poetry has been the avoca- 2° 
tion of leisure hours in the midst of a life of action and ae 
protest and adventure. Of the three Mr. Blunt is 
probably the least widely known, yet his work touches: 
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of liberal-minded men today. It is proper, upon the-!: 
anniversary of his birth, to call to mind the champian:: 
of nationalism in Egypt, the defender of Irish Home 
Rule, and the author of Proteus, As a political 
agitator he will be remembered not for what he 
accomplished but as the author of a series of plain. 
spoken documents to serve for the history of his time: 
The nationalistic causes which he served. seer today 
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Zatferly to have failed; and this Mr. Blunt himself 
edalizes. : 

“* Ina letter to Mr. Samuel C. Chew, Mr. 
Blunt says what he expects of America. | 
“It defends entirely now upon the better thought of 
“America whether what remains of liberty in the ancient 
world of Asia is allowed to survive and with it the 
¿tradition of a-wiser happiness than ours in Christendom 
+ ~all sympathy with which seems dead in Europe, 

a . Two of Mr. Blunt’s political poems are 
"of more significance than the rest. . 
i. The Wind and the Whirlwind (1883) isa product 
=-of the difficult and complex years preceding and 
following the rebellion of Arabi when Blunt was a 
;- thorn in the side of Gladstone's government, resisting 
by public protest and private advice the march of 
zəevents that were leading to permanent British occupa- 
tution of Egypt and ardently advocating the liberation of 
Shey is * : 4 
that country alike from Turkish tyranny and English 
Eoverlordship. It was regarded as unpatriotic and 
even treasonable when it first appeared and efforts 
“vere made, it is said, to suppress it. The inspiration 
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“®was derived from the rising of Arabi Pasha who is re- 
“earded as the patriotic reformer calling upon the 
oy The 
poem unfolds as an indignant protest against British 
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“imperialistic expansion. 

Oh I would rather fly with the first craven 
. Who flung his arms away in your good cause, 
sou: Than head the hottest charge by England vaunted 
In all the record of her unjust wars, 
ta Such sentiments are in stimulating contrast to those 
of the host of celebrators of “the strength and splendor 
.of England’s war.” He repudiates the modern patri- 
otic idea that the man must be submerged in the 
4 countryman, that loyalty to the flag is above loyalty to 
ee 
tes the truth. 
=. “Satan Absolved” is the other memor- 
@ able political poem. 


a.. Herbert Spencer wrote urging him to employ his 
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®\ereat gifts in protest against the imperialistic jingoism 
BS So rife in the later nineties. The result was this 


“dramatic poem, suggestive of the Prologue to Faust. 
fe it lacks the authentic utterance of great poetry but it 
ecg still of interest as a sturdy protest against the 
F: current cant of “the White Man’s Burden.” Satan, 
fq: reporting to the Almighty that the Anglo-Saxons have 
ix gone further than he can lead them, recites the long 
account of hypocrisy and corruption, reaching this 
eS OHMAX 4 
The ignoble shouting crowds, the prophets of 

| = their Press, 
Pouring their daily floods of bald self-righteousness, 
Their poets who write big of the “White Man's 
ae | $ Burden.” Trash ! 
ss The White Man’s Burden, Lord, is the burden of 





: = Awakening Asia. 
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_ his fear that Bolshevism will sweep over Asia. 


his cash, 





A 

While Europe is futilely groping toward its own 
recovery, the immense population of Asia, hitherto con- 
sidered merely material for exploitation, has begun to 
move and agitate. Quite possibly this awakening 
will occasion in the near future the most serious and 
terrible political „problem which the coming generation y 
will have to face. The landing of the Bolsheviki in "i 
Persia, the advance of Lenin’s troops toward Teheran, 
have obviously over-thrown all the theories upon which 
England’s plans were based. Everyone realizes that 
Lloyd George’s reversal of policy and recent friendli- 
ness toward the Soviet government are a pS by | 
t 1s 
far from certain, even if we look at the case solely from 
an English viewpoint, that he took a wise course. Bol. 
shevism is assuming increasingly the aspect of a reli- 
gion and like all conquering religions, it will sacrifice 
everything for propaganda. Therefore it will wina 
decisive victory if it wins the recognition of a great 
western power and thus opens a channel for spread- 
ing its doctrines over Europe. But itis no less true 
that the fears felt by the English premier are fully 
justified. he. 


The writer pays a tribute to Lenin’s 
political genius. 


It was a master stroke, a manœuvre of genius, for 
Lenin, when his propaganda was checked in the. Occi- 
dent, to conceive the gigantic plan of employing for 
his ends Russia’s historical function of intermediary 
between Europe and Asia and of accommodating his 
chimerical internationalism with that mystical nation- 
alism which unites all the peoples of the Orient in com- 
mon distrustand dislike of the rule of ‘European 
capitalism.’ 


The writer’s views on the situation in 


India are worthy of notice. © y 


Possibly the most‘ disquieting aspect of this situa- 
tion is the extension of the mevement in India. There, 
too, the emissaries of Mussulman Bolshevism have 
started their , propaganda, ‘We have already seen 
what profound discontent the threat of depriving the 
Sultan of Constantinople caused among the Moham- 
medan Hindoos. The English occupation of their 
sacred city has added to their irritation. 

Of course, England still has ample military forces 
to hold these vast territories, even though revolts may 
break out at isolated points. But the officers 
who are returning from these regions are not.over-con- ’ 
fident. The native army is unreliable. The common 
soldiers, and above all, the officers of Hindoo blood do 
not show the same respect for their English, superiors 
as heretofore. It is becoming increasingly difficult 
‘to enlist English troops to serve in India. Before the 
war there were plenty of recruits. Soldiers liked the 
prestige which they enjoyed in India; and the promise 
of an easy billet attracted many to the service. But 
asan officer’ just returning from Bombay rece jy 

said: “The situation has changed entirely since the 
new labor legislation in Great Britain. Men nw : 
work less in Manchester factories and earn more than 
they do in the Indian regiments. We. cannot kéep our 
quotas filled ; furthermore, the troops already out there 
have no hope to being relieved, because the new re- 
cruits at home are being sent to Ireland or to Egypt.’ . 
Let us admit that Downing Street has reason to be; | 
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seriously worried. ‘That is the first indication of the 


progress of Bolshevism in the Mohammedan-Asiatic 


world, which is already distracting the attention of 
England from the Rhine. 


Tinie piae G one e 5 


The Yamato Society. 


Arrangements have been made between 
the Yamato Society and the Japan Maga- 
zine to the effect that a part of that maga- 
zine shall be used as the Society’s organ. 
The following rules printed in the Japan 
Magazine give an indication of the objects 
of the Society. 


Art. I, The Society has for its object to make 
clear the meaning and extent of Japanese culture in 
order to reveal the fundamental character of the na- 
por to the world; and also the introduction of the 
vest literature and art of foreign countries to Japan so 
that a common understanding of Eastern and Western 
thought may be promoted. 

Art. II. In order to accomplish the object stated 


in the foregoing Article the Society shall carry on the - 


following enterprises. 

ra Publication in foreign languages of works re- 
lating to various branches of Japanese history, 

2. Translation of Japanese literary works. 

3.' Publication in foreign languages of works of 
Japanese literature and art. 

4, Publication in foreign languages of a periodical 

relating to Japanese literature and art. ; 

Se Such steps as may be necessay for the introduc- 
tion into Japan of the best literature and art of foreign 
eguntries. i ' 

fe” 6. Exchange exhibitions of foreign and Japanese 
‘art objects to be arranged between Japan and other 
countries. 

7, Investigatién and application of means neces- 
sary for the maintenance and improvement of Japanese 
art, 

8. Despatch to foreign countries of qualified per- 
sons for the study and investigation of important 
matters relating to or arising out of the purposes of the 
Society? 

9. Investigation and application of means neces- 
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ISLAM AND SATYAGRAHA 


g APSE of time causes self-estrangement 

in conscious entities; Show toan adult 

a photograph of his infancy and it 
would be hard for him to discover any com- 
mon features between his present and past. 
Maiterialise before an octogenarian the pranks 
and frivolities of his early youth and he would 
be siņpřy astonished. The ego, no | 
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SATYAGRAHA 
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sary for the improvement of the customs and ideals"@P 8 
the Japanese people in general. et 
We ought to have a society like this in 29 
India. ree 
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The Problem of a Filipino National ee 
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In India the problem of an Indian lant 
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manner in which the large number of vernacular tone icy 
gues now existing can be blended into one uniform: } 
language.’ ones 







its physical vehicle, has thoroughly changed. $. 
The change has been. very gradual, perhaps = 
imperceptible; yet the metamorphosis is’ $s: 
complete. l us 
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‘duals. They become aliens to their own egos, 
:. Strangers in their own eyes, and unrecogni- 
r sable not to outsiders alone, but also to 
“themselves. How difficult for the modern 
z Greeks to believe that among them were 
born and bred Pythagoras and’ Socrates, 
“Plato and Aristotle, Homer and Sophocles, 
Galen and Hippocrates! Is it easy for 
‘modern. Persia to’ believe that she once 
“produced poets of the eminence of Sadi and 
“Jami, Hafiz and Omar ? Is it possible for the 
2,present-day Christian nations and the Japa- 
wnese people to honestly reconcile their con- 
.-duct with the teachings and conduct of the 


¿more bigoted, the more intolerant and the 
z more militant a Muslim, the greater is his 
<i sanctity in the popular estimate of his go- 
>- religionists. 

f° Such a religion can have but little in 
“common with Satyagraha, i.e., the religion 
~= Of love,—the one must be directly opposed to 
» the other. Yet the fact is that Islam not 
=- only encourages and supports Satyagraha but 
“as Satyagraha in essence. Islam and Satya- 
‘vgraha are almost interchangeable terms. 


“s. This would sound odd to those who have 
: ‘hitherto looked upon Islam as the religion of 
the sword. So it is necessary that the subject 
«Should be dealt with at some length; and 
‘direct injunctions of the Quran are required 
“ to establish the almost complete identity-of 
Islam and Satyagraha. “a 
But first, what is Satyagraha ? Its consti- 
Z tuents, when analysed, are seen to-be as 
į; follows : 

: L- Uncompromising loyalty to the truth, 
: without wavering, without faltering. 

| 2. Absolute freedom from aggression, 
= revenge and anger. 

. 3 Endurance of all pains with perfect 
, equanimity and cheerfulness. 

4. Willingness to suffer rather than to 
-. inflict suffering on others. poe 
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_of each chapter worded thus :— 


t 


5. Total abstinence from violence even 
in case of self-defence. o 

Now, turning to the Quran, one finds the 
introductory formula recurring at the opening y 

3 
“In the name of God, the most Compassionate, ý 
the Merciful” 

Note the words italicised. Does it stand 
to reason that the Book preaching the gospel 
of the sword should be so insistent on these 
two attributes of its Author ? 

Then the first Chapter opens with the 
words “Praise be to God, the Lord of all 
creatures, the most Compassionate, the Merci- 
ful.” The context of the passage makes it 
quite clear that the Lord’s qualities of com- 
passion and mercy refer to “all creatures” 
and not’ to Muslims alone. Is it without- 


. significance that this all-comprehensiveness 


of the Lord’s mercy should be made the very 
‘starting point of the Book ? 

Next, we come to the special mission of 
the Prophet of Islam. What special message 
was he charged with ? What was the object 
of his mission? The Quran answers the 
question in unequivocal terms :— l 

“We have not sent thee otherwise, O Mohammad, 
than as a mercy unto all creatures” ( xxi, S. 108 ). 

Can there be a more effective way of 
saying that the message of Islam is a mes- ` 
sage of peace and toleration, of harmony andy 
goodwill, of sympathy and brotherhood, to- 
wards the entire Universe, irrespective of 
sect and creed ? . 

But apart from these general lessons in 
universal sympathy’ and brotherhood, to 
expatiate on which would be to go beyond 
the scope of this essay, we have to find out 
the teachings of Islam when direct occasions 
for the adoption of Satyagraha arise. When 
one is confronted with unrighteous opposition, 
when one is wronged or oppressed and when 
‘one’s work of reform is subjected to ridicule, 
obstruction and prosecution ; what course of 
action does Islam prescribe on such occa- 
sions ?. 

The answer is plain and simple. It can 
be expressed in one word “sadr”, of which» 
the sense ‘in English can, perhaps only be 
conveyed by “forbearance”, which has as its 
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main ingredients, harmlessness, coolness and 
truth. In times of the greatest distress Mus- 


lims are enjoined to “seek help with forbear- . 


ance and prayer” ( ii, Section 5 }. 

Muslims are commanded ‘to practise as 
well as preach forbearance. Says the 
Ouran = ner 

“O true believers, forbear and preach forbearance 
unto each other” (1, S. 20 ). 

God loves those alone who practise the 
virtue of forbearance :—~ 

“O ye who believe, seek help with forbearance and 
lg for God. is with those who forbear” (ii, S. 
19). 

And further :— 

“God loves those who forbear” ( iii, S. 15 ). 


b Only those who practise forbearance 
“shall profit by the Lord’s blessings and 
favours, for they are the rightly-guided 
people :— 
“Convey good tidings to the forbearing, who when 
a distress overtakes them only say, “Verily we are 
God's and to Him shall we return.” On them shall 
blessings be showered from their Lord and His mercy, 
and these are the rightly-cuided men’? ( ii, S. 19 ). 
The distinctive mark, according to the 
Quran, of good and sight-minded people is 
that “they practise forbearance in times of 
distress, trouble and fear” ( ii, S. 22 ). - 
For forbearance the reward is unmeasur- 
' ed -— 
“Verily those who forbear shall receive their recom- 
pense without measure” ( xxxix, S. 2 ). 


The habit of forbearance is a proof 


rr, 


verence,” all of which words have far narrower conno- 
rea than Sabr, which is the noblest quality of the 
soul. 


2. It would be interesting here to observe that 
according to the great Hindu divine Patanjali the first 
EOE O of Yoga is Forbearance, which he defines as 

ollows m= 


_ “Forbearance consists in harmlessness, truth, ab- 
štinence from theft, continence and freedom from 
avarice™( Yoga Darsana, Pada ii, Sutra 30). Vyasa 
in his authoritative commentary explains “harmless- 
ness” as in no way and at no time wishing ill to any 
living being. And ‘truth’, he explains thus :— 

a 7 “A word is spoken for the ‘transference of one’s 
thought to another, and as such if it is not deceptive or 
mistaken or devoid of comprehension, then it is true ; 
but it is so only when it is used for the good of others 
and not for their evil. If being spoken as such it leads 
to the injury of others, then it would not be truth, it 
would be asin and by this semblance of virtue the 
agent would suffer endless troubles. Therefore one 


ought to tell the truth with a due consideration of the. 


beings.” — 
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against all doings of the enemy, and tot 
forbearing Muslims is given the followit 
assurance i- ae 
“O believers, if you forbear in the face of all pro; 
cations and be not aggressive, their ( the enemi¢ 
tactics cannot injure you in the least” (in, S. 12 ye 
It is natural to resent opposition an 
long for retaliation; yet forbearance: 
such occasions is a work of distinctive me 
For we read :— 3 
“O believers, you will surely have to hear mug 
evil speech from those who were given the Book be 
you and also from those who worship many gods ; 4 
if you forbear and remain clean, that would be an $ 
of very great courage” (ili, S. 19 ). . 
Further :— = 
“Forbear on what befalls thee, for to do this is‘, 
act of very great courage” ( xxxi, 5.2). aa 
A very important proposition advance $ 
by its chief protagonist, Mahatma Gandhii4 
is that non-violent resistance is not onky 
morally the* most elevating, but in practies 
also the most efficacious, as it complete% 
vanquishes the oppressor without any she 
ding of blood. The Quran strongly suppor 
this, and promises certain victory to thoi 
who forbear, however powerful their pers 
cutors. Speaking of the great tyrant Pharag¢ 
and of his erstwhile victims, the people.g 
Israil, the Quran says :— , i 
“And We gave to the people who had been renders 

ed weak the eastern and western lands. which We hag 
blessed with fertility; and the gracious word of hya 


: sees. 
Lord was fulfilled on the children of Israil, because 
ae | had forborne ; and We also destroyed the wo¢ksi% 
an : 





















































structures which Pharaoh and his people h 
erected and raised” { vii, S. 16). epee A: 
. Pharaoh was the very embodiment i off 
tyranny and impiety. Islamic history does’ 
not know of any. greater oppressor of thek 
weak and tormentor of the righteous. Yeri 
even in his case the messengers of righteou 
ness were commanded not to do violenc 
but to adopt the most amicable attitud 
Moses and Aaron are definitely instructe¢ 
to “speak to him with gentle speech 
(xx-12), And Moses asks his people { 
practise patience and forbearance. O8 
“Moses said unto his peaple, ‘Ask help of God 
suffer patiently ; the earth is God’s’ ” ( vii, S, 15). 
The Apostles have always been noted. 
their quality of forbearance :-— on 
‘And remember Ismail, Edris and Dhulk#,. 
steadfast in patience” ( xxi, S. 6 ). we 


¢ 













bo ; “We will continue to bear patiently your persecu- 
“tions (as, we have hitherto done}. It behoves the 
trust to trust in God” ( xiv, S, 2 ). 





L7- Job was an apostle who maintained -pa- 
‘tience and perseverance through untold afflic- 

an p 8 

Tons. 

cial praise. 


“Verily, We found him patient. How excellent a 
Pstrvant was he, one who turned to Us” ( xxxviii, S. 4). 


st 
a ‘The story of Joseph must be familiar to 
gevery intelligent reader and his ultimate 
olory and miraculous victory over the most 
paiverse circumstances was due, so says the. 
# Ouran, to his great powers of patience and 
ca Bforbearancé. ' When his envious step-brothers 
a ere awe-struck to discover on the throne 
= Fe figure of Joseph whom they had plotted 
tö-murder, and had very nearly succeeded in 
Bie designs, he remarked :— 
Bee “Aye, Tam ae and this is my brother ( Ben- 
Fe) Now hath God favoured us. For, whoso 
Wtearcth and forbears ( shall at length find relief ). Verily 
Sy aod will not suffer the reward of the righteous to 
pee * (xu, S. ro ). 

. Forbearance does not arise out of help- 
bléssness, It is not caused by want of power 
Ror: means. It signifies one’s deliberate avoid- 

x atice of retaliatory measures while they are 
N easy reach. The Quran takes special 
care to emphasise this aspect of the ques- 











ion David had been one ofthe mightiest 
eesovereions and he was forbearing withal. 
E Addressing the Prophet of Islam in the 


Second person singular, the Divine Author 
F observes : — 
:. “Forbear on what the enemies say,-and remember 


Es. jur servant, David, a man strong of hands” ( xxxviii, 
a a 2). 









- The persecution of the Apostle of Islam 


Ba = 


at the hands of his people was so terrible 


7 ‘and persistent that even he had to be occa- 
sonally reminded of thé virtues of forbear- 
pance. For instance :— 


2 he 2 “Suffer patiently the calumnies which the infidels 
patter against thee’ (xx, S. 8 )e 





' Again t— 





N “Bear patiently the caluninies against thee, and 


E eave them alone in a decent way” ( Ixxiil, S. 2 ).3 







W3. This injuction, as the reader will recoginse in 
current phraseology, is tantamount to saying, non- 


foo operate we them i ina pete way. 


none but God” (xvi, S 


Therefore his name comes in for spe- 


‘the son, if his parents 


_ grateful to Me, and to thy parents. 


And again :— 


“Forbear; and thy. forbearance can be sought in 


. 16). 


“The above is by no means an exhaustive 
enumeration of all the verses of the Quran 
enjoining forbearance, but is quite sufficient 
to dispel the idea prevalent among the vast 
majority. of Muslims and non-Muslims that 
the doctrine of non violent resistance is 
foreign to the religion of Islam. The fact 
is just the reverse. It is the very heart of the 
Islamic code of morals, and Gandhi's Satya- 


graha isin essence merely a re-enunciation 


of the Quranic doctrine of sadr or forbearance. 

In the field of ethics the ‘utmost difficulty 
is experienced where .two apparently equally 
right causes of conduct collide. Conflict 
of duties is one of the greatest stumbling . 
blocks in the world’s systéms of morals. It 
is here. that some of the best systems break 
down. To take an instance, a person is being 
pressed by his father to do something which 
the former believes to be positively immoral,—~ 
filial duty and the sense of right are pulling 
him in opposite directions. What is heto do 
on such an occasion ? An open rupture with 
the father, or submissi6én to the wrong,—these 
seem to be the only two alternatives. 

Yet Islam has the most perfect solution 
to offer, which effects a full adjustment bet- 
ween the individual's liberty of conscience 
and his filial obligations. It enjoins upon 


worship false gods, not to obey them in this 
matter, not to co-operate with them in this 


$ 


are pressing him tô 


particular respect and to stand firm by his _ 


conviction; yet also not to boycott them 


altogether, not to forget their claims upon” | 


him in all other respects and to behave 
himself properly in general. 


“We have enjoined upon man to show kindness to 
parents ; but if they strive that thou join that with Me 
of which thou hast no knowledge (i. e, other deities D 
obey them not” ( xxix, S. 1). 

“We have commanded man concerning his“ parents. 
His mother carrieth him with weakness upon weak- 
ness; nor until after two years is he weaned, Be 
Unto Me shall 
all come. 
Me of which thou hast no knowledge, obey them not 
but conduct thyself towards them in this world kindly” 
{ xxxi; S. 2). 


Could any decision be in greater harmony 
with the spirit of Satyagraha ? Could any 


commandment bea happier combinations of 
truth 


But if they importune thee to join that with - 


and eae, on <a one shandi dy 









and of filial obligation and respect on the 
other ? 


It should not be imagined for a moment 
that the scope of forbearance and forgiveness 
+ is restricted to the very special‘nature of the 
relation between parents and their offspring. 
The passages quoted above amply prove that 
the teaching of tolerance, forbearance and 
forgiveness in Islam is all-comprehensive,— 
its scope is not limited to one’s relatives or 
co-religionists. Friends and foes, the righte- 
ous and the erring, believers and infidels, 
can equally partake of the blessings of the 
Lord, who proclaims “My mercy compre- 
hends every object” ( vii, S. 19 ). 
Abraham, 
the first Muslim and who is commended to 
¥the Muslims as an “excellent model”, and as 
one of the greatest Apostles, when subjected 


to the most inhuman persecution, was 
constrained to raise his hands in prayer 
before God. But even then he did not 


pray for the destruction of his enemies, but 
only said, “He who follows me is mine, and 
as to him who belies me, Thou art Forgiver 
and Compassionate” ( xiv, S. 6°). 

Another great Apostle, Jesus Christ, when 
he will be asked to answer on the ‘day of 
Resurrection, for the sinfulness of his people 
who worship him as a Divinity, . will not 
denounce them altogether, but will only 

# -emark, “If Thou chastise them, they are 
Thy creatures, and if Thou forgive them, 
Thou art Mighty and Wise” (vi, S: 16 ). 

The Quran relates the stories of these 
Apostles as models for the Muslims to 
imitate, and the lesson they carry with them 
is obvious. 








THE PROBLEM OF NATIONAL EDUCATION IN INDIA 


The Problem of National Education in India: 

aby Lajpat Rai, London. George Allen and Unwin, 

Ltd. 1920. S. Ganesan & Co., Madras. Pp. 256 
(with an exhaustive bibliography). 


HE book can bé divided into two parts, 

; T the first containing ‘the following chap- 
ters—National Education (Introductory), 
National Ideals, Broad Aims of Indian Educa- 


- ten, . Phe robiei, occupying a one 
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“the friend of God”, who was 
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U there be gtill any doubt as to thie 
identical teachings of Islam and Satyadgraha, 
let the sceptic ponder over the following? 
passage of the Quran narrating the story | 
Adam’s two sons, ‘Cain and Abel :— ee 

“Relate to them exactly the story of the two sons? 
of Adam, when they each offered an offering, accept 
from the one of them but not accepted from the othé 
( Thereupon ) the one ( burning with envy } said to the 
other, ‘I will certainly slay thee.’ The other answe E 
‘Ged only accepts from those that fear Him. An 
even if thou stretch forth thine hand against me to slay: 
me, I will not stretch forth my hand against thee- tof 
slay thee. Truly I fear God, the Lord of the worlds, 
Yea, rather would I that thou shouldst bear my sin 
and thine own sin, and thau become one of the coris: 
panions of the fire, for that: is the recompense of tha 
unjust.’ But his ( ie., Cain’s ) passion suffered him. 2 
slay his brother and he slew him and he became one ol 
those who perish” ( vi, S. 5) 


Could even Gandhi's Satyagraha be more 
Satyagrahic? The story is the very embodi:: a 
ment of the doctrine of suffering, of nons; 
violence, and of patient forbearance. . ie 

True, Islam is not at all times and on at 
occasions for non-violent and peaceful. 
Satyagraha. On occasions it has allowed’! 
Jehad or resort to the power of arms. Bathe r 
the circumstances in which it becomes- Re 
duty are so exceptional, and the conditiong: #4 
under which it is allowable and the restriction% z 
which Islam imposes on its soldiery are Sg: p 
difficult to observe,—all of which points nig 
require a separate article for their exposi; r 
tion—that for all practical purposes Sayi ee 
graha may be regarded as the most powerful. 
weapon in'the armoury of Islam. 
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third of the volume; the second part may bé: a 
said to consist of the rest of the volume “%3 
dealing with such subjects as physical and- 

i 









vocational education, the teaching of patriots: 
ism in European ‘and American schools, Mri- 
Fisher’s scheme of national education ig” 
England. The first part is Mr. Lajpat Ra 
own | original Soar te and. decided 
of t 7 
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< second part mainly consists of extracts from 
‘4 DOOks, speeches.and reports not usually avail- 


‘able to us in India, and contains tany useful 





re Suggestions. We are entirely at one with 
< the author’s exposition of the true aims and 


ideals that ought to govern our outlook, not 
> only in matters educational, but in every sphere 
“OF life. We have not seen them stated with 
greater boldness, precision and mastery of 
“grasp, and it seems tous that the second, 
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șa- be circulated by the million among our 
= countrymen in order to produce the effect 
that they ought to produce. The author 
suis a Hindu, who has travelled largely in ` Eng- 
island, Japan, and America, and has an intimate 
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UH 


knowledge of his countrymen, having taken 
za prominent part in social, educational and 
“political movements in upper India. He is 
$: moreover a thinker and an observer. It is con- 
= ‘sequently of deep interest to all of us to know 
what he believes to be the fundamental defects 
«of our national character, defects which ren- 
oder us unfit to take our rightful place in the 
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“march of life in comparison with the great 


*« modern nations which he has studied at close 
quarters. There are few among us who care 


¿to point out these defects, for fear of losing 
“> popularity. But the author’s love of the mother-. 


os 


YY, 


<,land cannot be doubted, in fact the country 
e~ has set its seal of approval on his patriotism 
«by acclaiming him President of the special 
“--gession of the Congress just over. But while 
“his Presidential speech on the Punjab atro- 
"cities will be read and admired by thousands, 
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'.. third and fourth chapters of his book’ should ' 


_ 


his discourse on our true national aims and ~ 


“ideals will, we fear, find much fewer sym- 
i. athisers in the present aggressive temper of 
< Hindu revivalists, and yet if we can but look 
+ deeply enough, it is the adoption by the 
> entire nation of precisely those aims and 
* ideals, and not any tinkering political propa- 
>. gandism, which will make a second massacre 
-vof Jallianwala Bagh utterly. impossible. If 
our national outlook on things in general be 
. fundamentally sound, we cannot go far wrong 
“sin detail, and can easily right the wrong ; if 
; however our aims and ideals are radically 
> wrong, any amount. of right-doing in parti- 
`. culars will not remedy the unsoundness at the 
. core, and our labours will prove fruitless like 
those of Sisyphus, and we shall have to begin 
anew from the very beginning. The 
© teeming millions of India are strong only in 
-~ numbers ; they count for little else in the 
world to-day. But mere numbers do not 
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contribute to real strength ; Professor Seeley 
has truly said that there have been great 
populations cowering in abject misery for 


‘centuries together who, if they cannot live, 


die, and “if they can only just live, then they 
just live, their sensibilities dulled and their 
very wishes crushed out by want.” It is 
from this position of abject misery that we 
have to rouse ourselves by cultivating national 
efficiency. And the only sure and lasting 
way of cultivating it is to build from the 
foundations by taking stock of our aims and 
ideals and. overhauling those which are 
radically unsound. 

In the introductory chapter Mr. Lajpat 
Rai says that our efforts at national educa- 
tion have hitherto been more or less cha- 
racterised by sectarianism, and institutions 
like the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College 
Aligarh College, “have 
not, except by their failure, made any 
substantial contribution towards the solution 
of the problem of “national education.” He 
then proceeds to discuss in the following 
chapters what our national aims and ideals 
are and ought to be, and we shall take the 
liberty to make extensive quotations from 
them. | 


+ wy 


“Some will say that salvation is the ultimate end 
we desire. But what is meant by ‘salvation’ ?” 
The real salvation lies in freedom from misery, poverty, 
disease, ignorance, and slavery of every kind, in& 
this life, now and here for ourselves, and hereafter 
for our successors...... some modern and educated 
men, who are niether priests nor monks, and who, 
im most cases, do not lead a life of asceticism, are 
holding up that ideal for their younger countrymen 
ec the most ancient literature of the Hindus makes 
no mention, except by far-fetched implication, of 
Sannayasis. All the great Rishis and Munis of the 
past had property, as well as families. They preferred 
to live away from crowds for purposes of research, 
for Yoga and Samadhi and concentration of mind 
on the problems of life. That condition was not an end 
in itself, but a new social means for a social end. 

“Tt was not a desire for Mukti that led them 
to do it, but the very social and admirable desire 
of helping humanity by.a rational solution of the 
problems of life. Look how this ideal was degraded 
in later times, until we came to exalt, a life of mere 
tyag (renunciation ) as such, and to place it at the 
top of life's edifice as a goal, an end, and a light- 
house...... today a good part of the nation ( sometimésa 
estimated at one-fourth ), having abandoned all pro- 
ductive economic work, engages itself in. preaching 
the virtues of vairagya (asceticism)...... So deep-rooted 
is the sentiment that iconoclastic reforming agencies 
like the Arya Samaj, the Brahmo Samaj, and the 
Vivekananda Mission among the Hindus often drift 
in the same direction...... 3 

* «Now it must be owned that the presente awaken- 
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ing, the protest against this tendency, owes its birth to 
foreign education, however godless it may have been. 
Sometimes | feel thankful for its very godlessness. 
But for this education there might have been no 
awakening, or to be more accurate, the awakening 
might have been indefinitely delayed. To my mind 
the first need of India is the absolute destruction of 
this tendency towards the negation of life. It is the 
fundamental basis of our whole national weakness...... 
“What India needs is an earnest, widely spread, 
ersistent effort ta teach and preach the gospel of life. 
hat life is real, precious, earnest, invaluable, to be 
prized, preserved, prolonged and enjoyed, is ‘not so 
obvious to our people as it should be. Not that the 
Indians do not value living ; not that they have no 
respect for life as such; nay, in fact some of them 
care for life so much, as to preserve inferior lives even 
at the sacrifice or the detriment of human 
The vast bulk of them prefer mere living to honour- 
able living....... . 
“The attempt to live in the past is not only futile 


but even foolish ; what we need to take care of is the 
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future... Personally, I yield to none in my respect 
for the ancient Aryans. I am as proud as any one 
else of their achievements......but I cannot shut my 
eyes to the fact that the world has since then advanced 
much ‘further in knowledge. And if knowledge is 
wisdom, then we must presume also that the world is 
wiser today than it was three thousand years ago..... 
I would beg of my countrymen not to: be carried off 
their feet by the praises which the foreigner sometimes 
bestows on our literature and on our system. Some 
ofthem do so out of sheer disgust with their own 
systems of life.’ They do not wait to make proper 
comparisons, but rushfrom one extreme to another ; 
others only mean to pay a generous compliment. 


Some perhaps mean mischief. ‘We should not be’ 


Affected either by their praise or by their condemna- 


tion. We are in a critical period of our life, and it 
behoves us to weigh things in their true perspective... 

“With the ‘discovery’ of Sanskrit and the literature 
contained therein,...the European world began to 
appreciate the achievements of the ancient Indians in 
the domain of thought and knowledge quite enthusias- 
tically, and the Indians themselves rose one morning 
to’ find that. the best minds of the world recognised 
in them the descendants of men who were their 
equals in brain power of every kind. This raised them 
considerably in self-estimation, and they began to use 
the greatness. of their past as a lever and as an inspi- 
ration for aspirations of greatness. in the future. In 
this they achieved a notable success. The renaissance 
in India ts its outcome. . 

“In this process, however, some of us lost the sense 


* Compare Vincent Smith, The Early History of 
India, 2nd. Ed.: “In practice, indeed, the sanctity 
of animal was placed before that of human life; and 


athe absurd spectacle was witnessed of a man being 


put to death for killing an animal, or even for eating 
meat [p. 165]...It is recorded by’ contemporary testi- 
mony that in the seventh century king Harsha, who 
obviously aimed at closely copying the institutions of 
Asoka, did not shrink from inflicting capital punish- 
ment without hope of pardon on any person who dared 
to infringe his commands by slaying any living thing, 
or using flesh as food in any part of his dominios” 
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true and beautiful in the world. Even this, perhaps, 34 


would not have mattered, had we not started’ making tta 
extravagantly disparaging statements about modern 
civilisation, thus claiming for ourselves a sort of monona 
poly in truth, and wisdom and art...... yea 

"A people constantly belittled by the foreigner, 4% 
as well as by their own leaders, gets no chance ofA 
cultivating the necessary qualities of self-respect’ anc ts 
self-confidence. People wanting in those qualities arg: 
on-the surest road to decay and annihilation. Hence% 
the necessity, the absolute necessity, of counteracting “32 
the evil effects of such sweeping denunciations of ale; é 
our institutions....,.But the process of self-praise and». 
the glorification of our past has its dangerous side’ g% 
also. It has the tendency of making us look to the #4 
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past, rather than to the future, thus sometimes blinding 4 
us to the | 
ancient Aryan times. r 














progress which the world has made since 4 
“Tf modern truths (truth is truth and is neither? 
ancient nor modern) are to be tested by the sanctions si 
they accord with the teachings of our Avzshis, then woes 
to India......To reject them [modern improvements } 32% 
because of their being opposed to, or inconsistent with- 
the dicta of the ancient Azshzs, is blocking the road toss 
progress, No progress is conceivable unless we haven 
an open mind and do away with the superstition that: $ 
all truth was revealed to us in the beginning of thei si 
world and that all that was worth knowing was known- ss 
to our ancestors, and that they had said the last word 3% 
on all questions, be they religion, or sociology, or. 38 
politics, of economics, or art, or even science. It is: #4 
essential that we should realise that we are living in az-x 
new world, a world quite different from the one in: 3 
which our ancestors lived, in many respects much 3 
more advanced than the latter, in some respects’ J 
possibly net so advanced, Our progress will dẹ < 
pend on our capacity to strike the golden mean and 744 
to preserve a well-balanced attitude towards the past, /3*3 
and the present, with the determination to chalk out iaie 
future for ourselves greater than our past. Under the z 
present circumstances there is little danger of our 2} 
enemies succeeding in persuading us.to believe that% 
we are an inferior race, or that we have nothing to bẹ s= 










against this danger, s.es. 
“We have to be very careful against self-complas 





weaknesses, to the correction of our social standards, 3 
to the degeneration of our religious’values, and to theng 
reactionary and even barbaric nature of some of our, Ss 
customs will be a fatal hindrance to progress. W 
must go to the root-causes of the same to apply fundas 
mental cures. In our march onward, we shall have’. 
to destroy a good deal before we can put up new 3 
structures necessary for our progress and worthy of our ky | 
position in the family of nations. We cannot assume sa 
that everything ancient was perfect and ideal... Sore ss 
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vrong ; we have to readjust tiem. Some of their 
ethods were faulty ; we have to improve upon them, 
Some of their institutions, very well-suited to their age 
and conditions, are absolutely unsuited to modern 
conditions of life ; we must replace them. We do not 
want to be a mere copy of our ancestors. We wish to 
é-better. With that object we have to revalue our 
standards and ideals.........We do not want. to be 
English or German or American or Japanese; true, 
swe want to be Indians, but modern, up-to-date, pro- 
sréssive Indians, proud of our past and aspiring to a 
greater and a nobler future............ l 


nd then, talk of the desirability of their country 
ading a retired, isolated, and self-contained life. 
‘hey pine for good old days and wish them to come 
tk. They sell, books which contain this kind of 
meconsense. They write poems and songs, full of soft 
sentimentality. I do not know whether they are idiots 
t traitors. I must warn my countrymen most 
olemnly and earnestly to beware of them and of that 
meekind of literature. We must realise once for all that 
Reno couñtry on the face of the globe can, under modern 
Reconditions, live an isolated and self-contained life, ‘even 


a understand once for all, that under modern conditions 
pot life, the distinction between this country and the 


“ag others is destined to be much less than it used to be 
before the introduction of steam and electricity in 
meetiuman affairs... The world is tending to become 
Bone family......... weak, backward, effeminate, soft, un- 
pexaidaptable people will either be exterminated in the end 
ir-will continue to be exploited by others......... Lingu- 
istic and climatic differences will remain, but social and 
Bee political and economic differences will disappear or at 
meahy rate will be effectively lessened... This great war 
14S proved the intensity of existing national differences, 
Bey Lut in my judgment it has also established the oneness 
me, oi humanity and the probability, in the not very remote 
a future, of world unity and a world culture......... One 
Gan. have no idea of how fast Japan is being European- 
zed. One may deplore it, one may rebuke the 
'äpanese for adopting Japanese manners, but the fact 
emains that the Europeans could not and cannot help 
. The process is almost universal......... Fear of 
Zurope will unite Asia, and then the fear of Asia in its 
‘urn will bring about the unity of Europe and Asia, 
Nith Asia and Europe united, the world becomes 
a PEE 


' Mr. Lajpat Rai is strongly opposed to the 
“idea of making Sanskrit a general medium of 
instruction and uplift. In his opinion, the first 
gaim of a national system of education should 
be to destroy our fatal tendency towards the 
negation of life, towards belittling it and 
killing desire with a'view to escape from the 
pain of rebirth which ‘almost all of us believe 
in. - Sanskrit literature “is overfull with this 
false view of life’s aim,” and the attempt to 
-resuscitate its wholesale study is “a flagrant 
# misuse of energy” and “deserves to fail.” As 
eto national methods of education (the zo 
stem), it will be a folly to revive them, 
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“They are out of date, and antiquated. rol 
adopt them will be a step backward and not 
forward.” It is bound to harm thé genéral 
efficiency of the. nation. When Macaulay . 
wrote in favour of the Western system of * 


education, “we are mighty glad that the 
system then prevalent was rejected in favour 
of the Western school system. The degeneracy . 
which has resulted from the latter would have 
been greater and much worse if the former 
had received the sanction of the State and had 
been adopted. The present school system is 
atrocious, but the ancient: system was better 
only in certain respects, The relationship of 
the Guru and Chela supplied the human 
element which is now missing, but on the 
other hand it had a tendency to enslave the . 
pupils’ mind. “The discipline enforced was 
too strict, too mechanical, and too empirical. 
The religion taught was too formal, rigid and 
narrow.” The habit of slavish submission to 
authority cannot be acquired without inflict- 
ing awful injury on the manhood and woman- 
hood of the nation. Besides, bringing up 
boys and girls in a hot-house-atmosphere of 
isolation, asin the Gurukula, keeps them ig- 
norant of the conditions of actual life, and ren- 
ders our future citizens unfit for the battle of 
life. If we want their character to develop, 
instead of segregation, they should be brought 
up together, so that when they grow up they@ 
may not.succumb to the first temptation they 
come across. “I come to the conclusion, there- 
foré, that any widespread revival of the an- 
cient or medieval systems of education is un- 
thinkable. It, will take us centuries back, and 
I am certain that the country will not adopt 
it. ? ; . 

National education, Mr. Lajpat Rai re- 
peats, is not education in Sanskrit literature. 

“Let me say once for all, that except for historical 
purposes, it is sheer and unjustifiable waste of time to 
insist on the dissemination of theories that have been 
superseded by and discarded in favour of others proved 
to be better and truer than the former.... [The 
Dharmashastras |] are full of crude, absurd, inconsistent, 
diametrically antagonistic views and theories. We 
cannot afford to tax the mental capacity of our children 
by placing in fheir hands the current editions of 
Manu, Narada and Apasthamba, without subjecting* 
them to major operations. They must form a part 
of the courses of higher study... A study of the modern 
laws, of civics, of the modern world, of the forms of 
government prevailing in other countries is a sine 
qua non of future progress on healthy lines.” 


_ This is necessary because D 
*“The Indian mind has for some centuries been more; 
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or less in a state of captivity. The strict regulated life 
of the shastras and the skarā, the rule of the priest, the 
lack of opportunities for education, the constantly 
disturbed conditions of the country, the philosophical 
pessimism of the creeds and the cults, the belittling of 
life by centuries of monasticism and asceticism, all had 
« for sometime combined to make life in India static 
rather than dynamic. Voices were from time to time 
raised against the gross forms of worship and ritual 
followed by the ,people, but they were not powerful 
enough to make an effective crusade against ignorance. 
The result is that the India of ,the last thousand years 
has been more decadent than progressive—often going 
backward, rather than forward.” 


We must remember that “not being popu- 
lations, ‘but sound, efficient, integrated popu- 
lations, are potentially progressive,” and that 
as the Rt. Hon'ble Mr. Fisher, President of 
the Board of Education, said, “the capital of 

` a country does not consist in cash or paper, 
= butin the brains and bodies of the people who 
inhabit it.” = o 

On the subject of patriotism, the author 

remarks. 


“No scheme of national education in India could 
be complete without including the active teäching of 
patriotism and nationalism as a regular subject of 
study. In this matter we should borrow a leaf out 
of the book of Europe. Every European country, 
and the United States also, makes it a point to 


cultivate the spirit of patriotism through its schools. 


ee In every living community inspired by national 
ideas and ambitions the national consciousness ex- 
presses itself through the sehool as 
_no other institution.” 


Mr. Lajpat Rai quotes from a book show- 
ing how patriotism is taught in French schools 








TO RABINDRANATH TAGORE | l 


Mine be eyes of youth ` 

That have seen the western sun 
Through cold skies his long course run ; 
Seeking after Truth 

They have watched the western noon 
Reach and pass her highest moon. 
But those deeper skies 

Of the East, where, poets say, 
Phoebe turns the night to day, . 
Are wrapt by distance far away 
From my wond’ring eyes. i 
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by giving direct instruction on the followin 
points: (1) love.of France, (2) the milita 
spirit and the obligatory service, (3) | 
of cultivating physical courage, (4) t ce. 
sity of taxation for national welfare, (5) loyalt 
to republican principles and ideas of democragw: 
and the like. On the question @ Indian loyaltyg 
Mr. Lajpat Rai observes as follows: : 


“Qur loyalty must be rational, reasoned, anā 
sincere. Let me make it clear that any attempt-`te 
enforce the teaching of loyalty to the established 
British Government in India as such, without pointing, 
out the road to make it truly national and tray 
democratic, will énd in fiasco.” P 


We shall conclude our extracts wit 
the following observations of the author’ 6 
cosmopolitanism versus nationalism : se 

pE 


“Vague, undefined, indeterminate cosmopolitanisnitiag 
is often a disguise for gross selfishness anda life, of 
sensuous inactivity. We cannot do better thay 
caution the younger generations of Indians against 
the fallacies of the cult of vague cosmopolitanis: 
Sometime ago, when addressing a meeting of 4 Costi 
politan Club attached to one of the famous Universia 
ties of America ( Columbia ), the present writer toak: 3y 
occasion to point out that while cosmopolitanisit 


E4. 


meant. something noble when coming from the mouth 
of an Englishman or American, in the mouth of <a 
Hindu or a Chinese ( there were Hindus and Chinesesg 
in the gathering ) it means only an attempt to escapee 
the duties which patriotism layson them. While tika 
respect the former, I added, for their cosmopolitanist 
I despise the latter for their lack of patriotism. Eg 
them it will be’ time to become cosmopolitan aft 
they ‘have cultivated patriotism and raised their rg 
pective countries to the level of other independen 
self-conscious, self-respecting nations.” 


PoLrricts 


Thou hast lived full years, | 

Thou hast climbed up Wisdom’s Kill 

And thy mind is calm and still. 

Youth is full of fears, ~ 

Nor pain nor trouble brooking 

Goes, like a lover, looking 

For thegolden day. i 

Yet, O Seer, declare it now, 

Dost thou see the dawn’s red glow 

Turning into gold the snow 

On hills far away ? 3 
. XA. 
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Mr. B. Chakravarti’s Address. 
_ Mr, B. Chakravarti’s address as chair- 
man of the Reception Committee of the 
:special session .of the Congress was a 


staightforward and courageous utterance. 


In his opinion, - 
ṣo The Britisher came to this country as a 
-Commercial adventurer and has stayed here as 
-acommercial exploiter. This cause isthe root 
“eause and affects the very life of our people. We 
have been decaying since a very long time past 
“asarace, but to-day we are threatened with 
¿not race-decadence only, but almost with 
“positive race-extinction. While in the other 
: parts of the civilized world, birth-rate is steadily 
-increasing in relation to death-rate, in various 
“parts of India our death-rate is increasing and 
-birth-rate simultaneously dwindling down year 
after year. In the course of a few centuries, 
-unless we are able to find means to reverse 
` these figures as we seein the other countries of 
the world, we shall be overtaken by the fate of 
the American Indians or the Australian bushmen. 
:, Beonomically ever since the British came to this 
-country there has been an almost open war 
„Carried on by the representatives of British 
r.commercial interests against the economic 
“interests of the people of this country. When the 
:: British came to India, we were both an agricul- 
: ural and a manufacturing nation. But they 
‘deliberately killed our ntanufactures, because 
“they found it impossible to compete on fair terms 
: avith these. a 
>o Britishers call the exploitation of the 
“material resources of the country ‘“develop- 
“ment.” Development it, no doubt, is; 
s- þutit is the foreigners who have profited 
most by it, the people of the country 
. getting only the wages of labour for the 
i most part. Mr. Chakravarti’s reading of 
«e the economic situation iscorrect so far asit 
A. goes and it goes almost as far as it ought 
,»to ; only he should have added that Indians 
, inall provinces should have followed the 
< example of the Parsis and other classes of 
the inhabitants of the Bombay presidency 
= engaged in industries and trade, and not 
-itaken their economic defeat as a settled 
“fact. When there is economic usurpation, 
“both parties are to blame, as in political 
usurpation, though not to the same 
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extent. We do not certainly mean to say 
that it is just as easy for an Indian to 
succeed in industry and commerce in India 
as it is for an Englishman ; for we know 
the latter can get help and advice from 
the Government Departments concerned, 
and also financial facilities from banks, 
more easily than theformer. What we mean 
is that we have not fought:as obstinately 
and strenuously against difficulties as we 
ought to have done. And we have not exer 
cised, for the sake, of safeguarding our eco 
nomic position, even the small amount 
of watchfulness which ‘we have shown 1n 
defending or winning political rights. So 
that the present state of things is that in 
vast areas the foreigner has obtained con- 
cessions which have made him the master 
of the situation so far as the mineral and 
vegetable resources of those areas are con- 
cerned ; and no amount of declamation or 
straight talk or righteous indignation on 
our part can dislodge him. But all is not 
lost. We should make every effort to take 
possession of, keep for our own use and 
develop what remains. 

In the course of his address Mr.. Chakra- 


. varti quoted the following passage from 


Outspoken Essays (p. 91) by Dr. William 
Ralph Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s :— 


‘Tt was not till the accession of George Ul 
that the increase in our numbers became rapid. 
No one until then would have thought of 
singling out the Englishman as the embodiment 
of the good apprentice. Metern, in the sixteeńth 
century, found our couutrymen ‘as ‘lazy as 
Spaniards’; most foreigners were struck by 
our fondness for solid food and strong drink. 
The industrial revolution came upon us sudden-. 
ly: it changed the whole face of the country 
and the apparent character of the people. In 
the far future our descendants may look back 
upon the period in which we are living asa 
strange episode which disturbed the. natural 
habits of our race. B 

“The first impetus was given by the plunder 
of Bengal, which, after the victories of Clive, 
flowed into the country in a broad stream for 
about thirty years. This ill-gotten wealth. 


played the same part in stimulating English 
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industries as the ‘five milliards, extorted from 
France, did for Germany after 1870.” 

There is not the least doubt that the 
‘plunderers did a shameful thing. But it 
was an indelible disgrace-for our ancestors 
also that they were. so weak, disunited 
and foolishly selfish as to make it possible 
for a handful of foreigners to plunder and 
enslave them. The Bengal plunder enabled 
England not only to enrich herself by com- 
merce and industry, but also to enlarge 
her Empire by conquering many foreign 
lands. The sin of all these enslavements 
rests partly on the head of Bengal, as it 
does almost entirely on that of England. 

Mr. Chakravarti is right in holding 
that the main purpose for which Britain 
` maintains her political supremacy in India 
by military domination is commercial 
supremacy, which means the economic ex- 
ploitation and enslavement of the people. 
And when the people of a country are eco- 
nomically exploited they suffer from chro- 
nic malnutrition, which makes them power- 
less from a military point of view. Says 
Dean Inge (quoted by Mr. Chakravarti) 
in his Outspoken Essays, p. 94: 


“A nation may be so much weakened in phy- 
sique by underfeeding as to be impotent from a 
imulitary point of view in spite of great numbers ; 
this is the case in India and China. Deficient 
nourishment also diminishes the day’s work. 

“If European and American capital goes to 
China and provides proper food for the work- 
men, we may have an early opportunity of 
discovering whether the supporters .of the 
League of Nations have any real conscientious 
objection to violence and bloodshed. We may 
surmise that the European man, the fiercest of 
all beasts of prey,’ is not likely to abandon’ the 
weapons which have made him the lord and 
the bully of the planet. He has no other supe- 
riority to the races which he arrogantly des- 
pises. Under a regime of peace the Asiatic would 
probably be his master.” 


The speaker endorsed every word and 
suggestion of the Punjab Report of the 
‘Congress Sub-Committee. : 


I am struck with wonder and admiration as 
often as I consider the fulness and clearness of 
evidence upon which it has been. based, the care 

and scrupulous firmness with which the evidence 
has been sifted, the force and cogeney with 
which facts have been marshalled, and the broad, 
massive impartiality which characterizes its 
-tndings,.M 
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that its recommendations are too mild ands 
lenient; that in jts anxiety to avoid oversta 
ment it has been guilty of some considerat 
understatement; and that having marsha. 
its facts with inimitable force and vigour 
stops short of the conclusions which it t 
legitimately have drawn. And this I say,. 
simply as a public man interested in the: 
threshing out of matters of grave and pu 
importance, but also asa lawyer having s 
little experience of the handling of proot 
the drawing of conclusions. i 


As -regards the Hunter Committee 
Chakravarti asked : 


Why were sundry individuals permitted’: 
give evidence in camera? and why were nota 
men lke Bosworth-Smith and Frank Johnsomg 
promptly checked and brought to book by thes 
President in the midst of their gross and fip 
pant impertinences ?, Or are we to suppose tha 
the .English members ofthe Committee—the: 
selves treated with all consideration—enjoy 


Malavyia as well as the Punjab leaders theme 
selves offered to lead evidence at their disposal. 2244 

The speaker’s disproof of “the cucko digg 
cry that the Punjab was in a state of opepyg 
rebellion” was thoroughly convincing. He 
also showed that there was no case fo 
the continuance of martial law in th 
Punjab. As regards the plea that Gener: 
Dyer acted from “an honest belief” aa 
“a mistaken sense of duty”, he said: 


“I protest against these expressions, nó 
simply because they are false, but because the 
are a prostitution of holy and sacred phrases... 
What honesty, what duty, was there in th 
naked act of unmitigated butchery? And why 
should Mr. Montagu and the Government: of 
Lord Chelmsford seek to cloak the hideous bar: 
barity of the deed by expressions of sancti 
nious hypocrisy ? Whether you punish Dyer. o 
not is your own concern; it lies between yo 
and your conscience; but we must protest? 
against this impudent attempt at bluffing thegy 
world with pious phrases.” ees 


The Punjab debates in Parliament shox 
“that the British public, at least th 
British governing classes, care nothin: 
for the wrong of India; but they car 
much for the wrong or, fancied wrong c 
one of their own race. The little finger. 


many hundreds. of Indian. lives.: ~; 
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7 also ‘show that “in point of fact it was 
he Secretary of State who was put upon 
his trial, not for punishing Dyer too leni- 
tently, but for- dealing with him too 
“harshly !” 
: As regards the lessons of the debates 
ia nin Parliament Mr. Chakravarti said’: 
Fellow delegates, I cannot speak for others : 
pet speaking for myself, these repeated lessons 
~have been enough for me—enough and too much : 
: they have disillusioned me finally and for ever : 


they have cured in me—I hope they have cured 
gin all of us—the last, lingering vestige of belief 





win that extremely hypothetical aud illusory ` 


i 4uantity—the justice and good faith of the 

X British governing classes: they have reinforced 
än me the great outstanding lesson of history, 
3 VIZ., thata nation in leading strings is a nation 
: an helotage and that for all justice, strength 
“and help in evil, you must look within and not 
savithout. 


A ` Mr. Chakravarti summed up the Ma- 
‘shomedan position on the great question 
“of the Khilafat and the terms of the peace 
9 . treaty with Turkey in the pregnant words 
of Mr. Mohamed Ali, and observed in part 
“that though with non-Moslems “the 
-Khilafat may not be a question of religion, 
3 syet “itis a question of high international 
X ‘morality. To the allies we say, your talk 
about mandates and mandatories will de- 
Séeive none but children. With all your 
*falutin about self-determinatiou, how dare 


: = you partition the Turkish Empire among | 


= yourselves ?” 


# On the question of non-co-operation, 
the speaker held that “on the principle of 
z hlon-co-operation we are all united,and...... 
?-that upon details we differ. Yet, if non- 
¿co-operation is to be used as a political 
‘weapon, if it is to be used as a weapon 
¿Hor checking and paralysing the acti- 
tivities of the Bureaucracy, it is these de- 
“tails of policy -which will really count.” 
Neither the doctrine of non-co-operation 
¿nor some of the methods of practising it, 
“are new things. “Our experiences in Bengal 
“in the past, Í regret to say, do not justify 
< us in taking a very ‘hopeful view of the suc- 
rseess of the non-co- operation programme 
-adumbrated.” 
| In our opinion, the most important 
“passage in the address is the following: 


-< Why not grant India the same kind of inde- 
Paides to ‘deal me Her own a alfairs as you 
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have done in Egypt? Have a sonada i 
treaty with India in the same way as you 
are having with Egypt to safeguard all your 
vested commercial interests and leave us to 
ourselves to find out our own salvation. . 


Mr. Chakravarti said this “to protect 
ourselves and to protect our self-respect.” 


Mr. Andrews on Egyptian and 
Indian Independence. 


In a letter to the press, printed below, 
Mr. C. F. Andrews makes the same sug- 
gestion as Mr. Chakravartt. 


(To the Editor, “I. D. News”) 

Sir, —Having witnessed with my own eyes the 
humiliation of indians in the Punjab, Fiji, Hast 
Africa and South Africa and watched with bitter 
shame, the last humiliation of the infamous 
Turkish Treaty, I cat see no possible recovery 
of self-respect except by claiming an indepen-3 
dence from British domination “not less than’ ' 
that of Egypt. This required absolute unity of 
moral purpose for its fulfilment, not compromise 
or concession. I deeply regret that at sucha 
critical time I should have personally added one 
pang to Indian humiliation by weakly counten- 
ancing PRA in South Africa. —Yours. 
ete., 

Nai C: F ANDREWS, 
Bolpur, Sept. 19. r 


Mr. Lajpat Rai’s Presidential ` 
Address. 


The greater „portion of Mr. Bacal 
Rai’s long and able presidential address’ 4 
was, for obvious reasons, devoted to the. 
affairs of the Punjab. In the introductory 
paragraph of his address, the Lala says 
that Calcutta has always been associated 
in his mind with the best and the truest 
ideals of Indian Nationalism. “It was at 
Calcutta that the ideals of the new Nation- 
alism, that has since then grown intoa 
mighty tree, were first expounded and 
explained by. one of the purest-minded and 
the most intellectual of Bengal’s gifted 
sons; I mean Sri Aurobindo Ghose.” 

Mr. Lajpat Rai recognises the momen- 
tous character of the situation. 


The country is:at the present moment. in thé 
throes of a momentous struggle. The Anglo» 
indian Press has designated it as revolutionary. 
There are many people to whom' the word 
‘revolution’ is like a red rag to a bull. [am not 
one ofthem. Words do not scare me. It is no . 
use blinking the fact that’ we are passing | 
through a rev olutionary period, nay, we are 
already i in the grip ofa mighty revolution, a. 
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comprehensive and all-covering one, religions, 
intellectual, moral, educational, “social, economic, 
and. political. We are by instinct and tradition 
averse to revolutions. Traditionally, we are a 

» slow-going people ; but when we decide to move, 
we do move quickly and by rapid strides. No 
living organism can altogether escape revolu- 
tions in the course of its existence. Our national 
history records many such. 


Inthe opinion of the president of the 
special congress the root cause of the 
Panjab disorders is to be found in the 
character of Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s ad- 
ministration of the Panjab, 


To arrive at a proper understanding of the 
position, one has to look into a whole lot of 
. circumstatices which preceded the agitation 

against the Rowlatt Act and to bear in mind 
Anat the person who is principally responsible 
for the Punjab tragedy, the man whose general 
policy created the “atmosphere which made it 
possible fora Dyer, a Bosworth-Smith, an Q’- 
Brien, a Doveton, a Frank Johnson and other 
smaller fry, to commit the unmentionable out- 
rages’of which they were guilty, in the five days 
immediately preceding the introduction of 


Martial Law, and all through its Tan 


inthe spring of 1919 in the Punjab, is Sir 
O'Dwyer. From the very moment he took 
charge of the Province he set before him an 


ideal of Government which was Prussian in 


conception, Prussian in aim and Prussian in 
exectition, For six long years he occupied him- 
self in working out his ideals and in carrying 
“out his plans. Every item was carefully thought 
out, and with equal care entrusted to agents 
who were most fitted and willing to achieve the 
end desired by the Head of the Government. If 
éver there intervened an obstacle or a hindrance 
it was removed without the least pang of 


conscience, and without the slightest considera- 


tion ofits morality or-even legality, so much 
so that even the European members of the 
I. C. S. who refused to endorse his opinions or 
to carry out his mandate had to retire into the 
background. 


The only alternation we. would suggest 
in the foregoing extract, the opinions ex- 
pressed wherein we fully support, is with 
regard tothe epithet “Prussian”. For, 
whenever and wherever their self-interest 

aias demanded it, British men have equalled 
and sometimes out-Prussianed Prussians. 
Why then pillory the Prussians alone? Simi- 
larly, we sometimes speak of some human 
actions as brutalor diabolical, But the brut- 
es are certainly not as bad as some human 
beings are; because their actions are deter- 

_ mined, isy. their natures, whereas man can 
























act both rightly and wrongly : and as oat 
the devil, he is an imaginary being who ey 
existence has beed assumed in order to pal: 
liate or explain away the conduct of somexi 
human beings or to keep them in counte rg 
nance. However, whatever may be t 
case with the devil, there is no doubt th 
we are often unjust to the brutes in charac 
terizing some kinds of human conduct asim 
brutal, and we are also unjust to the Prus“ %8 
sians in attributing to them presen H 
in-certain bad qualities. 

Mr. Lajpat Rai has brought the follow 
ing twelve serious charges against Sir: 
Michael O’Dwyer : 


(i) I charge him with “having deliberately? 
intensified the policy of: ‘divide and rule’. by: 
keeping apart the-Mahomedans from the Hindu 
and both from the Sikhs. | 

(ii) Icharge him with having created fres a 
political divisions between the people of the 
Province by drawing purely artificial an 
mischievous distinctions between martial an: 
educated classes and between the rural and. 
urban interests and creating unhealthy rivalry. 
between them, Paes. 

(ii) Icharge him with having made illega EF 
use of the processes of law and of his authority $i 
for recruitment purposes, and for getting: 
contributions for the War Loan and other: js 
war funds. p 

(iv) I charge him with having condoned angi: $ 
in.a way encouraged the most brutal and: 
diabolic deéds of those who were his tools ‘ii 
Recruiting and War Loan campaigns and wit 
having failed tocheck bribery and corruption” 
among the subordinate Police and Magistracy.: 

(v) Icharge him with having debased an 
misused the forms and processes ‘oflaw for the 
purpose of crushing those who would not bend. 3 
his knee to him and who showed the slightest» 
independence of spirit and a desire for political: et 
advancement. se: 

(vi) Icharge him} with having deliberately: oe 
deceived the Government of India as to the “ws 
necessity of Martial Law, and as to the necessity 2 
of trying cases of ordinary sedition under the #8 
processes of that law. He was guilty ofa clear ss 
falsehood at this stage when he suggested to the “28 
Government of India that the General Officer. ʻi 
Commanding in the Punjab agreed with aff 
his views. foie 

(vii) I charge him with’ having deliberately. 
manipulated’ the continuance of Martial Law for: 
vindictive and punitive purposes when there was. 
no rebellion and there was no likelihood of. ar 
recrudescence of disturbances in that Province. i 

(viii) Icharge him with having been instru 
mental, by express or tacit consent and \-b 
encouragement, by word or deed, in the pr mul 
_ gation of barbarous orders and the. wT 
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barbaros punishments and bumiliations on the 
“people of the Punjab. | 
(tx) I charge him at least with being an 


* accessory after the event of the Jallianwala 


ee Bagh massacre. By his unqualified approval of: 


n- the Jallianwala Bagh massacre he made him- 
r- self responsible for all the outrages committed 
~ by the Martial Law administrators in pursuance 
* of his policy. 


(x) Ichargehim with having connived at 


. perfectly illegal exactions from the people of the 
> Punjab in the shape of punitive fines and 
penalties. 


~ (xi) Icharge him with culpable neglect of 
duty in not going to Amritsar, first on the 11th 
ù after the deplorable events of the 10th, and then 
son the 14th after the massacre at the Jallian- 
“wala Bagh. 


(xii) I charge him, lastly, with having 


“-extorted addresses from the people of the 
Punjab, on the eve of his departure, by illegal 
Sz and mean threats, one of them having been 
“altered in a material particular when in the 
«custody of his minions, and having made a 
“+ dishonest use of them in his defence in England: 


.. Mr. Rai has proved these charges to the 
-x hilt. Much of the evidence which he has so 
ably marshalled is known, but one or two 


» points may be repeated. With regard to 
- the banking crisis of 1913, he says :— 


The Banking Crisis was brought about by an 


tuholy alliance of the officials of the Punjab 
* Government and some personal enemies of Lala 
“Harkishan Lal, the chief figure 
-industrial life of the Punjab. I was at that time 
on the Directorate of the Panjab National 
vi Bank, the only Indian Bank that survived that 
z crisis, and had, by personal knowledge, oppor- 
< -tunities of observing how frequently those 
c Indians who had engineered the crisis, waited 
pon a certain official representative of the 
«Panjab Government. The Panjab Government 
‘- did practically nothing to relieve the sufferings 
` that were caused by the ¢risis and, when the 
:, Panjab National Bank applied to the Govern- 
+ ment for an assurance of help in case of need, 
sethey sent a reply that large sums of money 
“> bad been placed at the disposal of the Bank of- 


in the then 


Bengalto give relief when and where needed, 


-The Panjab National Bank then applied to the 
t: Bank of Bengal for similar assurance, offering 
“> Government Promissory notes 
> which they flatly declined to give. The impres- 


as security, 


= gion that was left on our minds was that the 


bureaucracy was very happy at the misfortune 


_. that had befallen the Province and that as far 
~> asit layin their power they would do nothing 
>. to relieve this distress, While relief was promptly 
and freely given to European establishments, 
“ every Indian establishment was allowed to go 
> under for want of timely aid and presumably for 


= moral effect.” 
~_eonclude that it was intended to crush all the | 


There was thus no help but to 
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` industrial and financial enterprise in the Prov» 


ince, with a view to remove any vestige of 
economic independence that had found expres- 
sion. ,The Banking Crisis-made us realize, as 


perhaps we had never before realised, the abso- w. 
lute helplessness to which we had been reduced ` 


by the present system of Government. We felt 
the situation keenly which had made it possible 
for the foreign capitalists to impose upon us not 
only their system but also their terms and their 
business, by the use of the. very moneys that 
were realized from us by the Goverment in the 
shape of revenues. When the Industrial Com- 
mission visited the Punjab, these and other 
facts were related to them by Lala Harkishen 
Lal in his evidence , and on some Commissoner 
reminding him if he realized what he was saying, 
he replied by an emphatic ‘yes.’ 


If the cases of the numerous persons 


tried under martial law could be. CONSIghe 


dered individually, the grave injustice done’ 
to most. of them, if not to all, could be 
brought out. But as that is impracticable, 
the following paragraph will give some 
idea of the wrong done to the people as a 
whole :— 


/ In all 2537 persons were tried before different 
Courts under the Martial Law regulation, of 
whom 1804 were convicted, i.e., about 72 per 
cent. If we compare the result with the per- 
centage of convictions in ordinary Courts and 
the percentage of convictions in cases arising out 
of the South-Western riots of 1915 (viz., 700 
out of 4000), we will see the difference between’ 
ordinary trials and trials before the Martial 
Law Tribunals of 1919. The main purpose of 
Martial Law, as stated by official witnesses 
before the Hunter Committee, was the speedy 
trial of these offenders. ° 


Mr. Lajpat Rai’s address contains 
sufficient facts to prove that Sir Michel 
O’Dwyer’s “idea was to get rid of every 
political leader, actual or potential, and 
have the Punjab entirely at the mercy of 
the bureaucracy.” 

Having concluded his indictment of the 
tyrant of the Punjab, the President said :— 

It is our duty also to repudiate as emphati- 
cally as we can the fundamentally erroneous, I 


was going to say, Vicious and Prussian concep,, | 


tion which found frequent expression in ' Sir 
Michzel O’Dwyer’s spéeches, that the security of 
life and property is the-primary duty of Govern- 
ment. The security of life and property is only 
a means to an end. What is the end? The 


uplifting of the human race and its progress | 


towards the fullness of freedom, which means 


towards divinity. PEACE IS A GOOD THING, 
BUT LIFE IS STILL BETTER, says Rabindra=... 
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nath Tagore in one ofhis essays on Nation- 
alism, 

Ifthe British rulers of India propose to give 
us mere security of life and property by denying 
us honour and liberty, we must refuse to have 

_them. THERE 1S NO LIFE WITHOUT FREE- 
DOM AND THERE IS NO FREEDOM WITH- 
QUT “SWARAJYA” OR SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

He has paid a tribute of respect to the 
numerous men, women and children who, 
as soon as the first shock was over, 

‘recovered almost instantaneously.” 


“Those who were arrested and prosecuted 
behaved most heroically, those whom they had 
left behind, including little children and women, 
bore their misfortunes nobly. ` 

“To the eternal glory of Indian womanhood, 
Ratan Devi defied the curfew order of General 

, Dyer, and watched all night by the corpse of 
her déad husband in the Jallianwala Bagh. The 
boys who were accused of waging war against 
His Majesty the King, never showed the slight- 
est anxiety about their lives, 

“Of the victims of official aggression there is 
oùe man whose name I must mention, who by 
his cool and calm behaviour, his bold and 
defiant attitude, his manly notions of self-respect 
and honour, his stoic indifference to conse- 
quences, set an example for others and earned 
the everlasting respect of his countrymen. I 
refer, of course, to Lala Harkishen Lal. 

“Having passed through the fire of Martial 
Law, the Punjab is today purer, stronger, more 
advanced, more determined, more patriotic and 

» very much more united. The so-called backward 

“Muslim masses are vying with their Hindu 
countrymen in showing a united political front, 
and the Sikhs (young and old) are outdoing 
themselves. No words can describe their enthu- 
siasm for political regeneration and their readi- 
ness to suffer atid sacrifice. | 

“If Martial Law has produced stich good 


‘results in the Punjab itself, it has done still 


greater wonders in the cause of Indian unity. 
The political consciousness of the people of India 
-has advanced by at least ten, years.” 


The second question that was referred 
-to the special session of the Congress was 
the question of the Khilafat. 


Seventy millions of our Muslim countrymen 
are stirred over it. The question has two 
aspects : the religious and the political. We of 
the Indian National Congress have no jurisdic- 

£ tion to go into the merits of the Khilafat ques- 
tion from the religious point of view. In the 
words of Mr. Leland Buxton, “it does not in the 
least matter what Professor this or Doctor that 
thinks the Muslims ought to believe. What 
does matter is, that the vast majority of Sunni 
Muslims do believe that the Sultan of Turkey 
‘ is their Khalifa and the interests of Islam require 
him. to be the head of a large, 
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independent State.” The Mohamedan Law: g 
books define the boundaries of such a State. q- 

The Muhammadan. position, from’ the 
religious point of view, is well-kagwwn.': 
That great injustice has been dane’ to; 
Turkey from the view-point of internation- 
al justice and morality, too, is the belief of; 
the Indian public. er, 
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Indian troops were in occupation of Germany. 
and possibly they may be still there. Gurkhas’. 
were, for some time, stationed in Ireland. I dọ.: 
t, of course, resent the abolition of the... 
invidious racial bar. From that point of view, 
I may even welcome it, but surely it widens the* 
scope of militarism. British suzerainty in Arabia <* 
and the British occupation of Mesopotamia 
involves the practical absorption of Persia ang. 
Central Asia, and perhaps later on of Afghani- 4 
stan as well, into the British Empire. What has ; 
happened in India will happen in these countries: 
too, ie., the general population will be disarmed ~ 
and a number of them enrolled and drilled in” 
the army. With the memory of the Dyers 
Debates fresh in our minds, let my countrymen |: 
imagine the effect of that procedure on their’ 
own liberties as well as those of the rest of the- 
world. ‘The prospect of having Arabian, Persian: 
and Afghan regiments in India cannot be: 
pleasant to those of us who are working fors 
the freedom of this country. It may be said.’ 
that the contingency is very remote and perhaps: 
fanciful. I am afraid I cannot agree in that; 
view. What is remote to-day becomes near: 
to-morrow. If the British Imperialist has no. 
scruples in using Indian troops in Egypt, Persia, < 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, Syria and Central Asia, 
why will he have any in using the troops he“ 
raises in these countries against us? The: 
Hindu-Muslim problem will become ten times'- 
more troublesome and dangerous, if this turns.” 
out to be true. a 

Then there is another aspect of the question.” 
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ad independent. Their* amalgamation in 
etawitish Empire, even under the pretence of 
“natdatory jurisdiction, is likely to be extremely 
haraful We know what these maridates 
-really mean. The British have to maintain 
89,000 troops in Mesopotamia and the French 
. the same number in Syria. , : 

© Mr. Lajpat Rai thinks “it is a perfectly 
legitimate and constitutional demand that 
‘the Indian troops should no more be used 
anywhere outside India. They were 
“taken out to defend the Empire when the 
‘Empire was in danger. The war which 
“threatened the whole Empire is over and 
>the troops sent by the Dominions have 
i returned to their homes. So should ours. 
The Indian army exists to defend the 
» Indian Empire and not for an aggressive 
“Imperial policy of extension and expan- 
“sion.” 

*" It having been pointed out to the Pre- 


-sident that in supporting the Muslim claim. 


‘for the maintenance of the Turkish Em- 
“pire, he was advocating Imperialism, to 
“ which he was otherwise bitterly opposed, 
«he replied : 

R>, “L do desire the destruction of Imperialism, 
i but I do not desire the destruction of some 
~ Empires for the benefit of others. In my judg- 
“nent, Imperialism should be eliminated from the 
¿affairs of men, and a federation of sisterly states 
«should take its place; but so long as there are 
** Empires, it is not in the interests of humanity 
‘that some of them should be dissolved for the 
* enlargement and glorification of others. In the 
present state of world politics, the liberty of such 
“states as are: now being created by the dissolu- 
tion of the Turkish Empire is not worth ‘even a 
c day's purchase. Syria, Palestine and Meso- 


countries in Western Asia should remain 


-potamia are being absorbed in the British and. 


* French Empires. Arabia and Kurdistan and 
"Armenia cannot but be vassal States. Turkey 
itself, under the Treaty, is hardly in a better 
= position than the Nizam of Hyderabad. In an 
-unguarded moment Lloyd George has said: 
‘We have got Constantinople. We have got 
. Mesopotamia. We have got Palestine,” The 
Ailies would have been perfectly justified in 
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< $nsisting on establishing autonomous Govern- 
~, ments in all the component parts of the Turkish 
., Empire, with a tie of federation joining them all 
~ for purposes of defence. But as the matter at 
‘* present stands, Muslim independence is entirely 
. gone. What Arabia, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
v Syria, Kurdistan and Anatolia are getting is 
+ only a shadow and not the substance. 


O Some of the President’s observations on: 


< the Reforms may now be quoted. 


& 


of ‘these two assumptions cannot hold good, 
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“My attitude towards the Reform scheme 
may be summed up in one sentence. It was one 
of pattial elation in 1918, it sank into one of 
depression in 1919, it changed almost into one 
of despair in 1920.” 

“The Rules and Regulations have been framed -¥ 
by the bureaucracy and represent their mind. - 
The people of India have had very little to say 
in the drafting of them, and what. little they 
said has gone unheeded. The restrictions im- 
posed on the selection of candidates, the refusal 
to enfranchise the wage-earning classés and 
women, the constitution of the territorial consti- 
tuencies and the almost autocratic powers given 
to the Governors, have considerably reduced the 
value of the Reforms, even such as they were. 
The distinction between dismissed Government 
servants and dismissed or suspended lawyers 
and between rural and urban constituencies is 
on the face of it absurd. The tenderness shown © 
towards European commercial interests is signi- á 
ficant and even more significant is the anxiety% 
to keep out of the Councils the leading victims 
of Martial Law. Inthe Punjab, Indian Trade 
and Commerce remains unrepresented and also 
the Depressed Classes and the wage-earners. 
The Rules of Procedure are as reactionary as 
the ingenuity of the bureaucracy could make 
them. In fact, all round, so far as the Rules 
and Regulations are concerned, the bureau- 
cracy have won and the Indian people have lost. 
The bureaucracy is so adept in the art of 
mixing and cooking that the half which they 
propose to retain, contains all the nourishment 
of the whole, leaving the other half worse than 
chaff, They manage itso skilfully that in the . 
process of doughing they mix many a germ of ¥ 
disease in the half which they propose to let 
you have. It willbe a marvel of good fortune, 
if with all the distinctions of Hindus, Mussul- 


mans, Sikhs and Christians, of urban and 
rural, of Brahmans and Non-Brahmans, of 


residents and non-residents, of British subjects 
and those of Native States, of military and 
civil, made inthe Rules and Regulations, we 
are still able to evolve a national spirit which 
will rise above these diffetences and consolidate 
us into one people, with a will to live and 
prosper as a free nation. 


The President chose to say nothing on 
“non-co-operation”’ in the inaugural 
address, and we think he chose wisely. 
But on co-operation he made some 


important remarks which deserve to be 


quoted in full: 


Before we consider Non-co-operation, let us 
start with Co-operation. Co-operation of the 
people with the Government is based on one of 
two assumptions, either that the Government 
represents them, or that the Government is there. 
to protect their interests. Now in India the first” 
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The second is unhappily in the course of being 
shattered to pieces, if not already gone. Co-oper- 
ation with Government is of two kinds; one 
enforcible by law -and therefore compulsory, 
for example, the payment of taxes, or serving 
in the army under conscription ; the other is 
voluntary, for example, accepting Government 
Service or joining the Councils, and so on. In 
the case of the former, every refusal is punish- 
able. As for the latter, there again you have to 
distinguish between co-operation which is obvi- 
ously for the country’s benefit and that which 
is not so. Co-operation determined solely or 
mainly by economic considérations can only be 
refused, if we can find economic alternatives. 
Co-operation inspired by considerations 
honour and dignity can be easily refused if the 
mentality of the people regarding honour and 
dignity can be changed. Last, but not the 
least, in the sameclass you may consider: co- 
operation which gives you opportunities of 
serving your country by attacking the citadels 
of power and privilege from the inside. 

Co-operation or refusal of it, then, must be 
judged by (a) its obligatory or voluntary 
nature, (b) by its economic consequences, 
(c) by itsinherent morality and (d) by its 
utility as a weapon of attack or‘ defence. 

Co-operation which is immoral or which 
makes you a tool of a foreign bureaucfacy 
or which leaves you no option but to give effect 
to their orders, stands on an entirely different 
footing from one which is obviously for the 
benefit of the country. Similarly co-operation, 
which is inspired by economic necessity stands 
on adifferent footing from the one which is 
solely or mainly based on considerations of 
honour and dignity. Then again you must con- 
sider if your refusal of co-operation proceeds 
from the desire to make an immediate effective 
impression on the Government or from the 
motive of habituating the people to take their 
destiny in their own hands. 


He urged the Congress to pay special: 


attention to the opinion and welfare of 


the masses. 

It is our duty to take into consideration 
more than we ever did before, the interests of 
those who are forthe present mere men and 
women, with no adjectives or prefixes before 
their names to enable them either to. vote for 
the legislative assemblies of the country or to 
exercise any other political right, giving them a 
voice in the determination of their destinies. 
These men and women have begun to think. 
Not that they did not think before. Thank 
God, the masses of this country have never been 
unthinking animals. But what they used to 
think of before is different from what they are 
thinking now. In one word, they have begun 
to think politically. Bitter experience, economic 
want, Rowlatt Bills and the Martial Law 
orders, have indeed not only taught them to 
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The general public, including the masses, are. 
in no mood to be trified with, either by the.: 
Government or by yourselves. They have. 
waited sufficiently long, and they want imme: |. 
diate relief from political bondage. They may .. 
not understand complicated questions of Fi-». 
nance, Currency, Military Orgnisation, or the 
like. They may not be able to express opinions :: 
on abstract theories of State, but they do know. 
that the country, at present, is not being go: 
verned in their interests. They are quite aware | 
of the supercilious claims that are being put... 
forward by British statesmen of all kinds from ` 


. the O’Dwyers, Sydenhams and Summers of the: 


Tory school to the Mestons, MacDonnels aud 
Montagus of the democratic wing, that the.» 
British can and do look after the interests of: 
the masses of this country even better than : 
their educated countrymen. They know that .. 
when the question arises whether the vote should .. 
be given to “the man on the soil, the man be 
hind the plough, and the man whose life isa.” 
question between a crop and a crop,” it is the -` 
British statesman who stands between them and | 
the right. They know also that when the ~ 
gestion arises of how best to spend the revenue `. 
raised from them, the people whose interests 
get precedence over theirs, are the British Civi *. 
lian, the British Army man, the British manu- — 
facturer, the British banker, and the. British — 
trader. They have seen through the newspapers — 
how lavishly and generously the British Secre-- ; 
tary of State has been solicitous of conciliating _ 
the British and the allied highly paid Indian ~~ 
servants of the Crown by giving them large. > 
increments in the princely salaries which they: 
were already enjoying. While the British Governa > 
ment readily recognises that the man drawing © .;. 
from Rs, 500 to Rs. 3000 or 4000 a month mw: * 
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-, wildest expectations. 
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hard hit by the increase incost of living, they 
. shut their eyes to the fact that the said increase 
has cut the very ground from under the feet of 
the ordinary wage-earner, the small agriculturist 
- and thé low-paid clerk. Last, but not the least, 
they have seen that, however tyrannical and 
oppressive the conduct of a British or Indian 
-officer may be, the greatest punishment that 
can be meted out to him is to be compulsorily 
-xetired on a pension, a punishment which really 
falls on the tax-payer. 
| The greatest need of the situation is the 
< uplift of the masses, educational, social, as well 
_. ag economical. Co-operation ornon-co-operation, 
© that must be our aim and purpose and that 


- must be our motive and inspiration. The masses- 


: must feel that we are working for them, and in 
= their interests, 


“o The President does not leave usin any 
¿doubt as to what, in his opinion, our atti- 
tude towards the masses should be. 


x How far we must lead or be led by the 
“o masses ? During the last 6 months since I landed 
-on the 20th of February last, I have been in 
. close touch with the masses of my country- 
*: men. I have seen them in their thousands, in 
` processions or meetings and have met their 
"representatives in private. I have seen their 
political awakening. It has exceeded my 
Under the circumstances, 
~ we have to remember that in any programme 
owe make, we must carry the masses along with 
- us. While it will be wrong on our part to allow 
; “qur deliberate judgment to be overruled by the 
* masses, it will be equally unwise and perhaps 
` fatal to ignore them. There are some worthy 
- men who are disposed to confound the people 
_ with mobs; they believe that true leadership 
1, requires the disregard of the opinions and 
. wishes of the people. With due respect to them 
Ihave no hesitation in saying that I do not 
share their belief. The masses change their 


5 character into mobs when they are inflamed by -< 
~ passion and anger, and are filled with a desire 
* for revenge, and as a rule this happens only un- 


der grave provocation. In that situation it be- 
comes the duty of the leaders to be firm, and. 
save the situation by tact and'skill. 

Under ordinary circumstances wise leader- 
_. Ship involves understanding of the mass mind 
in a spirit of sympathy and respect. There may 
- be occasions when, majority or no majority, one 

. has to go by the voice of one’s own conscience, 
. but in practical politics such occasions are not 
frequent nor many.’ 

We must arrive at a cotielusion satisfactory 
to the general body of our countrymen in whose 
interests and for whose welfare we are striving, 
We must not lose the lead of the people either 
by marching too far ahead of them, or by lag- 
ging behind. Both will be fatal to the best in- 
terests of thecountry. f 

In their present mood, the masses demand 
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that we shall do something over and above the 
mere passing of resolutions. But I believe they 
want also that we shall not lose such oppor- 
tynities of alleviating their condition and help- 
ing them in their little things, as we possess, ‘or 
which the law allows us. 

What Mr. Lajpat Rai said should, no 
doubt, receive full consideration. But it 
should also be noted that the masses have 
all along been without direct representa- 
tion in -the Congress meetings, including 
the latest, and that under the present con- 
stitution of the Congress it is practically 
certain that they can have little, if any, 
direct representation. : 

The President’s concluding observations 
ate worthy of all attention., : | 


There is no such thing as benevolence in inter- 
national politics, although there is sich a thing 
as enlightened self-interest. The despotism of a 
democracy isin my judgment more fatal fora 
subject people than that of an absolute monarch. 
The situation which you ‘have to face is from 
this point of view more difficult and complex 
than the one your ancestors had to face....... 

I would therefore very much like to warn my 
countrymen against being under any delusion as 
to the justice-loving nature or high-mindedness 
of any democracy in the world, British or other. 


: I was in this matter disillusioned by my first visit 


to England in 1905. Since then I have had 
many opportunities of studying the nature and 
the character of several democracies. (British, 


„American and Japanese), and you may take it 


from me, that although there are men and 
women in these democracies who are absolutely 
just and high-minded, guided by the purest of 
motives in dealing with subject peoples and 


backward races, the bulk of them, be they of 


England or of America, not to speak of Japan, 
know only one thing, namely, their own interest 
or the interest of their race. There are sections 
of these democracies whose own class interests 
require the destruction of militarism and 
imperialism and who will therefore sympathise 
with ‘those of the subject people who are 
struggling for emancipation. It is wise on your 
part to ally yourselves with them....... 
Have as many friends as you can have, 
among Englishmen and others, but have faith 


in yourselves and yourselves alone. 


Our progress depends more than anything 
else upon the volume and vigour of our own 
public opinion in this country. It will be wise 
to have this supplemented by the moral suport 
of the great nations of the world, since by 
virtue of being a member of the League of 
Nations, we can now legitimately appeal to 


them for such moral support. 


The time has come when we must decide 
Setweeri the freedom of hody and sou) and the 
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lite of convenience and comparative ease which 
is allowed to a few of us under the present 
system. If we decide for the former we must 
be prepared for the consequences, But if we 
choose the latter we must not cry if we do not 
get the moon. That is the real issue before you 
and I know I can leave this i issue with confi- 
dence in your nande, 


Mr. Lajpat Rai on the Non-co- 
operation Programme. 


In his concluding address Mr. Lajpat 
- Rai said he was absolutely whole-hearted 
in support of the Non-co-operation. move- 
ment, but he was not convinced that the 
programme accepted by the Congress was 
the best and the most effective One. He 
had his doubts about several of the items. 
He was whole-heartedly opposed to the 
withdrawal of boys from schools and 
colleges. He did not accept the proposition 
at all. He did not yield to anybody in 
his desire for national education, for estab- 
lishing National Institutions and giving 
his life for National educational problems. 
He was a boy of 18 years of age when 
he started in life. In April 1910 he gave 
the best part of his income to the build- 
ing up of the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic 
College. After a great deal of study and 
experienee he has come to the conclusion 
that a national system of education 


cannot be constructed without a National - 


Government. We must direct all our 
energy to have a National Government, 
and unless we have a National Govern- 
ment, to talk of National Education was, 
in his opinion, not fruitful. After 25 years 
of experience he has eventually come to 
the conclusion that the conception of 
National Education in the country is very 
defective. . What is National Education, 
how it should be carried out, will it be a 
Hindu system or a Mohamedan,—these 
questions bristle with difficulties. They 
are not inseparable, insoluble, but they 
are very difficult. He did not know of any 
nation that had solved the problem of 
education by any other body except the 
Government of the country which takes 
the revenue. 
| absolutely suicidal to withdraw our boys 
3 ‘and girs. from POO and cuca. Keven 


NOTES 


in Bengal. 


It would, in his opinion, be 


on have added another clause, thats x 


in this country ,an attempt was made, ità ' 
was the National Council of Education 
It was found impossible to x 
carry it out. re 
I want the whole attention of the sean tots 
be directed to and concentrated on this, thats: 
you must. have a National Government before. Hi 
you have National Education. There is a greats, a 
deal in the contention of Mahatma Gandhi that* ee 
the education is a false education which yout? 
receive, You want to be Bea but what, of 
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Indians. 
must. go forward. You must combine Westenra’: ss 
and Eastern cultures together. ee 
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` As about the withdrawal of boys and: | T 
girls from Government, aided and recogs” 
nised institutions, so as regards the with~:2 
drawal of lawyers from the Government; 
law-courts, Mr. Lajpat Rai dissented: = 
from Mr. Gandhi’s resolution. He was.’ e 
afraid that the withdrawal of lawyergs+: a 
from courts would be impracticable. Not z 
that he was in love with lawyers or with 3! 
courts. He has long ceased to be a practis, x 
ing lawyer, and all that he earned by law 
he has given away long ago. He howe 
held that the gradual withdrawal of law.» a 
yers from courts was an uupractica bie y x 
proposition. He was in favour of ther 
idea for establishing courts of arbitration. * 
“Establish them and take your cases to 
these courts but so long.as the British 
Government is in the country it is impos- A 
sible to avoid the courts altogether. In"; 
political cases, I may tell you, that those“: 
of us who were foremost in denouncing’ 
the British Courts are the first to ask the 
assistance of lawyers.” If his own son. 
were accused of murder, did they think he. oe 
would leave him undefended ? ae 

His own idea was that the other two 3 
or three measures which had been stated z 
were very fine, but they were more like ¥ 
flies on the cart-wheel. “I may say that.? 
you will not be able to paralyse the 
Government unless you strike at the root “a 
of economic exploitation. Economic bond: E. 
age is the root of political bondage. ne 
you want non-co-operation to be carried: = 
into actual practice, you must strike at z 
the root of the ecorfomic bondage. Nowe% 
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A Foycott of foreign goods. You have passed 
? that resolution, and I wish you complete 
‘Success from the bottom of my heart, 
7 absolutely. u 
As tegards boycotting the councils, he 
confessed that his sympathies were entirely 
a e with Mahatma Gandhi, but his head some- 
, times reeled and began to go over to the 
gi other side. There was.a great deal of 
P sforce i m what Mahatma Gandhi said with 
pyregard to these councils; there was an 
© insidious poison which demoralised the 
$ 4 men who went to the councils: He was 
a Pe not himself going to the council, the 
cs ‘decision was final for him. 
p TA What have you been doing for the last 35 
evryeats ? The leaders of the nation have been 
@ crying for co-operation, In the course of a year 
ae cannot change 315 millions of the popula- 
ion of this country from an attitude of co- 
Broa a to an attitude of non-co-operation. 
you do so, you are liable to fall into pit-falls. 
a You require time to face that. Iam afraid that 
xs time is inadequate. Iam entirely in favour 
Ror that programme provided itis considered by 
a joint comi mittee consisting of the best men of 
By tc country “to give details, but at the same 
ae wtime nót to give away the programme of Maha- 
is otma Gandhi, who is a national asset. 
_ Referring to the deputation to England, 
a ; "hich had been suggested, the President 
a said that he had no faith in the usefulness 
Kot such a body. From experience as a 
$ E tuember of the Congress Deputation in 
z 3905 he could say that he had no faith in 
G D the British public, but he had great faith 
mein publicity to the whole world. He 
a P-wanted an independent campaign of pub- 
ee licity in America, France, Japan and other 
p rountries This was the very suggestion 
e which we made in the Modern Review for 
December, 1919, with reference to the 
F P ori of the Amritsar session of the-Con- 
agress which was to come off later during 
Bethe same month. We wrote :—~ 
a. “There is one simple matter which may, 
Poran be lost sight of. There ought to be 














PF ieclading England, as possible. A Lala Lajpat 
* Rai and his co-laborers may not always be 
=< available in America or elsewhere to do publicity 
me work or to prevail upon a citizen Malone to 
"place India’s case before a civilized public. The 
ie ‘political publicity workers should, in co-opera- 
i tion with the Industrial Conference, do publicity 
js work in the field of commerce and industries, 
a too, å 
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miblicity work done in as many free countries 







“Non- stola onta aa the Moslem 
‘League and the Khilafat 
. Conference. 


The Ronco oraaa resolutions adopt- 
ed by the Moslem’ League and the 
Khilafat Conference are practically the 
same as Mr. Gandhi’s resolution, accepted 
at the Congress by a majority of the 
delegates who voted. ° 


Number of Persons Directly Affected | 
Pecuniarily by the Non-co- 
operation Resolution. 


“As Non-co-operation has been con- 
ceived as a measure of discipline and self- 
sacrifice, without which rio nation can 
make real progress,” it would be interest- 
ing to find out the number of persons who 
might be affected by the carrying out of 
the different items in the Congress non-co- 
operation resolution. This cannot be 
done in connection with all the items, but 
some figures may be given, 

According to the census of 1911, the 
population of British India was 244,267,- 
542, 

Items (a) and (b) of the Resolution are :— 

(a) surrender of titles. and honorary offices 
and resignation from nominated seats in local 
bodies ; 

(b) ‘refusal to attend REET Levees, 
official and semi-official 
functions held by Government officials or in 
their honour. 

As far as we know, no book of PE TE 
gives the number of title-holders, darbaris, 
&c. Itdoes not probably exceed a few 
thousands. The number of nominated 
members of local bodies may be ascertain- 
ed with some labour. But'as the carrying 
out of items (a) and (b) do not, generally 
speaking, involve any loss of income, we . 
need not do it. 

. Item (c) runs as follows :— 

(c) gradual withdrawal of children from 
schools and colleges owned, aided or controlled 
by Government, and in place of such schools and 
colleges establishment of National Schools and 
Colleges i in the various Provinces. 

According to the census of 1911, pro- 
fessors and teachers of all kinds (except 
law, medicine, music, dancing and draw- 
itig) and clerks and servants connected 
with education, and eee of the. a 
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foregoing: classes of persons, numbered 
530,579 in British India. The professors 
and teachers may find employment in 
national institutions. According to “Indian 
Education in 1918-19” (Bureau of Educa- 
tion in India), the number of pupils in 
educational institutions in British India on 
31st March 1919, was 7,936,577 or 3°25 
of the whole population. 

Item (d ) is worded thus— 

(d) gradual boycott of British courts by 
lawyers. and litigants and establishment of pri- 
vate arbitration courts by their aid for the 
settlement of private disputes. 

The number of litigants cannot be 
ascertained, though the number of cases 
in any year may be. In any case, litiga- 
tion isnot a profitable productive occu- 
pation for the litigants, though it is pro- 
fitable to the lawyers. In 1911, lawyers 
of all kinds, including kazis, law agents 
and mukhtiars, and their | dependants, 
numbered 140, O14: and lawyers’ clerks, 
petition writers, &e., with their depen- 
dants, numbered 115,649. | 

T he numerical strength of the military, 
clerical and laboring classes who have 
‘been asked in item (e )to refuse to offer 
themselves as recruits for service in Meso- 
potamia cannot be ascertained ; and they 
can find various other kinds of occupation. 

“Candidature for election to the Re- 
formed Councils” is not a profitable 
occupation, nor is voting for any candi- 
date such, except in a few. cases of cor- 
ruption. The number of candidates does 
not exceed a few hundreds. 

Item (g) is the boycott of foreign 
goods, It would not be possible to give the 
exact number of all dealersin all foreign 
goods, but statistics of the principal classes 
of such dealers with their dependants are 
given below. . 


Trade in Textiles .. 901,365 
Trade in Metals see 44,273 
Trade in Chemical Products 149,552 
Trade in Clothing and Toilet | 

Articles | 251,656 
Trade in Articles of Luxury 

and those pertaining to 

Letters and the Arts and 

Sciences, wv 401,988. 


| Sot fag, therefore, | as the exact Aigures: 
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can be ascertained, the number of persons =$ a 
whose means of livelihood would be affects, “4 
ed is 2,535,076, or, say, three millions, * 
out ofa total of about twenty-five mit, i 
lions. And the number of those who: pe 
would be deuce of the ot eater i 7 


could be ad i would be about “ight k, 
millions and their percentage to the tone, b 
population 3°25. a 
This shows that practically the first seven. f 
items of the resolution call upon a small’ 
minority of the population to make sacri- me 
fices, and, therefore, if the vast majority :@ 
were unfeeling and callous and unneigh: À, 
bourly, they could without great difficulty, F 
assent to the carrying oit of the items. $% 
A cynical investigator might be curious: F 
to know whether the eighteen hundred 4 
aud odd delegates who voted for the reson te 
lution belonged to the aforesaid vast. s 
majority, whether they had received educa: : 
tion in schools and colleges, and whether; A 
they were giving or wanted to give their #3 
children such education; but it is to he" 7 
hoped that a decent proportion of them: 
were men who would have to face loss oft fy 
income by giving effect to the resolution: 
in their own cases, and were ready for.” 
such sacrifice. ; : 
Practically, the sacrifice which the 4 
nation as a whole is required to make’! 
is described in the following paragraph : 
And inasmuch as Non-co-operation hasi 
been conceived as a measure of discipline and’. 
selfsacrifice without which no nation can make 
real progress, and inasmuch as an opportunity; § g 
should be given in the very first stage of Non-co~.4 
operation to every man, woman and child, foty 
such discipline and self-sacrifice, this eae foe 
advises adoption of Swadeshi in piece-goods onis 
a vast scale, and inasmuch as the existing 
mills of India with indigenous capital and : 
control do not manufacture sufficient yarn and. = 
sufficient cloth for the nation, and are not likely 
to do so for'a long time to come, this Congress 
advises immediate stimulation of further manu- oe 
facture on a large scale by means of reviving ` 
hand-spinning in every home and hand-weaying |; 
on the part of the millions of weavers who have ~ 
abandoned their ancient aud honourable calling i 
for want of encouragement. 
The sacrifice involved in the adoption i 
of Swadeshi in piece-gonds consists: in. the ‘ 
wearing of coarse e cloth, and. the -paynients! 
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“for it af higher prices than for foreign 
cloth of the same or better quality. 
this, large numbers of persons are ready ; 
but there is no adequate supply and dis- © 
_ tribution of goods. 


For 


The Supply of Hand-spun and 
Hand-woven Goods. 


We know Mr. Gandhi has been doing 
his very. best to stimulate hand-spinning 


and hand-weaving, and his efforts have 
‘borne fruit im many places. 
: there be energetic lieutenants to help him 


But unless 


in every district of every province, the 
adoption of Swadeshi in piece-goods on a 


, wast scale, which is so very desirable and 


necessary, will remain a mere paper resolu- 


tion. 


- Mr. Gandhi has great influence. 
. ought to follow his lead in practice. Some 
: time ago, so far as Bengal is concerned, 
we asked in the Prabast where in Bengal 
hand-woven cloth made of hand-spun 


- The Marwaris revere Mr. Gandhi, and 


| they are also dealers in foreign piece-goods 
-on a large scale. 
give up trading in foreign cloth and to 


If he can induce them to 


stimulate the manufacture of and dealin 


Indian piece-goods instead, it will be a 
' great blessing to India. The Bhatias also 


deal in piece-goods, and over them, too, 
They also 


yarn could be had, promising to adver- 
tise freely the business of those who dealt 
in such goods; but it is to he regretted, 
no reply has yet been received. It seems 


to ws, the habit ofindustry requires to be 


created 1 in our households, and both hand- 
spinning and hand-weaving should be 


_ largely adopted in our homes, so that as 


many homes as possible may be made self- 
reliant in the matter of clothing. 

For several years past, under-produc- 
tion and profiteering have made the lot of 
the poor very hard in respect of food and 


clothing, even many young women having 


been at times reduced almost to nudity, In 
the case of the poor, and they are the 
majority of our people, no further self- 
sacrifice is imaginable. It is only to be 
hoped, that their lot will not be made 
harder in the coming cold season by specu- 
lators and profiteers, Naturally, higher 


ee are ahkgd for goods which are in 
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demand but whose supply is inadequate, 

than for goods whose supply is larger. 

That has been our experience from the 
year 1896 when we began to use Swadeshi 
piece-goods. : Even during the palmiest 
days of Swadeshism in Bengal, 
dhotis .and saris were dearer than 
foreign dhotis and saris; and that is the 
case at present also. We know economic 
prices are not subject to moral influence, 
but profiteers’ and speculators’ prices may 
be controlled by such influence, if they be 
amenable to it. We would earnestly appeal 
to Mr. Gandhi to exert the great influence 
which he has over Marwaris, Bhatias and 
others in order that the situation may not 
be aggravated by profiteers and specula- 
tors. For, should Swadeshi be fortunately 
again in vogue, speculators and profiteers 
may create a corner in Indian piece-goods 
and thus raise prices all round. 

In Calentta and other large towns, 
there are wealthy Musalman dealers in 
foreign articles. If Maulana Shaukat Ali 
and other Moslem leaders, in combina- 
tion with Mr. Gandhi, can prevail upon 
at least some of these rich and enterpris- 
ing persons to divert their capital, enter- 
prise and energy to the manufacture and 
sale of Swadeshi goods, not only would 
the Non-co-operation movement be on the 
way to success, but India’s economic 
progress also would be placed on a solid 
foundation. | 


Co-operation and Non-co-operation. 

All achievements, individual and collect- 
ive, are due to mental and bodily labour. 
When we have a common aim and wish to 
achieve something in our collective capa-. 
city, we work together, mentally and 
bodily. That is co-operation. We do not 
co-operate with those whose object is 
different from ours—so far, of course, as 
that object is concerned. But if we simply 
with not co-operating 
with those who have a different object 
from ours, we should be unable to achieve 
anything that is good for ourselves. So, 
non-co-operation to be useful must always 
imply co-operation with those whose 
object is the same as ours. 
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the British governing classes in Britain 
andin India--we cannot pronounce any 
opinion in respect of the whole British 
nation—have not got"the same political 
-object in relation to India as we have. 
They may have given expression to lofty 
sentiments, they may have declared that 
the object of the Reforms: is to give India 
responsible government in course of time, 
but there has been little real correspondence 
- between their professions and practice. 
They are unwilling to do justice to India, 
unwilling to inflict real punishment on 
those who have oppressed and insulted the 
Indian people. In these circumstances 
there cannot be any real co-operation 
between the British governing classes 
and the people of India, as regards ott 
principal object. There never has been 
any such co-operation. What has been 
called co-operation by the British officials 
and non-officials interested m India, is 
really the carrying out of British aims by 
Indians in a subservient and subordinate 
capacity. Such “co- -operation” there can 
still be. 

We may be asked whether it is our 
opinion that British rule and British 
rulers have never done any good to India. 
Our answer is, they have. But this good 
has been a by-product, an inevitable in- 
direct result of seeking to gain their own 
selfish objects. The country could not and 
cannot be exploited and kept in subjection 
without maintaining peace and order, irh- 
proving communications, 
education to the people, administering 
justice, &c. So all these things have been 
done, and we have derived some advantage, 
too, from them. At the same time, these 
very activities of the British Government 
have done us harm, also. The maintenance 
of peace and order as a supreme object has 
, resulted in our emasculation and incapa- 
,city to protect ourselves; railways have 
“killed our indigenous industries, made 
many regions malarious, Helped in the 
spread of disease, depleted the stock of 
foodstuffs, &c.; English education has 
partly induced a slave psychology in us; 
the British judicial system has increased 
_ litigation to a ruinous extent, incapaci, 
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imparting some, 





disputes themselves, 
&e.; and so forth. British policy has 
always professed to be ‘beneficent, but this: 
professed beneficence has never been’ such" 
as toclash with the selfish object of tne 
governing classes. The liberalizing of th 


administration and the reform of the 


constitution of India (if she has any) have 
been undertaken only when these could. 
no longer be delayed and deferred without,” 
serious mischief or inconvenience and loss- 
and without making it impossible for- 
Britain to continue “to pose before “the -z 
civilized world” as a liberal and beneficent’ 
ruling power, And the liberalizing and the. : 
reforms have always been inadequate ‘to 
the needs of the situation, behind the times, ` 
and more or less ofa camouflage. 
Therefore, we say, the political main ` 
object of the British and of the Indians not *# 


being the same, there can be no co- ee 5 


tion in politics so faras essentials arecon- 
cerned. Subservience and subordination | 


‘there may be, and those Indians who are, 


prepared to work in a subservient and 
subordinate capacity -are at liberty to 
do so. 


plishing which British “selfishness cannot © 
gain its object ‘in India and which are’ 


455 


increased perjury, 
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In certain minor things, without accom- °: 


also useful to us to some extent, there can 


be co-operation. Those who think it worth ` 
their while to spend time and labour to: 
co-operate in furtherance of these minor | 
aims—forgetting for the time being that” 
they are co-operating with a governing 
class which has not recognised the claims. 
of justice and humanity ‘and the dignity of- 
Indian womanhood and manhood~inay , 


do so. 


It is probable that there are some 
leading Indians still left who have faith — 
in the British Government, the British 
governing classes, and, ultimately; in the © 


<$ 


PA. 


British people, and therefore also in the = 


latest British- made Government of India - 


Act with its rules. They will. of course, 


“co-operate.” 


We do not take it for granted that who- © i 


eyer becomes a member ofa legislative | 
council, goes into it to ‘“co- operates Y One. 


may go simply or mainly to criticize, te 
prevent 1 a to elicit, information, aR z i 
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‘to obstruct harmful meastres, occasionally 
co-operating in minor measures that may 
‘do good to us. But it should be considered 
whether it is profitable toexpend the large 
amount of energy and time needed for 
‘such a purpose. Moreover, on the whole, 
criticism in councils has been hitherto of 
little avail ; so far as we remember, on not 
_a single occasion have the Indian members 
- been able to prevent any serious mischief or 
- to obstruct any important harmful measure 
-involved in thé carrying out of the objects 
-Of British policy ; and the bureaucrats have 
.managed to evade or disallow questions 
“intended to bring out essential information. 
“Important resolutions, too, have been 
‘occasionally disallowed. There have been 
‘also resolutions carried, to which effect 
“has not been given. l 

> Phere are persons who hope that things 
¿will be better under the new constitution. 
. Our opinion, too, is that in some details 
‘that will be the case. But in things that 
_teally matter, the will of the people will 


still be not supreme, the bureaucrats. will. 


. still have their way. Those who are ready 
to take great pains for small gains may 
-go into the councils. > 
- There are persons who hope that the 
. Reform Scheme will bring us nearer to the 
-goal of responsible popular government 
-and that the goal will ultimately be 
reached. We, too, believe that we shall 
` be able to win self-rule. But we do not 
believe that the antecedent is always 
necessarily the cause of that which 
follows it. The establishment of a 
republic in Poland, for instance, is not a 


direct result of the natural evolution of. 


' Russian or German or Austrian. policy, 
“though the Polish republic has come after 
Prussian, German and Austrian rule. 
Similarly, though we are sure there will be 
democratic government in India, it may 
not come naturally in the course of evolu- 
tion of the Reform Scheme. The deter- 
mining factor in such evolution in our 
favour is the bona fides, the sincerity, the 
love of liberty for others, the sense of 
justice for others, the generosity, and the 
libeyalism of the British governing classes, 
as its'they who have been made. judges 
of our fitness for self-rule, it is for them to 
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grant us the boon of self-rule. But we have 


no faith in the existence of the foregoing 
qualities in them. Those who have, may 
“eo-operate.”? . - | 

But, it may be asked, what then is the 


reason for'the faith that is in us that 


democracy will be established in India, 
and in what way will it be established. 
The reason for the faith is, human beings 
love liberty and have: the power to win 


+ 


| 


liberty, and we arè human beings ; and the 


way is the way of strenuous endeavour 
and struggle, involving, it may be, the ut- 
most sacrifice. B 

There may be some who may think that 
the Government of India Act has placed 
weapons and means in our hands which, 
used skilfully and with consummate 
strategy, may lead us to victory 1n spite of 
the bureaucracy. We believe character and 
intellect, discipline and sacrifice, organisa- 
tion and joint endeavour, tact and 
strategy will lead us to victory. But so 
far as the Reform Scheme is concerned, the 
most effective weapons in its armoury 
have been reserved for the’ bureau- 
cracy, -whose citadels have also been 
very strongly safeguarded. The Govern- 
ment of India Act will not enable us 
to outthanceuvre and outwit the bureau- 
crats. The very fact that’ the British 
people are a ruling people and we are a 
subject people, the very fact that India 


was won by them not by the sword alone . 


but also by superior fraud, ought to 
convince us that in statecraft, we cannot 
overmatch them with the weapons forged 
by themselves. For that purpose we must 
adopt means of ourown devising, weapons 
of our own forging. . 

The main object of the British govern- 
ing classes in respect of India is to’ exploit 
us and keep us in subjection as long as 
possible (of which the latest confirmatory 


evidence is the Auxiliary Forces Act), but | 


our main object is to put an end to our 


economic serfdom and political thraldom ` 


as soon as possible. Such being the case, 
there can be no co-operation as regards 
the main object. But in minor matters, 
really meant mainly for their own benefit, 
but which may be of advantage to us 


i. 


also, there can be co-operation? If any ` 





one feels that he is ‘not fit for any better 
kind of work than such co-operation and 
that such small gains may gradually and 
cumulatively lead us to the goal, and if he 
thinks that, after all that, has taken place 
during and after the Panjab disorders, 
there is no question of national self-respect 

involved, or if he thinks some insults must 

be pocketed i in the interests of the country, 
he may render such co-operation in these 

smaller matters, 

For our part, we think that there are 
various kinds of urgent and vital national 
service of the highest importance, calling 
for stout and loving hearts and strong 
intellects, which may be rendered outside 
the councils. Personally, we prefer these 
(though we are ourselves incapacitated 
for them) to secking directly or indirectly 
that which is in the gift of strangers. And 
that for two reasons. It is always better 
to seek that which, under Providence, may 
be achieved by our own efforts than to 
expect anything which depends wholly or 
mainly or partly on the favour or genero- 
sity of others. In the second place, 
supposing expectation from others were 
a desirable or unobjectionable disposition 
of mind, in our case these others have 
shown by their conduct that they have 
neither the desire nor the power to give 
that which we seek. | 

The foregoing observations are supple- 
mentary to or repetition or a modification 
of what we have written on the subject 
in previous issues. We have not tried to be 
consistent. If we have been inconsistent, 
that. would show that'we have changed. 
Ifwe have not been - inconsistent, that 
would show that we have ceased'to change 
in the direction of growth or decadence. 
The subject is such that, to our mind, there 
can be no concise formula which will suit 
all persons and circumstances. And as we 
are not leaders of men, we do not feel 
called upon to lay down the law, even if 
we had the capacity to do so, for all and 
sundry to implicitly obey. Our object 
has always been to provoke thought 
with a view to self- determination by all 
individuals. 

The Programme of Non-co-operation. 
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to the adoption ofa progr amme of non- a 
co-operation by*the Congress is the change“; 
in the mentality of the people which it de-: 4 
finitely indicates, though it is neither ay 
sudden nor an entirely new change.’ After 
the partition of Bengal there was such a%f 
change, but it was confined for the most: E 
part to the Bengalis. Before and after thata 
period there was the resignation of : abouts 
30 municipal commissioners of Calcuttan 
and a similar attitude of many municipal: 





` commissioners inthe U. P. after the passing, 


into law of the Jahangirabad amendment”: 
The change that has now taken place.i 
has affected all the provinces. Speaking; 
generally, the mental attitude of the: a 
people has hitherto been dependence s sy 
on the sense of justice and generosity: A 
of the, British people for the attain-'g 
ment of politiéal freedom. That is no” 
longer the prevalent attitude. The Indian 
people now want to win their right to: 
freedom by their own strength. It is evis 
dent that a section of them would have we 
resorted to physical force if they had arms’); 
and if they had not been kept under cons.: 
trol by wiser heads. So the choice hasiz 
fallen on the adoption of non-violent me-s 
thods. The programme adopted may or” 
may not be effective ; but what are most. 
noteworthy are the ‘revolt from previous: 
methods and the confidence of the people... 
in their own strength. 
The programme of non-co- operation. 
may have two objects in view. One object“ 
may be to paralyse the administrative.” 
machinery, and another to perform all“: 
those functions which are usually discharg-. à 
ed by the State—thus forming a state. 
within the state,’ like the Sinn Fein re.i 
public in Ireland without its methods of A 
violence. The first stage of the progr amme”: 
may also be meant to be mainly discipli- ` 
nary, the striking of the effective blows o3 
coming afterwards. og 
Our opinion is that even the ene 
out of the whole of the first’stage of the 
programme sketched out in Mr. ‘Gandhi’ S 
resolution will not paralyse the Govern-: ` 
ment. What can paralyse it is the none 
payment of taxes by all or a ‘a jority” 
of taxpayers and the oF E 
their Pone bya all a or most ; Indian Vee 
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$ itary employees of the Government the Commons Mr. Churchillcontended that — 
without others coming forward to take ‘British rule had never stood on the basis 
-their places. In Young India, September of physical force alone,” but on the good 
“15, 1420, Mr. Gandhi mentions tHe will and co-operation of the people as well. 
first of these means but not the second, The surrender of titles, &c.; would show | 


“Say ing i= : that Government had forfeited that con- 
+ My resolution adopted the principle of the fidence and good will. | 
(whole of the Khilafat Programme, even non- Members of local bodies have a little 


epic of taxes, and advised for immediate 
_adoption, boycott of titles and the honorar real l e à | oe ie 
“offices, law courts by litigants, schools per members can exercise this powet freely ; so 
i colleges and reformed councils. _ it has been rightly decided that elected 
. But in the Congress resolution we do Seats should not be vacated. | 
-not find any mention of non-payment of Item (c), 

taxes. That, however, may be a some- gradnal withdrawal of children from Schools 
Kii and Colleges owned, aided or controlled by 
Government and in place of such Schools and 


real power to do good, and elected 


bi 
4 


“what remote contingency. As against non- 


Ls pay ment of taxes, Government might no Colleges establishment of National Schools and 


*doubt adopt the use of physical force, in Colleges in the various Provinces, 
“which case the non-co-operators or passive 

i resisters must be able to bravely suffer 

‘without yielding. For, non-co-operation 

‘being a non-violent method, there can 

= be no question of meeting force by force, 

“and, even if there were, a disarmed and _ 
i unarmed people cannot use physical force. . 
~H, however, the principle of non-co-opera- 

“tion were accepted in that distant future 

* by the Indian civil and military servants 


sof the state, Government might find it which form a part of our permanent duty, 
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; should not have been included in the pro- 
gramme at all, Some ofthe reasons for 
this opinion have been given by Lala Laj- 
pat Rai in his concluding address. We will 
add a few observations of our own. 
There need not be any felling of loss of 
self-respect in taking advantage of Govern- 
ment or aided schools, for the money of 
the state is really our money. Things 
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‘coerce non-taxpayers. The adoption of rera a RE of el Sddeta rot 
+, Non-Co-operation by Government employ- ne rs ae bag eee a ae 
ees is not unthinkable from the economic aero he oe is not Pica sae se 
#/view-point. With dependants their number sons ie a Panjal i bia 
sdn 1911. (including . municipal and village de quately punished, and if justice were 

done to Turkey, our educational system 
would still require to be nationalized. 


O E cack When in the nineteenth century ' education 
save may say for the present that we whole. Was nationalized in England, it was @ ne 
heartedly support items (a) and (b), and independent country. That was the 


case with Japan, too. Asin the warfare 


He (a) surrender of titles and honorary offices of physical force, so in a non-violent 
5 l b] 


sand resignation from nominated seats in local 


P bodies ; l struggle, blows, to tell, should be struck 
Zs... (b) refusal to attend Government Levees, swiftly. But it takes a long time to think 
« -Durbars, and other official and semi-official out and perfect an educational system, to 
o held by Government officials or im establish educational institutions, to 
So ther nonour. 


: : choose and get together the right kind of 
True, the carrying out of these clauses teachers, and to select or write text-books 
“would not paralyse the bureaucracy ; but which, instead of denationalizing and indu- 
= it would make them, the British’ people, cing slave psychology, would make the 
and “the civilized world” think on what pupils enlightened and progressive patriots | 
+ foundation British rule in India really and give them the mentality of free and, 
i ested. In course of the Dyer debate in strong men. With the despotic powers of. 
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the Press Act and some other Acts with 
which the bureaucracy has armed itself, 
even the selection and composition of 
text-books of history, economics, politics 
and literature may be beset with political 
dificulty. “National” Schools and Colleges 
to succeed must lead to some careers other 
than those of Government service, law, &c. 
It is not very easy to provide independent 
careers and education leading thereto. 
All this the Council of National Education 
in Bengal have found by their experience. 
The hurry of a political emergency does 
not provide a suitable atmosphere for 
calm, deep and sane educational thought. 
Western education is not so fatally injuri- 
ous or unmixed an evil that we must get 
rid of it as soon a& possible even before a 
substitute, better than itself, has been 
provided; for almost all our greatest 
modern men are its products. There 
is one more reason, derived from our 
experience in Bengal, which we wish 
to urge against the mixing up of an 
educational problem with a political 
movement of opposition to Government, - 
though of a non-violent character. 
“National” schools, their pupils and 
teachers and managers, in Bengal, have 
long been the object of the special atten- 
tion of the C. I. D. Many boys, young 
men and elderly men have suffered greatly 
in consequence. In fact, ‘this is one of 
the main causes of the failure of the 
national education movement in Bengal 


to make headway. When men and women - 


who have reached years of discretion 
decide for themselves to do things which 
lead to political persecution and sufferings, 
they cannot blame 
their misery, and their troubles have 
a disciplinary, formative, chastening and 
Strengthening effect on their character. 
But in Bengal, boys reading in national 
schools sufiered for being. connected with 
a political movement which they neither 
started: nor were responsible for in any 
other way ;—in fact, many of them were 
not old enough to be responsible for 
what they might have said or done. 
These facts prevent us from supporting 
any step of which the probable untoward 
consequences would have to be reaped not 
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anybody else for. 


and swiftness, as we have pointed out be: 
fore, isa great factor in winning victory 


oflawyers from British courts would be: 4 
more of a disadvantage to the litigants: 
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by ourselves or men of our age but mostly® 
* * 3 k ies hee Sn ithe 

by juveniles, though good private instituss 
tions started independently of a political’: 
movement have our support. It should: 


. ee 
also be clear from what we have Said 










tantamount almost to È 
greatest opposition to it on the part of t 
bureaucracy, and consequent failure. °° 












Some of our observations on item: (Ce 
are applicable to item (d) also, “4 
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even if all the objects for which Mr. Gans% 
dhi’s resolution has been passed were 
gained, it would still be the duty ol 
patriots to decrease litigiousness by foster: 3 
ing the growth of fraternal feelings ang% 
neighbourliness and of a sense of common i 
citizenship, and by the establishment of atsi% 
bitration courts. For this reason, we ares 
unwilling to make the establishment. off% 
arbitration courts an adjunct toa politisii 
cal movement of a more or less temporary #3 
and emergent character. ae 

Of course if by arbitration we be ablew3 
to settle disputes among our countrymen 
to any extent, to that extent we cease tone 
depend upon British courts, to that extentti 
we attain swaraj by forming a sort ‘obs 
state within a state. Everything depends 
however, on our ability to establish such 2 
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courts jn adequate numbers and on peg: 
ple’s confidence in them and their dispo 
sition to resort to them. All this is likel 
td take a long time. So with this weapo 
we are not likely to be able to deliver., 
swift ‘blow at the bureaucratic citadel- 





Without such courts the mere withdrawa 


than an advantage. 
would be aninflux of British 


to the higher courts. ae. k 
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“ness of this method as a paralysing 
“blow. If British courts could be very 
“largely, closed that would undoubtedly 
“be ablowto British prestige and would 
Show that people had no longer any. 


«confidence in Britain. 
> courts are not a precedent for us. 
-Ireland is a small, compact, mainly 
© Roman Catholic, armed, and consider- 
> ably self-governing country. India differs 
in every one of these respects. Still 
¿those who believe in the feasibility of 
= supplanting British courts should make 
the endeavour. The awardsof arbitration 
*-courts can, however, be made binding only 
“by the. British courts. Mr. Lajpat Rai’s 
‘adverse arguments need not be repeated 
$ here, ' 
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«and if our lawyers withdraw from them, 
c which we do not think they will in any 
> considerable number, we do not see how 
“that is going to help in paralysing Go- 
i yernment. At the best such a step can 
only produce a “moral effect.” But the 
«bureaucracy can afford.to ignore such 
moral effect. In the Santal Parganas the 
i law-courts have for decades done their 
“work largely without the “co-operation” of 
trlawyers; and where and when they have 
K been alow to practise, it has been in res- 
k ponse to the prayer of the litigants, the 
courts have not of their own accord asked 
vefor such “co-operation.” In the Punjab 
« during the martial law regime, the work 
& of the tribunals was rather facilitated, 
|in the opinion of “the strong men” of. 
© that province, by the absence of lawyers. 
*. Mr. Gandhi says, f — 

Me We, lawyers, have been the bete noir of the 
‘d magistracy, but that was when, in their opinion, 
swe caused the greatest trouble. But you will 
«égee that when we ourselves abandon the Courts, 
gethe process will not be relished by the bureau- 
=, It may or may-not be relished, that 
sis a matter of opinion; but how is it- going 
* to paralyse the bureaucracy ? 
$- - The editor of this review is not and 
- never was a lawyer, nor is any one in 
his family a lawyer or intends to be one. 
.. He is, therefore, able to observe quite freely 


But Sinn Fein’ 


= o Jf the British courts contintie to exist, 


that of all classes of men, Mr. Gandhi’s 
resolution demands the greatest and the 
most conspicuous sacrifice on the part of 
the lawyers; and, therefore, it should be 
made quite clear how their sacrificeis going 
to be the greatest blow at the bureaucratic 
machinery. We can quite understand that 
a “beginning [ in non-co-operation ] should 
be made by the classes who have hitherto 
moulded and represented: public opinion” ; 
but we have still to understand how the 
“beginning” to be made by the lawyers is 
going to storm the British administrative 
citadel, or how the beginning, as regards 
the establishment of arbitration courts, 
can be made within a comparatively short 
period. Nor can we understand how in 
the case of the lawyers, the giving up 
of practice by them can be said, in the 
‘words of the resolution, “to call for the 
least sacrifice. compatible with the attain- 
ment of the desired object.” Toask a 
man to give up his: means of earning a 
living is to demand great sacrifice on his 
part; and, therefore, it may be inci- 
dentally observed, the lawyers in good 
practice who are giving it up are worthy 
of praise. for their sacrifice. A passage 
in a letter written by Mr. Gandhi to 
Babu Nares Chandra Sinha of the Patna | 
Bar gives us a glimpse of the great leader’s 
mind. Says he : l : 
The lawyers to-day lead public opinion, and 
conduct all political activity. This they do 
during the few leisure hours they get from their 
tennis and billiards. I do not expect that by 
dividing their leisure hours between billiards 
and politics lawyers will bring us substantially 
near Swaraj. I want at least the public workers 
among them to be whole timers, atid when that 
. happy day comes, I promise a different. outlook 
before the country. 


If this be the real main object of Mr.. 
Gandhi’s resolution so far as it relates to 
lawyers and courts, and we agree that it 
is very commendable and desirable, the 


object expressly statéd in the resolution 


was to some extent somewhat of a astute 
manceuvre; but people do not usually 
‘associate astuteness with Mr. Gandhi’s 
name. In any case, the lawyers, whom 
and whose profession Mr. Gandhi does not 
like (vide his ‘Indian Home Rule”), have 
received a shrewd blow. Ifa lawyer were 


NOTES | 


to criticise clause ( d ) in the way we ave 
been doing, his criticism would be liable 
to the misinterpretation that it proceeded 
from self-interest. Those who would not 
give up practice might give cause for 
similar uncharitable judgment. At the 
same time, it is areal hardship to have 
to make a sacrificce aginst one’s conviction 
or when not yet quite convinced. The law- 
yers are thus in a perplexing position. 
But whatever the misconception, no one 
is bound totake astep in whose utility 
and necessity he does not fully believe. 

Lawyers co-operate with the bureau- 
cracy indirectly, Government ofhcials do 
so directly. If British courts continue to 
be resorted .to by litigants in large num- 
bers, and yet somehow lawyers have to 
withdraw from them, that may indirectly 
result in the increase of candidates for 
Government service; for men must have 
some means of livelihood. That would 
be an evil. 

Clause (e), 


refusal on the part of the military, clerical and 
labouring classes to offer themselves as recruits 
for service in Mesopotamia, 

we fully and whole-heartedly support. It 
is wrong to have anything to do with the 
political and economic subjugation and 
exploitation of any foreign nation. It is 
for this reason that we found fault with 
Mr. Gandhi for giving active’ help in the 
wars against the Zulus and the Boers, 
and taking pride therein. If this clause (e) 
could be fully given effect to, it would to 
some extent be a check on the unrighteous 
British policy of extension of empire. If 
we had political power in our hands we 
would also recall all Indian troops from 


Mesopotamia, Persia, etc., and prevent 


fresh troops being sent there. 
About clause C f), 

withdrawal by candidates of their candida- 
ture for election to Reformed Councils and 
‘refusal on the part of the voters to vote for any 
candidate who may, despite the Congress advice 
offer himself for election , | 

we have already written much. Had there 
been no candidates at all for election, it 
would have produced a searching of hearts 
among the British governing classes and 
the | ministry, though it would not have 


1 tel A 


among us to show that a hoycott 


paralysed the administration. It woni 
also have been an additional proof of want 4 $ 
of faith i in Britain. But as in this matter, ¢ 
far from there being unanimity of gpinion 
among all political parties, there is diferak S 
ence of opinion even within the Congress 
party, there is in consequence a sufficient 
number of candidates for the councils 
Voters also are not unanimous. ee 
The seventh clause relates to the, bows 
cott of foreign goods. If foreign goods; 











could be boycotted, that would be a great 
step towards our economic emancipation, 4 
and as one of the two main objects fof; 
which British domination is maintained 
in India is economic exploitation, itia i 
would be a step towards swaraj too. Bri-® 
tish commercial interests in India are sot 
important and Britain’s trade relations”: $ 
with us are so very advantageous to her,:;; 
that, when in May 1818, the Marquess!’ 
of Hastings, Governor-General of India;*# 
wrote that ‘‘a time not very remote wills 
arrive when England will......relinquish’*-2 
her domination over India, he expressed! 
the opinion. that even then England would. 
find a solid interest in commercial interi” 
course with India. Therefore, one of the 
most effective means of awakening British'# z 
interest in Indian affairs would be undoubtse ig 
edly that which would affect Britain’ $3 
commercial interests. Therefore, should it: 
be considered wise to declare a boycott, it; 3 
should be given an effective form. 
But, unfortunately, the declaration of a 4 
universal boycott of foreign goods betrays: 
more ‘hysteric wrath than wisdom and 
practical sense. The paper on which Mr: : 
Gandhi’s resolution was printed was for-"{ 
eign, the printing machine which printed # e 
it was of foreign manufacture, all our: A 
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newspapers, periodicals and books, includ-24 
ing Mr. Gandhi’s Young India, are printed ' 
with machinery made in foreign countries @ 
and for the most part on foreign paper 
The postage stamps affixed on our news: $ 
papers, including Mr. Gandhi’s Young 
India, to transmit them all over the coun" 
try, are made in a foreign land.: Buta 
it is not necessary to give a: complete i 
list of the foreign articles in ‘daily use 
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= foreign goods is impossible, even were 
Wit right ‘and wise, which it is not. For 
i ‘all foreigners are not out enemieg and 
opponents, and mutual dependence, of 
-nations for their material needs is a 
be “providential means of promoting human 
= brotherhood and solidarity. Even the 
. “gradual boycott of all foreign goods is 
be “Impossible and undesirable for a e l 
r: ema 
The particular goods or classes of goods 
to be boycotted should be specified and 
the declaration of universal boycott modi- 
: hed as early as possible, Otherwise, all 
who have voted for the resolution would 
a “be justly considered guilty: of having 
ee staken a vow which they cannot keep and 
never meant to keep. But such persons 
E cannot be the saviours of their country. 
It would have been wellif Mr. Gandhi 
H stuck to his own mature and deliber- 
Fate opinion and declared himself in favour 
E eay of most energetically stimulating 
¿Swadeshi in all forms. Boycott smacks of 
be anger and provokes retaliation. We know 
k from our experiencein Bengal that boycott 
a Jed to the use of compulsion and force 
Be “Gn the part of some swadeshi workers, 
4 Ri which gave the much-sought-for handle to 
mthe police and the executive to put 
down and thwart both boycott and con- 
smetie swadeshi. 
It is this constructive swadeshi, with- 
fon which boycott also to any appreciable 
ejextent would be impracticable, which 
g- we advocate most ofall and with all our 
ee heart. We are prepared to do our utmost 
ge for it and promote the sale of genuine 
prandepan and hand-woven piece-goods 
x ED freely advertising them. 
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a - The Congress “Mandate.” 

Many persons who voted against Mr. 
as Gandhi s resolution or did not vote for it, 
Shave nevertheless in their individual con- 
duct voluntarily conformed to its terms, 
‘because they wanted to obey what they 
consider the Congress “mandate” and 
+ wished not to break the solidarity of the 
A Congress ranks. Their conduct is quite 
E praiseworthy. In the case of such volun- 
etary conformity itis not necessary for the 
2 Polet to enquire eset there has a been 
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a Congress mandate, what is the binding 
character of such a mandate, and whether 
the Congress is sufficiently representative 
of the country to make its mandate bind- 
ing. But if the nonconformity in practice 
of those who did not votefor Mr. Gandhi’s 
resolution or voted against it, is taken to 
imply any censure on them, it becomes 
necessary to make an enquiry of the kind 
indicated above. | 

Let us start by saying that no mandate 
is binding on anybody as against the 
dictates of his conscience, nor is the man- 
date binding on those who do not belong 
to the Congress party. 

On the penultimate day of the special 
Congress session the president declared 
the resolution carried by a majority; but 
no votes were counted on that day. So it 
is dificult to say whether on that: day a 
majority of all the delegates were inits 
favour. Next day, votes were counted. 
It was then found that out of more than 
5800 delegates, only 2728 had voted for 
and against, more than three. thousand 
not voting at all. So the majority did not 
vote at all, whatever that fact may be 
interpreted to mean. Out of the minority 
of 2728, the number voting for the resolu- 
tion was 1855. This makes it quite clear 
that lessthan one-third of the total number’ 
of delegates actually voted for it. In these 
circumstances, we, who belong to no 
party, cannot admit that there has been 
a clear mandate. 


In the constitutions of some free coun- 
tries, if any fundamental change has to he 
made, it is necessary that there should be 


‘an absolute majority of votes, that is to 


say, more than half the total number of 
the representatives of the people should be 
in its favour. Inthe case of the Non-co- 
operation resolution this absolute major- 
ity was far from being obtained. And 
we think that in,a matter like Non-co- 
operation, involving a new departure, 
a fundamental change in the attitude 
of the Congress towards Government, 
an- absolute majority in its favour was 
esséntially necessary. It is not necessary 
to prove that Non-co-operation implies 
such a fundamental change, it is obvious 
Mr? Lajpat Rai himself declar ed in his E: 


concluding address that for the previous 
35 years the Congress leaders had been 
preaching co-operation with Govern- 
ment. = eS 
As regards the representative character 
of the Congress, that we raise the question 
at all is because in our opinion a funda- 
mental change in its attitude would 
naturally and rightly have an import- 
ance attached toit in proportion to the 
representative character of this most re- 
presentative public gathering of ours. We 
neither believe nor suggest that the dele- 
gates to the special Calcutta session were 
less representative of the whole country 
than the delegates to any other session. For 
years since the beginning of the Congress 
movement, the most urgent need was to 
interest as largea number of persons in 
its deliberations and to attract as large a 
body of delegates, no matter from where, 
as possible. Therefore it has always been 
the case that the province and town 
where a particular session was held has 
generally furnished the largest number of 
delegates, some of the most distant places 
sending very few or none. But for theelast 
few years, the number of delegates has been 
felt to be rather unwieldy. And in the 
absence of a limit to the number of dele- 
gates which any province, district, town, 
&c., may be entitled to return, the dan- 
ger has become apparent of the advocates 
of particular views getting together a large 
number of delegates and swamping the 
others. In fact, it is alleged that such 
athing was done at the Calcutta special 
session itself. Whatever that may -be, 
as there has been a talk of a Congress 
mandate, it has become incumbent on the 
Congress leaders to limit the number of 
delegates and assign a particular number 


of delegates to each district, sub-district- 


or town of every province. After that has 
been done, if any place or region failed 
to return its quota of delegates, it would 
be its own fault, and there could be no 
legitimate complaint of the Congress being 


non-representative, or of a particular region ; 


being unrepresented or under-represented ¢ 
or of any place or party being overwhel 
ingly. over-represented. Talk of mandated 
_ would then be appropriate, not now. | 
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Distress in Flooded Areas. 




























Diñajpur; 
&c. The Non-co-operation movement should 
not make us forget our duty to co-operate 
to relieve human misery. Relief-worket 
should send mentioning drzef appeals to th 
papers, their names, addresses, and ri 
quirements. We give below two addresséytgy 
to which help may ‘be sent. For Puri,—Sé.:%9 
cretary, Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, 211, Corn 


wallis Street, Calcutta. For Tamluk (in Mid-: 


napur)—Mr. B. N. Sasmal, Barrister-at-La w: 37 
Tamluk. _ 


Publicity about Refusalof "3 
Concessions. E- 

Vague complaints occasionally reach ourigg 
ears of refusal, by the Government depart. 


Tro zr] 
ESR, 


ments concerned, to grant Indians permis=v: 
sion to prospect for minerals, to work minesi i 
or to exploit forest produce, etc. As Euró- 
peans have obtained big concessions ani 


cations of Indians should be published in oug 
newspapers with definite details. Publicity. 
is power. ita 
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“The Times” on Reforms in Burma.. 


London, Sept. 22. » : 
, The“Times”’ in a leader says that the pres 
sent proposal for constitutional reforms init 
Burma are likely to produce maximum of dis 2 


ty se 

inferior in political capacity to the bulk of ‘the E 
Indians. The spokesmen from the Burmese arests 
justified in claiming that they shall not be left tataa 
tutelage while cultivators from Assam and Cë 
tral Provinces receive far larger political boon 
The paper trusts that the Burmese will obta 
fresh hearing and not be driven from their p 
sent loyal and peaceful tendencies by ofici 
insistence upon the scheme clearly opposed.‘ 
popular sentiment, and it hopes that the sep 
ration scheme will not be passed. True interes 
of the Burmese do not lie in preserving their i 
memorial isolation, but in breaking it dow 
The Burmese should press for linking up of the 
own with Indian Railways. Consideration. 
joint defence make the unity imperative, a 
there are many other reasons why the mischieé 
ous separating agitations should be disco 
tinued.—Reuter. l 7 
The: Burmese certainly ought to have t 
kind and degree of self-rule they demand. 
regards separation of Burma. from Ind 
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"the. matter, which-is that if Burma can have that Government were. prevented from meet- 
„political connection with Britain with which ing the demands of the strikers by considera- 
Jit, has nothing in common except common hu- tions of economy, which was a sacred duty. 
-manity, surely it can have political connection What impudent Hypocrisy ! Where was this 
with India, with which country it has much sacred trust when increments totalling milli- 
tqnore in common than with Britain. Of onswere granted to the Imperial and Provin- 
| course, it requires no courage and involves no cial Services? An additional expenditure of 
ntisk to demand separation from India, whereas a few thousand rupees would suffice to satisfy 
pto claim independence of Britain is somewhat the half-starved strikers, who simply demand 
„tisky. But let Burmans decide for themselves. a well-deserved living wage, not Juxuries. 
© This linking up of Burmese with Indian rail- But a “sacred” trust stands in the way ! 
sways should have been an accomplished fact 


ntong ago. Strike of Bombay Postmen and 
ae : Strike-breakers. 

Bee “The Daily Herald” and 

= Russian Gold. . Postal peons and clerks are a very: hard- 
ae oe ae worked and deserving class of men. Even 
#;.. Men have been deported, interned, trans- to double their pay would not be too much. ft 


k ported for life,or hanged, in India, on infinitely is said that owing to the strike of postmen in 
More vague and less serious charges than Bombay the local Boy Scouts and Girl Guides 
ediave been brought against the directors have helped in the delivery of letters. Their 
Vol the Daily fterald of negotiating with the desire to help the public is commendable. 
(Bolsheviks for financial help. Įn many cases But they should also remember that by help- 
win. India there have been no charges at all, ing’ the public they stand in the way of 


sat only suspicion. ' alarge number of poor men getting their 
Ee just dues. To help in strike-breaking is not, 
RA. ` ' . DER . 

pS “Raksha-Bandhan.” generally, honorable work. Have the public 
Eo a ever made any strenuous efforts to see that 
g:. We are glad and proud that the gifted the poor postal employees get adequate pay ? 


fi Lady Principal of the Kanya Mahavidyalaya Why then this anxiety to help the public as 
t Women’s College ) in Jullundur has honored against the poor strikers, who are struggling 
gus “by sending us a Rakhi. This isa new against semi-starvation ? Letter-famine - for 
and happy application of the ancient custom of> a few days is not so great a misery as 
e Räkhi Bandhan by which Rajput ladies in chronic food-famine. ! 

Srdistress could obtain the help of any man ' 
RO whom the Rakhi thread was sent. The  ¢ . . 1 
Be Lady Principal has written to us :-— A Strike at the Imperial coun 
Ri. “At the present day the sex is in the hard Mr. Sastri’s proposed resolution on the 
Berip of rank ignorance, The Kanya Maha- Punjab disturbances having been disallowed 
gevatyalaya of Jullundur ismaking a great effort by the Viceroy, the other Indian members 
e ae aed aaa gn a a the who had given notice of resolutions, one 
pccx. To help the Vidyalaya is the right observ- after. another withdrew the resolutions that 
ance of this festival. Thi: shi is ; i Laaa marae ii i 
` N is festival. This Rakhi is submitted stood against their names, 23 in number, in: 
Beith a prayer for help in the name of female Protest against the Viceroy’s decision. They 


BE : 
oN 


Paamelioration, national uplift and the spread did the least that could have been done. 
fc education.” -X * They ought to have walked out of the Council 
re... We desire earnestly to deserve the great Chamber in a body. Some of the members 


Be honour. showed by dining with the Viceroy afterwards 


Bo you on behalf of your daughters: and sisters 









Be . = that o Seely or the’ aoe - ae 
Be és 99 8, national self-respect, was not palate-aeep, 
a A Sacred Trust” ! \ The public at who insulted the Indian 
B In defending Government.action: in the \ nation and did not keep the promise of his 
|@vmatter of the strike of employees-at the \government to give a day for the discussion 
«Government Press, Sir Thomas Holland is pf the Hunter Committee’s Report, would 
Re reported to have said that “interests of tax- mot have been entitled to complain „if his _ 
ee payers were a sacred trust,” implying thereby. invitation to dinner had been refused. i. 
E Min, # oui e Rear ke cee E E E eT ee Se ee 
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The Viceroy pleaded “public interest” in 
defence of his action, meaning that the me- 
„mory of the Panjab horrors should be buried 
in oblivion; as if the best way to heal a 
wound is to cover it up—specially with lists 
of contributions to Dyer Funds ! 


Cow Protection. 


Everything should be done to increase 
the number and improve the breed of milch, 
agricultural and draught cattle. We are in 
entire sympathy with the objects of the Cow 
Conference. “Dry” cows, and calves should 
be either purchased from the milkmen and 
kept in dairy farms, Or pastures provided for 
them in rural areas at small cost to their 
owners. 

We value sentiment, but mere gushing 
sentimentality’has no value. Considering the 
ill-treatment of milch cows and other cattle 
by Hindus (though not by them alone ), 
we were not much impressed by the news- 
paper report that at the recent Calcutta 
Cow Conference “the whole audience burst 
into tears.” Why, no audience anywhere 
burst into wholesale tears at the recital of 
the sufferings and indignities of the Panjab ! 
Human life is certainly as sacred as bovine 
life. It is«things like’ these which give 
cause to the white “mlechchhas” to blaspheme 
and suggest that the reason why we feel 
for the misery of cattle more than for that 
of human beings is that we are more akin to 
the former than to the latter—an insinuation 
which, of course, we repudiate with scorn. 


Political Sufferers’ Conference. 


At the All-India Political Sufferers’ Confer- 
ence, Babu Pulin Chandra Das, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, said in part :-— 


We shall belong to no party but to the 
nation—whoever is for the nation shall com- 
mand our services, whether he carriés a party 
label or not. The ideal of Indian brotherhood for 
which we stand is not to be limited in its appli- 
cation to the educated classes alone » it must 
embrace all the Brahman and the Non- Brahman, 
the high caste and the so-called “untouchables. gi 


In fact we have determined on erasing the word ' 


“untouchable” from the category of our thought 
and the page of our country’s history. 
We shall expect the Sufferers, to be per- 
fectly true to their words. 
Babu Narendranath Seth unfolded a tale 
of oppression and woe of whiċh we quote a 
Poa 
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this suffering of the young men of Bengal will nok: 





ate, were made Stdte Prisoners under Reg. HI; x 
atiother brother, one of my sister’s sons, out 

cook’s son, otir clerk’s grandson were made 
internees; my eldest brother, a medical practi--4 
tioner of 20 years’ standing in Calcutta, my: 4 
youngest brother, a mere student, my brothers & 
two sans, my son-in-law, were all” arrested «a 
had their sufferings and harassments. Two Opes 
my cousins were interned. One of them, Ma ioe 
indra, the Vice-Principal of the Daulatpur Hade i 
Academy, a gold medalist of his year, died, jag 
his internment, of phthisis. My brother Jatiggs 
dra’s wife sacrificed herself by going to serve heta 
husband in his forced domicile. And lastly, ayia 
father breathed his last, speaking of persecutiog E 
even up to the last hour of his life. I hope yours 
will not hesitate to take it from me that in spite ¥ 
of four searches of our house, mostly after ‘ong 
arrests, they could not lay their hand on. Bus 
single piece of evidence in support of any story 
that they might circulate, {hope when passionis 
and prejudice of the times die out, the history « 














be an uninstructive reading for the study. 


people struggling for manhood. a 
Principal Paranjpye’s Suggestion ` eo 
regarding Non-co-operation. — ee 


Principal Paranjpye had sent a telegrar 
to the Congress: President suggesting for corke, 
sideration before passing the non-co-operation; 8 
resolution that the Congress should prepare # 
a questionaire asking each delegate to state in. 
writing what personal act of non-co- -operatiors: . 
he solemnly undertook himself to carry otis 
It was added, answers should be examined bs: A 
experts, tabulated and published and ¢} 2 e 
question of non-co-operation should be decisa 
ded after seeing the results, otherwise maipon 
will vote in the excitement of the momenty 
expecting everybody else to carry out hers 
programme. The very publication of the® 
result, it was pointed out, would be a meastje 4 
of the strength behind the movement. i ag 

It was a “good suggestion. on ag 


“Buddha, Yasodhara and Rahula’ ” 


This picture in the Ajanta style, whig a 
forms the- frontispiece to the present issue, 4 
relates to the time when the Prince Gautana: oe 
returned to his father’s palace after attaining 
Buddhahood, and his son Rāhula, at the int %% 
stance of his : mother Yasodhara, asked hir 
for his patrimony. : 


Date of Publication and Despatch. ia 
of our November Issue. = 9 

Our subscribers will please ‘note. thie ed 
our „November number wall - Mien an 
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“of address should, therefore, be notified Our office will remain closed from the 
to us before the 10th instant, mentioning 17th to the 31st October, during which 
ethe subscriber's serial number, period no business will be transacted. 
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The Beauty of Trying to Be Just in Time.—By Apurba Krishna Ghosh. 
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INDIAN LABOUR Aa FOR FIJI —AN IMMINENT DANGER 


NE thing the War has T us in 
this country with a bitter fullness of 
realisation. It is that no trust 

whatever can be placed in the pledges of 
modern governments. if self-interest or 
commercial advantage stand in the way. 
We have had two pledges from the 
Government of India repeated again and 
‘again with regard to Indians abroad. 
One of them has been, that the Government 
of India is prepared to uphold the equal 
_ status of Indians in the Colonies and Pro- 
tectorates. We shall see, in the course of 
‘the next few weeks, how much or how 
little that pledge is worth, with regard to 
East Africa and in relation to Lord Milner’s 
recent pronouncement. The second pledge 
was this, that it would be left entirely to 
the Indian people to decide whether Indian 
‘labour recruiting for the Crown Colonies 
of Fiji, British Guiana, Trinidad and Jama- 
ica should be renewed or not. This was 


the final word of that prolonged struggle, | 


which stirred India from one end to the 
other, called the struggle for the abolition 
of indentured labour. 

How is the Government of India intend- 
ing to keep this second pledge ? We must 
remember that this Indian recruited lahour 
is immensely lucrative to the capitalist. It 
exactly suits the needs of the great exploit- 
ing sugar companies. Even a hundred 
thousand, or two hundred thousand 
pounds, spent in Loridon and elsewhere in 
bringing about a renewal of this labour, 
would very easily be recouped in a single 
year oat of the profits. There are way? of 


_ Spenday ie- money me propaganda. without. ee 
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actual - bribery and corruption ; and as 





know for a fact that large sums were spen 
in London in the years ‘that are now past 7 
in endeavouring to bring about a conti: A 
nuance of indenture. We have still to feat: 
these hidden forces: for the Lloyd George) 
Government is a Capitalist Government. 4 
There have been very alarming signs. 
indeed of an attempt to minimise the; 
pledge that has‘been given to the Indian“? 
people and we must be strictly on our § 
guard, a 


i s 
(i) The Government of India has 2 
refused to take any steps to enquire further.: : 
into the labour troubles in Fiji. It has $ 
even refused to ask the new Labour Com? 
mission, which is about to go out, to sf 
make enquiries. Yet the only Report; 3 2 
which has hitherto been published, was, i 
on the very face of it, an ex parte state, a 
ment by the Governor. Even an Tmperiaé. 
list Quarterly such as The Round Table: 
writes as follows about the Fiji Goren 
ment’s action :— : 
“The Fiji Government took the cae 
course of ascribing the trouble to ‘agita.,: 
tors’ and ordered a Hindu Barrister to. 
leave the affected area.” But the matter: 
cannot be cured thus. The Nemesis of 3 
an economic policy ‘of cheap oriental: 
labour and a large profit i is upon us, and 
like the Negro problem in America it will 3 
tax the resources of statesmanship to 3 
counter the results of reckless immorality,”.: 


It is strange indeed to see our Imperia 2 
list British Quarterly taking, this, Hew 5; ot 2 
the. situation. and the Government pitada 
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feiri 


Re = remaining absolutely passive and indif- 
FE ~ ferent. 

But. worse is to follow. The Bishop of 
© Polynesia. and Mr. Rankire,—the official 
j delegates from Fiji who came to India to 
. demand a renewal of Indian labour re- 
fr araiting, “have declared. in the Fiji news- 
papers that they have brought back from 
:India a written statement, given them by 
: the Government of India, that, if the new 
“Labour Commission, with Mr. Marjori- 
7 banks as its Chairman, reports favourably 

1 concerning labour conditions in Fiji, then 
ce antes will be immediately reopened in 
A +India. 

z d This, then, seems all that the. pledge of 

«the Government of India’ amounts to, 

a when they promised that it would be left 

q entirely to the people of India to decide 

“whether recruiting for the colonies should 

~ þe renewed or not. The Government first 
Be F appoints an official Chairman, Mr, Marjori- 
T «banks, whom the people of India tho- 
“roughly distrust, because of his white- 

= washing Ceylon and Malaya Labour 

= Report. They then choose’ two Indian 
a “members, whose names are not yet known. 
x2 Then, if this Commission reports favour- 
pay the Indian people (so it appears) 
are to have no voice at all. The matter 
eis to be settled over their heads. 
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ment of India and to state that I have 
little doubt they are trying to get good 
and trustworthy Indian members to join 
the Commission. But we cannot forget 
the record of Mr. Marjoribanks and Mr. — 
Macarias: nor can we forget the record 
of Mr. Mc Neill and Mr. Chimman Lal. 
However estitnable they may be, we may 
well doubt if these new Commissioners 
will be any morea match for the tactics 
of the Colonial Sugar ‘Refining Company 
than the earlier Commissioners were 
who went to Fiji and reported unani- 
mously that the advantages of the inden- 
„ture system greatly outweighed its disad- 
vantages. 


What then is to be done? The Govern- 


' ment of India needs clearly to be warned, 


that it will be kept strictly to its own 
pledge. It must not be allowed to act in 
this high:handed manner over the heads 
of the people, and make secret treaties 
with the delegates from Fiji. The Govern- 
ment of India can have no doubt whatever 
as to what the feelings of the masses of 


the people are today about the profes- 


sional recruiter. Let them do, as they 
have promised, and refer the matter to 
the people and all will be well. The 
answer of the Indian people will be unani- 
mous against recruiting for Fiji. 





s = I wish to be quite fair to the Govern- C. F. ANDREWS. 
AR . THE WAR-OFFICE OF HINDU EMPIRES 
o i By Benoy Kumar Sarkar, M. A. 


trative genius of Hindus more in evidence 

than in the organization of the army and 
Zs the navy. It was not only in the numerous 
A ; aggressive wars within the Indian continent 
ts that the efficiency of the race in generalship 
and as a fighting machine was put to the fire 
A test. Hindu military might was also equally 
=smanifest when pitted against foreigners who 
ie ; threatened the freedom of India. From Se- 
by: leukos to Menander ({ B.. C. 305-B: C. 155 ) the 
C HeRenistic. Greeks of- 


= T no branch of national life was the adminis- 








the: Afghan, jbafferland ; 


were successfully driven back within their 
own folds by Hindu archers, horsemen, and 
elephant corps. In later times, the Huns also 
had to sustain severe defeats, first, from 
Skanda-yoopta between A. D. 455 and 458,. 
and, secondly, from Narasimha-goopta -about 
528. 

_ Indeed the Charlemagnes and Fredericks, 
by whose fardkrama (prowess) the frontiers 
of India were advanced so far as to include,. p 
on several occasions, Afghanistan and Central » 
Asia on the land side; ; and the islands, oit Norte 
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Indian Ocean to the south, had their hands 
always full with the problem of training and 
equipping the soldiers and sailors. The 
profession of arms and the command of the 
fleet called forth as a matter of course the 
administrative capabilities of Young India 
from age to age,—in the northern, eastern, 
central, western and southern provinces. 
And the spirit that pervaded these disciplin- 
ed forces is what came out in the fourth 
gymnosophist’s reply to Alexander’s query. 
Alexander asked him as to why he had per- 
suaded Sabbas (Shambhu) to revolt. Because, 
as we read in Plutarch’s Lives, said the 
Hindu sage, “I wished him either to live with 
honor or to die as a coward deserves.” 1 

And this was not anempty word of the 
philosopher cited like a maxim, as it were, 
from the Mahabharata. We are told by 
Plutarch that Alexander experienced no. less 
trouble from the priests, preachers, and re- 
ligious teachers of India than from the war- 
riors who “used to fight for pay.” It was the 
endeavour of the “philsophers” to fix a mark 
of infamy upon those princes, who, like the 
king of Taxila, declared for the Macedonian 
and became traitors to Indian independence. 
The free republican nations also were excit- 
ed by what appear to have been the learned 
or priestly classes, i. e., the /ztedligentsia, to 
take up arms against thé alien invaders. 
Many are.the Hindu philosophers who there- 
fore had to espouse the martyr’s doom meted 
out to.them by Alexander’s vindictive court- 
martial. ; 

In order to appreciate the age-long mili- 
tarism of Hindus and their organization of the 
general staff it is necessary to have an idea of 
the Roman institutions of national defense 
and war-machinery.2 In B. C. 225 the 
republic placed 65,000 soldiers in the field 
and had 55,000 in reserve at home.* At 
Trebia (B. C. 218) as Polybius writes in his 
History of the Roman Conguest ( B.C. 264- 
146) the strength of the army was 38,400. 
And the largest force that the Romans are 
known to have mustered during their repub- 
lican period was that under Scipio for the 
Second Punic (Hannibalian) War ( B.C. 218- 
202). On this occasion the army consisted 
sometimes of 18, 20 or even 23 legions. A 
‘degion” at that time was made up of 4,000 
or 5,000 soldiers, and of this number about 
\300 or 400 constituted the cavalry. g 
(cans point of. numbers the Roman armies 
pe EA SARS 2 oe 2 
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but as “pocket armies” by the generalissimos 
of Hindu nationalities. For’ thè fightin 
hordes maintained by the states of Indi 
appear to have always been formidable -i 
size. A “standing army” of halfa milig 
was nothing extraordinary in military India? 
psychology. Among the fragmentary noti& 
of, the nations, some of them difficult- +08 
identify accurately, that we can glean froin? 
Megasthenes’ stories (e. B. C. 302) we find! 
that the Pandyas. of the extreme south whi 
were ruled by women had an army of 150,0084 
foot and 500 elephants, The ruler of Guja= 
ratë on the Arabian seacoast was in com. 
mand of 1,600.elephants, 150,000 infantr 
and.5,000 horse; and the force wielded b 
the sovereign of the races’ between the 
Ganges and the Himalayas, occupying the dis«im 
tricts of north Bihar, north Bengal, and pos: 3 
sibly western Assam, was composed of 
50,000 infantry, 4,000 cavalry and 400 ele 
phants. er ee K 

In Plutarch’s Life of Alexander we lear 
further that the king of Magadha ( the Gas 
garidae and Prasii nations on the bankseo 
the Ganges) in Eastern India was master of 
20,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 2,000 chariot 
and 3,000 or 4,000 elephants. Evidently thi 
ruler was one of the “nine Nandas”. Th 
size of one of the smallest Hindu armies ca: 
be given from Pliny’s Natural History.® Vt: 
belonged to another people of the eastern 
provinces of India, viz., the Gangaridae [<a 
lingae, ancestors of the modern Ooriyas 
Their king with capital at Protalis had 60,00 
infantry, 1,000 horse, and 7oo elephants “a. 
ways caparisoned for battle.” But, as usuali 
in regard to most of the periods of Hindu mi 
litary and naval history, authentic information M 
is wanting about the system of discipline 
salaries, hierarchy of officers and other item 
of the war office, except what may be gather 
ed-from the Neetishdstras and other litera 
ture on polity. i 

About A. D. 360 Hari-shena, a makā 
danda-nadyaka (high grade thilitary officer) o 
the Gupta Empire, composed in Sanskrit wha 
he called a Advya.® It-was an ode, in vers 
and prose, in eulogy of Samoodragoopta4 
conquest of “all the world.” That panegy: 
ric' “in one single gigantic sentence,” whig 
half a century later furnished Kalidasa w. 
an epigraphic precedent for his own rom: 
tic account of Raghn’s digvrijaya or “congu 


oe Hae 
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oe that has akaa details as to the 
fnames of nations and rulers. Hari-shena 
> exultseover the “violent extermination” of 
E old states, and describes how kings were 
E o oare and: then liberated” by his hero. 

,,We are told that Samoodra-goopta’s “offi- 
‘cers were always employed in restoring the 
e} wealth of the various kings who had been 
- conquered by the strength of his. arms.” As 
-Might be agen expected, in this descrip 





1, eS 


A arrows, spears, pikes, barbed darts, swords, 
; a dances, javelins for throwing, iron arrows” 
and many other weapons that disfigured or 
ef rather “beautified,” as the poet-laureate 
gE ponr have it, the “charming body” of 
i {, Samoodra-goopta with the “marks of hundred 
confused wounds.’”2° But while the world- 
popen is portrayed as “skilful in engag- 
a iy ing in a hundredbattles of various kinds” with 
Parékrama (prowess) of the strength of his 
l own arm for his only ally,” the officer- 
“biographer leaves us in the dark as to the 
A -dndian Napoleon’s plan of campaign, methods 
ae of field organization and administration of the 
; Es army services. We can only guess the tho- 
eS p foughness ef the military department from 
A “the fact that the extensive Alexandrine career 
a ‘of uninterrupted success covered no less than 
oe three thousand miles of territory and was 
: a spread over about twenty years (330-350). 
= Hardly anything has been unearthed as 
yet, in regard to the Bengali legions with 
which Dharma-pila started from Patali- -poo- 
tra on his upper Gangetic valley campaign 
about 783 to setup a nominee and protege, 
Chakrayoodha, on the throne of Kanauj. The 
adventure of this expeditionary force led to 
he temporary conquest of Malwa, north-east- 
ern Rajputana; eastern Punjab ‘and Sindh, 
western Punjab and the north-western frontier 
“provinces, and parts of Afghanistan. The 
oldiers of Bengal were thus in a position to 
injoy the waters as far to the northwest as 
geal Kedara in the western Himalayas and as 
afar to the southwest ‘as at Gokarna in the 































E..cy.74In the Khalimpur copper plate inscrip- 
fetion we have a hint that Dharma-pala had 
Bite build a bridge of boats at Patalipootra. And 
» "the manifold fleets of boats proceeding 
on the path of the Ganges made it seem as if 





F North Kanara District of. Bombay Presiden.‘ 


A series of mountain-tops had ; (been sunk to 
<ihawid another |. way The, we alusue, Mediterranean, bacame.a. Chola 
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perintendent of bate was ene as in Kauti- 
lya’s language known as Zartka.1* Nor are 
any facts available as to the organization of 
Devapila’s extensive campaigns by which he 
compelled entire Northern India from sea to 
sea to pay tribute to Bengal. The name of . 
one general can be wrung out of the inscrip- 
tions, that of Someshvara, the son of the 
Premier, Darbha-pani. For obvious reasons 
Bengal has always had a boat service attached 
tothe army. Under the Sena Emperors (1063- 
1200), as under the Palas, wau-va/a (naval 
force) was an important: arm of the military 
establishment.t® 

It is. known, among archeologists today 
that during the tenth century there was a 
series of triangular conflicts'* between ‘the 
ambitious digvijayee monarchs of Bengal, 
Upper India and the Deccan. But the mili- 
tary achievements of the Goorjara-Prateehira 
and Rashtra-koota sérva-bhaumas are as un- 
illumined, so far as the details of fieldwork, 
training of officers, commissariat or trans- 
port service are considered, as those of the 
Palas. | 

The army of the Chola Empire in south- 
ern India appears to have been divided into 
sections according to the kind of arms they 
carried, and according as they were mounted 
or otherwise.25> ‘There were the “chosen 
horsemen” and the “chosen infantry” of the 
“right hand”, i. e., the infantry recruited from 
the artisan class. Among the commanders 
of the elephant corps we find the names of a 
few princes. According to the plan of cities 
with which early Tamil literature makes us 
familiar, young recruits to the army received 
military training In quarters specially set 
apart for them outside the city. Conj eeveram,? ® 
for instance, had an “outer city” with open 


_ spaces that were reserved for breaking the 


The grounds 
parade and 


war elephants and horses. 
were utilized also for drill, 
manceuvres. 

The Chola Emperors had a powerful navy. 
With its aid Raja-raja the-Great (984+1018) 
destroyed the fleet of the rival Chera State on 
the west coast, and annexed Ceylon to his 
empire, which eventually embraced the whole 
of modern Madras Presidency, Mysore, and 
southern half.of Orissa. The army and navy 
of Rajendra- chola (1018-1035) won a pans 
Indian and even extra- Indian reputation on 
accaunt of his numerous successful campaigns. 
In his time the Bay of Bengal, a Indian; — 





naval engagements brought about the conquest 
of “countless old islands,” viz., the Laccadives 
and the Maldives. He crossed the Bay over 
to the Burmese side and captured the king- 
dom of Prome or Pegu. His navy annexed 
alsd the Nicobar and Andaman Islands. Light- 
houses were constructed at the leading ports 
of the Chola Empire.*? 

Bana tells us in his biographical story- 
book, the Harsha-chartta 18 that Emperor 
Harsha made his deduf with a’ solemn vow. 
“How can I rest,’ declared. this gijzgeeshu 
(aspirant to world-conquest) of the seventh 
century, “so long as my feet are not besmear- 
ed with an ointment found in every continent, 
consisting of the light of precious stones in 
the diadems of all kings?” Accordingly in 
606 he set out on his career of triumph ; and 
we know from Hiuen Thsang the figures as to 
the strength of Harsha’s army at two dates. 
It was at the head of 50,000 infantry, 20,000 
cavalry, and 5,000 elephants that the Var- 
dhana hero went forth “conquering and to 
conquer.” But by the end of his first period 
of campaigns, continuously spread over five 
years and a half during which he brought 
Northern India to subjection, he was in com- 
mand of 100,000 cavalry and 60,000 ele- 
phants.21° From Bana’s story we know, 
further, that Koontala was a chief officer of 
the Vardhana cavalry, Simha-nada was, a 
senapati (general), Avanti was the stpreme 
minister of war and peace, and Skanda- 
goopta was commandant of the whole ele- 
phant troop. 


But the powerful army of Harsha-vardha- 
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ari 
‘chariots, and elephants. The elephants weres 
covered with strong armour and their tusks% 
were provided with sharp spurs. The cha. 
riots were drawn by four horses abreast% 


Two attendants drove the chariots accordiggam 












to the command of the leader who soea 
between. The general issued orders frome 
his chariot, and was surrounded by a bodyaa 
of guards who kept close to his chariot 
wheels. ee. 

The cavalry spread themselves. in frontea 
to resist an attack, and in case of defeat 
they carried orders to and fro. The infantea 
by their quick movements contributed to theca 
defense. They carried a long spear andaan 
great shield ; sometimes they held a sword. .one% 
sabre and advanced to the front with impetis 4 
osity. All their weapons were sharp ands 
pointed. es 
ee 


"es 


requirements of the service ; they were pres 


Pre of * on Re 
mised certain payments and were publici 4 
enrolled. meee 


dominions of the Deccan had for centuries? 
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From the accounts of Greek and Roman is 
writers it would appear that in ancient times 
the Punjab was, what Bengal has always been, 3 
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made up the fleet 800 to 2, 
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A “Gulf. 25 It is said that 4,000 Hindu boats 
Be had been assembled on the Indus to resist the 
~. earlier invasion of India by Semiramis, the 
=; Assyrian queen, and also that in much later 
«times Mahmud the Moslem invader had to 
= encounter the measures of national defense 
#:. organized by a Punjab fleet of the same 
e. < strength.28 

~ The gallant resistance offered by the 
Pe. nations of India, both single and united, to 
the all-sweeping raid of Alaxender, is ob- 
viously an important event in the annals of 
‘the Hindu army. The ancient European 
:., historians of that invasion furnish us with some 
< figures about the troops of the various states 
~ that stood in the way of the Macedonian’s 
‘penetration into the Indo-Gangetic plains. 
.. The first formidable opposition came from the 
- Assakenoi of Afghanistan. They defended. 
their fort at Massaga with 30,000 infantry, 
‘20,000 cavalry, and 30 elephants.27 The 
Be. next defendant of Hindu freedom was Poros, 
& z ruler of the Punjab between the Hydaspes 
$i- (Jhelum) and the Akesines (Chenub).*° 

x Poros opposed Alexander with an arm 
2. over 50,000 strong. At the battle of the 
g. _Hydaspes (July B.C. 326) the centre of the 
Hindu army was occupied by 200 elephants _ 
e „stationed at intervals of a hundred feet from 
#.one another and probably in eight ranks. 
A 

E The infantry numbering 60,000 were placed 
os behind the elephant corps, but with fles 
> pushed forward between the elephants. 
E- There were 3,000 cavalry and 1,000 chariots. 
fo to defend the flanks. The vyooha or battle 
1 order of this force resembled a Cre says 
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a | aed the lines of wall Heiwech tower 
Ee and tower.? 

. The spirit of the Macedonians was abated, 
‘e says Plutarch, by the combat with Poros, and 
i By thoy resolved not to proceed any further in 
P India. It was with extreme difficulty that 
sf they had succeeded in defeating the small 
army of the Punjab hero. They, therefore, 
a Z opposed their chief with the greatest firmness 
& when they came to learn that the monarch of 
a the farthest east on the banks of the Ganges 
a was ready to fight the foreign aggressor with 
4 "80,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 8,000 chariots 
A and 6,000 elephants. But before Alexander 


A p could finally retire from the Punjab he had to 
¿contest his way. through every inch of the 
G lower Indus, oe 


a Bese and severe 
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republics. The Agalassoi met him with 40,000 
The most warlike of 
these autonomous, non-monarchical nations 
were the Malloi or Malavas. At the present’ 
juncture they happended to contract an 
alliance with the kKshoodrakas, their sworn 
enemies for ages. The combined armies 
amounted to 90,000 infantry, 10,000 -cavalry 
and goo-chariots.24 During this period the 
shaft used by the Indian archers was three 
yards long. Nothing could resist their shot, 
says Arrian,®* “neither shield nor breast- 
plate, for any stronger defense, if such 
there be.” 

The mind of military India quickly shook 
off the nightmare of Macedonian invasion 
(B. C. 327-324). Nay, Hindus lost no time 
in rising to liberate the Punjab from the yoke 
of Alexander’s army of occupation. (B.C. 322). 
The force that accomplished this expulsion of 
European garrisons from the “land of the five 
rivers” was the nucleus of what in a decade 
or two developed into the standing army “on 
daily pay,” as Pliny puts it, of Chandra-goopta, 
the founder of the Maurya House of the 
Magadhan Empire. And when Seleukos the 
Greco-Syrian had to submit to the Hindu 
monarch and cede Afghanistan and Baluchistan . 
to the victor (B.C. 303), the Maurya army was 
composed of 600,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, 
9,000 elephants and about 8,000 chariots.33 
Excluding followers and attendants, but 
including the archers, three on each elephant, 
and two fighting men on each chariot, the 
whole army consisted of .690,000 men. The 
exact figures of the Maurya naval force are 
not forthcoming yet. 

Let us here place the military facts from 
the side of European imperialism. The 
temporary national militias of republican 
Rome became a “standing army” for the first 
time under Augustus.2* He bequeathed to 
Tiberius (A.D. 14-37) probably the largest 
army that Imperial Rome ever commanded. 


Besides the praetorian guards and three fleets 


it was made up of. 25 legions (of Roman 
troops) and 25 legions of auxilia (i. e, 
soldiers furnished by foreign dependents and 
allies, like the Imperial Service Troops of the 
feudatory or protected states in PoE India). 
And the total force numbered 320,000.58 It 


is clear that the Maurya Gael Staff had the 


ability to drill, ae finance and manipulate. . 
mone than double the man-power of the — 


ms good _ percentage Ob the | national: 







THE WAR- OFFICE OF HINDU EMPIRES 


revenues must have been ear-marked for the 
army and navy by the Mauryas. The fighting 
men were maintained, as Megasthenes*° 
records, at the king's expehse and were 
always ready, when occasion called, to take 
the field. And the pay was so liberal in 
Arrian’s estimation that they could “with ease 
maintain themselves and others besides.”57 

The Supreme War Office of the Mauryas 


was administered by a council of thirty © 


members.*® This consisted of six boards, 
with five members to each Army and 
admiralty formed the joint charge of one of 
these boards. The second board looked after 
supply, comprehending transport, commis- 
sariat and war service. It was responsible 
for the bullock trains that were used for 
“transporting the engines of war, food for the 
soldiers, provender for the cattle, and other 
military requisites,” It had to furnish the 
servants who beat the drum and others who 
carried gongs, grooms also for the horses and 
mechanists and their assistants. To the sound 
of the gong they sent out foragers to bring in 
grass and by a system of rewards and punish- 
ments ensured the work being done with 
dispatch and s safety. Another board was in 
charge of the infantry. Cavalry, war-chariots 
and “elephants were likewise entrusted to 
three separate boards. 

There were royal stables for the horses 
and elephants and also a royal magazine for 
the arms because the soldier had to return his 
army to the magazine and his horse and his 
elephant to the stables. The chariots were 
drawn on the march by oxen, but the horses 
were led along by a halter that their legs 
might not be galled and inflamed, nor their 
spirits damped by drawing chariots. In 
addition to the charioteer there were two 
fighting men who sat up in the chariot beside 
him. The war elephant carried four men, 
three who shot arrows, and the driver. 

The naval arm of the Maurya war office 


was as minutely looked after as the military. 


The xdvadhyaksha or superintendent of ships 
and boats dealt with all matters relating to na- 
vigation, not only of oceans but also of river 
and lakes, natural and artificial. His function 
combined the supervision of fleets for riparian 
or maritime warfare with the administration 
of customs and harbor laws.?°® 

The center of eight hundred villages in the 


Maurya Empire was the seat of a fortyess 
cal 


sheet if the finance minister 
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fortress called en oe was constructed. 
in the center of four hundred villages. Two? 
hundred villages had at their center a fortress 
called s£hdrvdtika. And a fortress called 
samgrahana was situated at the center of tens 
villages. Such is the strategic scheme off 
fortifications described in the Artha-shastra. od 
From the military standpoint then, or ratier” 
from the angle of national defense, the Maurya’ 
Empire was a thorough federation de: P 
empire, ie, af centralized organization - oR 
states or provinces. And it served to furnish 
all future empire-builders with the . prototype 
of a perfect system of “preparedness” thats 
might be thé solid basis of effectual pax sdrvaqg 
bhaumica (peace of the world-state). a 
And in this Maurya achievement ofi 
imperial nationalism is to be found the nucleus’: 
of the code of duties by which Vira-sena, t 
the commander of the Soonga fortress on the. i 
banks of the Narmada, was guided towards; 
the end of the second century B. C., as well asi 
of the military manuals that were in use‘ 
among the officers of the Vardhana general; 
Skanda-goopta, in the seventh century A.D," 
The curriculum of studies inthe war academies, 
of Bengal under the administration of General:. 
Someshvara (ninth century) must likewise. 
have accorded a prominent place to the: 
military institutions and practices described: 
by Kanutilya. And these were no doub: 
adapted with modifications to the local condi; 
tions of the Gangetic Delta by Vallala Sena’ 4 
war- minister Hari-ghosha in the twelfth] 
century.*? 2 
For want of positive evidence it is note 
possible yet to single out a Gustavus Adolphus. 
of ancient India as ¢he genius of Hindu‘: 
military science and art from among the score: 
of “world-conquerors” down to the Gangai-. 
konda Chola (1013-1108). Nor can any of the“ 
extant Sanskrit texts on war-office þe“ 
definitely fathered on one or other of the: 
historic emperors, generals, or presidents of) 
military colleges. But to all writers‘? _ on. 
strategy, tactics, battle-array, fortification, and’ i 
arms and accoutrements, whether for the* 
dhanoor-vedas and neeti-shastras or tor the’ : 
Manu-Samhita and the Mahabharata, the: 
military and naval chapters of the Agi 
shastra must t have been buf B of 
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measures to intimidate him. He wrote on 8rd. 
March 1799 to Captain Kirkpatrick +~— 
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Berar. The moment appears to approach when 
the advantage to be derived from the connec- 
tion with the Court of Nagpur may become 
highly important in the scale of ‘our political 
relation.’ It would be desirable to cement this 
connection through the means of the Court of 
Hyderabad ; and perhaps ultimately, to form a 
defensive alliance, of which Scindia as wellas 
Tippoo should be the object.... ...Until the 
war with Mysore should be brought ‘to conclu- 
sion, it will not be prudent to undertake any 
hostile operations against Scindia,” 

The man chosen for the purpose of acting the 
part of emissary at the Court of the Rajah of 
Berar, was Mr. Colebrooke, afterwards well 
known as the great Sanskrit scholar. In a 
letter to him enclosed in the Governor-General’s 
letter to`Captain Kirkpatrick ofthe 3rd March 
1799, he was told :— 

“My verbal instruction to you on your de- 
parture from Fort William, proceeded no further 
than to direct you to endeavour to ascertain 
and report to me the character, disposition, 
views and interests of the Rajah of Berar; the 
nature and extent of his resources and military 
force, and the best means of availing ourselves 
of his alliance, in the event of hostilities, either 
with Zemaun Shah or Tippoo Sultan. 

“The local position of the Rajah’s territories 
appears to render him a- peculiarly serviceable 
ally against Daulat Rao Scindhia,.......c008 
therefore wish you to turn your attention 
immediately to the consideration of a treaty of 
defensive alliance, against the detected projects 
of Scindhiah, + between the Rajah of Berar, the 
Nizam, and the Company, with power to the 
‘Peishwa to accede to it whenever he shall think 
fit. 
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“However evident the hostile designs of 
Scindhiah may be, in the actual'state of affairs, 
it is not prudent to propose tothe Rajah of 
Berar, or even to the Peishwa or to the Nizam, 
a treaty of defence nominally against Scindhia. 
Even the preliminary measures for ascertaining 
the disposition of the Rajah of Berar on this 
subject, must be taken with the greatest cau- 
lie The object of our apprehension should 

appear to be Tippoo Sultan ; and although ' any 

er enemy of the contracting powers’ may be 
pened | in general terms, no suggestion should 
yet be given by which the name of Scindia could 
be brought into question......... 

“A treaty might, therefore, be proposed to 
the Rajah, the immediate and ostensible object 
of which should be to strengthen and define his 
defensive engagements against Tippoo Sultan but 
the terms of which should be such as to admit 
the insertion of Scindhia’s name, if such a 
measure should become necessary previously to 


the conclusion of the treaty.” 





Atthe same time Lord Mornington kept a 


7 lange forse facing the frontiers of Scindia’s dori- 





in. Hindustan. ca his . - letter _to 
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‘afford his aid. In these replies Bajee Rao had: 
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Colonel Palmer frorh Fort St. George, 3rd March’ A 
1799, he wrote :— i 
“The considerable force now under the com.’ E 
mand of Sir James Craig, will remain assembled “3 
on the frontier of Oude, and I should hope that. É 
thé knowledge of that circumstance would’. ig 


ne 


prevent Scindhiah or Amvajee from making any 7 
movements, ofa hostile tendency, to the “inter: y 
ests of the Company.” | 
All these measures made Scindia believe that: r 
the British meant invadmg his territoriés. Sa: 
he left Poona and returned to Hindustan. Ales; is 


+ 


though there is no evidence, yet it is quite, A 


possible that he harboured designs not quite: 
favorable to the interests of the ‘Company. Tt a 
was in this way, that Lord Mornington suc." at 
ceeded in detaching the Peishwa from, Scindia. . i 
It was the object of the Governor-General to 
keep the Marathas neutral, and he succeeded in”: 
this also. For the reason stated before, he does. 
not seem to have been particularly anxious to. oe 
have the Marathas to co-operate with him in}: 
his war with Tippoo. a 
Lord Mornington’s 


cc 


chief argument fors 


‘forcing the Subsidiary Alliance on the Nizam and < 


ar 
trying to do the same on the Peishwa was, that, ` i 
in an event of war with Tippoo, these two allies” as 
of the Christians would not be able- to renderi 
any assistance to the Company, It hag 4 
already been said that no occasion had arisen a 
to test the correctness or otherwise of this.: z$ 
opinion of the Governor-General, The Nizam, 
of course, had now entered into the Subsidiary... sa 
Alliance. But the Peishwa had not as yet dong.) 
so and he was in a position to afford assistance.’ 
to the Company. Captain Grant Duff writes :— a 
“The Marathas naturally viewed this treaty; F 
(of the Nizam) with much jealousy, and thei $ 
Peishwa, on being urged by the British agent to, 
conclude a similar one, evaded the subject by an~ 
assurance that he would faithfully execute thes 
conditions of subsisting engagements, and, on: 2 
the prospect ofa war with Tippoo, promised to. 
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followed the opinion and advices, of Nana: : 
Furnawees. * * * Nana Furnawees recom-,. yi 


mended that Appa Shaheb, the son of Puresh- : 


ram Bhow, should be appointed to command ` 
the contingent intended to co-operate with the 
English ; and in the present exigency proposed ~ f 
to “assemble it, by collecting the force under ` 
Dhondoo Punt Gokla, Sur-Subedar of the- 4 
Carnatic, the troops of Rastia Vinchorkur, and ` a 
all the horse which the Brahmin jaghirdars : < 
could raise. The necessities of the state, and the i 
presence of Sindia, precluded -the Peishwa froni 
recruiting his own army or detaching any part j 3 
of it from Poona. z 
“Appa Sahib refused the command, but the E 
offer having led to a reconciliation. between = 
Pureshram Bhow and Nana, the Bhow agreed.:.; is 
to head the contingent himself........ An Boll ; 











No project of Scindhia bag been aS. 
detected. | ty Toad A 
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detachment, similar to that formerly employed 


~ and under the command of the same officer was 
held in readiness to join Pureshram Bhow.” 


But all the preparations and the expenses 


` incurred by the great Nana were in vain. The 
= Governor-General would have nothing to do 


© with the Maratha contingent, © The 


reasons 


- assigned by Captain Grant Duff for the Gover- 
_ nor-General’s refusal do not seem to ts to be 


:. the real ones. 


- against Tippoo, his 


| He writes :— l 
“After the English had commenced hostilities 
envoys were publicly 


received at Poona although repeated remons- 
: trances were made on the subject by the British 


"fs 
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Resident. 
: was intimated to Colonel Palmer, on the 
49th March, they retired only to Kirwee, a 
-= village 25 miles South of Poona. 
~ Palmer at first supposed that the detention of 
^ the Wukeels was a mere repetition of the formal 


Even after their formal dismissal 


Colonel 


. plan of obtaining a sum of money, on a false 


pretence of neutrality or aid. The British 


© Resident knew that Bajee Rao had received 13 
«lakhs of Rupees from Tippoo, to which Scindia 
Was privy, but it was not known at that time 


to Nana Furnawees; and when the Governor- 


General noticed the conduct of the Court of 


“.Poona, by simply countermanding the detach- 
=- ment which bad been prepared to accompany 
= Pureshram Bhow, Nana Furnawees could not 
: comprehend the reason.” a 


aoe 


< Regarding his Intelligence 
“Bal Gangadhar Tilak, than whom there is 


The story of the Peishwa receiving 13 lakhs 


- of rupees from- Tippoo, without the knowledge 
of the astute Nana Fadnavis, whose Intelligence 
~“ Department was the most perfect in India, 
‘““earries the stamp of improbability on its face, 


Department Mr, 


« no better authority on the life and times of 
“*Nana Fadnavis, writes :— 


“He was a past master in the art of getting 


: l Speedy and reliable information from every part 
Ö 


the country. He commanded the means of 


“o kpowing, while sitting in his room everything, 
“of importance that was occurring from day to 


: i ak The Mahvatta for March roth, TQoo., 


a 
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Fa day at the different royal courts of India. The 
-working of his Intelligence Department was so 


perfect that halfa dozen or dozen accounts of 


“every important occurrence in any part of the 
- country reached him from different sources with- 
in a reasonable time; so that, sitting in his 
chamber, Nana could easily judge of the corro- 
:»-porative value of the different ‘versions and 
¿arrive at a conclusion which was. nearer truth 
> than any single one of these accounts.” * 
i>. So we are fully justified in looking upon the 
= stor 

~ the Resident to prejudice the Governor-General 
against the Peishwa. Colonel Palmer did not 
| succeed in forcing the scheme of Subsidiary Al- 
> Hance on the Peishwa. He was, therefore, trying 
i to widen the gulf between the Peishwa and the 


of the 13 Lakhs as a pure fabrication of 
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-~ present case. The connection 
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British Government. All sorts of stories based 
on idle rumours calculated to discredit the 
Peishwa were reported by him to the Governor- 
General. And at last he succeeded in inducing 
the Governor-General to decline to accept the 
offer of assistance by the Peishwa. ; 

Grant Duff is mistaken in writing that the 
Governor-General countermanded the detach- 
ment which had been prepared to “accompany 
Pureshram Bhow” because of the rumoured in- 
trigue of the Peishwa with Tippoo. Lord Morn- 
ington had no idea of the imtrigue till Colonel 
Palmer wrote to him about it in his letter dated 
Poona, April 8, 1799. | 

But this letter was written five days after the 
Governor-General had officially declined the 
Peishwa’s offer. Dating his letter from Fort St. 
George, 8rd April 1799, Lord Mornington 
wrote to Col. Palmer :— . 

“The reasons which induced me to order the 
recall of the detachment must be obvious to 
the durbar of Poonah; and, I imagine they had 
already been fully stated to you,” 

The letter is a long one, and his lordship, 
who never acted on the saying that “Brevity ts 
the soul of wit,’? has introduced in it a great 
deal of irrelevant and unnecessary matters. In 
searching for the reasons of recall we nowhere 
find any allusion to the story of 13 lakhs of ru- 
pees, which, it was alleged, the Peishwa had 
taken from Tippoo, or the alleged intrigue of the 
Peishwa with the Muhammadan prince. After 
carefully analysing the whole letter, we hit upon 
two reasons which seemed to have induced the 
Governor-General to decline the Peishwa’s offer. 
One of the reasons was the delay on the part of 
the Peishwa, in furnishing the necessary funds for 
the detachment. To quote the Governor-Gener- 
al’s own words :—~ 


“Every artifice of vexatious delay has been 
employed to frustrate the necessary means of 
enabling the detachment to move from Jyeghur. 
«The necessary funds for its subsistence have 
been neglected.” | 

This does not appear to have been a reason 
of any importance to have induced the Governor- 
General to decline the offer. It does not even 
seem to be correct that the necessary funds were 
neglected. Had it been so, the Governor-General’s 
order in countermanding the detachment would 
not have taken Nana by surprise, as stated by 
Captain Grant Duf. 

The second reason assigned for countermand- 
ing the detachment appears to be ‘‘the detention 
of Sultan’s Vakeels at Poonah, in contempt of 
my ( Lord Mornington’s ) repeated remonstran- 
ces.” This appears to us to be merely a pretext 
and not a valid reason for declining the offer. 
The Governor-General did not take into due 
consideration the arguments of Nana, He 
writes :—~ 


_ “The arguments of Nana, drawn from’ the 
lagt war with Mysore, are not applicable to the 
between ` the. 
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Courts of Poonah and the Company had not 
at that time been so defined and cemented as to 
render the admission of Vakeels from Tippoo 

* Sultan incompatible with the spirit of the sub- 
sisting treaties.”’ . 

It was convenient for Lord Mornington 
to .ignore the customs and etiquette 
of the Courts of Asiatic Princes observed 
since time immemorial. But the Peishwa’s 
Court went even to the length of dimissing 
Tippoo’s Vakeels from Poona in order 
to oblige the Governor-General. Even this formal 
dismissal did not satisfy the Resident at 
Poonah, He reported to the Governor-General 
that these Vakeels “only retired to Kirwee, a 
village 25 miles south of Poonah.” Their 
formal dismissal and denial of official recogni- 
tion to them should have been considered as 
evidence of the Peishwa’s good faith in carrying 
out the wishes of the Governor-General. As 
private individuals, they had every tight to 
remain in any part of the Peishwa’s territories. 
Nana Fadnavis was now the Peishwa’s 
minister. That he knew not of the detention ef 
Vakeels in the Peishwa’s dominion, exonerates 
the Peishwa’s Court from the accusation of 
ʻa violation of faith’. Colonel Palmer, in his 
letter of April 8th, 1799, writes to Lord Morn- 
ington that Nana “was uninformed of any 
reasons for the detention of Tippoo’s) Vakeels 
after they left Poonah, except such as they 
assigned themselves, which were the want of 
carriage and dangers of the road.” These were 
sufficient reasons to have carried weight with 
any unprejudiced mind. ~ 

It has been already said above that the real 
reason which led the Governor-General to de~ 
cline the Peishwa’s offer of aid seems to have 
been the jealousy of the dangerous proportions 
which the power of the Marathas had assumed. 
It has also been said that after the Nizam had 
been forced to lose his independence and when 
the Governor-General made up his mind to go 
to war with Tippoo, he did not consider it 
necessary to press the Peishwa to render him 
any assistance. This is borne out by the Go- 
vernor-General himself. In his letter to Colonel 













































who had not as yet fulfilled all the terms of the 
Treaty of Khurdala, and to assist Tippoo 
against the allied forces of the British and the 
Nizam. It might have been the policy of Doulat 
Rao Scindia. Of this however, as said befor®, 
there is no evidence. But when the Marathas’ 
saw that it was hopeless to attack the Nizam’ 
and go to the assistance of Tippoo, the Peishwa, 
under the guidance of Nana Fadnavis agree 
to furnish a contingent to co-operate with these 
Company’s troops against Tippoo. At first% 
Lord Mornington acceded to the proposal" 
But almost atthe eleventh hour he declined thé 
offer. Lord Mornington, according to his own} 
showing, was never very solicitous of the Fei 3% 
shwa’s aid. And now circumstances had so far’. 
occurred to his favor that he could afford ta» 
decline the proffered aid of the Peishwa. Doula t% 
Rao Scindia had returned to Hindustan, which’; #4 
had the effect of keeping the Marathas nentral..“% 
Moreover, in all the arguments with Tippoo, ii 
that prince had been worsted. So, after putting. 


Y 


the Peishwa to all the unnecessary expensé?s 
Lord Mornington declined his offer of aid +3 
and in so doing he wrote to Col. Palmer on: 
3rd April 1799, from Fort St. George < 2g 
“My confident expectation is, that the allies: 
will speedily reduce the vindictive spirit of 3% 
Tippoo Sultan to submission without the aid of sà 
the Peishwa.” Here at least, Lord Mornings +? 
ton states the real reason which prompted him : 
to decline the Peishwa’s offer of aid. Peas 
But Seringapatam had not yet fallen ; Tippooy.@ 
had not yet been slain or taken prisoner. It% 
was possible for the Peishwa to do a greats 
deal of misghief and annoy the Company ané*& 
their allies. Hence it was a stroke of diplomacy "z 
and manifestation of the spirit of perfide albion ig 
to feed the mind of the Peishwa with false tih 
hopes. Lord Mornington wrote to Colonel-%% 
Palmer that “notwithstanding the perverse :% 
and forbidden policy of the Court of Poonah, + 
I shall not fail to secure for the Peishwa an: 
equal participation with the other allies in any :*4 
cessions which may be enforced trom Tippoo “t 
Sultan. J authorize you to make this declara- “$ 
tion, in the most unequivocal terms, to the Pei-* 
shwa and to Nana. If even this declaration: 
shall fail to excite the Peishwa to employ every. 
practicable effort to fulfil his defensive eni w 
gagements with the Company, I trust it will, att% 
least, serve to prove the disinterested attach- 
ment of the British Government to every ; 
branch of the triple alliance.” i 
A few words in the above extracts have been 
put in italics to show that Lord Mornington 
did not attach any conditions ‘to secure for the 
Peishwa, an equal participation in the cession 
enforced from Tippoo.’ But with the Governor: 
General the most unequivocal terms bore other- ma 


t 


significance. Ip meant, in plain language, ‘bad 3a 
faith’. P l ' EETAS git 
_. Seringapatam was after. alls 


ppop was- also Slainz:: BU eCe 
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the 4th May 1799. But before the news, of 
othe fall of Seringapatam could have reached 
the Peishwa, he had once more offered his 
assistance to the Company. 
under Pureshram Bhow was not yet broken up 
and he thought that perhaps it might with 


advantage co-operate with the British against 


Tippoo. The Governor-General not only curtly 
refused that offer, but attributed improper and 
unjust motives to the Peishwa for so doing. 
Dating his letter from Fort St. George, 23rd 
May, 1799, Lord Mornington wrote to the 
Resident at. Poona :— 

“The 


. cence of. Scindhia, and by the orders which you 
`. state to have been forwarded ‘to Pureshram 
Bhow appears to me very suspicious. It'is 
possible that before the 10th of May, the 
Peishwa might have been apprised of the fall of 
- Seringapatam; and his own preparations 
together with the orders of Pureshram Bhow, 
. may have been intended to favor the seige of 
’ Bednore, or of some other part of the late 
' Tippoo Sultan’s dominions, with the view of 
- securing the dominions seized in defiance of the 
consent of the Company and of the Nizam.” 

In those days there were no telegraphs and 
“mo railways. It was therefore perfectly impos- 
-sible for the Peishwa-to have been apprised of 
= the fall of Seringapatam ‘before the 10th of 
May.’ It was also equally impossible for Scindia 
> to know of the fate of Seringapatam before 
< that date. As to the motives which the 
© Governor-General attributed to the Peishwa’s 
- ‘preparations together with the orders to 
- Pureshram Bhow,’ itis only necessary to say 
. that if the British did not go to war with 
. Tippoo from a superiluity of unselfishness, or 

for no end, they should not have expected the 
_ Marathas to render them assistance without 
~ receiving any ‘reward. But the Governor- 
| General did not stop by merely questioning the 
= motives of the Peishwa, but for the first time 
‘in his official correspondence, he charged the 
< Peishwa with ‘treachery’. 

He wrote to Colonel Palmer :— 
. “I desire that you will take the most effectual 
- measures in your power to discover the inten- 
. tions of the Peishwa with respect to the 
*. treacherous designs which I apprehended him 
` to have formed ; and that you will employ such 
. tepresentations or other means as may appear 
to you most likely to prevent the execution of 
. this design, if really entertained.” l 
= This was, ofcourse the diplomatic way of 
ordering the Resident to fabricate, if necessary, 
evidence to incrimmate the Peishwa. And the 
© Resident gladdened the heart of Lord Morning- 
ton by so doing. As a pretext for not fulfilling 
the promise made to the Peishwa, the British 
< Invented ‘the treacherous design’ of that Hindu 
.. sovereign. If there was ‘treacherous design’ 


His contingent. 


| Peishwa’s sudden determination to 
_take the field accompanied by the tacit acquies- 


„ ou anyone’s part, it was that of the Company’s _ 
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servants ‘themselves. This imputation of 
‘treacherous design’ to the Peishwa reminds one 
of Schophenheur’s saying that “it is generally 
the old story of the dog barking at its own , 
image, it is himself that he sees and not another 
as he fancies.” . 

As said before, the promised cession of a 
portion .of the conquered territory to the 
Peishwa was quite unconditional, But this 
promise, it appears, was made to keep the 
Marathas quiet and neutral. When this object 
had been’ gained and when Tippoo had-.been 
slain and Seringapatam had fallen, the Gover- 
nor-General wrote to the Resident at Poona, 
on ‘the 28rd May, 1799, that “previously to 
the cession of any portion of territory to 
the Peishwa, I should wish to endeavour to 
accomplish the whole of the arrangement con- 
tained in any instructions to you of the 8th 
July, 1798. And I desire to learn from you, 
without delay, whether a renewal of those 
propositions under the present circumstances of 
affairs would prove acceptable to the Court of 
Poonah.”’ 

Nana Fadnavis knew the perfidious character 
of the Europeans of his day. Twenty years had 
not yet rolled their course since Nana Fad- 
navis had reasons to be disgusted with the con- 
duct of the Europeans for their remarkable 
capacity for chicanery and perfidy and their 
utter contempt for justice and fairplay. He was 
a Hindu of the old type and was nurtured on 
the traditions of the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata.: Twenty years served to strengthen 
his conviction that the ‘ways of the Europeans 
were unfair and wily.’ But he was not quite 
prepared to believe that the Governor-General 
would unblushingly violate his most solemn 
promise and withhold the cession of the conquer- 
ed territory. | 

The principal reason assigned by Lord Morn- 
ington on his arrival in India for trying to 
enforce the scheme of Subsidiary Alliance on the 
Peishwa, was based on his presumption that 
in the event ofa war with Tippoo, the Peishwa 
would not be able to fulfil the conditions re- 
quired of him as those of an ally. But that his 
presumption was totally groundless was proved 
by the fact that the Peishwa offered a contin- 
gent'to co-operate with the Company’s troops 
against Tippoo. The Governor-General’s calcu- 
lation being falsified ‘by the recent events, he 
evaded the non-fulfilment of his unconditional 
promise by starting other objections. 


Twenty years before, Nana Fadnavis had 
asked all the dependent princes of India to 
combine against the Europeans. Even the 
Moghul Emperor was approached to lend 
countenance to his scheme of a general alliance 
of all the independent powers of India against 
the wily and perfidious Europeans. He had 
supceeded so far that the then Governog General _ 
of India was obliged to sue for peace on the 
terms dictated to him by Nana, But those ; 
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HOW THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY ENSNARED THE PEISHWA 


twenty years had made a great difference in the 
History of India. The Nizam was now virtually 
a prisoner of the Europeans. . The principality 
raised by Haidar was now in-the hands of the 
Europeans who were on the frontiers of the 
Marathas. But the great Nana did not still 
despair. He thought that the Marathas alone 
were capable of coping with the Europeans and 
their new allies. Of course, he did not cease 
pressing the Governor-General .to fulfil his 
promise regarding the cession of a portion of 
the conquered territory to the Peishwa. He 
would not agree to the conditions which the 
Governor-General now tried to impose on the 
Peishwa, previous to ceding him any portion of 
the late Tippoo’s dominions, But when he saw 
that the faithless .Governor-General did not 
mean to fulfil his promise, he tried to unite the 
Maratha confederates and with their help 
attack Nizam Ally and tHe English. The 
nucleus of an army for these operations, he 
possessed in the force under -Pureshram Bhow, 
previously intended to co-operate with the allies 
against Tippoo. 

But unfortunately he did not succeed in his 
attempt. There were not only distractions in 
his dominions, to which reference will be 
presently made but there wasformidable disturb- 
ance in the southern Maratha country. The 
Jagheerdars of that part of the Maratha 
Empire, had rebelled against the authority of 
Peishwa. Itis a noteworthy fact, that these 
Jagheerdars of the southern Maratha country 
should have raised the standard of rebellion 
soon after the English had taken possession of 
Tippoo’s dominions. Does not this very fact 
suggest that their disaffection and discontent 
were probably encouraged by the Europeans 
who also in all probability instigated them to 
rebel against the Peishwa? . 


_ When Lord Mornington declared hostilities 
against Tippoo, he appointed a commission: for 
the upon of encouraging “‘the tributaries, prin- 
cipal officers, and other subjects of Tippoo Sultan 
to throw off the authority of that prince.” After 
the fall of Seringapatam and death of Tippoo, 
three out of the five members of the commission, 
were still in Mysore. These three were Lor 

Mornington’s brother Col. Arthur Wellesley 
(afterwards Duke of Wellington), Col. Barry 
Close and Captain (afterwards Sir John) Mal- 
colm. They were members of another commis- 
sion appointed for the settlement of the Mysore 
territory. Arthur Wellesley was made the Gover- 
nor of Mysore. Itis only necessary to make a 


passing allusion to the appointment of Col. . 


Wellesley. No fair-minded writer has ever justified 
this appointment. It was a jobbery of the worst 
type perpetrated by the Governor-General. Sir 
David Baird had superior claims to the appoint- 
ment. Inthe Calcutta Review for July, 1857, 
Revd, Dr. Thomas Smith refers “to the slight 
supposed to have been cast upon SirDavid Baird 


‘by:his, exclusion from the Commission, and by - 


forward, though probably a blunt and brusque: ’ 
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the appointment of Col. Wellesley to the cong 
mand of the city, to which Baird was thoughts 
to have a superior claim. He writes:— Sas 


“We have no wishto revive this controversy; x 
but we do think itis scarcely fair to admit,-ag*¥ 
seems to be sometimes admitted as an clementia 
in the discussion, the subsequent career of Colo 
nel Wellesley. It is forgotten that the contro=%4 
versy took place in the eighteenth, not in the-.% 
nineteenth century: that the parties were notè; 
Sir David Baird and Colonel the Honourable’ *% 
Sir Arthur. Wellsley............. We have not been? 
quite convinced, either that Wellesley had show-7"3 
ed so pre-cininent qualifications, or Baird so-:z 
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striking disqualifiications as to justify the Gos: 
vernor-General passing over the fine old heroj? 
appointing his own brother.” a 


But itis not remembered by these writers” 
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that the business of the Commission mainly} 
consisted in corrupting, bribing and coercing, ¥ 
the adherents of Tippoo into submission. Sir?! 
David Baird was a gallant soldier; a straight-‘. 
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man, Hecould not have approved ofor carried: : 
out the crooked policy of the Governor-General...’ 
What wonder if the commissioners appointed for’ 
the settlement of the Mysore territory, extended: ' 
their field of work into the dominions of the: 
Peishwa bordering on Mysore? The very fact. <: 
of the rising ofthe southern Jagheerdars while: 
the Mysore Commission were in ‘the midst of% 
their labour would, as said before, point to the’? 
members of that commission probably having x 
a hand in encouraging these disturbances. ae 

Nana Fadnavis was therefore required, first 
of all, to set his own house, as it were, in order...” 
The force under Pureshram Bhow was despatch‘: 
ed to the Southern Maratha country to supii 
press the disturbances. But order and tran. 
quillity had not yet been restored in the terri-% 
tories of the Jagheerdars of the South, when `% 
death overtook Nana Fadnavis. This sad 3% 
event took place on 13th February, 1800.28 
His death was an irreparable loss to thet 
Marathas. With him passed away the dream # 
of the Marathas to regain their lost supremacy: 3 
in Indian politics. He was.the only man m? 
India to see through the designs of the crafty me; 
and faithless Europeans ofhis times. His death: 
therefore, was welcome to them. 3 “a 

But they did not yet breathe very freely, § 
Doulat Rao“ Scindia was still alive and was ië 
known to be a very ambitious prince. Without. ¿4 
curbing or reducing him, there was to be no. 
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peace for them.. Ever since his arrival in Indig iy 


Lord Mornigton had paid as much attention“), 
to reduce the power of Scindia as that of... 
Tippoo. He did not conceal this. He entered; 








Nagpoor to stir up the Raja. of Berar against 
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& directed against Scindia in order to induce 
him to return to Hindustan. When this was 
accomplished, that is, when Scindia had left 
ja the Deccan for Hindustan, Lord Mornington 
¿. entered into a fresh course of intrigues against 
* that prince and invented the pretext for so 
doing by stating that that prince had hos- 
~ tile intentions against the Company and their 
2 ales. The despatches of Lord Mornington 
< convince us that he had intended to go to 
¿war with Scindia-a long time before he declared 
= hostilities against Tippoo Sultan. He himself 
= went to Madras to be near the scene of opera- 
t: tions against Tippoo; leaving at Calcutta Sir 
yAlured Clarke, the 
* provisional Governor of Bengal. It was given 
iout that the stay in Calcutta of the Com- 
gegnander-in-Chief was necessary as Zemauu Shah 
had threatened an invasion of India. But 
itt Wasa mere pretext to cover the real design 
got the Governor-General to attack Scindia, 
BSAll his letters and despatches from Madras 
-prove this. In his private letter dated Fort 
Bet. George, March 3rd 1799 to Captain Kirk- 
ti patrick of Hyderabad, Lord Mornington 
eanformed him of the embassy which he had 
= @espatched to the Raja of Berar. This embassy 


Siwas sent “to form a defensive alliance, of which 


< oindhia as well as Tippoo should be the object.” 
ge fhe words in italics show his meaning very 
si tlearly. Again, dating from Fort St. George 
o.8th March, 1799, in his “private and secret” 
se tetter to Sir Alured Clarke, he wrote :—‘In 
Bevery private letter which I have written to you 
AA | have uniformly desired that a respect- 
Fable force should be maintained on that frontier, 

: possible designs of 
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kecwith a view to check the 
2 Dowlat Rao Scindhiah. 


& % ie % 


e.> “My wish is, that you should, without delay 
-yeassemble in Oude, such a force as you may 
decin adequate to the object in checking......the 
te-@bole of Scindhiah’s force if that chief should 
svreturn into Hindustan. You will also keep in 
= view the probability of early offensive opera- 
etions against. the dominions of Scindhiah.”’ 

$c The the Governor-General advised the Com- 
ander-in-Chief to tell horrid lies to Scindhia, 






Commander-in-Chief, as - 
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Ali from. Benares, to the probability of his 
attempting to join Zemaun Shah, and to the 
consequences which, that event might produce.”’ 

There are reasons to suspect that the distrac- 
tions which had taken place in the dominions of 
Scindia, even in the time of Madhoji, and that 
the feuds between Holkar and Scindia, were 
brought about by the exertions of the successive 
Governor-Generals from the time of-Sir John 
Macpherson. No previous Governor-General was 
so rash as to put this in black and white. But 
we must give credit to Lord Mornington for 
being an honest scoundrel. He wrote to Sir 
Alured Clarke :— i 

“If hostilities should commente... you 
will use every endeavour to excite the Rajpoots 
and other tributaries against Scindhiah, and to 
induce the Rajahs of Jynagur and Jodhpur to 
enter jealously into the war; you will at the 
same time take proper steps for supporting 


and encouraging the exertions of the partizans 


of the Bhyes and Lukwaji Dada, together with- 
all persons in the family or service of Scindhiah, 
who may be disaffected to his Government.” 

Here, after all, the cat is out of the bag or, 
rather, the murder is out. All the distractions 
and disorders which prevailed in the dominions 
of Scindia were most probably the doings of 
the Company’s servants. It isi probable that 
they instigated Yesvantrao Holkar to attack 
Scindia. Lord Mornington further wrote to Sir 
Alured Clarke :— 

“Tam equally satisfied of the policy of redu- 
cing the power of Scindhia, whenever the oppor- 
tunity shall appear advantageous. But while 
Scindhia shall remain in the Deccan, ‘and while 
our armies shall be engaged in war with Tippoo 
Sultan, Scindhia, will possess considerable means 
of embarassing us in that quarter; for this 
reason it is extremely desirable to avoid hosti- 
lities with him until either his return to Hindu- 
stan, or a peace with Tippoo Sultan shall place 
our affairs in a condition, which may enable us 
i punish the treachery of Scindhia, with more 
effect.’” 

_ But before we describe the measures adopted 
by the Governor-General to reduce the power of 
Scindia, it is necessary to advert to the occur- 





_ tor he wrote :— 7 rences at Poona after the death of Nana 
<=" “Then reassembling of the army may possibly Fadnavis. 
%-alarm Ambajee and Scindhiah, and an explana- (To be concluded.) 
Alon may be demanded of the motives of such a o 
& step. You will ascribe it to the escape of Vizier MARATHA. 
we 
TO MY GUEST 


3. Amid the happy grass, which, waving soft, 
3... Sighs a low music through the summer night, 
Sma. The wandering winds shall weave the melodies, 

= And dawns be tremulous with the birds’ delight ; 





Through the wood’s silences shall still go free, 

The rapture which deep-falling water sends ;—~ 

Thou dost but change the vesture, not the dream ;— 
' Find for thy fatherland the heart of friends. 


. .  Gegrrrupe BÖNE. 
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Earliest Reminiscence. 


‘T was sometime in 1867 that Ifirst saw 
Mano Mohan Ghose. He had, I believe, 
recently returned from -England. He 

was dressed not a la Anglice but in choga 
and chapkan which were made. of 
Cashmere shawl. The object that brought 
him to our house was one whereby hangs 
a thread of story of social progress in 
Bengal. A near relative of mine who was 
in Government service, was then animated 
by a burning enthusiasm for “female eman- 
cipation”, and he had found a congenial 
spirit in Mano Mohan Ghose. It was 
arranged between them that their wives 
should accompany him and a lady friend 
to a social party at the housé of Mr. Jus- 
tice J. B. Phear. Emancipation of women 
was in those days one of the war cries 
of young Bengal, and men like Mano 
Mohan Ghose and Satyendra Nath 
Tagore were among that early band 
of social warriors in Bengal. The young 
Bengal of a generation previous to the 
time I am speaking of had broken through 
the trammels of all prejudice regarding eat- 
ing and drinking. Many of them had dined 
at English hotels and with Englishmen 
at public dinners. That was then consider- 
ed a high achievement in Bengal in the do- 
main of social and moral reform. The 
Englishman was then young Bengals 
ideal and model in almost every particu- 
lars, small and great. The zenana was 
the butt of their attack and many of 
them were assailing it with might and 
main. Taking one’s wife to a party in an 
Englishman’s house was deemed an act of 
heroism and a practical proof of the fact 
that the zenana was in the course of being 
demolished. When Mano Mohan Ghose 
was visiting a distinguished English gentle- 
man, a,high official and a warm friend eof 


-the Indian people, like Justice Phear, with 
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three Bengali ladies; he evidently believed 
he was ushering in a reform which would, 
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before long be accepted by all India, and:. 


-remembering the brightness his face wore: 
at the moment, I can well imagine that it'¥ 
was a glow withthe light of the hope thats: 


he carried in his heart for the bright future: 


we 
we 
yes 
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of a socially reformed India. 


As a Champion of a Good Cause. 


A qtiarter of acentury ago the leaders : 
of educated Bengal fully believed in social: , 
intercourse between Europeans and Indians.. : 


It was an important article in the creed: 
of the Bengalee reformers of the generation’ ` 
now passing away to hope for the dawn `: 
of a social and political millenium through: 
the establishment of friendliness between: i 
Mano Mohan: 


Indians and Englishmen. 


he 


Ghose was conspicuous among those whe.” 
were animated by this belief and hope, * 
and his residence in Calcutta was the 
scene of a number of memorable evening . 
parties at which many European and’: 


Indian gentlemen and also some ladies of... 
both the races met, and inspired by the . 
example of their distinguished host and: : 
impelled as it were by the motive of the - 


SMe“ Be alent oy Li 


gathering, strove as best as’ they could, * 
by polite and respectful personal inter- »: 


course, to bridge the gulf that they feit. 


TER 


separated them. I once saw Mano Mohan |. 
Ghose—it was sometime in 1876—superin- |. 
tending at his house the preparations for a * 
great party of the members of the twa. - 
races, at which the Lieutenant-Governor © 
was expected to be present. He evidently - 
did not regard it asa mere private enter- 
tainment. No, he was promoting a great :.: 
and good public cause ; he was: setting an >: 
example to his countrymen in the direction ~ 
of a needed reform, nay, he was paving the. 


way to the regeneration of the nation. 


That was a beautiful faith of the earns 
minded Bengali politiciags of the: 
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2 by the revelation of the real feeling of the 
‘Englishman in India towards his Indian 
~ -fellow-subjects during the early eighties, 
‘s when Lord Ripon made an unsuccessful 
“effort to equalize, in a way, the status of 
inthe Englishman and the Indian by the in- 
< troduction of a little measure too well- 
_ known to require mention. 


p> Not an Anglicized Soul in its 
K? _ Worse Sense. 


nio The Ibert bill controversy forms a land- 
mark in the history of the England- 
gsreturned community in Bengal. Since 
Ethe early sixties when the first native of 
Bengal educated in England returned there- 
X from, till 1882 when Lord Ripon’s inten- 
X tion to invest the Indian members of the 
“Covenanted Civil Service with the power 
© of trying European British subjects was 
f- announced, Bengalees educated in England, 
who lived in the English style, and Anglo- 
© Indians, mingled with each other, the 
“latter giving hardly any opportunity to 
i the former to discover the ugly truth that 
x, they disliked them at heart. But that 
f fittle legislative measure, which immor- 
*talizes Sir C. P. Ilbert’s name ‘in India, 
-had the effect of driving the Anglo-Indians 
E 





‘40 Bengal into a fit of excitement in the 
«course of which the mask they wore before 
k their England-returned Indian friends 
was torn open, and both in speech and 
veaction they betrayed their real feeling 
-towards them. The incident dispelled the 
delusion from the mind of the England- 
= returned Bengalee that he was regarded 
«by the Anglo-Indian as his equal The 
è spirit of imitation of the English that had 
“for its basis a strong disposition to look 
< apon everything pertaining to that nation 
“as irreproachable, now received a rude 
“shock and thence-forward the blind angli- 
“cism of a considerable section of the 
~ England-returned Bengalee has been on 
‘the wane. But this characteristic of the 
community to which Mano Mohan Ghose 
belonged was not his. Hehada head on. 
: his shoulders which never lacked the power 
« Of seeing things as they were, and he had 
“no difficulty in forming his ideas about the 
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English and their institutions, habits and 
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generation, but it was shattered to pieces 


feature of his character. © 00h 
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practices. That he was no blind imitator 
of the English is best proved by the fact 
that he was absolutely free from the 
English vices and failings to whichso many 
Indians, who have resided in England,have 
fallen victims. He had a very dear friend 


. in his community, who was a devout 


worshipper of England and the English, 
and Mano Mohan Ghose strove hard to 
cure him of his infatuation. In truth, 
Mano Mohan Ghose was never a thorough- 


‘ly anglicized man, as most of the members 


of hiscommunity in those days were. . It 
is true that he adopted the English dress 
and some English manners, and lived 
partly in the English style, but his soul 
was never anglicized in its dark or worse 
sense, 


As a Leader ofthe Community of the 
England-returned Bengalees. 


Bengalees educated in England or ab- 
road now constitute a strong and in- 
fluential community. Mano Mohan Ghose 
was one of the first who went to England 
for education and he soon came to occupy 
a leading position in his own community. 
He had absolute faith in a thorough Eng- 
lish education, and every young man going 
to or returned from England ever found 
in Mano Mohan Ghose a friend, guide and 
philosopher. He took the deepest interest 
in the welfare of such youths. The doors 
of his hospitable house were always open 
to them, and many of these will bear 
testimony to the value of his friendly 
services alone to them at the outset of 
their career. Mano Mohan Ghose was 
always keenly jealous of the good name of 
his community, and once, to my know- 
ledge, when the backslidings of one of its 
members threatened to bring its name 
into bad repute he strove hard to mend 
matters in a way that reflected great 
credit on him. After the departure of Mano 
Mohan Ghose, his community has not been - 
left: without leaders, it is true, but none 
of them has yet afforded evidence of that 
whole-souled and active interests in its 
position and prospects which he always 
exhibited and which was a distinguishing: . 
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As a Social Reformer, 


Throughout his life Mano Mohan Ghose 
was a consistent and ardent, social reform- 
er, He was a radical of radicals, both 
in politics and in social reform. The prin- 
ciples of female emancipation were what 
he was most anxious to see recognized in 
this country. Absolute emancipation of 
man, too, from such old customs as he 
thought degrading, he advocated to the 
best of his might. He had not the least 
sympathy for the Hindu revivalists and 
their cause. He could discover no good 
in this movement. A lecture delivered by 
him in London during his last visit to 
England demonstrated the depth of his 
disappointment at the growth of what 
he called the reactionary spirit among his 
countrymen. What gave him hope for the 
future of social reform in Bengal was the 
circumstance that in spite of the eager 
development of conservatism among edu- 
cated "Bengalees, they were, as he proved 
by undeniablefacts, making slow but sure 
progress towards attaining that social 
ideal which he had set at the commence- 
ment of his career before them. 


As a Speaker. 

I had ‘heard Mano Mohan Ghose speak 
at a public meeting only once. It was at 
that memorable session of the National 
Congress which was held ih 1888 at Alla- 
habad. He spoke on the simultaneous 
holding of the Civil Service examination 
in, England and India. There had been a 
difference of opinion among the delegates 
on the resolution brought foward on this 
subject, but one great speech brought 
about the much-desired unanimity, and 
that was from Mano Mohan Ghose. 
The orator was eloquent, and his argu- 
ments convinced the mind. It struck me 
very forcibly on the occasion that to make 
an Indian campaign, whether here or in 
England a phenomenal success, what was 
necessary was to have it carried on by him 
and Surendra Nath Banerjee, who, I felt 
sure, would between them go on conquer- 
ing thousands, making their conquest not 
one of minds or hearts only, but. of both. 


: His Suecess as a Lawyer. 
Mano. Mohan none was admitteðly « a 
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lawyer of great eminence. 
knew him would agree with me in the opi es 
nion that what chiefly contributed to his; 2 EP 
immense success as an advocate fer the: | é 
defence in criminal cases was his heart’s/3 ce 
natural sympathy with the innocent, hig” 

deep, enthusiastic appreciation of the Aa A 
principle, that, it was better that ninety: "4 
nine guilty persons should escape than that ea 
oneinnocent individual should bè convicted, 
The whole-hearted devotion, 
untiring energy he displaye 
acquittal of the person or persons. he 
defended had their py.mary incentive in 






















suffer, The mere ambition to rise to $ 
eminent position in the rank of lawyers or 
a thirst for gold could not be sufficient to 


oe 


ing that all human greatness has its ort 
gin in the heart, in one or other of th 
nobler feelings of the soul, 


His Love for Law. 


or Mano Mohan Ghosh paid a y pre 
fessional visit to Baidyanath Deoghur;: 3 
town in the Non-regulation District of the, 

Santhal Pergunnahs. Santalistan is the: 
Highland of ‘Bengal, and in the loveliness 
of its natural scenery—its hills and dale 
woods and forests, meandering streat 
and pleasant valleys—it almost rivals thé 
Highlands of Scotland according to one 
who was a native of Scotland. The e 
virons of Deoghur form one of the loveliës 
spots in Santalistan and it had alrea 
risen to the rank of a sanitarium for thé 
natives of the country. Mano Mohar 
.Ghose was charmed with the beauty of the 
place and felt attracted by its salubriot 
ness, and on learning that one of ù 
friends was building a house there, he sa 
that he too very much wished to follo 
his example, but his only objection w 
that Deoghur was situated in a lawle 
district. This, it seems to me, very 
illustrates this § great lawyer's lo efo Jaw 
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His Domestic Virtues. 





ee 


: “Mano Mohan Ghose was a model ofa 
f family man. The noblest domestic virtues 


ewere his. He was a loving husband, a: 
deeply affectionate father and a sincere 
gr wvell-wisher and even active benefactor of 
Pall his kinsfolk. If he was indefatigable in 
this exertion to make money, it was chiefly 
efor the benefit of his near and dear ones, for, 
his own needs were simple and few, as he 
Waras. no lover of luxurious living. He lived 
: laborious days and scorned delights. With 
g-anaturally strong domesticity, developed 
eby arduous culture, his home was to him 
phis heaven. When he was at the height of 
fhis eloquence speaking at law courts or 
g public meetings, his large bright eyes shone 









































Payith a light that was of ‘superior intelli- 
ecence, but at home while in the midst of 
E those whom he. loved, they glowed with 

tthe ineffable melting lastre of the soft feel- 
3 sings of a deeply “loving soul. To the 
euicoker, the one was inspiring to the 
bYind, while the other was moving to the 
z tart. When Mano Mohan died his mother 
mwas still alive, and all through his career 
espe was the goddess whom he adored with 
Bain idolatry “that ennobles and sanctifies. 
erie bad brothers and sisters and nephews 
mand nieces, and they all shared his care 
Band affection almost equally with his 
erie and children. Never. did a family 
Het. mother, wife and children and other 
t hear relations feel ‘the loss by the death of 
Mts: head. more keenly than. did that of 
ano Mohan Ghose on his demise. If the 
rship of the family is accepted as the 
ncipal part of the religion enunciated 
_ Auguste Comte then Mano Mohan 
ose was one of the brightest examples 
xf the devout followers of the religion of 
; umanity the world has yet pr oduced. 


His Spirit of Appreciation. 


In the present age which is marked by 
fan abnormal growth in educated men of 
šthe critical spirit which in most cases 

t degenerated into a habit of personal fault- 
Finding and bhack-biting, one gives evidence 
a ene cee and moral oo 
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when one succeeds in keeping oneself above 
this prevailing vice of the day. Mano- 
Mohan Ghose was a man who was singu- 
larly and most’ agreeably free from this 
rather common failing. It pained him to 
speak ill of others. He was lynx-eyed not 
to faults but to the virtues of all. He 
appeared to feel a joyous enthusiasm in 
praising what was praiseworthy in people 
but he chose to be reticent on the dark 
side of a person’s character. The gloom 
of a sombre cloud seemed to hang over 
his face when he had to speak in deprecia- 
tion of any individual. It was a spirit 
of exulting personal appreciation, a spirit 
which is coming to be rather angelic than 
human in these degenerate days, that was 
dominant in the great soul of Mano 
Mohan Ghose, ahd it was by no means 
an insignificant test of the nobility of his 
character. 


aa His Religion. 


If by religion is meant a firm faith in 
the existence of God and his infinite good- 
ness, a belief in the immortality ọf the 
soul and a spirit of loving worshipfulness 
towards God, then Mano Mohan Ghose 
was not a religious man, and I believe 
he never pretended to be one. I heard 
him more than once avowing his absolute 
scepticism about religious matters and his 
scepticism was never. shaken by any 
calamity or misfortune. I- once met him 
one morning when a child of his, a bright 
little boy, had died the previous night, and 
I saw him almost quite unaffected. He 
was a man of great strength of character, 
and as such his heart could well be in the 
deepest depth of sadness, while his face 
might not show a trace of it in its expres- 
sion. While speaking of the bereavement, 
he spoke of the mysteries of life and death, 
bit not a word did he utter that could 
betray that the calamity had awakened 
in him any hopes about the eternity of 
life and the possibility of meeting dear 
relations after death. Mano Mohan 


Ghose was pre-eminently a man of reason, 
and like all great souls in whom reason is 
supreme, could never be shaken from the 
intellectual platform which by dint of 
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him sentimentalism of all sorts was an 
abomination. That frail, feminine het ole 


emotionalism which confines itself to a. 


morbid indulgence in religious exercises, 
disregarding worldly duties; was some- 
thing which Mano Mohan Ghose could 
never tolerate. A robust spirit like his 
could find all the inspiration and peace 
of the religious man in the consciousness 
of the essentially altruistic character of the 
work to which it devoted itself and in the 
success which it brought to him. The 
greatest blessing of a deep and sincere faith 
is that in some “minds it creates, while in 
others it sustains and develops, a sense of 
duty ; but it has been observed that in 
some extraordinary minds absence of 
faith does not at all mar the sense of 
duty. Mano Mohan Ghose was a man of 
the latter class, and his life was pure and 


noble, such as could be held as an example . 


to many so-called religious men. I have 
come to regard Mano Mohan Ghose as a 
man furnishing a rare illustration of the 
poet’s famous dictum, 

For modes of faith let 

Graceless zealots fight. 

His cannot be wrong whose 

Life is in the right. 


His Physique and His Premature 
Death. ` 


Mano Mohan Ghose was endowed 
with an excellent physique, such as is not 
met with among intellectual Bengalees. 
In stature rather short, he had a frame 
muscular, thickly built, set off by a massive 
head ofan eminently intellectual cast. He 
looked the very picture of health and 
bodily vigour. I -had never known him 
to have been seriously ill, except on one or 
two occasions, when he caught the mala- 
rial infection during his professional so- 
journ in some district towns, subject to 
periodic epidemic malaria. His almost 
' uninterrupted health and his inexhaustible 
capacity for incessant hard work were the 
wonder of his friends. I never dreamt that 
he would pass away in the prime of his 
manhood. It, was almost inconceivable. 
-So hisepremature death led me a-thinking. 
2 boat, ita gause, 7 tf 
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conclusion of a testified o s 
experience of many in this couatry. 1R; 
those in whom the effect of this habit T 
not rapid, it is slow, but nevertheless sures: 
Again, disregard of the rule of daily plys? e 
cal exercise is most harmful to the prei 


and the Bengalee brain-workers have bea x 
notorious for this failing. 


It is likely that these habits had a dod 
connection with the fatal stroke of apo; 
plexy which terminated so prematurely4 
the precious life of Mano Mohan Ghose 
Had he been sufficiently careful of hig? 
health, I feel he would have been, constitui 
tionally vigorous as he was, alive to this’ x 
day and for many more years to comé# 
working for those near and” dear to hing: 
and his countrymen with that unremitting 4 
energy and devotion’ which. distinguished: 
his character. ae 





The Uniqueness of His Patriotism and *; 2 
His Fitting Memorial. 7 


Mano Mohan Ghose was a patrioti 
soul, but there was one feature of nis 
patriotism which was quite unique. He, 
was ever ready to extend gratuitously; xy 
eminent professional services to such podtt 
and resourceless Indians as he thought, 
‘were innocent victims of any oppressive, | 
European or a tyrannical Police, He felg, : 
a great delight in this kind of good work 
It was a luxury to hissoul. Many wee 
the instances of such philanthropic service's 
that he did through his professional career, 
They constitute the chief glory of his life 3 
and shall ever surround his memory with: 4 4 
ahalo of charming lustre. Herein was", 
his patriotism absolutely unique and fs 
herein was his life exemplary in a special 
and eminent sense and it furnishes theg 
cue as to the best form his. memorial} 
should take. Let there be a combination T 
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constitute themselves into a league to be: 
‘named after him. It may well be desig- 
‘mated “The Mano Mohan Ghose League 
: of Indian Lawyers for the gratuitous 
¿defence of tyrannized poor Indians”, or by 
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Eo UCH water has ran under the bridges 
SG since the events in the Punjab of 
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@ which has-been the prime cause of all 
S these deplorable and unhappy happenings 
still tarnishes the Indian Statute Book 
“with its presence there. The Indemnity Bill 
$2 burried through the Imperial Legislative 
¢ Council by the weight of the official 
majority, in the face of an unprecedented 


W< opposition (except inthe case of the 
Z Rowlatt Legislation itself), of the non- 
S: ofücials is another piece of indignity 
zand humiliation that still stains the 
Y- Statute Book. The Hunter Committee 
| has sat, and deliberated, and the public 
‘are in possession of their views, and 
© they are also in possession of the verdicts 
=. of the Government of India and the Sec- 
he retary of State for India. They are also 
in possession of the opinions of the 
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e= Panjab Congress Sub-committee, and 
i, the Army Council’s decision with regard 


to Dyer. The long-looked for debate in 


"othe House of Commons has also taken 
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g: place. The debate in the House of Lords 
=. has made matters worse. In the mean- 
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=; while, it is in the highest degree pertinent, 
=; instructive, interesting and profitable to 
~ recall what Edmund Burke said in 1788, 
© about a century and a third ago, before 
‘the House of Lords of the Parliament of 
England, during his Impeachment of 
Warren Hastings., The passage runs 
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any other name having a similar sense and 
significance. It is meet that the memory 
of the great -examplar in this respect 


should be perpetuated in this most de- ¥ 


sirable way. 








mee GOD FORBID ! 


i 


serious. of all causes, that when you try the 
cause of Asia inthe presence of Europe, there 
should be -the least suspicion that a narrow 
partiality utterly destructive of justice should 
so guide us, that a British subject in power 
should appear in substance to possess rights 
which are denied to the humbled allies, tothe ¢ 
attached dependants, of this kingdom, who by 
their distance have a.double demand upon your 
protection, and who by an implicit (I hope not 
a weak and useless) trust in you have stripped 
themselves of every other resources under - 
heaven, : 

“I do not say this from any fear, doubt, or 
hesitation, concerning what your Lordships 
will finally do—none in the world; but I cannot 


shut my ears: to the rumours which you all 


know to be disseminated abroad. The abuses 
of power may have a chance to cover them- 
selves by those fences and intrenchments which 
were made to secure the liberties of the people 
against men of that very description. But 
God forbid it should be bruited from Pekin 
to Paris, that the laws of England are for 
the rich and the powerful, but to the poor, 
the miserable, and defenceless they afford 
no resource at all. God. forbid it should 
be said, no nation is equal to the English in 
substantial violence and in formal justice, 
that in this kingdom we feel ourselves compe- 
tent to confer the most extravagant and inor- 
dinate powers upon public ministers, but that we 
are deficient, poor, helpless, lame, and impotent 
in the means of calling them to account for their 
use of them. An opinion has been insidiously 
circulated through this kingdom, and through 
foreign nations, too, that in order to cover our 
participation in guilt, and our common interest 
in the plunder of the East, we have invented a 
set of scholastic distinctions, abhorrent to the 
common sense and unpropitious to the common 
necessities of mankind, by which we are to deny ` 
ourselves the knowledge of what the rest of the , 
world knows, and what so gteat a part of the 

world both knows and feels.” . oe 
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eather its apology ) taken is also well- 
known. 

The hetnousness of the’ Punjab Tragedy 
becomes the more aggravated by the 
fact that the infliction of the sufferings 
was perpetrated upon a section of the 
people who were erstwhile loyal, peace- 
loving and faithful to the Raj to the core, 
and again by the fact of its being perpetrat- 
ed in the Twentieth Century and still 
again by ‘the fact of its finding a sancti- 
moniously sanctified sanction at the end 
of a war in which Indian blood was 
profusely shed and Indian money was 
poured like water and unstintingly spent, 
and in which the whole Indian Nation’s 
loyalty to the Throne and zeal for the 
British connection was put to the severest 
test and was found to be not wanting 
in any respect whatever! Perhaps the 


motives that prompted such actions and 
the spirit that underlay them will be» 


better understood by calling to mind 
another significant passage in connection 
with Warren Hastings's Impeachment by 
Edmund Burke. It is as follows: 


‘Tt is the nature of tyranny and rapacity 
never to learn moderation from the ill success 
of first oppressions ; on the contrary, all oppres- 
sors, all men’ thinking highly of the methods 
dictated by their nature, attribute the frustra- 
tion of their desires to the want of sufficient 
rigour. Then they redouble the efforts of their 
impotent cruelty ; which producing, as they 
must ever produce, new disappointments they 
grow irritated against the objects of their 
rapacity ; ; and then rage, fury, and malice 
(implacable because unprovoked ) recruiting 
and reinforcing their avarice, their vices ate no 
longer human. From cruel men they are trans- 
formed into savage beasts, with no other vesti- 


ges of reason left but what serves to furnish | 


the inventions and refinements of ferocious 
subtlety for purposes, of which beasts are in- 
capable, and at which friends would blush.” 


Burke then described in detail the 
fiendish tortures and outrages on men and 
women (including virgins n) perpetrated 
by the men to whom Hastings had practi- 
cally sold Bengal, and, summing up, 
observed :— | 

“These, my lords, were sufferings, which we 
feel all in common in India and in England by 

_ the general sympathy ofour common nature. 
oe But, there „Were. in that province (sold. to. es 
girta O by Mi-Hastings), thiassdone whi 
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from the peculiar manners of India, were ev 
worse than all I have laid before you; ast 
dominion of manners and the law of opinio 
contribute more to their happiness and misery 
than anything in mere sensitive nature can do.’™g 


These are some of the thoughts, idea 
and notions upon which the reader ofi i8 
the present day may, when talking abouts 
or dealing with the Punjab affair of ther: 
last year, reflect, meditate and come to: 
his own conclusions, with some profit tox 
himself and benefit to the cause of they 
Province itself, 


have been actuated te the same or simila i 
ome and that the same blood mu t 


in both the instances. This will be an 
understood. when the conduct of the ofis; 
cials in giving evidence before the Hunt 
Committee, with special reference to i 
Indian composition, is remembered, as als 
‘I fired until my munition was exhausted 
‘it was not my business to look after t 
wounded,’ the curfew orders, the crawliy 
order, making students walk in the st 
for miles together, calling respectable ladi 
out from their seclusion and unveiling 
them by force, orders to salute any white 7 
man, and so on. iN 
What is the remedy? That isa sean y 
which now rises to the lipsof all. No doubt 24 
Dyer is punished, though not. as he desery- 
ed. It is also undoubted that his poten 
to harm India or his power to touch a ha 
of an Indian is reduced to zero. But he 
and outside India, there are individuals 
and groups and associations and organs 
that try to keep up the cry of “right or 
wrong our Empire” and not only uphold the 
abominable actions of Dyer, but even see 
to make a hero of him by dubbing him t 
saviour of the Empire and thus immo 
talize him, which not only tends to ke 
alive the embers that set the whole 


try into a flame of righteous: anges 
ohélingeestin anced dasa 
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- already too embittered feelings ‘of the po- 
: pulace. In spite of peoples’ demand for 
his recall, Lord Chelmsford is still at the 


“head and helm of the Indian affairs. 


The 


„ Lieutenants of Michael O'Dwyer, I mean 
: the Thomsons, O'Briens, and others are 
‘still in their places. We are not asking for 
sham and showy trials and prolonged 
impeachments dragging from year’s end 


to year’s end with the accompanying 


-waste of valuable time, attendant waste of 
“-good money, necessary waste of precious 
~ energy and the useless inconvenience to all 
to be concerned and engaged in such flights 
: after a. mirage, to end merely in the usual 
 foree and worn-out fiasco of “honorably 
> acquitted.” We do not want any costly 
<: Commissions and Committees to be ended in 
*. equally irritating mockery of justice, which 


: would try to establish with the help of le- 
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' gal fiat the existence of rebellions and dis- 
- loyalty, purely fabulous and imaginary re- 


-bellions and disloyalty! We want full re- 


g paration for the wrongs done and suffered 
iby our innocent helpless sisters and breth- 
` ren. We know it is impossible to call 
back to life precious innocent lives. 


But 
“we want that the punitive police imposed 


* upon the innocent publicshould be removed, 
and that the consequent levy and demand 
=. upon the purse and pockets of the public 
“should be remitted and cancelled. We 
want that the poor, needy, innocent and 
o~helpless families who have lost their bread- 
: ‘earners in a son, father or husband, should 
zube properly and adequately recouped, 
© provided for and rehabilitated. We want 


$ 


viy further that there should be fall guarantees 


against a repetition of a perpetration of 
such heinous and inhuman and barbarous 


> crimes and bloodthirsty and rancorous 


acts in the future. | 
© Infine, we want that sort of ‘justice’ 


world, Now while 
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for which Sheridan stood in the trial 
of Warren Hastings, in the following 
words :— ` 

“But justice is not a halt and miserable 
object! (the majesty of which ought not to be 
approached without. solicitation). It is not . 
the ineffective bauble of an India Pagod !—It is 
not the portentous phantom of despair ;—it is 
not like any fabled monster, formed in the eclipse 
of reason, and found in some unhallowed grove 
of superstitious darkness and political dismay ! 
No, my lords! i 
. “In the happy reverse of all these, I turs from 
this disgusting caricature to the real image! 
JuStice I have now before me, august and pute ; 
the abstract idea of all that would be perfect 
in the spirits and the aspirings of men !—where 
the mind rises, where the heart expands ;—where 
the countenance is ever placid and benign—where 
her favorite attitude is to stoop to the unfortu- 
nate—to hear their cry, and to help them, to 
rescueand relieve, to succour and save majestic 
from its mercy; venerable from its utility ;— 
lovely, though in her frown I”? 

“On that justice I rely ; deliberate and sure, 
abstracted from all party purpose and political 
speculations! not in words, but on facts !— 
You, my lords, who hear me, I'conjure by those 
rights it is your best privilege to preserve; by 
that fame it is your best pleasure to inherit ; 


e by all those feelings which refer to the first term 


in the series of existence, the original compact 
of our nature—our controlling rank m the crea- 
tion. This is the call on ‘all, to administer to 
truth and equity, as they would satisfy the laws 
and satisfy themselves, with the most exalted 
bliss possible, or conceivable for our nature—the 
sel-approving consciousness of virtue, when the 
condemnation we look for will be one of the 
most ample mercies accomplished for mankind 
since the creation of the world P’ 


Will England, the mother of parliaments, 
the Laborites, the Liberals, the British . 
Democracy and the “Civilized World” help 
us to have that which is our due and over- 
due ? Or, is itin vain to look for it’? The 
latter ? In the words of Edmund Burke 
himself, I say, “GOD FORBID.” 


R. S. P. 








A PLEA FOR RELIGIOUS LIBERTY ` 





of conversions from Hinduism to Chris- 
tianity amongst the higher.castes. A Brah- 
man convert, by the very fact of his con- 
«version, becomes an outcast from his own 

ome and social circle. There is no 
longer room for him in the family or in 
the agraharam. He may no longer take 
food with his own parents nor they 
with him. The ties that bound him 
to the family and village and caste in 


which he was born are ruthlessly severed, 


and a great gulf is created. between 
the convert on the one hand and his rela- 
tions and associates on the other which 
can never again be perfectly bridged over. 
I knew of a Brahman convert who held 
a position of considerable importance in 
a large city inthe south of India,- whose 
widowed mother came once a year to 
visit him, but the joy of this brief reunion 
‘was marred by the fact that she would 
take no food with her son in his own 
house, I need not enlarge on this pain- 
ful subject. Those who are converts, and 
those from whose family and social circle 
converts have come, know something of 
the price to be paid- by one who dares 
to become an open follower of Jesus 
Christ. Now no thoughtful Hindu will 
argue that his own or any other religion 
can inthe long run maintain its position 
merely by the infliction of such terrible 
penalties upon those who may desire to 
break away from the faith of their 
fathers, and adopt some other faith. 
Such penalties are in the nature of a 
denial of religious liberty, and it would 
be of the utmost moral and spiritual 
significance and value if those who are 
working for political liberty would throw 
the weight of their influence in favour of 
granting religious liberty to those, who 
in obedience to the dictates of conscience, 
see and find a new way.of religious life. 
It would be a far better thing in many 
respects if the high caste convert were 
allowed to remain in his own-home; and 
while it cannot be expected that orthodox 
Hindus will regard a change of religion 
with anything but disfavour, there is 
certainly no necessity for the infliction of 
social ogtracism as the penalty for thes 
exercise of what, after all, is the soul’s ine 
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alienable and eternal right, therightto find © 
its way to God by whatsoever pathway — 
conscience and reason may mark ost. [ 
will refer to this aspect of the matter <i 
later on, but I want to deal now with. 
a possible objection that this a religious ‘ 
question with which the Indian Nationalist. -4 
as such has nothing to do: ‘It is at heart: : 
but the ostracism which has - 


religious, 
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to be faced by the convert is not only’ + 


religious, it is social and cuts at the 
very roots of family life, and it is for 


the removal of this social ban which a 


expels the secker after a new faith from 


his own home and’ the society of those °° 
whom he loves that I plead, and that, |: 
not merely from the point of view of ++ 
the convert but also forthe sake ofthe < 
highest interests of India inits progress = 


towards and in self-government. 


Self. 


government of a representative character: ` 


is inevitable, 
admit this ; indeed its first instalment will 


even its opponents will “i 


ere long be an accomplished fact. They - i 


may argue that at present India is not 
fit for the full exercise of self-government, 


but few will assert that it will never be ` 
fit atall. It is only a question of time, ` 
the goal must be reached sooner or later, |. 
and the Home Ruler naturally says, “the -° 
sooner the better.” Now from the point - 
of view of the co-operation of all classes. 


in the endeavour to bring about, along 


legitimate lines, a speedy realization of ~: 


the ultimate end in view, I submit that 


religious toleration, religious liberty in © 
the direction at least of removing the ban `: 


of social ostracism from those who have 
broken away from Hinduism, is absolutely 


essential. Those who grasp most clearly © 
the actual condition of things in this - 


country will admit that Christianity has 


come to stay, and that even ifall foreign — 


missionary effort were brought to an 


end the Indian Christian community — 


would remain and world continue to 
grow,—it might even grow more rapidly 
than itis doing now. The Christians of 


India numbered over three and a half : 
million at the last census, and the census `. 


of 1921 will doubtless show aconsider-. .. 





able increase. The total is .. small: 
compared with the whole. popylations of 
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India, but the percentage of literacy is 


high, (16°38 on the whole, 22°8 amongst 


“males and 9°6 amongst females) and 


there is little doubt but that the Chris- 


tian community for 


this and other 


reasons will play a part quite out of 
- porportion to its numerical strength in 


the development of the national and 


political life of this country.* The exis- 


tence and presumably the influence of the 


© Christians of India is recognized again 
and again today in every appeal for 
. unity amongst all classes and creeds of 


c India. Mr. Gandhi a 
disdain to appeal to them by name 


and others do not 


together with Hindus and Muhammedans 


Z ofthe Motherland. Now while the illiter- ` 
ate, 


to work together for the common good 


and those who have become con- 


= yertsin connection with what are known 
“as mass movements, may know IKttle 


and care less at present for things that 


- are deeply stirring the political classes of 


this country, this is not the case with 


. their more highly educated fellow-Chris- 


- tians. These are interested, and interested 


im part at any rate because they have 
© something at stake. They fear that with 


-~ the advent of a full Home Rule Govern- ` 


‘ment: the ‘Christian’ community may find 


itself suffering disability in many direc- 


. ject to irritating disabilities. 





dwelling im the 
. populations 


tions, from which they are now protected 
by the “benign British Government”. 
‘They know all too well that the way 
of the individual convert is hard, and 
that small communities of- Christians 
midst of large caste 
often have to suffer in 
regard to the use of wells and roads 
and their right to a part in the village 
services, and they fearthatunder a Govern- 


ment which could not be neutral in the 


same way or to the same degree as a for- 
eign Government, they might lose some of 
the rights which are now theirs simply as 
citizens of the country, and be made sub- 
They look 


: 


It would be comparatively easy now to “play 
a part’, but the Indian Christians cannot rebut the 
charge of seeking to reap where others have sown. 


How many of them have taken active part in the 
© political struggle of their non-Christian countrymen ? 
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across the borders from British India into 
agreat and enlightened Native State and 
see that under what is in some respects 
a Home Rulé government, although not 
a fully representative or democratic one, 
converts are deprived of their rights of 
inheritance in the family property, and 
they fear that under pressure from mili- 
tant orthodoxy, Home Rule Representa- 
tive Government. may be led to emulate 
Home Rule Monarchical Government in 
this and other matters. On the face of it 
such fears are not unreasonable, and 
these fears are urged as the ground of 
objection to Home Rule itself by some, 
who, if the truth were told, are probably 
more interested in hindering the progress 
of self-government in this country than 
they are in furthering the interests of 
Christianity.’ Those who are. sincere in 
their desire for the establishment of a 
system of selfgovernment in India in 
which all classes shall work together 
for the common good, may doa great 
deal to remove this fear onthe’ part of 
the Christian community and so discount 
the use. that is made of it by those 
who .are opposed to Home Rule in 
any shape or form, first by making 
it clear that religious liberty is a defi- 
nite plank in their platform and that 
the new powers they seek will not be 


‘used to the disadvantage of any class or 


creed ofthe people of India. But in case 
such a declaration should be met by the 
retort that promises ( political ) like 
pie crusts are made to be broken, they 
may put themselves beyond reproach in 
this matter by advotating religious liberty 
ofthe kind for which I am now pleading, 
namely, the removal of the ban of social 
ostracism from those who embrace Chris- 
tianity, and by guaranteeing the genuine- 
ness of their advocacy by admitting at 
least Christians of their own caste to a 
place in their own social life and at their ` 
table. Actions speak louder than words 
and it is of littl use for anyone 
to plead for religious liberty, if he says by 
his treatment of those who have dared to 
be true to conscience in the matter of the 
Choice of a. religion, ‘you are ungt to take 


food with me’ —ăć 
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There is ihe further ee ‘of the in- 
fluence upon the convert himself in his re- 
lation to his fellow-countrymen in their 
aspirations after a fuller and. larger ña- 
tional life of the outcasting to which he 
becomes subject, by his acceptance of 
Christianity. Since there is no longer a 
place for him in his own home and amongst 
his own people he, in most cases, is bound 
to turn to the missionary to find in him 
a father, and in association with him a 
new and strangely different home-life. This 
often results in the formation of the closest 
and most enduring friendship between the 
missionary and the convert, a friendship 
which is good alike for Indian and English- 
man, but which has its inevitable disad- 
vantages for the former. The convert be- 
comes in the very nature of things more 
Western in his habits and thoughts than 
he would otherwise be, and though his re- 
ligious experience is sufficiently real and 
vital to transcend all accidental limitations, 
his Christianity takes on to some extent 
a Western garb rather than an Eastern. 
He tends to view religious questions from 
an English rather than an Indian stand- 
point. His religion, although it is beyond 
all questions genuine and. living, takes 
more of a foreign appearance to his fellow- 
countrymen than it need do. 

This separating of the convert from 
his own home and people is not involved 
in his acceptance of Christianity in itself, 
it is the result solely of the operation of, 
caste laws which are opposed to the spirit 
of toleration and liberty. In Japan, what- 
ever the parents may think, when the son 
of the house forsakes his ancestral religion 
for Christianity, they at any rate do not 
outcaste him. It is said that in the same 
home Christians, Buddhists, and Shinto- 
ists live together i in perfect harmony, and 
one of the results of these is that the 
Christianity of Japan is more national in 
character, less marked by what are obvi- 
ously accidentals derived from its intro- 
duction from the West than is the Chris- 
tianity of India, Speaking generally the 
very fact that the caste converts of this 
country are willing to face even the penal- 
ty of being outcasted, is an indication of 
7 exceptional strength of character, and they 
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are therefore coulis fitted to be leaders. 2 
in the Indian Christian Church. Sarel 
these men are more likely to be sympa-; 
thetic towards their fellow-countrymen 4 
who are striving for political liberty ifs 
those countrymen would, as far as it lies ea 
within their power, accord to the cont 
verts the fullest measure of religious, 
liberty. The Christianity of India, in the; i 
development of which such men are likely oe 
to play no inconsiderable part in the fu. ie 
ture, would become the more rapidly and a: 
naturally Indian, in all things in which aud 
universal religion may take on a national: F 
aspect, than can be the case so long as thet? nig 
advocates of political liberty, who see a 
the co-operation of the Indian Christian i! a 
the task to which they have devoted thems“ 4 
selves, will not accord to the convert the; 
tights of liberty by admitting him toa! : 
place at their tables and advocating his“ 
right to remain unostracised within his. a 
own home. FA 

Religious liberty after all is the greatest: E 
liberty of all, and the history of Britain and’ 

America prove that those who are willing ¥ 
to dare most and suffer most for relies 
,gious freedom, who are the staunchest’ 
advocates of.political liberty and sociali: 4 
eedom, liberty of the soul to.’ a 
find its way vA God and to enjoy fellow- t3 
ship with him along whatsoever oe a 
pathway is marked out for it by reason. ni 
and conscience,— this is the greate 
liberty of all. Without it all lesser kreedo 

is imperfect; with it all other liberty “3 

is established upon the one Pandan! 

that is steadfast and eternal. 
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The spirits = 
of man cannot be bound by the forms ot 
religious thought and „worship that bẹ- 
long to the past, it demands its own way.” 
of approach to the Presence of Eternal- a 
Truth and Life and Love. If the things ~ 
that belong to the past impede it instead’ g 
of inspiring it, then they are but shackles a 
to be cast aside as it speeds on its ~; 
way along the upward road. In these: i 
latter days, when the cry has gone forth’ & 
for all who love India, to forget even their. . 
differences of caste and creed, is it not cer=. (2 4 
tain that the young men who have dared 4 ee: 
or are willing to dare social. ostracism 2 a 
and other hardships ; for. the sallge- of afstaat r 
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esty to the call of God, will throw them- 
selves the more eagerly into the task of 

orking for political and social liberty for 
er own country if their rights in the’ 
sbigher sphere are accorded to them by 
those who seek their co-operation in the 


triving for the lesser, though still price- 
ess good, make it clear to such men now, 


is a means for depriving others of the high- 


ZN India where the people are deeply spiri- 
~. tual and moral as well as agricultural and 
- social, the evils of city life have been 
orse than in the west, the impact has been 
ore violent and has shaken the foundations 
yf. social and moral life. How to bring the 
Village ‘into the city is with modern civilisa- 
tion the problem of health and’ efficiency and 
th us the problemi of life and vitality. 

“The bases of rural life are the family and, 
ve soil. Townsmen have lost touch with 


mebehind. But they are none the less funda- 
Mementally village-folk. Let them not be 
Bewenied artificially the advantages of domesti- 
ity and let them have some contact with the 


ontact with the mother earth and the mater 


paebeauty. 

* And in this renewal we ought to begin 
«with the communal outlook and its centres 
in consonance with methods of social evolu- 
mn in the past. The true method of town- 
fanning, that of the ancient social code in 
ndia if not of recent municipal laws, is to 
þegin with the spiritual, the synthetic or the 
mmunal view of life, in short with the ideals 


ith its associated 


ealthy and natural living. The renewal of » 


Batree or, garden... In sanitation: the. ‘impulse: 
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est good ? Give what you can of religious 
liberty to, your Christian fellow-country- 
men by granting social freedom and 
fellowship to them here and now, and you 
will be doing more than you know to enlist 
the sympathy and co-operation of all who 
love India and have her highest good at 
heart even though they. may have re- 
jected, or never have accepted her ancient 
faith. 

3 W. E. GARMAN. 








AESTHETIC AND RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS IN INDIAN CITY 
DEVELOPMENT l 


will most readily come not from the municipal 
office but from the old village centres, renew- 
ed, cleansed and beautified. Laws of sani- 
tation and city arrangement, not externally - 
imposed but transformed into social traditions 
in the communal parks and squares, can 
spread the new ideas and ideals more easily © 
to homes and compounds; for the lessons 


~ that are in the air of the village centre are 


more potent than the lessons of the sanitarian 
or the bye-laws of the municipality. How 
to multiply the religious or communal centres, 
in short village centres, within the city is the 
main object of the modern Garden City plan- 
ning. In the mechanical era of steam and 
iron, of markets, finance and profit there has 
been in our squalid, disorderly and ill-built 
towns a planless muddle of streets and street- 
less slums while the Bye-law planning thought 
exclusively in terms of straight streets and 
lanes. Modern townplanning stands for the 
supply of parks and squares and the renewal 
of village-life within the cities. Even in 
western cities, the townspeople are really 
still villagers. In India,the big cities consist 
mostly of a floating, immigrant village folk. 
This is the special difficulty for the Indian 
town-planner, because people who live tem- 
porarily in rented houses cannot be really 
at home in the cities. The development of 
communal centres such as represented by 


sta 
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lation that tends to seek témporary gains and 
pleasures to the neglect of higher civic duties 
and responsibilities. í 

It is true that the towns-folk in India have 
still persistently preserved village habits and 


traditions in social grouping and punchayet 


organisation, in communal festivals and local 
chawdis, much more than in the European 
cities, but the renewal of communal centres 
in the cities will be delayed in proportion as 
their population is temporary and shifting, 
and the employment. irregular and uncertain. 
To make employment more regular in the 
city, as certain as in rural districts and to 
plan with the village life within the city fully 
in view, are the twin methods in India of 
diminishing that deterioration of the villager 
in fown, which is a main root cause of the 
decline and degeneration of -> cities every- 
where ; as this is perhaps the oldest difficulty 
alike of moralists, and of physicians, of eco- 
nomists and educators generally. , An increa- 
singly important leader in the struggle against 
tuberculosis, and this in England and India 
alike, Dr. Muthu has of late specially insisted 
on this view, that this and kindred diseases 
are not merely to be explained by this or that 
germ, any more than are vices or crimes by 
this or that particular temptation, but that all 
such evils alike are associated with the decay 
of social life from its old standards, and with 
the weakening of the character accordingly 
in all respects, in physique and in character 
and in resisting power of both. 

In fhe case of a sudden transition from 
the agricultual and rural economy to a civic- 
industrial system which has involved a re- 
volution in the system of dietetics, exercises, 
‘recreations, personal hygiene and conditions 
of labour in the open air. to a close and 
crowded environment, the physiological con- 
dition of metabolism, respiration, nutrition 
and secretion cannot adapt themselves to 
the changed circumstances. The agricul- 
tural and communal habits of the people, the 
open air life and recreations, the field latrine, 
the tank or river supply of water, the daily 
ablution, the leisure and rest after the prin- 
cipal meals, domestic crafts and cotlage 
industries have all been replaced in an 
industrialism with its.disintegrated agicul- 
ture and debilitated handicrafts, its malaria, 
poverty and squabbles in the deserted villages 
and the economic stress and unsettlemgnt 
paS, ae aS: ndrin, Segado and disease in, 
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opportunities of vice and deterioration. TI në, 
growth of railways, of cities and towns 
has been too rapid to admit a slow. ands 
gradual adaptation of the habits of the peoples 
The strenuous life and struggle for living, they. " 
unsettlement of status, custom and tradition 

the poverty, the mental strain and the degra 
dation have all emphasised the evils of phys“ 


- sical maladjustment and increased the ims, A 


pairment of healthy metabolism and nutrition? i 

The change from the rural-agricultural tess 
the urban-industrial type is accompanied bys! 
an abrupt and violent change in the level and 
pressure of competition, a revolution fron. 
a deeply socialised and ethical communalism ce d 
an unregulated contract and individualism’ 
And it is the failure of both biological and sowz 
ciological adaptation that explains the preva’: 4 
lence and increase among our 'Bhadra-loke' t 
classes of such diseases as dyspepsia, diabetes} 4 
pthisis, hysteria and other forms of neTVOUS 
breakdown like mania and suicide. 
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though in a much less intense form, and 
tend to produce a nervous depression which: 
in their case is unfortunately resulting ini: 
organic reaction and excesses ene Be 
by the forms of intemperance, nnthrift and’ x 
dissipation, aggravated by mal- nutrition 
which makes them succumb easily to epis? 
demics. The liability to disease is also in," 
creased by the upsetting of the equilibriu 
which the peasants’ bodily organism has estas <3 
blished with the parasites that it meets with", 
in the rural tracts. Living an outdoor lifes 
w 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, he is able to; 
put up with the considerable degree of parasi- y 
tic infestation so commonly seen; malaria ®: 
and hook-worm infection, for example, is): 
not incompatible with a fair output of agricul. : 
tural work under such circumstances. ‘Trans-. 4 
ferance to large industrial centres however in 
volves a change of environment which apart: 
from other considerations cannot increase `] 
liability to disease. A more confined atmos-: 
phere, crowded insanitary dwellings, lack oy 
outdoor recreation are certain to increase a, 
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to upset the compromise that his body has: 
been able to effect with the parasites that ‘it: 
harbours. (Vide Appendix, Industrial Conas, a 
mission Report.) i a 

Only, a renewal of comsugallst, a gaia : 
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“residential arrangements and outdoor living 
.: will restore the physiological, balance which 
“will bring sanity in the moral and social life 
= and an immunity from the germs of decay 
*: and degeneration of the social composition 
+ and constitution. 

< Unfortunately throughout India in the 
x evolution of the agricultural village into the 
¿town the essentials of the communal rural life 
..-Standards and morality are denuded little by 
e dittle and the squalor, disorder and degrada- 
-*.tion are slowly coming to be manifest every- 
. Where. The town is developing not merely 
«by closer building, with growing population, 
or with more. frequent changes, from simple 
eearthéen buildings to well burnt brick ones 
sometimes of a second. storey; there is con- 
.. gestion first in the bazar areas and then the 
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“Spaces, each withits well or temple, are en- 
i, Croached upon, tanks are filled up and shade 
‘trees are cut down so that the grounds may 
= bring high rents, and by the side of ruined or 
: dilapidated buildings grow pell mell and with 
sno reference to the old drainage arrange- 
“ments insanitary and inadequate houses for 
~. the people, Thus the old social and domes- 
«tic life of health and cleanliness, of religion 
¢ and art gradually but surely disappears,—the 
amore quickly round the centres constituted 
«by mills and coal mines, and little by little 
“by less sudden changes in all areas. l 
« Thus communalistic civilization is now 
~: threatened by a new social Karma which is 
\ $ 
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S ` Recent Developments in European Thought : 
< Essays arranged and edited by F. S. Marvin, 
< author of “The Living Past”, etc. Oxford Univer- 
. sity Pregs, 1920. 12-6 d. Pp. 306. 


= WARK. Marvin leads off with a general survey of 
a _ the European advance from 1870 to 1914, 
= the age of imperialism in politics, and 
-..Post-Darwinism’ in science, This age is pervaded 
_ by a less fervent and ready confidence in human 
: nature, and in the belief that the good must: 
: ultimately prevail. But it is an age of unex- 
“.ampled progress in science, and in the. co-oper- 
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manifesting the dirt, and deterioration, the un- 
cleanliness and the vice of all our towns, 
which has determined the mingled good and 
evil of Calcutta with its slums many times 
more extensive as compared with those of 
eastern countries, which are composed of 
buildings of about one and a half to two and 
a half times the height found in western 
slums and contain one, quarter to one-third of 
the open space found in the latter, which 
show an overcrowding the worst on-record as 
well as the highest infantile death rate and 
the highest recorded mortality for tuberculo- 
sis in the world. 

Calcutta and Bombay must be cleansed, 
beautified and built anew, for if they set the 
examplé to all our provincial towns we cannot 
prevent them from working steadily on to de- 
terioration and degradation. The renewal of the 
village must come in the great metropolitan 
cities first before we can attempt to solve the 
national problem of the deterioration of all 
towns and of their social, domestic and civic 
activities. Communalism may be renewed 
in the agricultural villages and provincial 
towns in their beautiful civic centres and 
splendid temples, each at its essential best, 
but it will have no power in town-planning 
and society-rebuilding if the cities send down 
from upwards insidious examples of neglect, 
selfishness and machine-madness with which 
industrialism. has inevitably been associated in 
urban development. 

RADHA KAMAL MUKERJEE. 
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quently, been a continued enlargement of the 
human spirit, and whatever happens in any part 
of the globe has now a significance for every 
other part. ‘World History is tending to 
become one History.’ But how? Because, as 
Lord Bryce said, ‘the European races have 
gained dominion over nearly the whole earth.’ 
This is no doubt the truth, and it is this atti- 
tude—‘to act as trustees for the weaker peoples 
and lead the world’—which furnishes the stand- 


point from avhich this book is written. Pro. | 
grass, civilization, advance--all depend; in the. 
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the entire series of essays, and this truly reflects 
the angle of vision of the average European 
with regard to things of the mind. It is no 
wonder that in spite of Bergson, and Spencer in 
the opinion of Mr. Marvin, the’ new Descartes, 
who will make an all-embracing practical syn- 
thesisand keep alivethetask of unifying thought, 
is still looked for but not announced in Europe. 
In the meantime ‘the poor and labouring 


millions, the oppressed and dissatisfied nations, ’ 


are forcing the door.’ Mr. Marvin, however, 
finds consolation in the thought that the depth 
and capacity of the individual soul has in- 
increased, the average man has increased in 
goodness and knowledge, the collective soul of 
man has grown and been enlarged and enriched, 
poets and novelists have turned more and more 
to problems of the inner life, and increasing 
stress has been laid by recent European thought 
on the spiritual or psychological side of every 
problem, so that he would find the leading 
thread of that thought in the growing desire to 
-understand the character of man’s own nature 
and to develop all the powers of his ‘soul. And 
Mr. Marvin concludes: “On this enlargement 
_ of the soul, enlightened by science,. we build the 
PULU siiis For the spirit of Science is the spirit 
of hope.” The late war has abundantly shown 
that this so-called enlargement of the soul, 
unless it is built upon the everlasting bedrock of 
the moral sense, avails nothing in any large 
clash of interests, specially when it assumes the 
garb of nationalistic patriotism. Then Hymns 
to Hate are the form which soul-culture takes, 
the elemental human passions are let loose, and 
the doctrine of military necessity turns man 
_ into brute, whether at Louvain or at Jhalian- 
wala Bagh, and that very dominion over the 
whole earth which the white races have 
acquired, and of which they are so proud, sets 
them flyitig at each other’s throats, and civilisa- 
tion lies mangled and bleeding at the foot of 
blood-thirsty humanity, ‘enlightened by science.’ 
Nature, and Nature’s God, hoped in vain that 
the European races would be sobered and chast- 
ened by the Nemesis which has overtaken them ; 
but they rise reeling from the arena, before their 
gory wounds and mangled bodies have had 
time to heal, and again resume their quarrel 
over the oilfields of western Asia and the virgin 
plateaus of Eastern and Central Africa, and 
imperialistic pride, racial hatred, and national 
jealousy once more have full sway, till another 
mightier conflagration may almost be prophe- 
sied. In the awakening of the moral sense, 
therefore, and not in the aesthetic, emotional, 
ot psychological enrichment of the soul lies the 
hope of humanity, but of this, unfortunately, 
we see very little sign in the firmament of the 
West as yet. 
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Hegelians’ Absolute is according to him reall: 
just the Unknowable of Herbert Spencer in. it 
‘Sunday best’. As for the ‘mystagognes’, . th 
Cliffords and Huxleys, who set themséives: fi 
reverse the ‘cosmic process’, “when they underai?g¢ 
took to improvise a theory of first principlesiem 
their achievement was little better than infatiae 
tile.” For Mr. Bertrand Russel’s Problems © 
Philosophy (Home University Library) t% 
writer has genuine admiration; but he thing 
the future belongs to Professor Varisco of Roth 
and Professor Aliotta of Padua, who have doù 
more for the reconciliation of science and rell 
gion than any other thinkers of moderi 
Europe. “The claims of induction to be-' 
method of establishing truths may be fairly sai 
to have been completely exposed.” Immediat 
intuition is still the fundamental principle. -6 
theology. Kant’s conviction that the mos 
illuminating fact of all is the fact of the absolut 
obligatoriness of right (the ‘categorical impera 
tive’ ) is his profoundest thought. Accordigg t 
Professor Varisco, what ought to be the godi 
in the end the single principle from which al 
things derive their existence as well as thei 
value. Such a philosophy leads to a theisti 


ct 


that it will find the common source of fact an 
value. This philosophy may be ‘reactionary 
‘anmodern’, says Professor Taylor, but “tha 
what is most modern must be best is a superst 
tion which it is strange to find in a reall 
educated man—especially after the events of th 
last five years.” So the war has taught westér 
philosophets to admit the possibility of.a liviu 
God—but has that philosophical doctrine th 
ghost of a chance of influencing the conduct’ ofe 
the European politician or his colonial descen s4 
dant ? For them, who are out on the unholy 3% 
mission of empiré-building, that hypothesis: 162% 
not needed, and the theistic tradition is nothing ga 
more than a problem of the intellect for theipsi 
thinkers to sharpen their wits on. The follow.7ae 
ing passage may be recommended to students ofS 
Indian philosophy:: “The truth is somethin; 
which each generation must rediscover for itsel 
True. traditions may be quite as injurious,’ i 
they have become mere traditions, as false ones: 
It was not so much because the Aristotelia; 
doctrines were false that the unquestioning 
acceptance of Aristotelian formule all bu 
strangled human thought in the later days -6 
Scholasticism. Some of these doctrines wer 
false, but many of them were much truer thai 
anything the seventeenth and eighteenth cen 
turies had to put in -their place, and th 
rediscovery of their real meaning is perhaps t 
chief service of the Hegelian school to philo 
phy. The trouble was that mechanical repe 
tion of Aristotle’s formule as matters of course 
inevitably led to loss of real insight into tii 
meaning the formule had borne for Aristotil 
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~of philosophy is thus “the temper which is too 
“indolent to think out a question for itself and 
consequently prefers to accept traditional ready- 
- made answers to the problems of Science and 
ws, Life.’ And if in Europe Christian theology, 
$- with its theistic interpretation of the universe, 
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Be ane ek among us unfortunately theology 
` forms nine-tenths of philosophy, and ifthe West 


le en. 


`> real life by our ignorance, credulity, identifica- 
= tion of ritualism with morality and religion, 
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ES that is, from a common standpoint many lines 
Re,Of evolution radiate in different directions. “We 
mosoust decline to suppose that monotheism is 


& simply polytheism evolved, or that polytheism 


avis descended from fetishism. We must consider 
% that each of these three forms of religion is 
c. terminal, in the sense that no-one of them leads 


“on to, or passes into, either of the other two.” 


-cithe many volumes of his famous book, The 
x: Golden Bough, and by Caird, Max Muller and 
«others, becomes, in the latest view on the 


we 
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“subject, more or less futile. “The first principle 


me 


hers 


A Of religion is love—love of one’s neighbour and: 


ria; 


--one’s God.” “Love alone can lead to sacrifice 
Fe gs 3 ; " 
s of self.’ “Prayer then becomes communion 


go with God, and the sacrifice of self the living 
exhibition of love.” “The idea of [Sir James 
wie raser| that priest is but magician writ differ- 
2: ently, that prayers are but spells under another 
pi Game, is now obsolete. The truth may be that 
Sy) religion neither follows on, nor is evolved: from 


Pa 
Ty 


‘magic, but that both radiate from a common 


ye centre, the heart of man; and that at first both 
tc are attempts by man to secure the fulfilment of 
‘2 his desires, to do his will, though eventually he 
«cy fnds that the way to control nature is to obey 
i; her, not to try. to command her by working 
magic, and it is in endeavouring to do God's 
will, not his own, that man finds peace at last.” 
żon The Essay on ‘Recent Tendencies in European 
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w; Poetry’ by Professor Herford-is one of the best 
yan the collection. Poetry in the nineteenth 
«century was more charged with meaning, more 
ss-rooted in the stuff of humanity and the heart 


‘Sof nature than ever ‘before. It reflected the 
Aor: _ + 2 . 3 ; =. 

< maim currents in the mentality of the European 
i man—the advance of science and the growth of 
+ democracy. This is most clearly brought out, 
2 by the study of French poetry during the last 
i sixty years, for France is “the literary focus of 
«,. Europe and its sensitive thermometer,” it “does 
+ -velect more sensitively than any other country 


+ the movement of the mind of Europe,” “her own 
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mind has, more than that of any other country, 
‘radiated ideas and fashions out over the rest of 
Europe,” and ‘‘the nusurpassed inborn heroism 
of the French race” is also reflected in the nation- 
al literature.’ Roughly speaking, from 1860 to 
1880 the influence of the French Parnassians was 
Supreme in European poetry. The Parnassians 
are in close sympathy with the temper of 
science. Poetry, brought to the limit of ex- 
pressive power, is used to express, whith the ut- 
most veracity, precision, and impersonal self- 
suppression, the beauty and the tragedy of 
the world. It sought Hellenie lucidity and 
Hellenic calm—in the example most familiar 
in England, the stoic calm and sad lucidity of 
Mathew Arnold. Romanticism—a movement 
in its ofigin, of poetic liberation and discovery, 
had degenerated into emotional incoherence, 
deified impulse and irresponsible caprice. The 
French Parnassians created the most brilliant 
poetry that has, since Milton, been built upon 
erudition and impeccable art. They pursued 
erudition and built their poetry upon erudition. 
Far more truly than Wordsworth’s this poetry 
could claim to be the’ impassioned expression 
which is in the face of science. ‘A great poet’ 
said Leonte de Lish, ‘and a flawless arist are 
convertible terms ; The power of sheer style to 
ennoble, where the masterly resources of phrase - 
and image are compelled to the service of a 
rigorous logic, is seen in Sully Prudhomme’s 
tours de force of philosophic poetry. The Parna- 
ssian precision rested on the postulate that, with 
sufficient reasources of vocabulary and phrase, 
everything can be adequately expressed, the 
analogy of the contemporary scientific conviction 
that with sufficient resources of experiment and 
calculation everything can be exhaustively ex- 
plained. The pursuit of an objective calm, the 
repudiation of personal emotion and individual 
originality, involved the surrender of some of 
the glories of spontaneous song, but opened the 
way, for consummate artists such as these, to a 
profusion of undiscovered beauty. Like most 
‘contemporary science Parnassian poetry was in 
‘varying degrees detached from and hostile to 
religion and it struck notes of sombre and ter- 
rible beauty elicited by the contemplation of 
the passing of the gods, and of man’s faith in 
them.. ; í 

“The rise of French symbolism towards the 
end of the ‘seventies was a symptom of the 
changed temper and feeling traceable in some 
degree throughout civilised Europe. Roughly, it 
marked the passing of the confident and rather 
superficial security of the ‘fifties into a vague 
unrest, a kind of troubled awe. As if existence 
altogether wasa bigger, more mysterious and 
intractable ting than was assumed, not so 
easily to be captured in the formulas of trium- 
phant science, or mirrored and analysed by the 
most consummate literary art.” The interest was, 


slowly shifting from the physical to the -psy--> 


chical world. Psychology steadily advanced ima i 4 
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prestige and importance. The idealistic reaction 
against science had setin. It was compelled to 
abandon the claim to do more than provide des- 
criptive formulas for phenomena, the real nature 
of which is utterly beyond its power to discover. 
The symbolists were aware of potencies in the 
world or in themselves, which language cannot 
articulately express, and which are yét more 
vitally real than ‘facts’ which we can grasp and 
handle ; sometimes these potencies are vaguely 


mysterious, an unpalpable spirit speaking only 


by hints and tokens; sometimes they are felt as 
pulsations of an intoxicating beauty, breaking 
forth in every flower, but which can only be 
possessed, not described; sometimes they are 
moods of the soul, beyond analysis, .and yet 


full of wonder and beauty, visions half created, 


half perceived. Behind the material world there 
was an immaterial world of reality which was to 
be mystically apprehended, and which was only 
to be come at by the magical suggestion of 
colour, music and symbol. Verlaine and Malla- 
rine in France, the Celtic school of Yeats and 
A. E., Dehmel in Germany, Maurice Maeterlinck 
in Belgium, have all shown us that an experience 
may be communicated by words which, instead 
of representing it, suggest it by their colour, 
their cadences, their rhythm, their verbal echoes 
and inchoate phrases. Their result. against science 
was at the same time an effort to get nearer to 
reality. In the subtleties of suggestion latent in 
sensations the symbolists were real discoverers. 
To them evena landscape was a state of the soul, 
and they touched reality through the inner life, 
but the poets and philosophers of the new cult 
of force have called them ‘decadents’, and some 
among them no doubt deserved the name. 

The poetry of the twentieth. century is not 
yet capable of definition, but we notice a draw- 
ing together of hostile currents of thought. It is 
in closer sympathy with science, but thereis a 
new ideality born of, and growing out of the 
real. It finds its ideal in life, in the creative evo- 
lution of being, in a passion for life being lived, 
the energy of doing, the adventure of experience, 
the plunge into the everchanging stream of life. 
The new freedom, which holds lightly by tradi- 
tion, and revises and revalues all accepted values, 
where, in the words of Walt Whitman, ‘eternal 
youth is master’; the cult of force, of which ‘the 
masculine, militant, and in the French sense 
brutal poetry of W. E. Henley and Rudyard 
Kipling’ -is the type in England—Kipling, who, 
“aiter sanctioning the mischievous superstition 


‘that ‘East and West can never: meet’ refuted it 


twentieth century. 
‘Normulas of the nineteenth century are evolutiop 
i, Wd. the will to live. .Bergson is the dominant 






by producing his own ‘two strong men’ ’—; na- 
tionalism, which has during the last century 
inspired finer poetry than at any time since the 
sixteenth; the democratic poetry of William 
Morris, Walt Whitman and others, ali these 
are the warf and woof of the new poetry of the 
The two great surviving 
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figure in a line of French thinkers possessed with `; 
the conviction that life is a perpetual streaming. ; 
forth of creative energy; evolution became. in iy 
his hands a formula of vital impulse, hot of- 
mechanical struggle for existence. That will to. 
live, in which Schopenhauer saw the master; 
faculty of man, became in the hands of Nietzsche, 4 
an elemental creative force, which can armiji: 
impotence, create faith and master disease’i# 
and it is the call of this colossal will-power 33; 
which created the German Empire and launch. + 
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ed her on the career of industrial greatness." 
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immense divergences, thus concurred in this <% 
respect, that their influence tended to transfer'g 
authority from the philosophic reason to those.ig 
irrational elements of mind which reach their tss 
highest intensity in the vision and ‘rage’ of the”? 
poet. D’Annunzio is the muse of the Super- 
man. In his amazing genius the sensuality of a tS 
Sybarite and the eroticism of a Faun go along: i’ 
with a Roman tenacity and hardness of nerve. y3 
He is the apostle of Italian imperialism, and he ; * 
more than any other man, provoked Italy to i 
throw herself into the great adventure of the’ 
War. His wonderful instinct for beauty, his“ 
inexhaustible resources of style, are employed ™ 
in creating orgies of superhuman valour, lust? 
and cruelty and hymns intoxicated with the "> 
passion for Power. It is this lustful frenzy and ‘:’ 
this demoniacal passion for power which?) 
precipitated the war and gave free play to the) 
uncontrolled dominance of all that is brutal and: 
base in man, to the total eclipse of the higher: 
and more spiritual side ofhis nature. Discus-...” 
sing the effect of war on English poetry, the». 
writer says thatits grim obsession has not made." 
the soldier-poets of England cynical, nor hasi * 
it clogged the wings of their faith and their} 
hope. Rather, “the fierce immersion in the.” 
welter of ruin and pain and filth and horrors 
and death brought only a more superb faith +; 
in the power of man’s soul to rise above the .”’ 
hideous obsession of his own devilries, toy 
retain the vision of. beauty through the riot of = 
foul things, of love through the tumult of. 
hatreds, of life through. the infinity of death." +, 
Through all the war poetry, says the writer, 
breathes the spirit that something is wanting +: 
in our love of country if we wrong humanity. 
in its name. This may have been so immediately”: 
after the war, while the ghastly scars lelt by it ‘2 
were still fresh in men’s minds, but already the `; 
idealism of Wilson has been replaced by naval. = 
competition, the old jealousies between England — 
and France over their new conquests in Asia i 
and Africa have been revived, the policy of ` 
Asiatic exclusion has broken out in the most * 
nakedly selfish and brutal form, and the inter- |, 
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“Among the most 


sensational events of the nineteenth century 


- correspondence, judicial 


-now Know that Greece and Rome, 
standing near the | 
‘history, were the heirs of a long series of civili- 


was the resurrection of the Ancient East. We 
far from 
beginning of recorded 
The history of the lands watered by 
the Tigris and the Euphrates which was almost 


a blank half a century ago, may now be tenta- 


tively reconstructed. The vast mass of official 
decisions, and legal 
in conjunction with the 


documents, taken 


evidences Of religion, science and art, reveal a 


v Pericles...... 


startlingly modern society a thousand years 
‘before Rameses and two thousand years before 
The notion firmly held by. our 


“fathers, that Israel was one of the oldest 
civilisations and formed a world by itself, has 


> vanished 1 i | 
-vaster civilisation [Babylonian] has been dis- 


into thin air; for an older and 


. covered to which she owed not only her science 


© but the larger part of her 


religion.” In 


“ Mommsen and Ranke the imaginative and cri- 


tical faculties met and balanced, large vision 


mating with a genius for detail, Consummate 
_ scholarship and a passionless serenity character- 


ised the historians of the early Christian Church. 


When, by the way, will these qualities be de- 


veloped among the historians of our own ancient 


- religion? “Byzantium has emerged from the 
> scholarship of two generations no longer deca- 
- dent and inert, but the mother of great statesmen 
.. and soldiers, the home of culture while Central 


- and Western Europe was plunged in darkness, | 
-the rampart of Christian Europe for a thousand 


years against the Arab and Turk, the educator 


of the Slavonic races.” Mr. Coulton hotly 


© denounces the exaltation of the Middle Ages, 
- specially the earlier half of it, as the Ages of 
-© Faith. ‘Imagination,’ he says, ‘staggers at the 
moral gulf that yawns between that age and 


Cours?) His volumes on sacerdotal celebacy con- 


oo fos 


“stitute a formidable indictment of medieval 
“Catholicism. On the otber hand, Catholicism 
= found a vigorous defender in Janssen, who 
« paints a terrible picture of the material and 
= moral chaos into which Germany was plunged 
‘ by the Lutheran revolt. Ranke’s greatest ser- 
“!4vice to scholarship was to divorce the study of 
+ the past from the passions of the present. - The 


-masters Olympian serenity was deplored by 


.. Thescope of history has gr: 


h Pe i 
nb es, 


~~ the group of hot-blooded scholars known collec- 
i tively as the Prussian school, who were firmly 
“i eonvinced that the principal duty of historians 
=- was to supply guidance and encouragement to 


their fellow-countrymen in the national and 


| international problems of the time. “If the 
` purpose of history is to stir a nation to action, 
` Proysen, Sybel, and Treitschke are among the 


greatest masters of the craft. Ifits supreme aim 
is to discover truth and to interpret the move- 
ment of humanity, they have no claim to a place 
in the first class.”’ 
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till it has come to include every aspect of the 
life of humanity. The historian must see life 
steadily and see it whole.” The influence of 
nature, the préssure of economic factors, the 
origin and transformation of ideas, the contri- 
bution of science and art, religion and philo- 
sophy, literature and law, the material condi- 
tions of life, the fortunes of the masses—such 
problems now claim his attention. ‘The histo- 
rian is a man of flesh and blood, and may love 
his country as ardently as other men ; but, if he 
is to be worthy of his high calling, he must 
trample passion and prejudice under his feet, 
and walk humbly and reverently in the temple 
of the Goddess of Trath.” If is however import- 
ant for us te note the following warning and 
learn to discriminate in studying contemporaty 
history as manufactured by the various nations 
of the West: “But the Great War has ravaged 
the placid pastures of scholarship no less than | 
the fields of France and Belgium. Too many 
historians in every belligerent country have lost 
their heads and degenerated into shrieking par- 
tisans. International co-operation in the pur- 
suit of truth, which is the condition of progress 
in history no less than in science, has been 
rudely shattered by the clash of arms. With 
all but the calmest minds, national self-con-’ 
sciousness and national self-righteousness have 
rendered frankness in dealing with the record of 
our late allies and fairness in dealing with our 
late enemies difficult, if not impossible. Many 
years will elapse before the European atmo- 
sphere regains the tranquillity in which alonethe 
disinterested pursuit of truth can flourish.” 

Mr. C. R. Fay concludes his chapter on Eco- 
nomic Development as follows: “In all the 
movements we have described, the spiritual 
stimulus, the initial drive, and the solid successes 
have been provided by voluntary association. 
The State has not been the pioneer af social 
reform. Such a nation is the mirage of politi- 
cians. It has merely registered the insistent 
demands of organized, voluntary effort or given 
legal recognition to accomplished facts. This is 
the distinctive note of English social develop. 
ment in the nineteenth century.” And this is 
also becoming increasingly true of India. | 

The article on the Progress in Biology is con- 
tributed by Professor Leonard Doncaster, P.R.S. 
After referring to the theories of Darwin 
Weismann and Mendel, he says that there is a 
distinct tendency at present to regard natural 
selection as less omnipotent in directing the 
course. of evolution than was once supposed. 
A number of most remarkable ‘missing links’ 
have been discovered, “but the hope of finding 
all the stages, especially in the ancestry of Man 
has not been realized, and it has been found that 
what at one time were regarded as direct 
ancestors are collaterals, and that the problem 
of human evolution is much less simple than ~ 
was once supposed,” And the great fundamen- 


tal problem of biology, the nature and meaning 
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of life is apparently almost as far from solution 
as ever. “One of the noteworthy features of 
seience in all its branches ‘in, recent years has 
been the tendency of sibjects' which were at one 
time regarded as distinct to come together 
again and to find that the problems of each can 
only Be successfully attacked by the co-opera- 
tion of the others.” The name of Bengal’s 
worthy son, Sir J. C. Bose, naturally comes to 
mind in this connection, but Professor Doncaster 
has not mentioned him. “The more knowledge 
has progressed, the more complex and intricate 
has even the simplest organism shown itself to 
be, and although the mechanism of the parts 
is becoming understood, the fundamental mys- 
tery of life remains as elusive as ever. The chief 
reason for this failure to penetrate appreciably 
nearer to the central mystery of life appears to 
be the fact that an organism is something more 
than the sum of its various parts and func- 
tions. The artificial synthesis of substances 


`- previously regarded as capable of production 


pa 


only in the tissues of living organisms made. 
possible a much more -thorough investigation 
of the chemical and physical basis of vital phe- 
nomena. But this physico-chemical or mecha- 
nical account of the process notwithstanding 
“we seeni to get little or no nearer to an 
explanation of the fact that’although everyone 
of these processes may be explicable by laws 
familiar in the non-living, in the living organism 
they are co-ordinated in such a way that none 
of them is complete in itself; they are parts of 
a whole, but the whole is not simply a sum of 
its parts, but is in itself a unity, in. which all the 
parts are subject to the controlling influence of 
the whole.” All biological résearch is directed 
towards the central problem of the borderland 
between the living and the non-living. Three 
theories are current with regard to this. The 
mechanistic or the materialistic theory holds 
that the living differs from the nop-living not in 
kind, but only in degree of complexity. The 
vitalistic or dualistic solution is that the 
material mechanism of the organism is control- 


led by an entity non-material in nature and 


similar in kind to the ‘ego’ of a self-conscious 
human being. The third is the ‘idealist or 
monistic theory, according to which matter and 
spirit are different aspects of one reality. Thus, 
while biology has a clearer vision of the problem 
before it than itever had, its wider knowledge 
reveals the fact that the problem is far from 
being solved. And the learned professor con- 
cludes his interesting discourse as follows: 
“perhaps one of the chief results of the great 
increase of knowledge during the past sixty 
years has been to show us the immensity of the 
field still remaining to be explored.” 

Mr. A. Clutton-Brock discourses on Art ina 
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mind, the universal expressing itself in and! 
through all ofus.” “The artist as artist speaks 
to mankind, not to any particular set of maen-s 
and he speaks not of himself, but of that un 
sal which he has experienced.” On the vexed g 
tion of the relation between art and morality 
the writer says: “But although art isa socii 
activity, it is not as Tolstoy thinks a mórala 
activity. The artist does not address manki 
with the object of doing them good. It isiiseg 
that he ought to have that objectis 
if he had, he would not be an artist. The ain’ 
of doing good is itself incompatible with-thes 
artistic aim. But that is not to say that.a 
does not do good. It may do good all the merga 
because the artist is not trying to do good.” TAN 
‘A Generation of Music’, by Dr. Ernest Walkeps 
is an interesting essay, and may be read bys 
with profit, though Indian music differs esseigeg 
tially from European music. Music in Europs¥ 
is the youngest ofthe great arts, being barely 
five hundred years old at the most; whileina 
India, music began to decline about that tim Ag 
We can however understand and appreciates 
some of Dr. Walker’s points, which apply ‘tà? 
Eastern and Western music alike. He divides? 
music into two classes: ‘absolute’ music, in which? 
the composer appeals to the listener through the? 
direct medium of the pure sound and that 
alone; and ‘applied’ music, in which the apania 
is more or less conditioned by words, cithe: 
explicit or implicit by association, or by bodilgs 
movement of some kind, dramatic or otherwise 
In ‘applied’ music the general cultural pressure’ 
has made the composer recognise the duty off 
setting such words as may be fit not only to bee 


sung but to be read ; the music-lover’s imaginà 
ative and general culture have become greatlyg 
enlarged, and external spurs to creative acti 
vity, the correlation of the music of suggestions 
with literature and other arts, that is to sav 
with non-musical culture, is the result. Tenn yy 
sou sings of the effect produced by the associa-¥ 
tion of perfect music with noble words, angs 
noble words as the vehicle of good music haved 
fortunately become common in Bengal since 
Rabindranath Tagore and Dwijendralal Ro 
and Rajanikanta Sen took to composing poems% 
with a view to set them to music. None the 
less, as Dr.' Walker says, it is after all by hig? 


on the unessentials. ‘Our musical minds,’ sayat} 
Dr. Walker, ‘are very much broader than they- 
were : in that sense we can well, like the heroes: 
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future before pianolas and gramophones, if only 


“the preparation of their records can be taken 
‘dn hand, on artistic rather than narrowly, 
«commercial ‘lines.’ Tous it seems that they 
_ have served only to vulgarise music, as it is 


‘only the possessors 


of wealth, but not 


: of a musical ear, who delight in these luxuries. 


» The 
which have come into vogue, 


on folk-tunes 
and whose 


writer’s observations 


. popularity is bound up with the patriotic senti- 


ment, have, it seems to us, some bearing on our 


` Kirtan songs. He says that ‘parochialism is the 
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a power that will unite him with all other men 
and at the same time develop his own person- 
ality to the full. Comte believes that man united 
with his fellows-can attain height undreamt of 
and unlimited. Mazzini lived on the hope that, 
if freedom were given to the nations and duty 
set before them, they would prove worthy of the 
double mission and there would be peace be- 
tween all peoples. Nietzsche, the preacher of 
brute egoism as he is, shares the admiration for 
life and power characteristic of the modern Re- 
nascence, and instead of the philosophy of des~ 


pair preached by Schopenhauer, he advocated a - 
heroic struggle with fate which would lead in- 
evitably to the production of a nobler type of 
man. The evolutionary doctrine is based on the 
hope of an advance for the race, if not in the 
individuals now living. The ideal of Tolstoy, 
the old ideal of abnegation, of sheer brotherly 
love and nothing else, is no longer regarded 
as the one thing needful, The ideal of the 
modern Renascence, once envisaged by man, 
can never be lost. The woman's movement 
is part of the general movementtowards liberty 
and selfdetermination. The universe is a 
glorious thing, but if it is to be entirely 
acceptable to man’s conscience, ‘it will be 
through the effort of man himself struggling 
towards his own ideal. It is as though the 
world itself had to be redeemed by man. This 
hope is the-real hope of our time.’ We find this 
faith in a spirit moving in man which is greater 
than man himself in the writings of H. G. Wells, 
in Bernard Shaw’s creed that God needs man 
to accomplish His own will and is helpless 
. without him, and in Bergson, the idea lying at 
the back of his Creative Evolution being an un- 
defined splendour not yet fully existing, but, 
as it were crying out to be born, and only to be 
born through the struggle of man’s spirit with 
matter. The world, in this view, is in the 
process of making and we ourselves are among 
the makers. William James says: “It feels 
like a real fight—as if there were something 
really wild in the universe which we, with all 
our idealities and faithfulnesses, are needed to 
redeem.” The idea of perfection of the universe 
has sunk into the background. ‘There is,” says 
the writer, “deep pathos in the change, but 
niay be, paradoxical as it sounds, deep hope 


i last refuge of composers who cannot compose’ 

“and ‘that ‘a chauvinistic attitude towards 

‘music, as toward any other of the things of the 
spirit, means either insensibility to spiritual 

z ideals or unfaithfulness to them,’ ‘Let us assert 
once more the supreme beauty of folk-music at 
"§ts best; but it is often childish, and, anyhow, 

^ childish or not, it is after all the work of chil- 
“dren.” But ‘all great folk-music, like any other 
“kind, speaks, for those who have ears to hear, 
wa world-language and not a dialect.’ Dr. 

: Walkers concluding remarks also seem to us to ` 
X be quite applicable to musical gatherings among 

«ais, where conversation flows freely while the 
‘music is going on. He quotes the Biblical in- 
*yanetion, ‘Do not hinder music ; do not pour out 
“chatter during any artistic performance’ and 

‘observes: “In other words, conversation, how- 

ever valuable, prevents complete listening to 

‘music ; and music that is not meant to be listen- 
“ed to in its completeness is not worth calling 

“music, and had much better not be there at all. 

«Musical progress will be spiritually well on its 

x way when we all realize this axiomatic truth as 

“firmly as this Hebrew sage of two thousand 

: years and more ago.” 

<. ‘The Modern Renascence’ ‘by F. Melian Staw- 

sell brings the volume toa close. The French 

“Revolution gave birth to an ideal of man’s life 
‘farger than had ever yet been known, and fiber- 

“ty? has come to mean all'that stands for self- 

‘development. The spirit of man was at last 

“entering into his full inheritance undisturbed. 

Ideals of mere selfabnegation were felt to be 
‘ancomplete. “We, too, can never return to the 
*Brancisean ideal of poverty, celibacy and obe- 

*dience as the highest life for man on earth.” 

“Selfdevelopment was to be combined with self- 


denial, Hellenism with Christianity. Hegel is 
¿sure that nothing can resist the onslaught of 
“man’s spirit. - ‘Stronger than the gates of Hell 
sare the gates of Thought.’ Fichte is convinced 
“that there awaits in man, only to be developed, 


as well.’ With this hope, inspite of all appear- 
ances to the contrary in the world-politics of 
to-day, let us close our review of this intensely 
stimulating book. 

SURVEYOR. 








NATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 
By SIR NILRATAN Simcar, 


“Pga HE most vital questions before the 
reformed Provincial Council will be. 
the inter-related ones of sanitary, 
swycation 





pal and: industrial orm, and of 





ways and means for carrying out schemes 
of progressive expansion in these direc- 
‘tions, ° 
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tion with us in Tenga in all its grades 
and forms, must be .adaptation to the 
actualities of our situation, in other 
words, to the vital neédg and interests 
of the people and the rich potential re- 
sources of the Province. 
must be sought.in different ways, having 
regard to the mentality, the traditions, 
and the environment of the Bengali people. 
Researches in Humane Letters, in Orien- 
talia, and in the social sciences, in one 
direction,—and in the physical and natural 
sciences, pure’ and applied, in another, 
must be stimulated and fostered. by the 
University of Calcutta, and a central 
body in the University must be maintained 
for the ever-new expansions and explor- 
ations in these fields. But education, 
if it is to be living, must also be an 
index of efficiency, an equipment for self- 
help, whether for the nation asa whole 
ot for the citizens as individual units. 
Accordingly, the University must also 
establish Faculties ( and Boards') of 
technology, agriculture, : commerce, sani- 
tation and publie health, to organise 
teaching and training in these departments 
of study. Owing to the absence or dearth 
of such facilities, our University- educa- 
tion has, in great part, become a losing 
concern in respect of efficiency and man- 
power, and a diversion from the present 
‘bloated channels to new fields and tracts 
is one of the crying wants of the dax. 


But a mere provision of University. facul- 


ties, courses or degrees in applied science, 
technology, agriculture or sanitation will 
hardly suffice for our varied and extensive 
needs ; this must be supplemented by the 
introduction of corresponding secondary 
. courses in our intermediate studies, which 
will prepare for various callings and occu- 
pations, or lead up to University degrees 
or diplomas qualifying for higher as well 
as lower grades, and positions in life in 
these varied fields. A network of institu- 
tions like the proposed Intermediate 
Colleges teaching these ‘new courses 
throughout thé mufassil must be provided, 
as also a connected system of agricul- 
tural, industrial and trade schools of 
= the Secondary grade. But, in my wiew, 
_ both: ie eend Colleges and 
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That adaptation. 


degrees or diploma courses it agriculture, 
and technology, will fail of their purposes” 
if they are not ‘ander the direct manage. 
ment and control of the University.. To: 
strike deep roots in the educational soif, 
these experiments must appeal to t ey 
imagination, the sentiment and thes ‘| 
temper of the people, and this they cafe 
not do unless the institutions are given. : 
their proper place as integral membert 
of the University. 

It is accordingly desirable that the! x 
Secondary grade of education should ed” i 
with a public examination two years ors 
so before the present Matriculation sta eu 
With a better’ gradation of our High” 
Schools, the Secondary examination cain: ni 
be taken normally by our boys in theii: 
fourteenth year, before the onset of the”: 
critical period of adolescence. The next four: 
years should be spent in an Intermediate 
College.. Under this scheme, there would 4 
be a single examination at the end of} 
the Intermediate stage, instead of twon 
examinations, the Matriculation and the: $ 
Intermediate within the critical period. $ 
These Intermediate Institutions should be 4 
affliated to the University on the? 
humanistic, the naturalistic or the techno-# ji 
logical side, as the case may be, and 
their control and recognition should: be! 
vested in the University. me 

Lastly, Primary education must. bei, 
universal and free and an intensive edt; 
cational administration will secure the! 
accomplishment of this object by progi; 
ressive expansion in a short and definites 
term of years. But the old motto of 
the three R’s will no longer serve our 3 
purpose. 3 








We must recognise agricultural: 3 
and, handicraft training, as well as sense: 

training and manual training as vital: 

elements of the Primary grade of instruc- 
tion, especially. in a province like Bengal. 
And we must enlist the modern appliances ;! 
of the cinemna andthe lantern, the itine i 
rant lecturer and the peripatetic exhibits 4 
and demonstrations, in our effort tox 
educate and enlighten the masses, so thatg 
the latter may “take their rightful place 
in the social, the economic and the Polke 


tical life of the country. 
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: the gtx of every plan and pro- 
fammet.et educational reconstruction 


i a. country like India in her present 
indeveloped economic condition. So far 
s Bengal is concerned, she is clearly 
‘entitled to use the resources of her income- 
tax and her customs for her own internal 
€ development. This subject has been dis- 
gcussed thread-bare; all I need say here 


soil. Should, however, Bengal’s legitimate 
laim in this respect be refused, I am 
Sof opinion that money must be found 
Eby special Imperial grants, by retrench- 
Brin of less essential expenditure, by 
setting apart a larger share of the Provin- 
cial assets for educational. expansion, 
Sr, if need be, by leaving a supertax, 
or. differential taxes on luxuries, or suit- 
able custom’s duties or local cesses and 
Erates, as the case may be, for defraying the 
keexpense of improvements and expansions 
pein, the different grades of education. 

‘And this leads me- to the question of 


rogressive expansion of indigenous indus- 
Batries worked by indigenous capital and 
labour, the expansion of 
or national 
vital 
meeds is an impossibility which must be 
matent to every one acquainted with 
economic conditionsin the country. And 
these conditions have now entered on a 
ew phase which must be carefully noted, 
your efforts are tu be sound and well- 
trected. Hitherto laisses faire has been 

he motto of the Government in this coun- 
metry in matters of industrial development ;— 
eeprivate enterprise, with fair feld and no 
fiiavour, has been the* accepted’ dogma 
xcept in the matter of Government mono- 
olies in some industries, agritultural and 
ndustrial research, and the organisation 
‘af. transport by rail. But the postwar 
ith it the break-up of old prejridices and 
‘the adoption of what would have been 
pce considered economic heresies in the 
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construction in the Empire has brought . 
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enterprise as well as to the organisation 
of credit. It is now seen that the natural 
resources of acountry can be most profitab- 


ly worked through a net-work of staple 


as well as subsidiary industries established 
in the country itself, that this is not only 
more productive and less wasteful, more 
conservative of the soul and its capabili- 


ties, but also more conducive to the 


efficiency of the people. Accordingly a 
Government fails to discharge one of its 
primary responsibilities, if it does not 
develop the efficiency of the people by 
taking every means in its power to deve- 


lop such industries through private enter- 


prise, and, if need be, by means of pioneer 


undertakings. But while we are glad to 


note that theGovernment has abandoned 
the time-honoured laisses faire attitude 
in these: matters, we .must seek to direct 
its new activities into useful channels and 
impress on Government the absolute neces- 
sity of observing certain conditions 1a 
the exercise of its industrial and commer- 
cial role. ) 

The first and foremost condition, it need 
hardly be stated, is that the land and its 
natural resources, whether mining or agri- 
cultural, must be secured to those who 
are settled in the country permanently as 
children of the soil,—and who belong to 
the body politic without being divided by 
any outstanding barriers or cleavage. 
Again, we must guard against the intro- 
duction of virtual monopolies in any shape 
or form. 

If State monopolies ‘have often been 
abused, risks attending private monopolies 
under State grants are infinitely greater, 
as was-the case under the East Indian 
Company’s charter, and we must, there- 
fore, see that the old monopolism 1s not 
unwittingly revived under new grants and 
charters on the very first stage of our 
political journey to responsible govern- 
ment. The dangers are the more. real and 
pressing inasmuch as any. possible barter- 
ing away of the people’s heritage in the 
soil, and its resources to foreign coni- 
panies with powerful political interest and 
connections would bea wrong which would | 
sowethe seeds of bitter agrarian discontent < 

strife in the near fature. sss 
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Accordingly, the motto of a fair field and no 
favour would be totally inadequate as the 
basis of the Government policy in the new 
, Sphere of industrial development and 
` organisation. It has never worked and 


will never work de facto under the govern- 


ing realities of the political situation 
- in this country. What is required is that 
there should be an obligation to give 
preferential treatment to national indus- 
tries and indigenous concerns, marked 
such by the proportion of the capital held 
by nationals as defined, and that the 
administration of the Provincial industrial 
department on this basis should be en- 
trusted to the popular half of the coming 
diarchy represented by Ministers respon- 
sible to their constituencies in the country. 

The general organisation of transport 
and the schedule of freight charges in 
_ connection with transport, should also be 
so arranged as to favour the development 
of staple industries in the country, instead 
of being regulated with a view to favour 
the export of raw materials for purpose of 
exploitation, and the same principle would 
apply with equal force to the operations 
of Industrial and State Banks in financing 


industries or in supplying credit, and of. 


research institutes and, agricultural, in- 
dustrial, or commercial bureaux in supply- 
ing information, orin distributing material, 
or outturn to the public. 

In this connection, it must no be for- 
gotten that so far as customs and tariff 
are kept out of popular financial control, 
the largest part ofthe profit of indus- 
tries which, furnish the basis of our 
commercial activities may be exempt 
from the liability to contribute to the 
resources of the country for any pur- 
poses of development, however essen- 
tial. Life, health, efficiency, labour and 
education are primary interests in the 
social economy, and all necessary expen- 
diture to maintain them in a sound 
condition is a‘ first charge on the outturn 
or produce of a country, whether orga- 
nised (or financed ) from without or 
within. If, therefore, any part of these 
profits is specially safe-guarded against 
; such primary obligation, it would beat 


that the 
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-Department has given us a ready and... 
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of natural and national resource 
not, pass indefinitely or increasingly into- 
an economic sanctum (or Alsatia ) beyond. - 
popular financial control, as this would: 
lead toa financial dead-lock and to con- 
sequent arrest of the vital functions of’ 
the State. a 

But of even greater urgency than this 
industrial reconstruction is the organi- 
sation of public health and sanitation! 
on a sound and comprehensive basis in‘. 
the present circumstances of the Provinte. :: 
What we require in the first instance is“: 
the mapping out of the country into a. 
number of areas each with its special 
hygienic milu and sanitary problems. ` 
Next, there will come minute and thorough | 
local surveys and examinations, to þe 
followed by an intensive sanitary adminis- |’ 
tration having a well-defined objective, © 
e.g., the killing of a- specific pathogenic’: 
agency, of some specific vital gain or con- 
quest, within set limits of time, money * 
and labour. It is possible and indeed | 
desirable to commence sanitary organisa:.” 
tion on these lines within chosen areas, - 
while in the meantime we train our agents i: 
in adequate numbers and conduct the’ 
necessary research on an adequate scale_ 
for taking up the more comprehensive ` 
plan. But whatever procedure may be’ 
adopted, the paramountcy of sanitary.“ 
reform cannot be gain-said. Our vital. 
statistics must become our first concern, 
though indeed health and economice efh-)’. 
ciency are interdependent, and we can- ° 
not have one without the other. ae 

A happy reconstitution of the Sanitary. 





efficient instrument wherewith to fight the - # 
battles of Public Health and Sanitation in." 
this Province. The work has been well «= 4 
planned and mapped, it is now necessary i 
that the campaign should be vigorously: > 
opened inthe opening year of the new. 
regime under a _  popularly-constituted - 
administration. The battle for life and ©: 
efficiency cannot be won except by our “ui 
own vigilant and unflagging struggle. i 

In outlining a programme I cannot o 
refrain from pointing to one essential con- 
dition of success in the work. that,-now. 
ies b ou a khayebe ie ee 
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seenhow much of the future of our people 
and our country lies in the keeping of 
the University. To whatever field we may 
turn, industrial, sanitary, administrative 
or cultural, national efficiency, which 


alone can prove our salvation, has to be © 


won and maintained by the organisation of 
a sound national system of education, and 
_ the University is the only body which can 

supply and-regulate either the agency, the 
machinery or the material in this our quest 
of national efficiency. If we want an army 
of sanitarians to cope with malaria or 
_ other enemies of man, we must train them 
m medical schools and colleges under an 
extensive scheme of medical and hygienic 
education, and we must adapt our general 
educational courses to that end; If we 
. want trained industrials, foremen, commer- 
cial agents, chemical experts, mechanical 
engineers and similar other instruments 
of national economic expansion, we must 
provide for their training within the exist- 
ing scheme and framework of national 
education. 

Take again, the question of women’s 
education. Large classes of our women 
have been ousted from their old positions 
in the social economy, and the social machi- 
nery itself cannot be set right or maintain- 
. ed in a sound working condition, without 
the intelligent and efficient co-operation 
ofthat halfof our society which women 
_ represent, 

The education of women as teachers 


and lady-doctors or in child welfare, hygi- ° 


ene, domestic economy, ete, widows’ 
education, education in college or home 
induystries,—these and other forms of edu- 
cation of women must be earnestly taken 
in band being essential factors of national 
- efficiency in our present situation. 

Under economic administration, I have 
suggested a number of measures on the 
principle of specially favourable treatment 
for indigenous industrial concerns. : 

I have sketched the outlines of construc- 
tive programme and policy without touch- 
ing on questions of constitution and 
- franchise, but the latter are also of essenti- 
. al significance in any scheme of national 
- Dfe, Briefly pat my views on the out- 
Standing: political . question of the day 2 are 
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(L) that our political goal of self-govern- 
ment can be peacefully attained only by a 
harmonious .co-operation of all the . ele- 
ments of our social and political life, under 
which I include not merely co-operation 
between the Government and the people 
but also’ between the classes and the 
masses, between the land-holders and the 
ryot, ‘between capital bankers and indus- 
trials, between the intelligentsia and the 
illiterate folk; (2) that .im pursuance 
of this very principle of co-operation, we 
should in the present stage of our political 
growth avoid permanent cleavages in the 
body of national workers by the forma- 
tion of set parties, except for temporary 
ends, and in view of specific questions, 
though with the further development of 
national government, parties may serve 


wii. 


useful functions ; (3) that our methods 


of political advance must always be cons- 
pressure being exercised by 
the weight and volume of a public 
opinion, representing all classes of the 
people; (4) that the defects of the 
scheme of Reform, whether in the matter 
of the constitution, composition and 
powers of the Council and the’ Executive 
bodies, or in the financial adjustment, 
or again, inthe representation of parti- 
cular classes of the community, should 
not: stand inthe way of our seeking to 
utilise the existing machinery of Govern- 
ment in the best interests of the country 
and its development.. 

These are - among the most pressing 
problems of our public life to-day, which 
lie within the purview of the Sate’s 
essential functions and primary reponsi- 
bilities. But what is equally pressing 
is that the State itself should, by a 
gradual transfer of the seat of authority, 
come to be broad-based upon the people’s 
will, The educational, industrial, and 
sanitary conquests must 


they are not worth much unless they 
are accomplished by our own joint will 
as expressed in and through the organ 
of the State. To win the sense of a 
corporate personality and to express that 
personality and its autonomous andivided 


doubtless be , 
accomplished in the immediate future, but 
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ane ohedient instrument, is. to win life 
itself,—is to win national life and national 
immortality. Sach must: be, our quest of 
Self and Selfgovernment,—not on the old 
familiar path of ‘each for each’, but 
marching to the new time of ‘each for all 


nN 
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POLITICAL POWER FOR WOMEN 


_purveyance comes to us on the way. 
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and all for each’. 
on that road, but march forward straight © 
to the goal, lookmg neither to the right 


May we not falter : 


nor to the left, and accepting ‘whatever ~ > 


asi 


POLITICAL POWER FOR WOMEN 


OTH men and women have to obey all 
civil and criminal laws. Therefore if 
men have a right to make and adminis- 

ter those laws, women should have that right, 
too. Both men and women have to pay taxes. 
Therefore if men should have a voice in the 
levying and spending of those taxes, women, 
too, should have it. Both men and women 
have to work and earn wages. If men de- 


mand to determine the conditions of work 


and terms- of wages by means of legislation, 
and if the demand be met wholly or in part, 
why should not women make a similar de- 
mand with the right to have the demand met? 
Both men and women have to suffer the 
consequences of bad physical and moral en- 
vironments. If men seek to improve the 
environment by education and legislation, 
why should not women also do so? 

Ifit be objected that the sphere of women 
is the home, taking it for granted, one ma 


reply, that, morally and physically healthy 


homes for the bringing up of strong, en- 
lightened, patriotic, good citizens are possible, 
only if there be plenty of good wholesome 
food for all, if there be good Sanitation, sani- 
tary house building in towns-and villages, if 
the customs and laws relating tp marriage and 
maternity be conducive to social welfare, if 
there be good free education for all, if the 
laws relating to the use. of intoxicants be 
what.they ought to be, if the customs and 
laws regarding the relations between the 
sexes promote and ensure social purity, and 
if public opinion in all countries, particularly 
in powerful countries, be against wars, which 
destroy homes in more ways than one. And 
in all these matters woman’s voice and influ- 


ence are, at least °F equa i ang 
seficacy. w with n man’ S ks, aS 





aed to make material and mora! TAR K 


what they ought to be for a happy and useful © 
the = 


existence is evident to all who know 


state of the world. The improvement effected © 
by women in those countries where they have | 
enjoyed political power for any appreciably `: 


long period, is well known, too. 


If men can ` 


be fathers, householders and citizens, women, : 
too, can be mothers, housewives, and citizens, «i ie 
though it may be.not citizens to as’ great an: 


extent as men. 
The case for the possession of political 


power by women is being increasingly felt to ` 
be so strong in all continents. that there are + 
already eighteen countries where women have ` 
been given the vote in its fullest extent, with . z 


four or five others where they are permitted 
to vote on provincial or municipal questions. : 


Once upon a time, well within living memory, ` a 
says Hildegarde- Hawthorne in Munsey’s ; 
ques- 


Magazine; woman’s right to vote was a 
tion. Now it is a fact. Where the limited ` 
franchise exists, it is certain to be extended in’ 
the near future, if the past is a criterion ore 
what is to come. The world has aly 
answered the old question in the affirmative. 


The years 1918 and 1919 saw no fewer than : 


ten new countries adopt woman suffrage. | 
This year the United States of America has © 


joined the forward-stepping ranks. 
No one can definitely forecast what effect « : 


the admission of great new bodies of voters = 


will have on the world at large; butitis |. 
expected that on the whole the result will be : 


good. Italy will feel the influence for the. 
first time, because, though the vote was given... 


them in 1919, the work of making the neces-' . 


sary additions to the parliamentary register 


could not be accomplished in time to Ae S 
-the women to participate. in: t the eini 
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TT the power of the women will be first 
* felt this year. Canada and Great Britain, 
< though the women of these countries have 
‘had the vòte since 1918, have yet to appre- 


" ciate what changes the new era may bring. ~ 


: New Zealand gave women the franchise 
in 1893, Australia in 1902, Finland in 1906, 
#and Norway in 1907. Nevertheless it is 
largely to the women of England and America 


that the world’s recognition of the right of 


= women to participate ` in the government of 
= their country is due. 

-. There are some strange anomalies in con- 
- nection with woman suffrage. For instance, 
in Holland, before woman got the power to 
0 vote, she could be voted for ; so it happened 
- that Miss Suze Groeneweg was elected to 
i: Parliament in that country, though she could 
; not cast a ballot herself. 

: In New Zealand women: are eligible to 
«any offices for which they vote; but in 
.._ Australia, where the franchise was granted by 
-` the Commonwealth before the various states 
. had instituted provincial suffrage, women 
© were eligible to seats in the legislature, but 
could not be elected to the municipal coun- 
=- cils. This matter has already been remedied 
. in Victoria and New South Wales. | 
“In Norway women got the vote a year 
- after the death'of Henrik Ibsen, whose plays 
z had helped to open the eyes of the Norwe- 
© gians to the woman question. In all the 
< Scandinavian countries the winning of the 
© vote for women was moré a matter of intel- 
. lectual conviction than of passionate effort. 
= Nowadays in Norway a woman is as likely 
n to be chosen for any given piece of work. as 
An instance of this is Fru Betsey 
"Kjelsberg, who was appointed as .a delegate 
: -from that country to the assembly of the 
. League of Nations—the only woman to have 
, this honour. Fru Kjelsberg, has served her 
country in various capacities, having been the 
. first woman factory-inspector, and, later, a 
» member of a royal commission on hee 
z building. 
_ merit for her work on this commission. It 
was work that had to do with the housing 
problems of the humble and the poor—home 
< work in the broad sense, woman’s work, as 
_ we are coming to see. 

- In Finland and Iceland women have long 
- been in politics. Finland gave them the vote 
.. in 1906, and many women have been mem- 
~ bers of the diet there. | 






She received a gold medal of - 


and more 


; Ieeland has | made- 
chit antl. national life ; and.. as. the. vote: has been: ai 
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rage was not made complete there until 1915, 
women had been members of the town coun- 
cils since 1908; Swedish women may fold 
any office .fot which they vote, and last year 
they received full voting privileges. Before 
that they had long voted on municipal 
aeons 

Denmark is no whit behind. Danish 
women got the franchise in 1915, but owing 
to the war there was no general election in 
which they could share until rg18. Then 
several women were elected to parliament. 
Among them were two of Denmark’s leading 
women Fru Elna Munch and Senator Marie 
Hjelmer. These two women carried to vic- 
tory an equal pay bill for women, Fru Munch 
being president of a committee of fifteen to 
consider the measure—the first woman. to be 
president of a committee in parliament. Wife 
of the Danish minister of war, mother of a 
fine boy, Fru Munch has never sacrificed her 
home life to her public work, and yet she has 
done as’much as any man in her position. 

The equal pay bill is not the only one for 
which she and Senator Marie Hjelmer have 
worked. ‘The latter has. been particularly 
interested in legistation affecting women and 
children, in educational problems, and in the 
status of illegitimate children. She describes 
herself as a home body, a married woman 
simply, and she is said to have a remark. 
able faculty for silence. 

Italy is the first of the Latin countries to 
give her women suffrage, though the equal 
suffrage bill has passed one house in France. 
The women of Italy did wonderful work during 
the war, and are now heart and soul devoted 


to improving school conditions and the sani- 


tary state of the villages and scattered homes 
of their country. With the vote, they have 


_to accomplish much in these matters. 


The American ‘woman’s talent ‘for 
organization — her participation in 
politics particularly efficient, and her success 
in getting special legislation for the matters 
that most interest her is. going to be’ an 
object-lesson for the rest of the world., The 
housekeeping side of government—which 
includes the spending of money, the budget 
of the nation—is going to become more 
woman’s domain. The work 
that women in America have accomplished 
in civic matters is inspiring. Their civic 
service was first begun by the women’s 
clubs, so strong a part of the American 
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there. is sure to be a great development 
in this direction. For 
eradicating stich diseases. 4s malaria and 

h hookworm, proved to be preventable, will 
be found more easily now that women have 
something to say about the taxes and 
the use to which they are put. ~ 

In Porto Rico the women have been 
working Bard for the suffrage. In the Philip- 
pines, Governor-General Harrison has come 
out in favour of woman suffrage. The 
greatest worker there for the cause, as 
well as for everything that tends to the 
uplifting of women, is Senora Jaime C. de 
Veyra, wife of the Philippine commissioner 
tothe United States. Senora de Veyra is 
known in her country as “the little mother of 
them of all,” 

In Rhodesia and British. East Africa 
European women have full voting rights, and 
they are on the point of winning equal 
suffrage in the Union of South Africa. In 
Uruguay in South America women expect to 
vote on municipal matters this year. Senora 
Gonzales is the, most important worker for 
suffrage in that‘country. 


f meneren : 
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r HOW INDIAN HISTORY IS TAUGHT .TO ENGLISH SCHOOLBOYS i 


and Co, 1914) by J. St. Loe Strachey 

was first published in 1895, and has 

since run through several editions. Ft is evi- 
dently a popular textbook in England, and 
from a stray copy that has reached our 
hands it would seem that it has found its 
way to India, being possibly intended, if not 
as a textbook, at least as an approved prize 
book for our schools—for it may not. be 
known to our non-Indian readers that in this 
fortunate country, the State must approve the 
textbooks and even the prize books which a 

' school affiliated to the University may pur- 
‘chase or prescribe, so great is its solicitude for 
the welfare of the students. The second part 
me the’ book. deals Ly the British th break 


‘TT. Citizen and the State’ (Macmillan 
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example, money for | 


; ing India is to be found in t 


















Another woman who is doing pioneer 
work for her sisters, and who was the first 
woman to speak for suffrage in her own land 
is Mme. Komaka Kimura, of Japan. Shë; 
‘asserts that Japan is ripe for woman suffage’$s 
that the political leaders in her country at 
for it ; but that almost every one is afraid to 
come out for it yet. There is no fear in her, 7 
however, and she means to make the whole sg 2 
of Japan listen to her doctrine. B 


pah, 


The women of Russia have the franchise; 4 ae 
but’ into that dark and veiled land ‘it-isi:g 
impossible to penetrate at present, and what 
‘the women are doing, what they are hoping, 
we do not know. , 


In Poland woman stands beside ma i; 
with equal privileges and equal responsibili< 33% 
ties, with a tremendous national problem. tong 


CF tare 


poy 


assist in the solving. 


{With the exception of the first three para, A 
graphs, this article is compiled from Munsey's se . 
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“Next, the self-governing colonies feel that as long": anA 
as they remain part of the Empire they have a claim: a 
to share in the immense possessions which the United ae 
Kingdom holds in Asia, in tropical Africa, in Souths z 
America, and ‘in the West Indies,.,...Australia fecle ng 
a deep intérest in India, for Australia understands» 
that she is an Asian state. But this being so, Austras A 
lia does not want to lose her right to share in Our: A 
possession of India, Ceylon and the Straits Settlements, 24 
Instead, she wishes to assert her interest in Indiy 44 
for she knows that as her _ population increases and, : 
her trade grows that interest increases.” oS 


Note how in the above passage the exi e 
pressions ‘our possession’ and the ‘claim to 3 
share in the immense possessions’ are used 4 
asif India isthe Aas Zemindari of every. 
British schodlboy, and every colonial school: 
boy possesses a potential ‘interest’ in that $ 
Zemindari. And the reason. for so regard. 
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~ "The ruin of India means the ruin of England— “But, it may be said, even if we cannot leave 
‘This can be easily explained. If we were to grow India to govern itself, why should we not govern 

< careless, and negligent in the work of government in India through its: natives ?... The objection to this - 
“India, and were to allow the different races and reli- proposal is one which is absolutely fatal, You cannot. ù 
» gions in India to fight with and persecute each other, altogether substitute Indian natives for Englishmen if © 
‘the whole continent would soon be in as great a state you are to keep hold of your ideal of [never losing © 
i 6f anarchy, misery and confusion as it was when we your grip over India, iat giving India the best 
sgcame to India, This would be terrible for the people government possible, because Indian natives would — 
‘of. India. It would be quite as terrible for the people not govern India nearly as well as Englishmen. The 
¿of the United Kingdom. And for this reason. If reason why this is so, is again to be fofind in that 
»anarchy broke out in India, we should have fo do one India is not a homogeneous country.” 

nof two things~-either to reconquer India or to ‘aban- | 

‘don it. But to reconquer India after having let it get Excellent reasons can therefore be found 
“into a state of anarchy would cost thousands of English for a further prolonged occupation of ‘our 
“tives and millions. of money, which would have tobe possessions’ in India. But the question of 
ee d by the taxpayers of England, and would fall as ating with those possessions some day mist 

= “a grievous burden on them. | ae 
fe» “Not less would be the burden if we left‘ India, be faced. Let us see how the author faces it: 

Sr The result of that would be that the immense trade “When shall. we be able to leave India te govern 
itself 2—This is a question which people often ask. 
The true answer is, When India is fit to do so: And 
when will that be? When India has become a 
homogeneous people. [Orthodox Hindus and Maho- 
medans, whose cry is, ‘our community, right or wrong’, 4 
please note.]...[n all probability it will take more., 
than another ‘hundred years to weld the peoples of 
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Wo ùDepend upon it, the ruin of India must mean the aah together, and make them capable of Self-govern- 
Rael ff WZ 13 ° a 
xia ees s “No Hurrying’ should be your rule in India,— 


eo Thus it is necessary to keep a tight hold This being so, we must be in\po pete? rs a ' 
A E ici TET pssessions’ in In di ey steadily arid quietly press forward ithe tas wr goo! 
NNI . government;—always remembering \that our duty is 
pe.’ - “It is, however, hardly worth our while to consider not to make ourselves popular with the ' ndians, but to 
whether we did right in going to India. We are there give them the best and most jus government 
‘and our duty now is to consider how to do our best possible,” i 

pand not to worry ourselves with scruples about the , : pA hy thi 
tast [of course not! |. A man who is firmly fixed But if the Government be just Why "nls 
paa a trade is a fool if, instead of trying todo his best anticipation of unpopularity? Is it hecause 


ado better in something else,” ‘nee A 
ap & the justice of the Government 


Ba 


A Here India is rightly enough, compared But thereis another and a more onin 
gto a shop owned and managed by Englishmen cing argument in the author’s armoury for the 
Ris their immense profit. ` continuance of British domination: i 


RAE 


h: But there are a few over-fastidious people 










Wey i l ig a ült ig a most important thing that the governed 
Sho suppose that the best way to govern India should have area in ihe fairness of their 
Beta governors....., But it happens that the only race in 
ee India which readily acquires, the kind of education 
necessary for governing according to a civilised and 
progressive standard is that of the Bengalees—the 


: consider that what holds good here will hold good in inhabitants of the Province of Bengal. | 


feet r, 
S E. 


x In answer to these people, the author re- by native Indians, we should be forced to employ 
prefers to the “seething mass of contending races, 

creeds, languages and political ideas” in exceedingly unpopular with the majority of the people 
&" India, and tries to paint the Indians in the of India. They are despised as being weak, cowardly 


ww 


4..blackest possible colours, and concludes: and. effeminate, and are generally looked down upon 
ea 


_“Any one can see from these facts that it would be likely most unfair, and is of course to be regretted, but 
quite impossible for us to leave India to govern itself, our regret cannot alter the plain fact. The Bengalee * 
granted that our object was to get for India the best Baboos are also, as a rule, Hindus, and therefore: 
overnment possible under the circumstances, Leaving disliked by the Mohammadans. Add. t # 

ia to, govern: itself. would . mean givin nce: of 
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quite as great a stranger to them as an Englishman, 
They would understand his language*no better, and 
vould have very little more sympathy with his 
ways of thought. On the whole, then, it is less 
unfair. to put Englishmen over the people of an 
Indian district than to put a native who would 
probably only be welcomed by one section of its 
inhabitants. 


‘seeltis then quite clear that ‘if we are to give ` 


India the best possible government we must con- 
tinue to govern that great continent by means of 
Englishmen...” 

For concentrated malice, hatred, rancour, 
and abuse, and black jealousy and downright 
falsehood, the'aboye passage on ‘What are called 
Bengalee Baboos’ would be hard to beat in the 
annals of schoolboy literature: There is not 
even wanting the cowardly trick to pose as 
impartial, coupled with a sham expression of 
regret, in order to heighten the effect of the 
calumny, miscalled a ‘plain fact’. “The govern- 
ed should have confidence in the governors” 
—oh yes; and the peasantry of'the Punjab, 
who have, thanks to their dumb illiteracy, 
always been exploited as an instance ofa 
virile people who would chafe under the. yoke 
_of the timid Bengalee, have had quite recent- 
ly, after they had dyed the battle fields of 
France with their heart’s blood to prove their 
loyalty, an excellent illustration of ‘the fair- 
ness of their governérs’, in grateful remem- 
brance of which they are going to erecta 
memorial at Jalianwala Bagh. ‘The ‘weak, 
cowardly and effeminate’ Bengalee Baboo 
would consider it as ‘unspeakable shame to 
shoot on an unarmed crowd without notice 
and the bragging of such valiant performance 
before a Commission of enquiry, by military 
officers who would undoubtedly sing to a quite 
different tune in well-armed Ireland, as a sure 
mark of the vulgar cowardly bully, devoid of 
such common decency as is to be found 
among felons in the dock in our country— 
for few criminals among us are cold-blooded 
murderers. Frightfulness and repression are 
resorted to, not by the manly and the strong 
and the just, but by those whom conscious- 
ness of inequity has thrown into a blue funk 
and craven fear and abject panic have turned 
into brutes. For the countrymen of such per- 
sons to taunt the Bengalee with cowardice is 
indeed a sight for the gods. And what in- 
deed is the head and front of the Bengalee’s 
offending? Why, it is that “it happens to be 
the only race (which is not true) in India which 
readily, acquires the kind of education neges- 
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. vigilant to spread the truth in a foreign lan 
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this to see where the shoe pinches—=why thie a 
Bengalee is held up to ridicule before th 
British schoolboy, for he is the rival, often: 
the superior, of the English administrat 
in ' India, and this deprives the latter. 
any justification for his own continuance: 
No one is willing to commit self-immola- 
tion if he can help it, and in the hyse 
terical outburst we have quoted abovejtak 
one can read the tragic death-throe of the gg 
expiring British bureaucrat. But in truth; 
the Bengali does not claim any monopolygke 
of fitness to govern; in the Native States t 
of Southern India, many a Madrassee and eg 
Marhatta and Mahommedan _ statesmay 
has given ample proof of such fitness: 
In fact all the Indian races have acquired 
that fitness, if indeed they ever lost it under 
British rule or misrule, whichever you likeri 
to call it. It is only our friends, the Anglos: 
Indians (old style), and their supporters ig 
England, who set up an antagonism between: 
the Bengalis and the other Indian races in this 9g 
respect, in pursuance of the well-understood: 34 
policy of divide et impera. So when Lord 3m 
(then Sir Satyendra) Sinha was appointed s4 
a member of the executive government of 
India, the cry was raised in England, by no 
less a person than Lord Curzon, that the- 
rulers of the Native States would take the =: 
elevation of a mere commoner to such high. #4 
rank as an insult to themselves. The lie was ae = 
nailed to the counter by several Indian chiefs. a 
headed by the foremost of them, His Exalteg:z 4 
Highness the Nizam, and today we find three," y 
and not one, Indian middle class representa: ` i 
tives in the Cabinet of the Viceroy, without. 
the slightest murmur of discontent among the. 
native Princes. Lord Sinha himself a a 
Bengali bred and born, has just been raised: 
to:the highest rank next to that of the Viceroy,’ 
in the land of the stalwart Biharis, amidst their -3% 
universal acclamation. a 
The papers have recently announced that. 
the Principal of the Patna College bag. 
been deputed to America, of course at the A 
cost of the Indian taxpayer, to correct the 7% 
misrepresentations (!) about British rule in : 
India that are said to have become far too - 
common in the United States. May we: 
enquire what steps are being taken by our 
benign Government, which is so anxiously 













to counteract the poison of hatred and up 
that -is being, nj 
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, textbooks like the one we have quoted from ? 
We are not even sure that Messrs. Macmillan 
*& Co, who publish so many textbooks for 
.cdridian schools and colleges, do not intend to 
; have the book under notice recommended as 
>a prize-book in our Indian schools, so-that 
¿Indian schoolboys may have an opportunity ` 
“of learning, from this witch’s cauldron of 





AJOR Grogan, in the concluding portion 

of his speech against the Indians, which 
wo I quotedin the September number of 
-this magazine, makes on behalf of the Euro- 


it 


pean community in East Africa the assertion, 


ae et ‘ 


«by the dominant white race to continue to 
live and trade in the country, they must never, 
mon any account be allowed to possess any 
political rights. Such a privilege given to 
ex Indians would be regarded by Europeans as 
šan insult to the White Race. 

'. Jn this speech, Major Grogan does not 
© specifically mention ‘racial segregation’ but 
-his opinion is well known. As one of the 
-leading members of the European ‘White 
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publicly demanded the strict segregation of 
< indians in every township. Indeed he has 
been, if anything,» more outspoken about 
t. segregation than about the witholding of the 
&’’ franchise, : 
t- This settled 


MOLT. Aizpe 


and determined policy ` of 


ed against Indians, is nothing more nor 
«less than the old Ghetto policy of medieval 
+ Europe revived in modern Africa. The analogy 
is almost exact. For the White Race religion 
“and dogma are parallel to the religious 
= fanaticism against the Jews in days gone by. 
-> This fanatical and persecuting element still 
è. ties crouching within English sub-conscious 
“character waiting for its victim. It is not 
- too much to say that the Indian is hated in 
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-Man’s Parliament’, he has on many occasions | 


e race-segregation and disfranchisement, direct- . 


ë Africa at the present time by a very large: 
i 


“undiluted liés, how Indian history is cooked, 
concocted, perverted, parodied and mistaught — 


to their English’ fellow students with the 
generous motive.of perpetuating bureaucratic 


misrule, over what the author is fond of calling ’ 


their, vast Indian ‘possessions’. : 
BIBLIOPHILE. 


<< 


a o THE-EAST AFRICAN ATMOSPHERE 
2 (Concluded ) | 


Indeed, the astonishing thing in Africa is 
this, that there is no place where the Indian 
citizen is worse treated today than in’ British 
territory under the British flag. Instead of 
being a protection to him this flag has be- 
come his .humiliation. For an Indian to go 
from the Transvaal or East Africa to Portu- 
guese territory is like passing out of a state 
of subjection into a state of equality. I have 
lived with Indians and in Indian homes in 
these different places—in Nairobi, in Johannes- 
burg, in Baira and in Lorenzo Marques. l 
am not writing from hearsay or bringing a 
hearsay accusation. I know clearly from my 
own definite personal observation that these 
facts are true. 


In Portuguese East Africa, the Indian feels 


himself on every side tobe a freeman. -In 
British East Africa, the Indian knows by 
bitter daily experience thathe isa member 
of a subject race. This tells upon the 
Indian’s character,—just as it would tell upon 
the character of any Englishman, if he were 
in a similar position. 

The phrase that Mahatma Gandhi has 
used for Indians abroad ina recent article— 
“Pariahs within the Empire’,—is literally 
true. - I had not spoken directly to Mahatma 
Gandhi on this subject, yet his whole article 
was, word for word, what I have seen with my 
own eyes. He ends the article by declaring 
‘that this fate that has happened to Indians 
abroad is due to the sin of the past, because 
Indians had treated “their own brothers as 
hs and untouchables. As I rea 
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“Mr. Andrews, [ have often thought that 
this is our Karma. We -have treated our 
own brothers as untouchables in India and 
now we are treated thus ourselves.” 

Such a sentiment was not at all 
uncommon among Indians in South and East 
Africa. 
than one occasion and never contradicted. 

It may be impatiently asked,—‘‘Why then 
do Indians themselves remain in such a degra- 
ding atmosphere? Why do they not go 
over into Portuguese territory. in a body ?” 

The answer to that question is obvious. 
The Indians have naturally drifted to those 
lands which are under British rule, expecting 
better treatment there. They have also 
received an English education in India and 
it is natural for them to go where the English, 
language is spoken. They also believed in 
British citizenship. A final reason is this, that 
British territory is unquestionably the richest, 
and therefore money is more plentiful there 
than elsewhere: 

I turn from this treatment, of the İndian 
in British East Africa to that meted out.to 
the indigenous African. Here I shall bring 
forward the evidence of Sir H. H. Johnston, 
one of the most successful of all African 
administrators, —a man. who. knows East 
Africa well and, as a retired Government 
official, is not likely to exaggerate the facts 
which tell against the present Administration. 
He writes as follows :— 

“If you are old, or middle aged, you will 
remember how excited you got, years ago, 
over the Congo Atrocities: how you and the 
Government of that day were prepared to 
imperil our friendly relations with, Belgium, 
to get the administration of the Congo taken 
out of King Leopold’s hanas. You will also 
remember how, in ‘later years, as the Great 
War drew to its close, and whilst the terms 
of the Peace were being debated, it was 
generally resolved by us and the representa- 
tives we sent to Versailles that the German 
‘flag should never again fly over any part. of 
Africa, mainly because of German barbarities 
inflicted on the unfortunate negroes in German 
South-West Africa and in the Cameroons. 
Portugal, also, was repeatedly warned, that, 
if she continued her disguised slavery in the 
Cocoa Islands’ of Angola we should be com- 
pelled, etc., etc. 
© “Well, now you smile contemptuously, 
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—at the counter accusations of te Pelgiana ra 
Germans and Portuguese, if you had realised, 
what had been going on‘in British Ea 
Africa between the white settlers and t} M 
negro or negroid inhabitants, during the pastei 
fifteen or sixteen years ? I have to say ‘could’ “ae 
because I know, that, by the joint efforts of 
the Colonial Office and the London Press, 
you are kept as much as possible in the 
dark.” z 
Sir H; H. Johnston then goes on to show, 
by concrete examples, how extremely difficult + 
it is in East Africa to get the European juries 34 
to condemn atrocities, however vile and brutal;iue 
when committed. by members of the Whitea 
Race. He speaks of the culminating horror ..23g 
at Nduru, where the flogging and torture off 34 
Africans was so severe, that according to the: 
medical officers’ own reports, ‘fat had been’. 
crushed out of the muscles” of the wretched. 
victims. In other cases “the jtogged natives i 
died from the torture and flogging.” og 
What shows, in the most terrible manner, : 
the power of concealment which Capital poss- 
esses in England, is the fact that it is ables)" 
to keep out of the public press records of acts’: 
of this kind. Sir Harry Johnston tells us; 
that, when Sir Alfred Yeo put questions about 45 
these abominations in the House of Commons; 
and Colonel Amery gave most unsatisfactory’. 
answers, not one single leading London ia 
newspaper reported that special part of the) % 
proceedings of the House. It was discreetly |, 
omitted! I have found out myself, by an in-? 4 
tensely bitter experience, what a conspiracy. 
of silence these great capitalist-owned daily. 
newspapers observe in public matters, When i 
ever financial interests are affected. mere 
I do not wish it for a moment to be imas. x4 
gined, that Englishmen generally in East . 23 
Africa approve of these brutalities. But, as. 2 
we know full well in India, so hice race 
strong is the sacro-sanctity of the ‘white race’ 
dogma that the majority, who really in their = 
hearts dislike such deeds, bow in a waniya 
manner ‘before a minority who approve of, = 
them. They refuse to répudiate these things; 
because to do so is to ‘lower the prestige of: 
the White Race.’ This is the true meaning of ` 
the approval of General Dyer’s cold- blooded eg 
massacre at Amritsar. : 
I do not wish again to be misundersto d 
as in any vay P E this is the sole. 
record of È vans 
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~ T could not myself put the proportion anything 


“Europeans as in reality bringing advantages 


to East Africa and not adding to its cruelties. 


like so high as this, but on the' other hand, | 


< have seen the African in his raw and savage 
<. state—wherein cannibalism was practised as a 


= matter of course. 
< fore, about the kind 


I have no illusions, there- 
of existence which the 


: African used to live before the European 
: ‘intervened. What has to be realised is, that 
` certain tribes of aboriginals have preyed upon 


<i others from times immemorial. 
. white man touched Africa,” writes Sir Harry 
= Johnston, “it was racked with civil wars, the 
‘slaughter of tribe by tribe,.........and the 


-ruthless slave'trade. The people perished by’ 


“Before the 


“thousands after droughts and famines ; they 


: were constantly thinned by the aggressions of 
““wild beasts ; they 
» like brutes ; they perished by unchecked 


lived in many cases 


* diseases.” 


All this is potently clear to any one who 


= has spent some time in British East Africa, 
> but it does not in the least palliate, or con- 


‘done, atrocious acts on the part of civilised 
= men, 
= Christians. 
stas is so often boastingly reported in the 
« jewspapers,—-that there has been the mar- 


who profess and call themselves 
It is quite true, on the one hand, 


-~-vyellous application of modern science to the 


.. problems of mechanical transport ; 


the open- 


; “ing up of great highways from one end of 


+ Africa to the other ; the stamping out 


over 


“large areas of indescribable horrors and 


<- devilries of sheer naked savagery ; the com-' 
'. bating of disease in man and beast 


the 


-; lessening of long-drawn agony of suffering by 


: ET 
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-omodern surgery; the reclamation of whole 
countries from sleeping sickness and malaria ; 
= the all too slow, but still perceptible spread of 
è education and art and higher, knowledge. 
< this must be taken into reckoning and much 
. more in making up the full account. 


All 


But, all the same, I insistently repeat, 


however great and remarkable these benefits 
© may have been, they in no way excuse the 


- w 


_ modern civilised Christian man, 
ruthlessly exploits for cheap labour purposes, 


when he 


_ the domestic and tribal life of these savages 
-and breaks down the last barriers of those 


native customs which inculcate morality and, 
_-self-restraint. 


I have witnessed the terrible 


effects of such cheap labour recruiting in 
< India itself, where the village population is 


EMEA able fi to protect, itself by. 
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‘labour of Greece and Rome: 


yof high reputation, who wishes 


labourers. 


| its ¡intelligence S 
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hateful financial system all the world over—a 

system under which the capitalist loses all 

relation to morality in his dealings with 

God. and money is made the only living 
od 

In studying the history of the past, we 
read with detestation accounts of the servile 
we learn with a 
loathing hardly less deep concerning the 
factory system of labour of the early Nine- 
teenth Century in England. But historians of 
some future date are not unlikely to speak in 
terms even more emphatic in their horror 
of the labour traffic on the French and 
Belgian Congo, in Angola and in British East 
Africa. 

A quotation may be given from a writer 
to remain 
anonymous. He states that he has had more 
than halfa generation’s intimate experience 
among the Kikuyu tribes of -British East 
Africa and has seen with his own eyes the 
terrible deterioration which has taken place 
each year. He calls hinself by a nom de 
plume, Fulani bin Fulani. But he is known 
to be an official of high Government standing: 
His indictment runs as follows :— 

“There is no surer sign of social disinte- 


‘ gration than for the marriage tie to become 


unstable among the mass of the people. In the 
mixture of men of different tribes in European 
employment in British East Africa the cus- 
tomary union is by the month. The African 
men and women arrange such unions by 
themselves,-~the woman receiving clothing, 
food and money, andserving her master at 
bed and board. These unions may last 
indefinitely for months and years. They do 
not exist among ordinary temporary African 
These need money for the tax. 
For them exists an immense class of prosti- 
oes totally “new cae in African 
ife 

“But most of the men, wie have taken 
more or less permanently to wage-earning 
under Europeans, have women of their own. 


ah 


Their industrial life is precarious, their liabili- ` 


ties to their women are correspondingly 
restricted. © They have no wives, as they have 
nohomes. They get their wages at the end 
ofthe month, they change their masters at 


the end of the month, and so they marry for 
a month, 7 
s “These unions have no sanction m Sata, 7 
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such unions are not felt to be disgraceful, as’ 


by many prostitution is still felt to be. 

“The system tts the life, “But the State 
may some day awaken to the fact that it is 
manufacturing disease faster than any con- 
ceivable means of prevention can overtake 
w” i 

“Ahd so, they marry for the month”’....., 
“The system fits the life.” Ihave underlined 
these two sentences, because the- writer in the 
remainder of the article makes it perfectly 
clear that this hideous corruption, which _has 
defiled the very fountain head of African life, 
has been wholly caused by the unscrupulous 
andimmoral recruiting for the large Euro- 
pean estates which must perforce, whatever 
happens, have their full quantity of ‘native 

labour’. The system fits the life. 


The ey is rapidly coming in East Africa 


when large companies, earning rich dividends , 


in London and elsewhere, will be taking their 
full toll from African labour exploitation. 
I have seen too much, 
the world, of what happens under the profi- 


et 
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INpiAN Srares (A CALL ror Potrrican RECON- 
struction), by Khasherao B, Jadhav, M. R. A. Cu 
F.C S, M. R.A. S. Ep and V.B. Metta, B.A. (Cantab), 
Bar-at Law. Pp. 3+32, to be had of the former, Baroda 
State, Baroda. 


WAKE UP PRINCES, by Khasherao Jadhav. Pp. 
xxvii +202, (Second Edition.) 


The two books are companion volumes to each 
other, Mr. Khasherao Jadhav being sole author of the 
second and joint author of the first, and so it will be 
convenient to review them together. In fact the first 
book is toa great extent only. an amplification of por- 

- tions of the second book and a reprint of certain articles 
that have appeared in the columns of the Bombay 
Chronicle. 


The aim of the ‘authors is to draw the attention of 
the Ruling Princes and those interested in the welfare 
of the States to the- ‘present status of these principa- 
lities and the evils resulting therefrom and to suggest 
some remedies and reforms. 

People in British India are apt to form, very un- 


favourable judgments of the general. administration 


“Mysore and ‘Baroda notwithstanding; a 
af ale, lows. a. a free pt pos Sui thinstts o 
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teering management of ieee companies, tos" 


4 


have much faith in human kindness under. 
‘company regime’. It will- be a bad ay for: 
the East African, when land speculation andi 
the increasing demand of modern capital. forts 
production on a big scale bring the individual © 
farms, which now exist, into large landéeds 
estates run by directors as absentee ‘andlords,4 F 
whose only interest is to increase the yearly, E 
dividend, i v 


| Itis a strange irony indeed that the very. sf 
Europeans, who are ruthlessly carrying outs, 
this profiteering systemi, which the highest © 
official authorities have shown to be mies 2 
‘ing tothe African native, have themselves # 

brought against the Indian community the% 

charge of ‘exploiting the natives’ and of 
‘making the natives mere hewers of wood. 

and drawers of water,’ It would be dificulti 
to find in modern records a more shameless 
impudent charge. Coming from such men’s: $ 
lips it does not need refuting 
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territories and the Representative and Legislative s 
Assemblies boasted by many States are the veriest paros.: 
dies of what such bodies should be. The books under .% 
review tacitly assume all this but seek to lay the blame: 
on the system of Subsidiary Alliance which binds thé =" 
States to the British Government. They argue that 
in the unnatural circumstances in which they are placed‘: 
the States cannot really display signs of real, vigorous 2.’ 
political life. The Political officers accredited to the’. 
various Courts, who should act merely as Ambassadors, = 
try to interfere as much as they can in State administra- < 
tion and many Princes find it difficult, with the best will?” 
in the world to reform their administrationin consonance: ; | 
with modern ideas, The result is that most of them ="; 
give upjthe attempt and indulge in unbridled pleasure- 5° 
seeking, Assured of defence against foreign enemies, 3 
their one aim isto keep the Suzerain Power pleased: 
and so long as they can do this, they can safely ignore: 
the interests of their sardars and subjects. Thus a gra-s: 
dual alienation between rulers and ruled i is the result. 
The ruler is callous to public opinion and, in return, 
his actions lack the moral force of public support. Te 

uote Mr. Russel, a former resident at Hyderabad P 

1832): “One of the most striking. effects). PIE p hich g Raga 
connection with us ‘up siian La 
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+ premature decrepitude into which it invariably hurries 
x them. Every faculty that is valuable to a State, every 
“organ that contributes to its wholesome existence, 
<> seems to decay under our alliance.’ It is difficult to 
' gay fit was with this deliberate intention that this 
|. system was devised: one does not like to impute mo- 
= tives ; but there is a very significant quotation in ‘Wake 
zoup Princes’ from the evidence given by Mr. Mill be- 
“fore the Parliamentary Select Committee on the affairs 
` of the E. I. Company in 1832. Asked if a continuation 
~of this policy of maintaining the Princes under Sub- 
= sidiary Alhances would make the final absorption of 
* the States into»British Territory more difficult, he said, 
“..“SMo,. think by degrees we are proceeding towards it 
“J, "They (i.e. the old military families inthe States) would 
“e ascribe the cause of their declention to us if we were to 
'» fake the government entirely into our own hands, but 
~ when we merely take the military power and leave a 
= nominal sovereignty in the hands of the old sove- 
> reigns, they are equally unemployed and exposed to 
-z this decline and gradual annihilation but do not seem 
= fo owe their calamitiés to us.” No words could be 
“plainer. l 

wi . A very convincing picture is drawn of the gradüal 
=" and subtle ways in which the status of the Princes has 
“been lowered trom that of Kings and Rulers in alli- 
~ ance with the British Government to that of practical 
u. feudatories, ‘trustees’ of the latter, as they are called, 
X for the good government of their territories. Some of 
(- the vagaries of the Political Department are inexpli- 
». gably impolitic. At the last Delhi Durbar, when the 
C King Emperor held a levee of all the Princes, it was 
ëv proposed that they should merely bow and pass on. For- 
“x tunately, some of them had the courage to enter a mild 
“s protest against this humiliation and it was not insisted 
‘> upon, When the first Princes’ Conference met in Octo- 
& bet 1916, the Viceroy entered the Conference Chamber, 
shook hands with the Princes, and then to their gene- 
H ral astonishment, left Mr. Wood, the Political Secre- 
i: tary, to preside! In England, Indian Ruling Princes 
‘have precedence at State functions even over the Prime 
“Minister, but in India members of the Viceroy’s Exect 
“tive Council have precedence over them! : 

* . Coupled with this atmosphere of degradation, studi- 
=. ed so far asone can see, the system of ntiseducation 
‘which the Princes receive makes them almost totally, 
¿ec nfit for their work. They are kept aloof from the 
Š -currents stirring the national life and receive no practi- 
“cal administrative training. National traditions 
“ have no existence for them. Hence on their assuming 
H powers, they can evolve only bureaucracies which are 
$ failures like those in British India. They try to keep 
< all real power in their own hands, leaving little initia- 
~ tive to Ministers and Heads of Departments, who, in 
$: the authors' words, are reduced to the position of merely 
io ‘olorified clerks’, Thus the country cannot now’ pro- 
~a duce a race of responsible statesmen like Sir T, 
“ Madhava Row or Sir Salar Jung. The European 
n. officers imported by the States from British India often 
>, prove better administrators as they enjoy more freedom 
» ‘and often carry their points even against the Princes’ 
> avishes. Incidentally, the authors draw attention to the 
‘vheart-burning, apart from the fact that it is a display 
< of want of national self-respect, caused by the difference 
< in treatment received by the European and Indian 
“officers in State employ. The former invariably receive 
“mere consideration and many. rules of. etiquette and 
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From symptoms to remedies is a natural transition. 
«The only one provided by the Government is the 
institution of the Chamber of Princes, outlined in the 
“Mont-Ford” scheme. The Queen’s Proclamation of 
1858 is hailed in some quarters as the Magna Carta 
of Indian liberties. Mr, Jadhav draws a distinction 
between the two whichis quite as instructive for 
those who are building high hopes for British India 
on this precious document as it is for the 
States. He says: “The Magna Catta was 
the fruit of the force of circumstances, the second 
a free boon: the one offered an impetus to its 
grantees to enforce its fulfilment, the other 
made the obligees simply look up for its grant.” 
What the Ruling Princes think of the scheme of the 
Chamber of Princes is described by Mr. Jadhav 
in language so picturesque that it will bear quota- 
tion, “They could not agitate but hoped that 
after the war would come reforms. But what do they 
see? A resplendent renaissance of their former 
glories? A lark soaring sky-wards with the ecstasy 
of melodious expectations within its heart? No! 
They see woe, dark,. abysmal woe, before them. 
The pit of further degradation ( The @hamber of 
Princes ) stares them in the face with its hateful 
eyes and they hear the owl proclaiming the march 
from beneath Afrasiab’s vaulted dome.” 

The meaning of all this is that except some 
Princes of second-class importance, the order is 
opposed to the Chamber. The Nizam and Mysore 
have shunned it from its inception, the Gaikwar 
and Holkar are indifferent, while hardly any prince 
of first rate importance, any Soveriegn or Direct 
Treaty Prince, is enthusiastic over it. The reasons, 
according to the authors, are that the bigger Princes 
are afraid that the ‘one state, one vote’ policy will 
result in swamping the assembly with the smaller 
States who will thus acquire an influence quite dis- 
proportionate to their intrinsic importance. Moreover, 
they look upon it as another step in the levelling 
down process to which the States are being subjected 
by the Imperial Government ; for if sovereign States 
like Baroda, Gwalior and Indore, which count many 
of the States of Gujerat and Central India among 
their tributaries, are to be treated as no higher than 
the latter—Lord Chelmsford himself having once 


declared that payment of tribute does not imply’ 


inferiority, no one knows where the process will 
stop. Tothis has to be added the natural wish 
which States have to keep their affairs to them- 
selves. After reading -this, one begins to wonder 
what the Government can really hope to gain by 
instituting a Chamber which does not commend 
itself to those most concerned. _ * 

After giving an alternative scheme for such a 
Chamber which we need not pause to discuss, the 
authors give some suggestions for reform. The 
burden of it allis that the Princes should’ now be 
treated as kings and freed from the leading strings 
of the Indian Political Department. They should 
be allowed to send their representatives as ambassa~ 
dors to foreign Courts ( Asiatic.and European ) and 
tothe Court of St. James. This will vitalize the 
life of the States and give greater strength and 
glory to England. 
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It must be admitted that they have diffi- 


position. It | 
culties peculiarly their own and are doomed to suffer 


plenty of mental anguish and  misrepresentation 
. silently and often for no fault of .their own. H they 
ever protest against the limitations imposed upon 
them, we do not hear of it; we only judge them 
by the defects, palpable and tangible, of their 
general administration, without pausing to see that 
they are very often the helpless victims of a system 
which they cannot shake off. i 
But there is another side of the picture which 
our authors have left almost entirely, alone But for 
a stray passage here and there, they have not 
considered the probable results, on the people of 
the states, of such reforms as they advocate. 
Would a strengthening of the position of these 
Princes conduce to the greater good of their subjects ? 
It conceivably might, but the probability is that 
it will not, except in the sense that the autocratic 
power of the Louises helped the people of France, 
for example. With their present education, which 
divorces them from  world-currents, with their 
violent class: prejudices and ideas. of divine peroga- 
tives (it must be remembered that they have been 
Britain’s slaves and no one is ‘such a bad bully as 
a liberated slave }, they will inaugurate an era of 
repression which will rouse even their apathetic 
subjects to fury and help them realize their proper 
destiny in a United India much sooner than would 
otherwise be the case. We know the part the many 
kingdoms in Italy played in Italy’s struggle for 
Self-determination; we may be excused for doubting 
ifthe greater part of our States’ can play a nobler 
role in our national life, 
Desx-KINKAR, 


FIFTEEN YEARS IN AMERICA: by Sudhindra Bose, 
M. A a Ph. D. Lecturer on Oriental Politics in the 
State University of Jowa, U. S. A. Kar, Mazumdar 
&Co, Calcutta, 920. Pp. 479. Price Rs. g. ` 


Dr. Sudhindra Bose belongs, we believe, to Vikram- 
ur in the Dacca district and has long been a resident 
inthe United States, where he is making a.decent 
living as a lecturer, both in the University and on the 
public platform, and also by his literary contributions 
some of which have been collected together here to 
form a good-sized volume. It is: nicely printed at 
the Sri Gouranga Press, and handsomely bound. 
_ The volume before us, as the author takes care to 
warn ts in his brief preface, is. not a philosophical 
dissertation, but contains his personal impressions and 
observations. It is consequently somewhat gossipy, 
but written in a racy style.which easily captivates the 
reader and grips his interest. There are numerous 
illustrations which add to the charm of the book. Two 
chapters are devoted to Rabindranath Tagore and 
pea ann Bose in America, and one to count 
lya Tolstoy (son of the famous sage ) and some of the 
other chapters deal with the American woman, the 
American farmer, American education, the Universities 
of Iowa and Illinois, the American newspaper, the 
Amcrican Public Library, Rural Schools and Higher 
Education, the American Hotel, &c. Some of these 
‘chapters were originally published in the Modern 
Review. and must be familiar to our readers: We 
shal) proceed 
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‘training, but aims at personal effectiveness. ‘F 
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There are in the United States sixtyhve differer 
nationalities speaking as many as seventythree’ lanpi 
ages and dialects, but the feeling of unity is so intense 
that it impels assimilation of even the most dbstimaté 
elements. Though America is the land of: 1! 
mighty Dollar where multi-millionaires areg.. 
numerous, Dr. Bose has found in that country, 
materialism blended with touching idealism.. 
thoughtful men and women, money is asymbo 
sign of power, an emblem of success, an instrumel 
service......A redeeming feature of American life .is.th 
money kings are coming to regard themselves, 
mere trustees of their millions which they hold for: 
larger good of the community.” E 

“If L were asked to name the most conspicuo 
fact of American life I should say it is democrat 
Americans simply will not lift ‘their hats to accident 
of birth or blood.” All work is considered honouragl 
“The fundamental qualities of his life are not thog 
of profound thought and calm deliberation ; but rathe 
those of will, enthusiasm, impulse, striving, progrés& 
His mind is practical, rot meditative, You can make 
almost anything ott of an American but a Sanyas,:: 
hermit.” “The American loves his country with: 
deathless love. The deepest, the, most fundamenta 
the most universal thing in the United Stateg.j 
patriotism.” i 

Americans read morb newspapers than any othe 
people on earth. An average.man takes two of thre 
daily newspapers, several weeklies and a number 4 
monthly magazines. Mr. Arthur Brisbane of. th 
Hearst newspapers receives a far larger salary thanah 
President of the United States. The American, how 
ever, does not attach much importance to editotia 
articles. Public opinion is controlled by the subi 
manipulation of news. Reporters work under tremen: 
„dous pressure, and there is no time for leisurely com 
position.» When the country is fed so much on news 
papers, one understands why Rabindranath told!» 
Bose that “the Americans live on the surface. .Th 
do not think deeply.” And Sir J. C. Bose sai 
“This new country lacks traditions,” to which pethap 
may be attributed a certain want in the sense ig 
proportion. Si 

Almost all the teachers in the rural schools a 
women. The Bible has been totally eliminated fron 
the school room as a book of religion. Dogmas a 
church creeds are not taught in schools. Amesié 
higher education does not stop short at intelleet 


relation between the teacher and the student is chaz: 
terised by a spirit of touching sympathy and friendsh 
Honest labour, though menial, is not consider 
degrading. It is the brain that counts. Anethe 
instructive feature is the co-educationof young men at 
young women. In the opinion of Dr. Bose, ther 
instruction in the same class by the some professor 
“tends to exert a mighty influence towards creating. s 
very healthy moral fone.” + But “what interests” 
Indian most in the world of education is the comple 
emancipation of American education from strieto 
Government control. ‘The college or the university4s2 

It chooses its own textbooks;.dix 
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<i “Phe State of Illinois now spends for the Universit 
¢ more than fifteen million rupees 4 year. The Englis 
= Government, | think, spends for the education of all 
. India only six millions P? “The President of a large 
= American university occupies as important and 
. Honourable a place in public estimation as a Governor 
~of one of the Indian provinces.” 
i. “Everything in this free country is done in the open. 
> Time and again, I have attended sessions of Congress 
= without being opposed or questioned by the guards of 
: the capital. The fact is that, except on very rare 
occasions, when as in time of war it is thought 
-necessary to have secrecy, any person can go into 
“either, house without even so much as “by your leave.” 
=, Che Governor of a state receives a salary varying from 
cthirtysix thousand rupees to nine thousand rupees a 
«year, “Governors in India where the cost of living is 
y- much smaller and where the earning capacity of the 
ji people from whom the big salaries come is infinitely 
ess than in America, get immensely larger compen- 
Šo sations” ~ 
=> o The idea at the back of the treatment of convicts 
: 48 that they are human even if they hdve transgressed 
kathe law, and that they are entitled to human considera- 
z, tion. The chief object is to redeem the man, and the 
< prisoner is often released on parole. ‘In many of the 
*. jails E visited I found the rooms of the prisoners well 
` fitted up with chairs, reading tables, and pinkshaded 
“electric lamps. The floors were furnished with rugs, 
-: doors with lace curtains and walls decorated with 
pictures.” “H in India some of the bureaucratic 
-officials are as absolute as Jove himself, in America 
» Government officers are as humble and as responsive 
Sfo the people as their humblest servants,” 
« . The American system of University Extension 


ce 
Brae 


i. Lectures, first started by Emerson, is known as the. 


+. Chantanqua, Dr. Bose calls it the most American thing 
; in America. Mr. William Jennings Bryan, the prince 
of such lectures, earns about 414,000 rupees annually. 
> Tt aims to lift American life by giving in popular 
T. language to the massés the current results of modern 
$ scholarship and scientific research, “The Chantanqua 
“movement is performing a wonderful work for the 
< elevation of national ideas, the diffusion of culture, 
=, and the promotion of human betterment.” 
© . Rabindranath Tagore was the guest of the 
Iowa University and delivered a lecture there. 
& The author’s impression of the great Indian is 
=.worth quoting: ‘When I helped him into the 
: Pullman Car at the Station that night I thought of 
«him as the personification of the Vedic spirit | of 
k Hindustan, No sentiment seemed to command his 
‘< dife so completely as loyalty to Indian ideals. This 
| loyalty is no mere academic formula, no pose, but a 
* reality. It is with him something vivid, tangible ; 
- it is something alive, practical, fit to live and work 
for. “I shall be born in India again and again" 
“remarked Tagore witha smile of pride lighting up his 
face. “With all her povefty, misery and wretchedness, 
T love India best.” ” | 
> ` It is agreeable to learn that in the opinion of the 
“Faculty Adviser of the Foreign Students at Iowa 
University, Hindu students at the -University are 
second to none in the high type of manhood they 
“display. “They have invariably been choice perso- 
< nalities who are the embodiment of the beautiful old 
¿+ culture that lies back of them.” In his opinion, their 
Sewiork has, been of, a high, hope that in t 
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practical field they will maintain the high repute they 
have earned in their college days, and help in the 
uplift of the motherland. (There are now more than 
200 Indian Students in America). 

Count Ilya Tolstoy saw little to admire in 
American life. There, nran has no leisure. to ponder 
over the vital points of human life, and itis a danger- 
ous thing to go against the tide of public opinion. 
Dr. Bose’s opinion on his father’s theory of non- 
resistance to evil is quite emphatic: “I find myself 
unable to go with those who accept Tolstoy’s theory 
of non-resistance as a practical rule of conduct. To 
refuse to believe in the inevitability of war in- our 
present stage is to forsake the world of realities......... 
A moderate acquaintance with the book of history tells 
us that weak nations have always been the prey of 
the strong. The record of all subjugated countries is 
the shameful history of inefficiency, weakness, swollen 
slothful ease, and ignoble “soft peace”.......... am quite 
aware that it is an unpopular thing to say in India ; 
but it happens to be the truth, weak-kneed theorists 
and dangerously optimistic. pacifists nothwithstanding. 
Praise it who will, rampant wall-eyed pacifism is the 
murder of national morality, national progress, and 
national character.” 

The dark and ugly spot of American civilisation is 
the negro-problem. The lynchings, in the words’ 
of Count Tolstoy, are the loath some irruptions of the 
brute, much more terrible than the pograms of 
Russian Jews. Even so late as in 1917, as many as 
222 negroes were lynched or murdefed, many of them 
with unnameable atrocities, by white mobs in the: 
United States. But “in the face of every conceivable 
obstacle negroes are steadily pushing themselves 
forward,” says Dr. Bose after a visit to the Southern 
States, 

An American farmer in the country subscribes 
several magazines and periodicals, lives in a fine house, 
nicely furnished, has a telephone service, an automo- 
bile, and all his fieldwork is done by machinery. He is 
one of the hardest worked of men, but he is happy 
dnd prosperous. “The most noteworthy thing about 
American farming is that it is backed by the Govern- 
ment at every step.” The chapter on the relations 
‘between the American farmer and fhe Department 
of Agriculture, one of the most efficient of Government 
departments, reads like a romance. “The sole end 
of the American Government is and always has been 
to assist whole-heartedly in accomplishing every object 
of society.” 

Sir J. C. Bese’s advice to the Indian students in 
America was: “Have one definite idea—one definite 
dream of your life. Work till you realise your vision, 
Make your dream cometrue. Nothing is impossible 
if “you have power to will. Nothing great is ever 
done without suffering. But then it is your privilege 
to suffer, to win, to achieve. Every man is potentially 
great. Genius? Yes, yes; it is nothing but strong, 
hard, well planned work. You can have genius if you 
will. Keep yourself for some service in Indias Bea 
man and help others to become manly. Life is short, 
You should therefore make every minute count.” 

On the question of intermarriage between Indians 
and Americans the answer given by Lady Bose, by 
whom the author was much impressed, was decidedly — 
in Whe negative. “Your American girls are tgo expen- 
sive.’ Poor mother India cannot indulge “in such’. 
ce With as... 
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They cannot appreciate our ideals, our culture. The 
Westerners are impervious to the inner loveliness of our 
lives.” In the opinion of Dr. Bose, the weakness of 
Américan feminine character lies in her immense 
capacity of spending money. She is ultra-independent ; 
only about half the graduates of women’s college 
marry, and considerably less than one per cent of 
them become mothers. The United States leads the 
world in divorce. One out of every eight marri- 
age results in failure. Dr. Bose admires the American 
woman for her many virtues but like Rabindranath 
( vide his Nationalism), his admiration is not as 
unqualified as that of, say, Vivekananda, but is more 
discriminating. 

On the whole, Dr. Bose’s book is more interesting 
than many novels, and itis moreover, highly instruct- 
ive, It should form a pleasant holiday companion 
for our readers. 

POLITICUS, 


Tue Grove Minp, A Sxketcn OF THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF COLLECTIVE PSYCHOLOGY WITH SOME 
ATTEMPT TO APPLY THEM'TO THE INTERPRETATION 
OF NATIONAL LIFE AND CHARACTER: by William Mc- 
Dougall, F.R.S., Published by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press; r920. Pp. 304, Royal 8vo.. Price—zrs. 

The author is one of the leading psychologists of 
the age and all the books he has written have been 
considered as standard works. In rg08 he wrote an 
Introduction to Social Psychology { Methuen & Co.) 
which enjoyed a great deal of success. And the 
are volume has been written as a sequel to that 
work, 

The book is-divided into three parts : 

(i) General Principles of Collective Psychology. 

ii) The National Mind and Character. 

(ii) The Development of National Mind and Char- 

acter, 

The first part contains five chapters, the subjects 
discussed being (i) the Province of Collective Psycho- 
logy, (ii) the Mental Life of the Crowd, (iii) the Highly 
Organized Group, (iv) the Group. Spirit (Esprit de 
Corps) and (v) Peculiarities of Groups of various 
Types. ' l 

„The second part contains eight chapters in 
which the following subjects are discussed: (vi) 
What is a Nation, (vii) the Mind ofa Nation, 
( viii) Freedom of Communication as a Condition of 
National Life, (ix ), the Part of Leaders in National 
Life, (x) Other Conditions of National Life, (xi) 
the Will of the Nation, (xii) Ideas in National Life, 
and (xiii) Nations of the Higher Type. 

There are seven chapters in Part iii, viz—(xiv 
Factors of National Development, (xv—xvii) the 
Race-making Period, (xviii) Racial Changes during the 
Historie Period, (xix) The Progress of Nations in their 


Youth, and (xx) the Progress of Nations in their 


| Maturity. | 
It is the third volume of the Cambtidge Psycholo- 
gical Library edited by G. Dawes Hicks, the first 
volume being Dr. Ward’s Psychological Principles. 
The “Group Mind” is a book which should be 
carefully studied by every Nationalist and Internation- 
alist.. India is passing through a great crisis. At this 
time our national questions should be studied psycho- 
opioa and our leaders and workers will get much 
help.from Wiliam: McDougals book, — ° o0 
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The 


part now issued contains three pancikas and 26 see. 
tions of the fourth pancižá., ae 

We hope the remaining portion of the book will be: 
published at an early date. SE 

The Sanskrit text of the Aitareya Brahmanam) 
with the Bhashya of Sayanacharya has been published.“ 
by the authorities of the Poona Anandasrama. E 

“Wat RELIGION 1S5, —By Bernard Bosanquet,.; 
D.C.L, LL.D., Fellow of the British Academy us: 
Published by MacMillan & Co, Ltd. Pp. 81. 19208 i 
Price 3s. Öd, Eo 

The` book has a Preface and eight chapters.: 
In the Preface the question is raised “Will religion... 
gtiarantee me my private and personal happiness 2”. 
To this on the whole, the author thinks “We must. 
answer No.” But we might ask "Does it make my «5i 
life more worth living ?” The answer to this is, “Itz 
is the only thing that makes life worth living at=: 





all” The author does not suggest or advocate a; 


new religion to men. His object is “to help theñr?: 
to reach the full value of their own”. “No man isi: 
so poor as not to have a religion, though he may `; 
not, in every case have found out where it is.” ae 

The motto of the first chapter is “What must {> 
do to be saved ?” | a 

“We cannot be ‘saved’ as we are; we cannot. 
cease to be what we are; we can only be saved: 
by giving ourselves to something in which we remain“ 
what we are, and yet enter into something new.,’ 
““Nobody is anything except as he joins himself: 
to something, Be a whole or join a whole. You: 
cannot be a whole unless you join a whole.” ote 

The peculiar attitude in which this is effected. ; 
is religious faith.” Faith is contrasted “net with, 
knowledge but with sight. All the resources of} 
knowledge may contribute to faith but faith is contrast. 
ed with sight, because it is essential to it that we rise: % 
to another world while remaining here.” aS 

The subject of the second chapter is “Freedom «2 
and Power.” a Ae 

“In the unity of love and will with the supreme good. | 
you are not only ‘saved’ but you are ‘free’ and.“ 
‘strong.’ Action, initiative, even courage, flow = 
from you like a spring from its source. The source. -.. 
may be fed from a deep reservoir in the hills; -à 
but none the less its flow is itsown. You will note; k 
be helped by trying to divide up the unity and telt 
how much comes from ‘you’ and how much froni 
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< Man and Nature.” "We are spirits and our life is one 
“with that of the spirit which is the whole and the 
2 good.” “Unity with God, as a character of human 
£ spirit, involves, it is plain, unity with Man.” “That 
<: Spirits in unity with God must in the end be in unity 
‘swith one another seems guaranteed by-the very essence 
2:08 religion.” i 
T The subject of the 4th chapter is “Hope and 
Progress for Humanity.” | = 

ao “Man is a creature active in the world, and an 
“.all-absorbing faith in the supremacy of good must 
affect his action and expectation.” “Of Hope and 


gi Progress, as elements in life, the religious man has 


“ca solid grasp. He has them in himself and they are 
© rooted in the good with which hé is united.” 
w "Their bringers suffer or perish, but in their own 
*.bperation the values never fail.’ Religion “requries 
Sous to rise above the appearance and keep our 
.dohesitating grasp on the reality which is wholly 
“good.” “ ‘Good’ is a hard thing both to appreciate 
“and to realise.” “It isa life, a spirit, a meaning, 
tó be wrought out and to be fought.out.” “It is and 
yn iust be offered in our own individual form, My 
vi battle is continuous with yours, but it is not quite 
v yours; yours helps mein mine, but itis not quite 
“the same. We are sent on diverse missions and 
‘all of them are necessary to the good.” l 
S Chapter V treats of the nature of sin. “Any 
“experience, entered or pursued in a way hostile to 
"the complete service and worship which faith embodies 
is sinful.” “The object of a sinful desire may not 
< be a bad object.” “There is no sin readier at the 
-religious man’s elbow than to feel that he has for a 
':.moment achieved, that he has been something of 
jhimself and apart from that in which he trusts, 
~ that he has in himself been worthy.” “It is pretty 
“certain to spring from something which we should 
$ get down at sight as ‘good’.” 
a “Suffering” is the subject discussed in chapter 
«VI, “What we find is individual spirits, all marked 
* by different qualites and conditions, each apparently 
+- set to fight his battle and work out his line or 
¿ grow his fibre of the good, in his particular and 
;-peculiar case of the whole striving world. There 
fs nothing to suggest that any special mark or 
„privation or deprivation in him isa sort! of mistake 
“ta the universe, superfluous to the life of the good 
“and due to be set right as something without 
~ Spiritual significance.” “Would Mr. Fawcett have been 
- less or more if he had had his sight? Who can 
tell? And Mr. Kavanagh, if he had had his limbs ? 
. One has a bad wife, a bad son. How can we say 
~ ‘what he will make of the burden? We are not 
-entitled to judge that the unique being and the 
- equipment which the universe lays upon each indivi- 
. dual is such as to impair and defeat the possibilities 
“of good. We must not assume that things would 
~. be better if we could make him and his conditions 
~ over to suit eur smoothed conception of what a man 
and his life should be.” 
.. The heading of Chapter VII is “Prayer and 
Worship.” “Prayer zs the very «meditation which 
ag or at the very least which enables us to realise 
and inter into the unity which is religious faith. 
Worship, inward or outward, is in principle the 
tt game, It is. some- 
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will which is religion.’ “Systems of creed 
ritual, or, more generally, of feeling and practice, 
have their ways of, being instrumental. And what 
is religious in them, is all that which contributes to 


keep true religion alive in the heart. 


and 


Praise and 


supplication, so far as they do not help in this, seem 
not to be religious a¢-all.” ; 
= The last chapter deals with “The Religious 
Temper” and the motto is “As a little child......” 
Throughout the book, the author has dwelt 
“the total simplicity of supreme experiences 
the -impossibility of entering into them except 
bya total sincerity and candour.” The author 


says, 


“Humility is no doubt demanded ; 


upon 
and 


but 


humility taken by itself may be an obsession and 
distraction just like vanity, amour propre, curiosity, 


the charm of contrivance and 


ingenuity, what is 


aimed at is rather not to be preoccupied with your- 
self at all; not to be preoccupied with your own 


weakness. or littleness, any more than with 


own goodness or cleverness, The feeling 


your 
and 


admission of defect is presupposed; but it should 


not surely be reflectively predominant so as to divert 
attention to itself and impair the simple spirit of 


trust and surrender.” 


“To be one with the supreme 


good inthe faith which is also will—this ‘it religion ; 
and to be thus wholly and unquestioningly is the 


réligious 


philosopher. 


temper.” ‘The religious man becomes a 
child and “tobe a child) means to keep hold, so to 
speak, of the direct hand-clasp ; to remain in touch 
with the centre; not to go wandering after 
clevér notion and that. [fone could maimtain this 
simplicity, supreme bona fides,. sincérity of mood and 
temper, and care about one’s religion mainly and 
especially with reference to those features 
which are truly and strictly religious, I believe,” 
says the author, “the gain would be great”, 

‘This is a summary of the book written by a great 


this 


in it 


It is a little book and the summary has 


taken too much space, This very fact shows how 
we have appreciated the book. ‘The author 
logician and, a metaphysician, but the readers need 
not be frightened; for the book is written in non- 
technical language. 


The 


book is confidently recommended. 


pregnant with celestial thought. 
Mayes CHANDRA GHOSH. 
Tue Art or Porrry: by W. P. Ker, (The Clas 


pendon Press, 1s. 6d. net) — 
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Now that the war is over, ‘the hurly-burly’s done’ 
and ‘the battle is lost and won,’ and the universities 
have found it possible to resume their normal life, ° 
Oxford has filled up the vacant Professorship of 
Poetry, by the appointment of Mr. W. P. Ker. ‘All 
students of literature familiar with his fine work asa 
critic in the pages of his Eprice and Romance, thea 
Dark Ages and Essays on Medieval Literature will 
consider the appointment very well deserved and | 
look forward to his being able to maintain the best į 
traditions of the office associated with the names of | 
such distinguished critics as Palgrave, Matthew’ 
Arnold, Courthope, Bradley and Mackail, not tö- 
speak of carlier occupants of the chair. Prof. Ker in- | 
qugurated his office on the 5th June of this year, with- 
an enjoyable address on the Artof Poetra which the* 







e af the Clarendon Press has already 
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pect any comprehensive theory of the art of poetry, in- 
a brief, inaugural address of this kind. Professor 
Ker’s has been the more modest, endeavour of making 
afew general observations of interest. on the art of 
poetry, on the undoubted universality of its appeal, 
imited unfortunately by differences ‘In language and 
poetic tradition, but propagated occasionally with 
effect, when the genius is absorbed. Prof. Ker’s is 
a delightful sermon on the words of Drummond of 
Hawthornden—very similar to the more famous words 
in Sydney’s Apology—chosen as the text of his dis- 
course: “Amongst all those rare ornaments of the 
“mind of man, Poesy hath had a most eminent place 
and been in high esteem, not only at one time and in 
one climate, but during all times and through all those 
parts of the world where any ray of humanity and 
civility hath shined. So that she hath not unworthily 
deserved the name of the Mistress of human life, the 
height of eloquence the quintessence of knowledge, 
the loud trumpet of Fame, the language of the Gods. 
There is not anything endureth longer: Homer’s 
Troy hath outlived many Republics and both the 
Grecian and Roman Monarchies; she subsisteth by 
herself, and after one demeanour and continuance her 
beauty giana to all ages.” It is, however with, re- 
gard to Drummond’s expression of hope, that poetry 
should be capable of perfect understanding by men 
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of. other climes and races if only they knew the lan- - 


guage, that Prof. Ker describes the Babel caused in 
the world of poetry by difference in languages. It is 
easy to underrate the value of translations and echo 
the advice of Disraeli to a literary aspirant, ‘never 
translate, never translate,’ but Prof. Ker’s picture of 
the difficulty is somewhat exaggerated and the great 
classics of the world do not seem to have only a moan- 
ing plaint of want of appreciation in languages other 
than their own. Thanks to the translators of genius 
who are found in every age, from the Elizabethan 
Chapman, to Fitzgerald Calverly and Prof. Gilbert 
Murray of our own times, we are not in such a hope- 
less Babel and the true state of affairs is much 
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abandoned, you would say, in the march of intelleg 
Yet we know how the old tragic legend of Proeni 
Philomela turned into the Jéylus of Poems 
Ballads : oe 


O sweet stray sister, O shifting swallow 
The heart’s division divideth us ;~ 

_ Thy heart is ight as leaf of a tree, tes 

But mine goes forth among seagulfs hollow _ 

To the place of slaying of Itylus, ae 

The feast of Daulis, the Thracian sea. 4: 


There is no need for me to say more of this :. 


Who hath remembered, who hath forgotten ? 578 j 
Ramnproes by F, F. Kabraji (Arthur Sto 
London), | ou, 


This is a small volume of ‘prose-lyrics’ anc 
author’s explanation of its origin and aim is: “2 
slight. shower of rain comes straight from my tyes 
Europeans do not love the rains but Indians do.“ -3hi 
attempt therefore.to refresh my readers with ait 
drizzle of raindrops may only come as a cold dotte 
to those that are English.’ We do not prep 
discussing the implications of this statement, ‘bit 
have no hesitation in saying that the booklet contia 
a number of pretty sentyments expressed in aig 
and limpid diction, though it does seem a pity-4I 
the author does not endeavour to put them into :véme 
except in one or two lyrics. Only one who has walt 
through the rich fruit-laden groves of a tropic 
‘country like India could have written : “Like a Qué 
she stands, the fruit-tree, crowned in majesty, 
blossoms, robed in luscious wealth of leaves grat 


forms and shadows rock in the deeps of the swayit 
branches, and through and among the leaves, wind 
and lights, colours and shades, and song birds ‘si 
hand in hand in chorus. And ever out of its fulnés: 
a fruit ripens and falls~ into the nest of hearts.” Itt 
obvious that an Indian can never rest content with: 
mere description of external aspects of aa hi Mal 
must always pass on and associate them with theni 
deeper aspects of moral life. The Violets put Kapta ha 
in mind of various things: “Sweet are the violetas 
but sweetest far when in pain they lie on the niaddyy 
road, abandoned by the thoughtless hand of neg] 
--so the children. of the poor. Fold them into pi 
love and take them to the cheer of your homes, Yẹ 
afterwards - when shadows have chased awa 
lights from your home, fragrant memories from o 
the golden mist of the past shall float into your 
swathed in the music of pigeon’s wings. So you 
shall fill with love of blossomed violets. g . 
shadows will deepen in music.” Itis only necessary 
add one or two points of criticism generally o 
, lyrics. The expression may well be less extrava 
in some places and the landscape more distinct; 
the author should resist the temptation of indulgin 
such verbal jingles as; “And in the wrinkles clinkimg 
in their wake, stars twitter and frisk; in freaks<6 
light” Bold must be the commentator who > wai 
venture upon an exposition of this descriptive pasaas 

Natron Buruemers: A Socio-Polttical Co 
three Acts, by S. M. Michael (Arya Bhusha 
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“political problems agitating Southern India where the 
seene is laid. The play works up to two inter-caste 
#marriages and Kamala the heroine of one of them is 
by no means unimpressive. She has life and charm. 
‘ Rut the comedy is probably somewhat too boisterous 
vin places and would seem to deteriorate into mere 
vfarce and satire. If Mr. Michael is going to try his 
“hand at some more comedies, as he well might, judging 
by the success of this production, we will only com- 
-mend to his attention the following words from Mere- 
` dith’s Essay on Comedy: “If you detect the ridicule, 
sand your kindliness is chilled by it, you are slipping 
“into the grasp of Satire. If instead of falling foul of 
‘the ridiculous person, with a satiric rod, to make him 
~writhe and shriek aloud, you prefer to sting him under 
«4 semi-caress, by which he shall in his anguish be ren- 
i:dered dubious whether indeed anything has hurt him, 
“you are an engine of Irony. If you laugh all round 
him, tumble him, roll him about, deal him a smack, 
sand drop a tear on him, owa his likeness to you and 
“yours to your neighbour, spare him as little as you 
“shun, pity him as much as you expose, it is a spirit of 
xhumour that is moving you. The comic, which is the 
‘perceptive, is the governing spirit, awakening and 
¿giving aim to those powers of laughter, but it is not to 
tbe confounded with them : it enfolds a thinner form of 
eathem, different from satire in not sharply driving into 
mthe quivering sensibilities and from humour, in not 


z ar 


$comtorting them and tucking them up, or indicating a - 


»’broader than the range of this bustling world to them... 
2: ' “The laughter of satire is a blow in the back or the 
face. The laughter of comedy is impersonal and of 
stnrivalled politeness, nearer a smile; offen no more 
‘than a smile. It latghs through the mind, for the 
emind directs it; and it might be called the humour of 
g the mind.” 

fe | P. SESHADRI. 








i f HISTORY oF THE VarsyAs or BENGaL—-by 
EPromathanath Mullick, Member of the Asiatic Society 
VOF Bengal, Calcutta. 1962. 

ae -In this little book the author tries to prove that the 
“Subarnabainks of Bengal are the true Vaishyas of 
«ancient India, and that it was Ballala Sen who degrad- 
tsed-them in the scale of castes, as stated by Ananda 


“Bhatta, in his continuation of Ballala Charita by Gopal 
Bhatta. The ethnological works of standard - writers 
“are quoted from, and in the Appendix short accounts 


‘of some of the prominent Subarnabaniks of Bengal 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1920 


are given. The book is neatly printed, and should , 
prove helpful to those who take an interest in the caste 


. problem of India. + , 


If. Narionar Epucation : National Council of 
Education. Unique Printing Works, Calcutta, 1920. 

This brochure is a collection of extracts from the 
speeches and writings of Messrs. Tilak, Lajpat Rai, 
Aurobindo Ghose, .Annie Besant and others on 
National Education. 


III. Facrs Unverep: A collection of - open 
letters on the Khilafat and non-co-operation. Girgaon, 
Bombay. 1920. 4 as. , 


These letters were originally printed in the Times of 
India and well deserve perusal. They are addressed 
to prominent men connected with both the movements, 
and lay bare some of the difficulties and dangers of 
the popular attitude in these matters. o 

IV. THE SMILES or CONGRESS :. by S, Guntur. 
A political autobiography. 5 

OL. 


Ma Moarmman ok DWELLERS (IN THE LOVE OF 
THE BsLoveD ) of Shaikh Wisalz of Khurasan with 
the Persian Text translated for the first time into 
English with an Introduction into Persian Poetry by 
Shah Munir Alam, B.A, LL.B. Published by Shah 
Mutnuddin Husain, B.A., Z0, Serang Lane, Calcutta. 
Price Re. 1-8, Paper cover, Re, 1, 


This is a Sufiistic poem containing 210 verses. The 
translation is elegant and does credit to the translator. 
The Introduction containing 80 pages is a masterpiece 
giving valuable information about Persian poets and 
their poetry. It also touches upon the sufiistic doc- 
trines held by the poets like Saadi and Hafiz. It 
contains copious extracts from the writings of Saadi, 
Amir Khisran, Hafiz and other poets. But unfor- 
tunately except the substance the translation is not 
given. In the body of the book the translation and the 
commentary have been printed in the same type and 
sometimes together causing confusion to the readers. 
The translator ought-not to have presupposed a know- 
ledge of Persian in his readers. However we are 
pleased with the get-up and the substance of the book 
and may recommend the book to those who want 
to get a first hand information on the important sub- 
ject of sufiism‘ 

Musua. 
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Fo Living Five Hundred Years. 

i | The thyroid gland seems to be a kind of 
- Switch that controls both the rate and form of 
+ animal growth. : 
- An idiot (cretin) at the age of twenty years 

















may be no longer than a child of six and possess 
tee mental powers Of ababy.sBeed ‘bite with. 
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axolotl, a fish that is a staple: 
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times as big as an ordinary tadpole.. 
f: diet in M 









city, and that normally grows up into an un- 
developed tadpole-like form, with gills and with 
a fin to its tale, can be turned by thyroid at will 


into a salamander-like creature, 
and br®athing with lungs. 


If we only knew more about the thyroid we 
might be able so to control growth that we 
could live five hundred years. Life’s processes 
and the thyroid gland are inextricably bound 


together. 


Aryanisation of the Non-Aryans. 
Most of us have from time to time wondered 


just what it was that makes 


almond-shaped eye of the Japanese, of the China- 
man and, indeed, of all thé Mongols. It is that 
eye more than anything else, which betrays the 
yellow-man—more than his flattened face or 


nose or high cheek bones. Asa 
matter of fact, the highest re- 
presentatives of the Japanese and 
other Mongols and Mongoloids 
have features no more flattened 


than the mass of Europeans, ` 


and were it not for their eyes 
could pass in most cases as 
Europeans, . 

In view of such a condition, 
it is not surprising that Japa- 
nese scientists are commanded to 
make the most intensive investi- 
gations into the reasons for 
certain physical inequalities and 
differences, with a view to chan- 
ging them. 

To the famous Dr. Tokuyasu 
Kudo, anatomist of the Ana- 
tontical Institution of Migatu, 
Japan, was entrusted the task 
of discovering just what made 
the Japanese 
from the European, and whether 
it was practicable to change the 
face so as to conform with 
European ideas. This, of course, 
did not mean that the whole 
Japanese nation must be re- 
fashioned. Such a conclusion 
would be absurd, but it did not 
mean that the possibility of be- 
ing able to send people through- 
out the world with nothing 


about them to betray the fact. 


that they were different from 
any European is one that ap- 
peals very strongly to Japan. 
The results of Dr. Kudo’s investi- 
gations are as follows :—‘“‘Vari- 
ous investigators have uniform- 
ly proved that racial differences 
are related to facial muscles. 







eye so different ` 
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| oo 
Setting aside for the moment, the eminente 
anatomist’s most interesting analysis of thei 
platysma or individual facial muscle, which 
extends from the shoulder up the neck into there 
chin, and is responsible for many racial facial 2 
differences, let us consider our original proposi ym 
tion—what makes the Japanese eyes so difiy 
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Diagram showing the varying arrangement and size of the Orbicularis| * 
Oculi Muscle, or Muscle which determines the apparent shape of the eyes, 4 
In the face this Heavy Muscle, as shown by the face at the Left; is mores.: 
strongly devgloped on its Lower cide than its Upper, thus givittethe Half: 
















closed Oblique Eyes, In the White Man, as shown at the fE RnS: 
uniformly developed, thus giving. the Pras U oe 








i 
“eeriterion of all investigation, since it dictates 
¢: the racial differences of eye shapes. In Mongols, 
© it is broadest in the lateral portion’ and is 
© broader on the under lid than the upper lid. In 
_dlegroes, It is broadest on the upper lid, where 


P 


He 


sit is most powerfully developed. Europeans 


« Show nearly equal development around the eye- 
a fds, while in Hottentots the development is 
we weakest. In primates—the apes—the muscle ele- 
“ ment situatéd over the edge of the orbit is 
` generally weakly developed. is ; ‘ 
». “In Mongols, scattering bundles of fibres 
‘from: this muscle radiate in different ways, 
» accounting for characteristic expressions. The 
«uttermost bundles are more strongly developed 
«and consist of larger fibres than in Europeans, 
ṣi: particularly at the lower medial margin. In all 
+ races, however, thereis, just abveit, the depressor 
i supercilli muscle triangular in shape, ‘without. 
«visible differences—its function is probably con- 
“nected with the workings of the eyebrows. 

xo “Further, connected with the eyelid muscles 
$ 18 a bundle called the corrugator supercilli and 


+ 


can offshoot from them. When present, which 
“4s not always, it is located above the left cleft 
¿$ of the eyelid, and because of its coarse formation 
scan easily be distinguished from the forehead 
S- muscles lying at their base. It ‘is most lacking 
“$n negroes.” l 
¿o -His interesting conclusions, stripped 
: scientific terminology somewhat puzzl- 
“ing to the layman, are as follows: The 


=, squinty, almond eye of the Japanese is 
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r due to the larger bundling of the mus- 
$- cles on the under eyelid, with the 
many rings wider apart. The negro 


¥ shows the whites of his eyeballs because 
ft the muscles are, bundled on his upper eyelid, 
s where the rings are wider apart. The Euro- 
, pean shows uniform round or oval eyes 
« “because the muscles extend around both 
“eyelids in an approximate circle, the rings 
~ being equidistant. 
‘Thus, the Mongol works his lower . 
, eyelids most; the negro his upper, and the 
¿v European works both eyelids equally. 

< The negro, by the way, has the thickest 
lips because he has larger bundles of muscles 
-that operate them. Reduced bundles of lip 
¿> muscles make for the thinner and more kiss- 
“able lips of the whites. Of them Dr. Kudo 
3. SAYS : 

<o The muscles of Japanese and Chinese 
ys which function as dilators of the mouth - 
~ apear to be less divided than in Europeans. 

` In the Mongols these muscles are generally 

* dificult to distinguish from one another, 
“are most extensive and coarser, and the 
“fibres are more spread out and fan-shaped 
sxalong the margin ofthejaw. In fact, in 
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One of the truly astoriishing conclusions de- 
veloped by Dr. Kudo is „that the musculature 
which gives the beautiful, wide-open and 
rounded eyes ofthe beauties of the white races 
is really more primitive than the muscflature - 
which produced the halfclosed slant eyes of the 
Mongols ! | 

The Chimpanzee, though the latest evolved 
and the highest of the primates, has a facial 
musculature so primitive that it serves as a dia- 
giram. to trace the rudimentary in the faces of 
other races. Its eyes are round, like those of 
the Europeans, because the muscles of the eyelids 
ate evenly distributed above and below just as 
they are. But with the Asiatic these muscle 
bundles have developed more strongly on the 
es lids, and with the Negroes on the upper 
ids. 
© Whether this is actual development or de- 
‘generation is an open question. Dr. Kudo most 
evidently does not regard it as the latter, 


Permanent Pink Cheeks. 


The latest society craze in the united king- 
dom is a new method of beautifying by electrici- 
ty. An electric tattooing machine pricks vari- 
coloured pigments into the skin and behold! 
you have pink cheeks which will not rub off, 
nor wash out, nor fade. P 

When the operation is performed, as it al- 
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THREE-BRAINED BEAST : 
Diagram of the Monster's Spinal Column Showing the Spinal Cord and Three Brains. 


While at first glance it would seem that an 
animal endowed with three brains ought to have 
been so intelligent that it could have ruled earth, 
at least, as well as man with his one brain, ana- 
lysis of the organs, their position and compara- 
tive magnitude shows that they certainly were 
not arranged just right for intellectual victories. 
An authority describes the creature as a thing 
“directed wholly by instinct, a slow-moving 
animal automaton.” 

Camarasaurus is said to have lived 15,000,- 
000 years ago. 


Ten Thousand Dollars for a Hen. 


This “Glorious Girl” may not be your idea of 
a glorious girl, but at least one man considers 
her very precious. Heis Mr. E. B. Thompson, 
and he paid ten thousand dollars for her. What 
a purchase! A hen worth ten thousand dol- 


lars ! 





A Hen worth Ten Thousand Dollars. 


A Precious Potato. 


Freak vegetables have always been a source 
of much interest and much money, too. The 
Chinese, for instance, pay high prices for gin- 
seng roots which resemble the human form; in- 
deed, these odd-shaped roots are graded accord- 
ing to their relative similarity, and sold to su- 
perstitious Chinese at prices ranging from very 
little toa good deal more than these roots can 
ever be worth as far as medicinal properties are 
concerned. 
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A PIG-SHAPED POTATO : 


With the exception of the legs and the tail, this 
potato was found as it is. 


We present in the accompanying, illustra- 
tion a potato which brought $140 at a fair 
in Tacoma, Wash. This potato, with the ex- 
ception of the legs and the tail, is a natural 
growth, yet its resemblances to a pig could not 
be better. It was the subject of much interest 
and many persons took*a chance on winning: 
it as the result of a raffle for the purpose oi 
raising money for the boys in the army amd 
navy. © Gly bu?) ) 
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The Homeliest Woman in the World. 


fortunate face won her a five-thousand-dollar 
prize in an ugliness contest. And now she 
has gone to America to appear in American 
moving-pictures. 

Her name is Mrs. Mary Bevan. 

You see, you don’t have to be beautiful in 
order to get into the movies. If you are ugly 
enough, your chances of a movie job are very 
good. 


The Human-Faced Monkey. 


Monkeys, like women, are not all chatterers. 
Some of them are quiet creatures who prefer 
Silence to the chatter of their kind. Look at the 
sad and solemn monkey below. He belongs 
to the group called Saki monkeys, known for 





ae The Human-faced Saki Monkey. 
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The Human-faced Saki Monkey. - 


their sweet, gentle disposition and their silent 
tongues. They have white hair and beards, but 
are about fifty years behind the times in the 
way they trim their side-whiskers. And they 
part their long, crimped hair in the middle. 


“Submarines” of the Atmospheric Ocean. 


High flying is one of the things to which 
both airmen and scientists are today devoting 
much time and attention. Interest has been 
greatly stimulated during the last few months 
by several record-breaking flights, the last 
being that of Major R. W. Schroeder, who 
flew to an elevation of over 36,000 feet .and 
probably would have gone higher had not 
his supply of oxygen given out, forcing him 
to make a sudden descent which almost proved 
disastrous to the daring aviator. Flying at 
immense heights not only stirs the imagination 
of the airman, but there are hints of mysteries 
in these elevated regions which arouse his 
interest to the highest degree. For instance, 
he has learned of fierce trade winds blowing 
many miles above the earth at such a terrific ` 
speed that could they be utilized in accelerat- 
ing machines, men might circle the globe 
at several hundred miles an hour. Also there 
are indications of a rise in temperature after 
a certain altitude is passed, of belts of mys- 
terious gases and vapors, and of other 
strange phenomena, all of which combine to 
make a trip to the outer edge of the atmos- 
pheric ocean surrounding this planet the most 
romantic and alluring of all voyages ever 
attempted by man. Guided by the informa- 
tion obtained through aviators and from 
experiments with small ‘Sounding balloons”, 
aeronauts are now planning ‘Super-Terres- 
trials,” specially constructed aeroplanes designed 
to meet the conditions existing at t alti-, 
rudés 
hitherto rendered high flying such a hazard 
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and to minimize the dangers that have » 





— 


underta king 
The ‘‘Super-Ter- 
restrial’’ is not 
yet an accom- 
plished fact, but 
it seems to be 
well on the way. 
Major Schroed- 
er, having re- 
covered from 
the effects of his 
recent flight, is 
said to be in- 
terested in the 
construction of 
such a machine 
in which he 
hopes to reach 
an altitude of 
50,000 feet. It 
is further report- 
ed that Louis 
Breguet, a 
French aeronau- 
tical engineer, 
has announced 
that an engine 
has been per- 
fected capable 
of ascending 
100,000 feet or 
nearly nineteen 
miles, and that 


diately in pros- portation may be possible at,several hundred miles per hour. 


or The main 
eature of the 
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THE “Super-TERRESTRIAL” 


flight to that al- In hermetically sealed airplanes of this general description men are planning’ to rise 
titude is imme- jnto upper air strata where, with the assistance of winds already known to blow there, trans- 


new type of aircraft will be an enclosed fuse- 
lage or cabin to protect the aviator. It will be 
fitted out with oxygen tanks, heating appara- 
tus, and air compressors which will feed the 
car buretors air at the same pressure as prevails 
at sea-level. In such a machine equipped with 
adjustible propellers capable of increasing their 
purchase on the rarefied atmospheres, an air- 
man could push his way to levels now entirely 


beyond reach. 


The situation presented to those who are 
planning the Super-Terrestrial and arranging 
to launch man on his greatest adventure in the 


air is this. 


They know the conditions as they exist up 
tô six or seven miles. Itis there that nature 
we are most 

miliar. There thunders roll, lightning flashes, 
clouds gather, and elements clash in never 
ending strife. It is from there that we get 
wintry storms, and where the humble drama 


lays the parts with which 


of rain, snow, sleet and weather unfolds itself. 


They know, too, that ‘‘atmosphere,” 
we know it, altho in constantly thinning 
quality, extends above the ‘‘weather strip” 
toa height of about twenty to thirty miles, 


-but bevond that.. what ? 


as 








| 
. 

It is here that real defficulties will begin, ~ 
and the Super-Terrestrial will encounter its” 
greatest. obstacles. Here new danger will” 
appear in the shape of drifting “ice clouds,” 
which for imaginative purposes may be likened 
to icebergs; the void will assume a totally 
alien aspect; meteors and shooting stars will 
occasionally flash across the path, and the 
traveler will enter the boundary of “inflam- 
mable air”, or pure hydrogen. 3 i 

Passing through this the Super-Terrestrial - 
will, emerge into the stratum, of helium which 
on earth is created from radium and encoun- 
tered in practical qualities only in test tubes. ~" 

Then—but perhaps this is enough for the” 
moment. Even the most voracious seeker of 
knowledge as to “what things are like up there 
will have been satisfied long ere this, and th 
first voyage of the Super- st 
be charted further. 


Rabindra Nath Tagore. 


La publication des ceuvres du poete Rabindran 
Tagore a souleve un grant enthousiasme et ¢ est av 
un interet toujours nouveau que l'on relit les motes! 
plus ou moins inedites qui circulent sur lui depuis” 


Sad 
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il avons tous lu ce que le professeur Max Et le fleuve qui s'egare 

_ Muller a ecrit de la famille Tagore qut est maintenant Au fond du desert sans fin, 

‘dans l'Inde a la tete de toute reforme soit en art, soit Je sais, mon Dieu, je sais bien, 
en literature ou en philosophie. Qu'il ne seche-pas en vain, 

_ Max Muller etait tres jeune et etudiait le sanscrit Pour tout ce qui, dans ma vie, 
a,Paris quand Dwarkanath Tagore vint en France, — Tarde et semble plus lointain, 

| causant une veritable sensation dans certains millieux; Je sais, mon Dieu, je sais bien, 
' il vivait a Paris, sur un pied princier, donnant des recep- = “Que je n'attends pas en vain, 
‘tions a la cour et au grand monde, et ses appartements +" Ae o 8 Ge? 
etaient tendus, dit-on, de chales precieux, qu'il distri- e Tout cqa TAMAN Syne 

_ buait, ensuite, a ses hotes. Max Muller fitsa connais- = Ces vora gut er aie. Bi 

| sance, grace au professseur Burnouf, grand sanscritiste Fe sais, mon Lieu, Je sats Men, 
‘du College du France, et il se passionna bientot pour i” RR Cela aest pas Ce Vat. 

‘cette grande famille d'artistes et de penseurs. Le fils Car tous ces sons muets vibrent, 
de Dwarkanath etait un saint et un reformateur, d'un Au ceur de tout luth divin. 

| esprit extraordinairement modernise mais quand meme |© Fe sais, mon Dieu, je sais bien, 

| imbibe de la sagesse des anciens. C’etait un Son- Qu'ils ne vibrent pas en vain. 
“nyassi ideal qui etait “du monde, sans etre dans Ie. Cia bieu 

{ monde” et dont la vie brulait, doucement tranquille, | 5 Se 


ee a s'eteindre ala volonte divine. C’est de cette ~ Tu es le nuage flottant 





‘famille (dont presque tous les membres se sont distin- Au soir, dans le ciel de mes reves... 
gues dans les arts) que nous vient Rabindranath, Rabie coerce 
Bi ou comme l'appellent encore familierement les Ben- ss Tes pieds ont pris les teintes roses 
galaise. C’est le’plus doue des trois generations de | Du desir de mon ceur ardent, 

e qu’aconnues Mux Muller. I! n'est pas seule- Toi, la glaneuse de mes gloses, 
ment poete, il est aussi musicien, romancier, auteur -= Mes chansons de soleil couchant. 
drar atique, mais par dessus tout penseur et l SAA 

educateur. e 
T Ceux qui ont eu la bonne fortune d’entendre ou de 

ire la conference de Mrs. Manna Cambridge surla _ HE E Uetere 
“musique indienne ou, plus rares encore, ceux qui ont Quel dè Ry ete ge plus prem de plus 
fait un sejour de plusieurs annees aux Indes, avec... AES ee et aa -umiere . o Lumiere, ou 
dautres horizons que le the, le charbon, le chanvre et €S-tus La nuit est sombre comme une beset noire. 
‘autres matieres a speculation, auront pu apprecier les _ vent se rue en criant dans l’espace... Allume la lampe 
rythmes subtils, les delicatesses et les teintes dela _ d@amour avec ta vie -... 
n se Se hindoue, et surtout la perfection d’ensemble | Ou bien quoi de plus frais que ceci ? 
_ qu’ offrent les chansons populaires, paroles et musi-  Cueille done cette fleur et prends-la sans delai. 
| que, de Tagore. es | De peur qu'elle ne meure et tombe dans la boue. 
_ Dans ses traductions anglaises, il semble que le A -~ Fe crains la fin du jour et l'offrande passee... 
iige de rendre la candence gracieuse qui Rabindranath personnifie hien Vamo meow 
on oe Pile + sapere nlp pn te prete- — I’Inde entiere car le villageois, plutot illettre qu’igno- 
meeeesez mala une t e interpretation? Lesvers re- rant, chante en labourant, et la fillette chante aussi en 
T petes qui donnent tant d’intensite et tant demotiona  emplissant sa cruch it 

273 pIe, pi 1a  emplissant sa cruche au puits. 
n ‘idee la plus simple, la rime impeccable dela prosodie ` Lejeune dieu Sri Krishna lui-meme, est represente, 
palais, tout cela se peut rendre beaucoup mieux charmant les betes des sons de sa flute. Le Livre 
in NOK SUT sa ... des Livrestla Bhagavad Gita, s'appelle aussi Hymne 
ee aly ee hal gD Hances giyinen a ai g Celeste, La Vie devrait etre un poeme, cette vid qui, 
ears ‘dees ere sell Rehes§ Ton “ye Jar RIEN il Y aujourd'hui n'est qu'une vaste affaire ; il est tem 
Ag si personnelles que l'on peut dire quelles gue l'Inde que lon s'efforce, desesperement 
p oot presque neuves; mais au contraire des autres moderniser, redonne a l'occident cette inspiration d'art 


F poete 5 etrangers, les œuvres de Tagore perdent de leur vraiment pur, base sur la beaute spirituelle a qui elle 


1e dans la secheresse de la prose et surtout dans a donne naissance. 


: “y iwh f $ é LP hi A? a , - e r 
sd prose -inharmonieuse anglaise : ce qu'il faut, c'est le «Le desert veut ardemment redevenir une prairie,” 


5 francais, avec sa souplesse, ses nuances et la (at 
ae tal apee a ta comme disait le vent d'Egypte au voyageur., 
variet de ses rythmes. Ainsi cette litanie : ia Que la voix de l'Inde se fasse donc RRE E 
cre.” r ! encore et que sa ie soit un avatar ee la Beaute. 
| aa Tous les envols.de : C’est ce que Tagore luimeme a su si bien exprimer 
| Eai Dont jen ad ee cee tie dans une de ses Offrandes Lyriques (no. 35) qui se ter- 
| Je sais, mon Dieu, je sais bien, mine par ces mots: | ‘ 
Pe “Ow’ils ne furent pas en vain. “Ou le fleuve clair de la raison ne s'est pas egare 
aa dans le desert arice, g ! kapipit ou l'esprit est fe 
Et la fleur a peine eclose, traine par toi vers la pensee et | action toujours us 
Qui tombe sur le chemin, saote dana AM RE TP de libertes, o mon pere, 
| _ Je sais, mon Dieu, je sais bien, 00 Bey, om | 
£ ! , } . ; : 
~ Qwelle no meurt pas en vain. L’ Humanite. Laura VuLDA. 
ty — : 7 { l f sia 7 ’ ee 


Korg 


Car je t'ai prise et je te tiens, 
Dans le filet de ma musique. 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Remedy for Indian Poverty. 


Says Dr. Gilbert Slater in an article in 
the Mysore Economic Journal : 


To lift the mass of the Indian population 
out of its condition of poverty, efther there 
must beso rapid a development of the produc- 
tive powers of Indian agricultural and non- 
agriculture industry as to permit, at one and 
the same time, a tremendous increase of popula- 
tion and a substantial increase, in the incomes 
of the labouring ° people, or there must be a 
radical change in the customs of the people 
with regard to marriage and parentage. The 
difficulty of effecting either of these changes 
is enormous. But neither is outside the range 
of possibility. Each of them demands the same 
psychological development as.a_ preliminary. 
The average Indian of all classes must regulate 
his life more by calculation and forethought, 
and rebel more against his life being controlled 
for him by traditional habits, coustoms, beliefs 
and obligations, or by unrestrained ‘natural 
instinct. J: may well be that such a break with 
tradition, and sucha painful intellectual deve- 
lopment will be deemed too high a price to pay 
for escape from poverty ; but the price, however 
high, is necessary ; and if it be refused, the 
only alternative is for India to accept for future 
centuries a continuance of poverty. 


i 


Weavers’ Co-operative Societies 
in the Punjab. 


Mr. C. F. Strickland, I. C. S., has an 
article in the Bombay Co-operative 
Quarterly on Weavers’ Co-operative Socie- 
ties in the Punjab. According to him, 


The most widely distributed cottage industry 
of the Punjab is that of weaving, and the 
weavers’ community was recorded as numbering 
6,35,000 at the last census; a certain number 
of Chamars and low caste Hindus and Sikhs 
also practise the art. They are being rapidly 
ousted from the town markets by the product 
of large mills, and competition is following every 
new means of transport , into the remoter 
villages. The peasant, whose father was con- 
tent with home-spun cloth, now buys English 
or Indianu long-cloth at war prices. In order 
to hold his own, the cottage worker must 
secure the advantages of (1) wholesale buying 
of raw materials, (2) a standardized product 
which, can be advertised and can be „sold 


vrithout og dala (3) and improved methods 
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of production. These should be the o ot 
co-operative societies for weavers. 


After four years of work with the’, 
weavers’ societies of the Punjab, Mr. « 6 
Strickland feels that e 


It would be unwise to prophesy whether thë, ei 
cottage worker can finally be saved or not. 
it be possible, itis possible through eee E 
tion alone. No doubt can be entertained bys 5 
the observer of social conditions that thé ee 
cottage-worker is, on the whole, happier. 2 
healthier, and a better citizen, than the manuaf: t 
labourer ofa factory. The effort to save a X 
may fail, but it is worth making. we 


Bridge-building Panics. a i 

We all know what Mr. Charles Judge. 
tells the reader in East and West, namely, < 
that 

Periodically in India when a bridge is to be.» 
built or repaired the people of the district are?’ 
perturbed with fears that the bridge-builders..: 
will kidnap one or more children to bury::. 
beneah the foundations in order to make the:: 
construction secure. ie 

We also know that “these perturba- ` 
tions are generally alluded to, especially 
by the more aloof of the European jour-* 
nals, as ‘silly scares’, ” some of us o 
in addition the idea that the scares are! 
due toa superstition peculiar to India.: 
Mr. Judge however says : a 

The editors of such journals who stigmatise, 
all such popular beliefs as foolish superstitions. t 
have probably paid no attention to psychology. 
—a science which is absolutely necessary in 
dealing with human nature, especially in the. 
mass. Nor, perhaps, have they ever given 4 
thought to the fact of ancestral memory, — 
its strange persistence among civilised ment, 
even from the remote times when men were ; 
uncivilised. 

He gives numerous instances to show": 
that the superstition prevailed in the 
West until quite modern times, some “of 
which we quote below. 3 ; 

If we view these beliefs and apparently i 
meaningless customs a we` ee ; 
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at. ans such as great buildings, 
nthing of ships or the conduct of a war. 
inolation ofhuman victims beneath the 
faciations of buildings was the last of these to 
Wve, and that to quite recént times. 
merous indeed are the cases in which human 
ons have been found immured in the walls 
é demolition of ancient—and some. not 
ry ancient—edifices in Europe. When the 
f the Castle of Nieder-Manderschied was 
ned in 1844 a cavity was found in which 
wseeuciosed a human skeleton, thus con- 
k ng the popular local tradition which had 
wjsted for centuries that a young girl had 
en’ immured -in the foundations. On the 
"oration of Holsworthy Church in Devon- 
4 , bngland, a skeleton was found imbedded 
S o the mentality of the Christian Church- 
mxcvho erected the edifice in not such.very 
rote times. As late as 1865, at the building 
weplock-house at Duga near Scutari i in Albania 
E? children were rescued from the Arnant 
Riders who were about to bury them alive 
Er ‘the block-house. 

Ro come to Britain itself, the legend of the 
Aig ng of St. Columba’s monastery states 
wa sthat great Christian saint said to his 
F B that it would be a good thing if their 
-should pass into the earth, and he 
Be ced that it was kindly permitted that 
Mes A his followers should go under the earth 
meoisecrate the site. “Saint” Oran who 
Manteered for this ecclesiastical murder “was 


ona 
hy 


ae yastery.” 


PE Fhemerism lays bare some hideous origins 
giodern customs. At the building of the 
ach at Blex in Oldenburg, Germany, this 
| a was exemplified. The village authorities 
over the river Weser and bought a child 
Wei: they built alive into the foundations, 
Bhe building of the fortress at Liebenstein, 
a arly, a child was bought and enticed with 
ec into a cavity in the wall where it was 
Met. up by the masons, the mother looking 
eeaccording to the legend. Legend statés 
Keat the building of “Copenhagen the wall 
Risas fast as it was laid, so the masons 
aM innocent little girl and set her at.a 
with toys and eatables. Then, while she 
d, twelve master masons closed a vault 
jer.” At Arta in Italy the bridge collapsed 
and again “till they built in the master- 
$ wife.” 


2Zoumania to this day itis a custom of 
lders to entice a stranger to the founda; 
where they secretly take the measure of 
adow and bury it. This no doubt is 
in practice, but not se in intent 
lieve that. the person so buried in 


fangle of the building, a pleasant commen-. 


mee after honoured as the patron saint of the 


former days when "the stranger so enticed’ 
would have been a stranger the less, without 
any wait of “forty days. P The belief lingered 
indeed long after the practice but dwindled 
into SEPO NSE 
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Hindu Culture in Chile. > 


The Collegian writes in its “World 
Culture” section that there is. a regular 
“Tagore circle? at the Ladies Club in 
Santiago, Chile. 


The Gitanjah has two Spanish translations, 
one by a Chilean, the other by a Bolivian. 
Tagore’s Chitra "has been translated into 
Spanish by Heramba Lal Gupta for the Mexican 
intelligentsia. It is well known, besides, that 
Gita has a Spanish version circulated in South 
America. 


Indian Labour Invited by Bolivia. 
From the same periodical we learn : 


About 2,000 Indian agriculturists can be 
absorhed at once by Bolivia, says Mr. Tegada, 
Director-General of Railways with headquarters 
at La Paz. The tropical lands of northern Bolivia 
are promised to immigrants from India at 
nominal rates. Indentured labor is not in force 
in thiscountry. Bolivians, already Mongolized 
as they are to a certain extent, are anxious, 
says Tegada, to have an infusion of Aryan 
blood.and for this they seek the co-operation 
of India. 


e—a 


The Snake Institute at San Paulo. 


The following information is derived 
from the same source: 


A most remarkable institution of Brazil is 
the Snake Institute at San Paulo near Rio de 
Janeiro. Its experiments in toxicology have 
proved quite successful. The Director, Dr. Vital 
Brazil, has offered to teach without fee two 
Indian medical men the methods of dealing with 
snake-bites and the general science of antidotes 
against poison. The course extends over two 
years. , 


Co 


India and Indians in Foreign 
Countries. 


The Bares also tells us :— 


The Roman Catholic appreciation of Hindu. . 
culture is progressing in the United States.s: 
Father James N. Connolly of the church f. “Outs 
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Reverend pastors of New York City have been 
holding “Bazars” under the auspices of their 
respective churches in order to disseminate 
among their flock an accurate knowledge about 
the conditions of lifein India. They have found 
in Sailendra Nath Ghose, late of Calcutta, an 
organiser of stalls for the display of Indian 
merchandise, arts and books, as well as a con- 
necting link between the aspirations of the new 
Orient and the thought currents of Latin 
Christendom. Lectures, music and dance form 
regular features of these Hindu-Catholic social 
gatherings. | 

The-Deutsche Rundschau of Berlin has in its 
April number published an article on “Meine 
Schule”. The essay deals with Rabindra Nath 
Tagore’s school at Bolpur and is a translation 
of one of his essays in the volume on Perso- 
nality. The translator is Helene Meyer-Franck. 
It is announced’ that Kurt Wolff of Munich is 
publishing her translation of the entire book. 

Rajani Kanta Das is a lecturer on economics 
at the North-Western University and on so- 
ciology at De Paul University both located in 
Chicago. A research work by him dealing with 
the factories of India isin the course of publica- 
tion. Professor Commons of the University of 
Wisconsin contributes an introduction. Das 
has been eleven years in the United States. 
His doctorate comes from Wisconsin. 


The Fusion of the East and the 
West in India. 


From a timely English translation in the 
Dacca Review of one of the late Pandit 
Sivanath Sastri’s articles by Prof. J, N. 
Samaddar, we learn what importance that 
thoughtful writer attached to the fusion 
of eastern and western ideals and civiliza- 
tions. According to the Pandit : 


Those who would ponder deeply would be 
able to feel, that in this age, those whom we 
have accepted as our leaders in the regeneration 
of Bengal, have combined in their thoughts‘and 
aspirations, the East and West. 

_ Who is our ideal among the learned Bengalee 
Pundits? Who is that ‘learned man, to 
whom the Bengalees give a prominent. place ? 
Let us think over it. Even now there are many 
well-known Pundits in Navadwipa; the famous 
Chandra Kanta Tarkalankar of Sherpur’ is. 
still shining in the Metropolis. of India: how 
isit that the educated Bengalis are not hailing 
them as the future leaders of Bengal? How 
is it that even those educated ones who are 
seeking after the Renaissance of Hinduism have 
not appointed them their leaders? Is it not 
because these revered Pundits have no new 
message, have no new ideas for future India? 


They are fully engrossed in the old-world ideas ; 
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. authorities. To-day it is the working of the. 


example, in his address to co-operators at their# 
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they have nothing to add to the new. So we: 
see that even those who want the old, do not.” 
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want the too old. Sashadhar Tarkachuramani-s 
was engaged as the leader of “the New -Hindus’’3: 
for the simple reason that he had commenced.2h 
to put a scientific. interpretation of the Hinds 
doctrines, Thatis to say,, he tried to pour ag 
bit of western wine into eastern bottles. Thost;2 
in whose thoughts there is no scent ofis 
European culture cannot become the leaders of 3 
this great regeneration. Og 
The Pandit then goes on to show how: 
the two cultures and civilizations are 
found combined in the life and works of; 
Iswar Chandra: Vidyasagar, Bankini. 
Chandra Chatterji, Rabmdranath Tagores- 
and Keshub Chandra Sen. gS 
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Salient Points of Educational “":3 


Interest in England. 


Sir Michael Sadler writes in Indian: 
Education that three subjects absorb. 
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attention in educational discussions fhi? 
England at the present time, a 


=, 


They are Psychology, School Organization t 
and Finance. Psychology is making educa-7 
tional thought more discriminating, human and. =, 
scientific. New ideas of school organization are. 
strengthening the desire for greater unity in Și 
the teaching profession. The cost of providing :;3 
educational opportunities adequate to the.4 
needs of the nation harasses every administrator.” 
and menaces reaction. D 
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Fifty years ago educational debates founds 
their liveliest centre in questions of social wela 


die: 


fare and economics. Fifteen years ago the most. 
vigorous controversies turned upon points of- 
political control and upon ecclesiastical claims- 4 


which seemed to challlenge the rights of public. 
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mind that occupies the thought of investigasi 
tors. They think of the individual pupilbchild,- & 
adolescent or adult—and endeavonr by observga 13 


tion and experiment to ascertain how he caw 38 
most surely learn and acquire self-control. For. . 
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congress in Bristol on May 25th, Lord Haldane: 
said, “I have come to the opinion, after a good = 
deal of study, that the chief cause of separation “4 
between rich and poor arises, not really so “) 
much over questions of wages and hours and ` 
social surroundings, as over chances of educa» ` 
tion. The man who feels that he has it in him. ` 
to have made fuller use of the faculties that ©. 
have been bestowed upon him is embittered if’: 
he thinks that he has been denied the chancel 
of doing so by being shut out from the training: 4% 
that has been lavished on many whom he sees i 
to be by nature inferior to himself, And: deo si 
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followed a psychological clue when he went on 
to advise the subject-matter of adult education. 
“Tt is of the essence of the movement that it 
‘should be ‘based upon freedom of choice. The 
only authoritative guide should be the self 
compelling sense of quality in the freely-choosing 
mind of the student, The workman who comes 
to the extra-mural University course must be 
free to choose his subject and his teacher. 
‘There must be no forcing of opinion.” ; 

- Sir Michael has quoted several writers 
and speakers in connection with the discus- 
‘sion of educational psychology. For ex- 
ample : 

. Ata meeting of the Montessori Society at 
University College, London, on May 28th, Dr. 
Crichton Miller said that he agreed with Dr. 


“Montessori in condemning the fairy tale and 
fantasy in education when these are subversive 


‘ofthe truth that we must arrive at self-realiza- . 


“tion largely by our own efforts. "In so far as 
‘fairy tales bring the idea that there are snags 
‘and traps to come, and a magical salvation: 
‘ound the corner, fairy tales are wrong. The 
-tniversal tendency to fantasy in children we 
‘taust accept but we must not present life to 
them so watered’ down and smoothed out that 
they grow up without desire or power to 
‘adjust themselves to reality—unable' to grasp 
-the hard fact that human happiness is of the 
‘nature of a moral achievement.” 
-O Coming to the subject of school organi- 
“gation Sir Michael writes : 

=> This habit: of considering the psychological 
‘geeds of children is beginning to affect the 
‘outlook upon questions of school organisation. 
“Hard and fast lines used to divide the elementary 
-from the secondary schools, the secondary 
‘gchools from the universities. These walls of 
„partition are still serious obstacles to unity. 
Bat ‘breaches have been made in them. And 


‘the trend of educational discussion is in favour 
“of their being removed. 

¿= “But,” says he, “in the background of 
“all these hopes and aspirations lies the 
menace of increasing cost. The expense of 
“education, in consequence of the rise in 
“prices and of the need of adjusting salaries 
“to the new value of money, is, already 
“enormous and must increase... ...We 
‘know, better than ever, what the nation 
‘needs. But will the nation be able to 
- afford it ?” 
.. The Bengali Element in Telugu 
eg Folklore. 
The . Editor writes in 
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Research an iriteresting article on, ‘‘The 
Bengali element in Telugu Folklore.” Says 
he :— 


In his preface to the ‘Folktales of Bengal, ğ 
Mr. Lal. Behari Day says, “Sambhw’s mother ' 
used always to end every one of her stories— 
and every Bengali story-teller does the same— 
with repeating the following formula— 

“Thus may story endeth, 

The Natiya-thorn withereth.”’ 

“Why, O Natiya-thorn, dost wither ?” 

“Why does thy cow on me browse ?” 

“Why, O cow dost, thou browse ?” 

“Why does thy neat-héerd not tend me ?” 

“Why, O neat-herd, dost not tend the cow °” 

“Why does thy daughter-in-law not give me 

~= icep” 
“Why, O daughter-inlaw, dost not give rice ?” 
“Why does my child ery ?” i 
“Why, O child, dost thou cry ?” 
“Why does the ant bite me ?” 
‘Why, O ant, dost thou bite ?” 
Koot, koot, koot, 


The author ofthe folktales does not know 
why every Bengali story should end with the 
lines quoted above. In his folktales we find 
him repeat at the end of every story, these 
lines. He confesses his ignorance of the necessity 
for this formula when at the end of his preface 
he says, “What these lines mean, why they are 
repeated at the end of every story, and what 
the connection is of the several parts to one 
eanother, I donot know. Perhaps the whole is 
a string of nonsense purposely put together to 
amuse little children.” . | 

The author ends his preface there and it is left 
to people of other nations than the Bengali 
to find in that very recurring formula a forgot- 
ten affinity at one remote time of the Bengalees 
with the Telugus. 


fhe writer’s observations on the above 
are as follows :— 


The ending lines of every story as quoted 
above lead to more primitive times when the 
angestors of the Bengalee race may not have 
used the tepeating formula. Does the reader 
think that such astage is impossible? When 
we know that there have been many Aryan and 
non-Aryan nations on earth, whose folklore 
requires no repetition of any formula, must 
we presume the Bengalees to be an exception 
to the general rule and that they from the 
earliest . times had tales which are not simple, 
but only compound such that to the actual 
story there is always a tail which is the tale 
in the formula added to it ? 

In his opinion the Bengali formula 
repeated at the end of every folktale is - 
only a short independent story of impemo- ` 
tial times, in support of which assertion.” 
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he gives the following Haasatoi of an 
independent Telugu folktale : — 


THe TELUGU STORY. 


Long long ago there was a king. 
He had seven sons. os 
The seven sons went a-hunting. 
Thy brought seven fish. 
The seven fish were exposed to be dried. 
Among them a fish did not dry. 
“Fish ! fish! Why did you not dry >” 
“The stubble of grass screened me.” 
“Stubble of grass! Stubble of grass, why 
did you screen tee! 
“The cow did not graze me ?” 
“Cow! Cow! Why did you not graze it?” 
The cowherd did not tend me.” 
“Cowherd, cowherd, why did younot tend it?” 
“The granny didnot give me rice-water’’.(conjee.) 
“Granny, grannny, why did you not give 
conjee ??? - 
“The child is crying.” 
“Child! child! Why do you cry ?” 
“The ant bit me.” 
“Ant! ant! Why did you bite ?” 
“Wont I bite it when it stole my jaggery , 
and placed its finger in my anthill ?” 


The first story which a grandmother says 
to the child during evening times is the one 
given above, There is no story in all the 
Andhra land so well known as this story, and 
we here see that itis not used asa formula 
at the end of another story but only a distinct 
independent story complete in itself. 


The writer’s conclusion is: 


The story adds weight to the belief that 
the Telugus and the Bengalee speaking popu- 
lation once lived in a common home from which 
they migrated—the Andhra section leaving that. 
land earlier than the Bengalees. 





The Dassera Animal Sacrifices. 


In view of the coming Dassera festival 
and the gruesome animal sacrifices which 
marks itim too many places, the Indian 
Humanitarian writes :— 


The Dassera Festival is approaching and we 
are afraid a number of he-buffaloes and goats. 
will be slaughtered as an offering to the God- 
dess. Our latest appeal to Princes will reach 
‘them before the festival, still we here take an 
opportunity of placing this before the public 
so as to make it possible for their refocussing 
and expressing opinion on the question. We 
may thankfully acknowledge, our appeals have 
received careful consideration at the hands of 
. the many Princes to whom they were sent. 
They have already prohibited such slau hter | 
in thei states and we hope more will join their 
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, yanks: this, oR But. sometimes: it is: argued 7 


there are communities in India still eee int 
ignorance and superstition whom it is mores 
prudent to persuade than to command, Wel 
realize our diffictilties in this case from ‘our. OWLS 
experiences of the Kamatipura sacrifices last: 
July. Nevertheless, such communities must’ þe 
weaned away from this cruel superstition ands 
placed on better lines. Hence this special appeal? 
to persons of local influence and standing. ~. e 
It may be interesting to know that whited: 
these sacrifices are made in the sacred name oft 
religion there is a consensus of the weightiest 
religious opinion in India against them, Wer: 
consulted a large number of Hindu religious! 
leaders and one and all pronounced unhesiv®: 
tatingly against the righteousness of Animal? $ 
Sacrifices. If once the light ofthis unrighteoysi 4 
ness dawns upon the communities that are ate, 
present attached to this cruel practice, there, 7 
is no reason why they would notgive it up- 
matters of religion. They are so tr ractable and 
capable of being led by their religious heads.” a 
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Slaughter of Animals in Municipal 4 
‘ Slaughter-houses. a gt 
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The Indian Humanitarian gives ans 
eight page long list—to be continned—of # 
the number of cows, buffaloes, sheep, 
goats and other animals killed in 1917-18:4 
and 1918-19 in the slaughter-houses of 132% 
municipalities in India. The figures ate 
shocking. | ae 
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The Indian Territorial Force Act. 


Writing in the Indian Review on ‘thee? 
Indian ‘Territorial Force Act, Sir ` 
S. Sivaswami Aiyer observes that there; i 
was at first a want of correspondencé’: 
between jhe principles underlying the: 4 
Territorial Force Bill and the Auxiliary: 
Force Bill and the members of the Select’! 
Committee succeeded in assimilating the’ 
provisions of the Territorial Force Bill to: 
those of the sister Bill to a very consider- ; 
a ble extent. a 

Provisions have been introduced in the peer 
torial Force Bill for the appointment of ai 
Provincial Advisory Committee, for enabling 
any portion of the force to be called out in aid 
of the civil power, for the modification of the; 
provisions of the Indian Army Act by rules, for: cy 
vesting the’ power of prescribing punishments: 
in the Governor-General in Council instead. óf E 
the Commander-in-Chief and for restricting the: 4 
duration of military service after calling: out; DAO Ge 
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Z= That is all that he says in favour of 


¥ the Territorial Force Act. Against it he 
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‘the nature and extent of the response in this 
branch it would not be possible to incur the 
enormous liability to expenditure which would 
thë involved in the formation of other branches. 


At cannot be said that this explanation is 


sconvineing or that there are adequate reasons 
RS for the differentiation. i 

; ey But being resolved, it seems, to make 
= out the best possible case for Government, 
$ Sir Sivaswamy ventures the following 
ESSuess i 


a Probably the real reason at the back of the 
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ment and the attitude of the politicians are ob- 
viously interdependent. i 


cians at all. The British distrust of 
eiandians has existed since a time when 


eo-there were neither moderate nor . extremist - 


a 


and tying corps. They would. be, fools if. 
SORA na ia ate, cae ck poe, Jasia eae ae SA uke 


=> But why bring in the extremist politi- 


to Brindaban. There was not a- farthing, with 
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they did not distrust Indians, but they are 
not fools. 

It isa matter for some satisfaction that the 
governinent saw their way to accept the amend- 
ment of the Hon. Mr. Sastri empowering the 
Governor-General in Council to establish all or 
any branches of the Force as circumstances 
might permit from time to time. It is a recog- 
nition of the absence of any legal bar to the eli- 
gibility of Indians to other arms of the Defence 
Force and it affords an opportunity to the Legis- 
lature to convince the Executive Government of 


the expediency of throwing open other branches - 


of the Defence Force to Indians. 


Blessed “‘absence of legal bar!” As if 
any legal bar has ever been able effectively 
to stand in the way of whatever the bu- 
reaucracy wanted todo. And who makes. 
and removes these legal bars? The 
writer’s concluding reflections are: - 


There is one point to which no reference is 
made in the, discussions in the Bill and it is the 
designations of the various officers edmmission- 
ed and non-commissioned and the existence of 
distinctions of status between the King’s Com- 
inissions and the Viceroy’s Commissions. The 
fact that an Indian officer however well-born 
or well-educated he may be, can only rise to the 
position of’a Jamedar or Subhedar while a 
European British subject, real or statutory, 
can hold any King’s Commission. and that an 
Indian commissioned officer must salute and 
acknowledge the superiority of every European 
commissioned officer in spite of any length of 
service of the former, cannot but be felt as galling 
marks of inferiority of treatment based upon 
racial grounds. The perpetuation of these dis- 
tinctions of designation and status is bound to 
affect the popularity of the Territorial Force to 
be newly constituted. It would be the part of 


wise statesmanship to abolish such irritating 


differences, but how far considerations of states- 
manship will influence military administration 
is open to grave doubt. 


The Difficulty of Real 
Monasticism. 
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me. I was about a couple of miles from Brinda- 
ban when I found a man smoking on the road- 
side, and I was seized with a.desire to smoke. 

I said to the man, ‘Hallo, will ‘you let me have 
a puff at-your ehilim P” He semed to be hesita- 
ting greatly and said, ‘Sire, I am a sweeper.’ 

Wel, there was the influence of old Samskaras, 
and I immediately stepped back and resumed 
my journey without smoking. I had gone a 
short distance when the thought occurred to 
me that I was a Sannyasin, who had renounced 
caste, family, prestige and everything—and still 
i drew back as soon as the man gave himself 
out asasweeper, and could not smoke at the 
chilim touched by him! The thought made me 
restless at heart; then I had walked on half a 
mile. Again I retraced my steps and came to 
the sweeper, whom I found still sitting there. 
I hastened to tell him, ‘Do prepare a chilim of 
tobacco for me, my dear friend.’ I paid no 
heed to his objections and insisted on having 
it. So the man was compelled to prepare a 
chilim forme. ThenI gladly had a puff at it 
. and proceeded to Brindaban. When one has 
embraced the monastic life, one has to test 
whether one has gone beyond the prestige of 
caste and birth ete, It is so difficult to observe 
the monastic vow in right earnest ! There must 
not be the slightest divergence between one’s 
words and actions.” 


By the by, the boy or young man who 
may happen to read the above should 
bear in mind that smoking, a bad habit, 
will not make one a Vivekananda. 


“The Holy Mother.” 


“The Holy Mother’,, by which name 
the wife of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahansa 
was known to his disciples and followers, 
was a remarkable woman in her way. 
Some glimpses of her spiritual and beni- 
gnant figures can be obtained from a 
character Sketch of the revered lady 
published in the Prabuddha Bharata. 
When “in August, 1886, the soul of Sri 
Ramakrishna passed off into regions 
immortal,” 


In pursuance of an soto: Hindu custom, | 


the Holy Mother was putting ‘off her ornaments, 
and was about to take off the ‚bangles, when 
quite unexpectedly she saw the radiant form of 
Sri Ramakrishna who seized her hands and 
forbade her to remove the bangles, saying he 
was just as he had been, and there was no 
need for her to take the mourning weeds. So 
the Holy Mother retained the bangles, and from 
that day arraiged for regular daily worship ‘and 


ified: offering - to aH Ramakrishna, ‘She knew — 
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that it was Mother Kali who moved amongst 
men in the form of Sri Ramakrishna, and it is. 
said that after his Mahasamadhi she wept im ` 
the words, “O Mother, where art Thou. gone, . 
leaving me alone t” Surely such a relation ~ 
between husband and wife is most ttnique in the-- 


world and one that compels all to pause and. iz 


revere. 
A few more sentences may be quoted. 


She was Mother to all, irrespective of caste or $ 
creed, and as such her doors, both at her village -:- 
home and in Calcutta, were always open to all. 


her children, be they white or black, Hindu, or 


Parsi or Christian. 


She was a personification of considerateness. 
Among those who visited her at her village-home-* 


were many who were accustomed to the com: 


forts of town-life, and the Holy Mother would 4 
perhaps be seen, early in the morning, asking of% 
her neighbour if she had milked her cows, for she" 
wanted some milk for “her son to take tea” 
with’! Every mother dearly loves her own. 


as 
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son, but has anybody seen such ethereal love for. 
the sons of all mothers? And how she woul: 
work the whole day,, and a great part of the’ 
night, to serve her children who came from dis~- 
tant parts of the country, though herself suffer- 
img from rheumatism, and often from the after- i 
effects of malarial fever to which her country- - 
home, like all unfortunate West Bengal v illages; a 


was particularly a prey ! 
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Eastern and Western Art. 


In the course of an elaborate review - 


of the second number of Shama’a, Miss“ 


Mrinalini Chattopadhyay’s 


quarterly. 


magazine, Sri Aurobindo Ghose points. 5 
out in Arya the fundamental difference be: | 
tween the East and the Westin Art, ‘ ‘which «, 


remains constant.” 


The fundamental difference is 


iak ike 


Eastern artist paints in two and the European ~ 


in three dimensions. 
depth only by successive planes of distance ; 


Eastern painting suggests... 


the Western artist uses perspective, and while. : 
the use of perspective to create an optical, 
illusion is an error, its emphasis on depth ass: 
a mental conception extends the opportunities: 
of expressing truth. It is in any case in the: 
use of the third dimension that there comes in. 5 


the true and essential difference. 
In his opinion, 


The great periods of Eastern art were a 7 


periods “ofa passive acceptance of life. 


the material universe through physical scieneg 


and a strong insistence on life, on its govern. 
ment, on the exploration of its every. detail, On K 


the call of even aa most sensuoys: a „Physical: 
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In India, ` 
they coincided with an .active exploration. of . 
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attractions. The literature and art of India 
are not at alla dream of renunciation and the 
passive acceptance of things, but actively con- 
cerned swith life, though not as exteriorly as 
the art of the West or with the same terrestrial 
limitation of the view. It is there that we 
-havé to seek for the root of the divergence, not 
so much in the intellectual idea as in a much 
‘subtler spiritual difference. _ 

The difference is that the Western artist,—the 
Western mind generally,—is led to insist on the 
physical as the first fact and the determinant, 
as it is indeed in vital truth and practice, and 
he has got hold’ of that side of the truth and 
ia relation to it sees all the rest. He not only 
_ stands firmly on the earth, but he has his head 
‘in the terrestrial atmosphere and looks up 
«from it to higher planes. The Eastern has his 
‘foot on earth, but his head isin the psychical 
«and spiritual realms and it is their atmosphere 
“that affects his vision of the earth. He regards 
: the material as the first fact only in appearance 
-and notin reality: matter isto him real only 
“as amould and opportunity of spiritual being 
sand the psychical. region is an intermediary 
“through which he can go back from the physical 
to the spiritual truth. This it is that conditions 
“his whole artistic method and makes him 
-succeed best in proportion as he brings the 
„spiritual and psychical truth to illuminate and 
modify the material form. If he were to take 
“to oil painting and the third dimension, I 
~imagine that he would still before long break 
out of the physical limitations and try to 
“snake the use of the third a bridge to a fourth 
and psychical or to a fifth and spiritual dimen- 
sion. That in fact seems to be very much what 


“the latest Western art itself is trying to do.' 


> But it does not seem to mein some of its first 
efforts to have got very high beyond the earth 
‘attraction. 


tahea 


Old Gold-diggings in India. 

- According to Commerce, Messrs. John 
` Taylor and Sons are not quite hopeful or 
‘-eertain as to the likelihood of gold mining 
‘being conducted on a paying basis in 
Dhalbhum. It however adds :— | 

_ Qn this point the shareholders of the company 
-may take heart of grace from the recollection 
that the Kolar gold field was about to be 
abandoned, after a million pounds sterling had 
been spent upon it when Captain Plummer, 
--yecognising the importance of old workings, 
- planned what was known as Plummer’s In- 
. cline in order to go beneath them tothe depth 
. of 309 feet. Below an ancient pit he struck a 
-shoot of gold ore that turned out eventually 
to be the richest in the world. This shoot has 
‘enabled the Mysore Gold Mining Company, of 
-which Messrs. John Taylor and Sons are the 





_ London agents, to pay dividends exceeding 100 
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percent. per annum for thirty years. As regards 
the unknown folks who delved for gold on 
what is now the Dalbhoom estate, it is 
remarkable that there are no traditions among. 
the aboriginal tribes who live in this locality, # 
although gold-washing is with them a tradi- 
tional handicraft, which might serve as a guide © 


to their identity. The ancient miners have 


left indications of their skill and enterprise 
in numerous pits and galleries underground.. 
They left behind them when they went away— 
whither went they ?—-stone implements, crucibles 
of granite, pestlesand mortars. But was it mere- 
ly a people, or was it a nation, that has passed 
away? Itis a question of considerable interest 
to the ethnologist. Itisa. mystery over which 
time has thrown an impenetrable veil; a veil 
which, perhaps, no mortal hand will raise. 
This people, or this nation has perished without 
a name. It has died, and, in dying, has left 
no sign. | 


This is a fit subject for the anthropolo- 
gical and archeological researchers of 
the Calcutta University. 
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“India’s Hidden Wealth.” 


The articles with the above heading 
published in Commerce contain useful in- 
formation. We extract a few paragraphs. 


Cocoanut-Shell Buttons~In 1914 a demand 
sprang up for cocoanut shells for export to 
Germany. Lately it has become known, that 
a most valuable fusel oil is obtained from the 
shells, and that after removing the fusel oil, the 
shells were subjected to a process which tough- 
ened the shells and rendered them capable of 
being moulded into finished buttons of all kinds 
at a price which defied competition. The Great 
War has prevented the spread of the industry, 
but why should not India utilize this waste 
product for its own benefit ? Fusel oil is deemed 
essential for the manufacture of synthetic- 
rubber and for some explosives. 

German Science—A German missionary at- 
tached to the Basel Mission in Calicut (Mala- 
bar) noticed the strong verbena-like odour of 
certain species of elephant grass common in the 
forests of the West Coast. Samples of this 
lemon-scented grass were sent to Germany 
and the chemists there devised an easy method 
of distilling a scented oil from the elephant 
grass, 
> Oil of Citronelle—There are, I believe, eighteen 
different kinds of elephant grass. Four of these 
aré lemon-scented, that is on bruising the leaves, 
a strong odour of lemon is observed. Itis from 
these that the oil of citronelle, so much in de- 
mand by the perfumer,is distilled.In my wander- _ 
ings inthe Terai I have frequently staved off 
thir$t by chewing a blade of lemon grass'e Why.. 


not utilize this lear of the forester for the maage 
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facture of an essential oil that commands a 
ready market? lam told that the distilling 
apparatus costs but a few rupees and is readily 
_manipulated by any intelligent! Indian. No 

“central manufactory is necessary, but hundreds 
- of these stills, wherever lemon grass is available, 
would give ‘profitable employment to many 


and also serve to keep down this growth of- 


grass that is so troublesome to the forester. 
Messrs. Koder and Co., a Jewish firm in British 
Cochin, can supply, samples of the oil and give 
information as to its manufacture and the best 
markets for its sale. 


Seana 


Obstructed Drainage and Physical 
Degeneration. 


By citing many facts and: quoting the 
opinions of many anthorities, Mr. 
Pramatha Nath Bose shows in the 
Hindustan Review that obstructed drain- 
age, water-logging, and high level of sub- 
soil water, caused by railways and canals 
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First. The tremendous pressure exerted by tik Aay 
trains onthe high embankments over which they % 
run, convert these into practically impervious f 
walls through which water cannot percolate. ~ 8 

Secondly. The “borrow pits” on either side “5 
of the majority of the railway lines are converted), 
into pestilential pools frequently choked with x 

ag 
weeds. oan a 


To show what physical ETETE isi 
caused by malaria, Mr. Bose quotes. the: a 
following passage from the Census Report.» a 
of 1911 : a 


‘Year by year fever is silently at work. gh 
Plague slays its thousands, fever its ten thon 
sands, Not only does it diminish the popula: gs 
tion by death, but it reduces the vitality of thes; 
survivors, saps their vigour and fecundity! Re 
and either interrupts the even tenour, or hindera =! 
the development of commerce and industry. o 
A leading cause of poverty—and of many other? 4 
disagreeables in a great part of Bengal—is the E 
prevalence of malaria. For a physical explana- ti x 
tion of the Bengali lack of energy malaria would « 












are responsible for the spread of malarious count high.” c 
fever. There are several ways in which ie 
railways tend to obstruct drainage. — ee 
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Power over Fire. 


Mr. Reginald B. Span writes in’ Cham- 
bers’ Journal :— 


Dr. Boissarie, in his work on ‘Lourdes’, tells how 
_Dr. Dozous saw Bernadette, the ‘Seeress of Lourdes’, 
hold her hands in a flame for fifteen minutes without 
the slightest pain or scorching ; nor did the fire mark 
the flesh in any way. He took an exact record of the 
time by his watch. This miracle is known at Lourdes 
as ‘Le Miracle du Cierge’. Mr. Daniel Dunglas Home, 
the famous Scottish medium, one of the greatest 
wonder-workers of modern times, who was an adept in 
many ways where magic is concerned, possessed this 
power of averting the natural consequences of fire’ on 
material substances. His remarkable experiments in 
power over fire were witnessed by many well-known 
people, amongst whom were Sir William Crookes 
(the eminent scientist, and late President of the Royal 
Society), Mr. S. C. Hall ( writer and Lecturer ), Dr. 
Robert Chambers (the well-known Itterateur, and 
joint founder of the firm of W. and R. Chambers ), the 
‘Earl of Dunraven, and Lord Crawford and Balcarres. 
At many meetings were these exhibitions of power 
: oyen fiteemanifested by Mr. Home—generally ate the 

ysés: of his < friends—and no preparadon, Whatever 
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was necessary, nor were any chemicals or drugs rè- oe 
sorted to to render the operator immune, Home js: 
always claiming that the protecting agency wà 
psychical, or spiritual. o oh 
The following is a typical instance, 9-1 
On the oth of May 1871, at the house of Sit" 
William Crookes, F.R.S., Home gave a special exhibi...,” 
tion for the benefit of the great: scientists, who had °- 
proclaimed his,intention of giving the matter Bi: 
thorough scientific investigation, in the presence of the; 3 
most expert and reliable witnesses, amongst whom.’ t 
were Dr. Wilkinson, Messrs S. C. Hall and H, =? 
Jencken, the Earl of Crawford, and Lord Dunraven, / 
Home's hands were first carefully examined by Sip: 
W. Crookes, who was perfectly satished that they had. 
not been chemically ‘prepared ;’ then, a large and: 
blazing fire having been made up, Home without the. 
slightest hesitation, plunged his hands into the centre 
of ‘it, and after holding them there for a few moments,-. 
began to stir the red-hot coals until his hands were wall 3 ei 
into the hottest part and the flames licked his wrists} 
He then selected a red-hot piece of coal as large as an> 
orange, and almost enclosing it in his bare hands, 
blew into the small furnace thus formed until it: WAS 
white-hot (like a blacksmith’s fire) ma wae fain $ a 
Medo over and ticked his fingers, Ce i : 
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Caming into the centre of the group of witnesses, he 
extended his hands for them all to examine closely, 
-and exclaiméd in a voice of rapt reverence, ‘Is not God 
< good ? Are not His laws wonderful ?’ 

. Home then handed red-hot coals to some of those 
present, promising them immunity from scorching, 
‘and none of them was burned. This feat of handing 
on ‘the ‘power over fire’ to others did not, however, 
always succeed, as Mr, Andrew’ Lang related an 
o instance of a friend of his, a clergyman, whose hand 
was badly blistered after receiving a red-hot coal from 
Home. Probably on that occasion the ‘conditions’ 
were not good, and consequently the ‘power’ was 
inefficient ; or the fault may have lain in the mental 
‘attitude of the clergyman, at the back of whose mind 
_ there probably existed the idea of ‘diabolical agency’. 

~: Home coneluded that seance by taking handker- 
-_ chiefs from those present and wrapping red-hot coals 


“inthem. On being examined afterwards the hand- . 


 kerchiefs showed not the slightest sign of burning or 
< scorching, Sir William Crookes took thém at once 
into his laboratory in the adjoining apartment, and 
after carefully testing them, found that ‘they had not 
~ been chemically prepared to resist the action of fire’ 

_ The instance of Mr. Home taking some blazing 
‘coals from a fire, placing them on the head of Mr. 
CS., C, Hall, and drawing that gentleman’s long silvery 
` locks over them is very well known, but may bear brief 
“repetition here. Mr. Hall was seated near the fire, 
„and was unaware of Home’s intention, until he heard 
chim say, ‘Keep perfectly still, and don’t be afraid ; it 
wont hurt you.’ Home then placed some red-hot coals 
“he had just picked from the centre of the fire on the 
etown of the old gentleman’s head, and quickly cover- 
«ed them with the long gray hair. Not a hair was 
.. singed, nor was there any tracé of scorching, and all 
` that Mr. Hall felt was a pleasant sense of warmth., 


The writer says that though ‘power 
over fire’ is exceedingly rare amongst 
“Western nations, it is not so amongst the 
natives of those countries which have not 
come under the control or influence of 
` European civilisation. ‘The Fijians, the 
_Maoris, the Hindoos, the Malays, the 
natives of Polynesia, and the less civilised 
Japanese are all acquainted with the 
| ‘power over fire’, which forms one of their 
-religious rites.” 


< The Red Indians of North America, when in their 
_ primitive natural state, were experts in this line, but 
they have long since lost all their old powers and 
- tastes. Then they lived very close to nature, fully 
) cognisant of its occult powers, and acquiring somewhat 
-of those powers in their own natures. It was a com- 
mon occurtence for these men to walk on red-hot 
“stones and pass naked through fiery furnaces without 
‘manifesting any sign of pain, or indeed being burned 
‘by the fire. An old chief once told him that the secret 
a the marvellous stoicism, or indifference to pain, of 
the Réd Indians lay in a peculiar nrental condition 
which, by constant practice, could be brought to a high 
_ state of perfection, being induced, at any time, by a 
kind of self-hypnosis. The seat of all sensation lying 


is: 
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-in the brain, it is the brain, therefore, which must be 
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numbed to annul the sensation of pain, and this can be 
done by a certain mental process known only to the 
‘adepts’. When this condition was induced, red-hot 
irons could be applied to the body without any un- 
pleasant sensation being produced. The face of. the, 
adept at such. times took on a stone-like.rigidity, due toy 


the absence of hfe and feeling in the brain, 


Mr. Span has brought together in his 
article much information relating to the 
subject from various sources, some of whiċh 
is reproduced below : 


In the Journal of the Polynesian Society (Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, March 1899) Colonel Gudgeon, 
British Resident at Rarotonga, gives an account of à 
Fire-Walking ceremony which took place amongst the 
natives of Rarotonga, and in which he and three other 
Englishmen participated. The performance consisted 
in walking through an ‘oven’, over a number of flat 
stones (twelve feet in diameter ) which had been heated 
for hours ina furnace. The distance ta be traversed 
was twenty feet, and it had to be done barefooted. 
The furnace was lighted at 5 A.M. on the 2oth January, 
and at 2 p.M. the tohunga (or priest’) told Colonel 
Gudgeon that everything was ready for the ceremony, 
and they accordingly proceeded to the oven. The 
tohunga and his tazira (pupil) began by chanting a 
short invocation ; then the priest took a branch of the 
ti-tree shrub and struck the edge of the oven three 
times, and, followed by his pupil, deliberately stepped 
bare-footed on to the scorching stones and walked 
slowly across. The two men then walked back again. 
The tohwnga next approached the Englishmen, and 
handing the ti-tree branch which he carried (like a 
magician’s wand } to Mr. Goodwin, said shortly, ‘I hand 
my mana | power | over to you ; lead your friends across.’ 
They did not ‘half like’ it; but could not show the white 
feather before the natives, so sat down and took off 
their boots and socks, and otherwise prepared them- 
selves for a ‘hot reception’, Mr. Goodwin, armed with 
the magic ti-branch, léd the way, followed by Colonel 
Gudgeon, Dr. George Craig, and Dr. William Craig. 
They stepped out boldly—though Colonel Gudgeon 
had considerable qualms, as the soles of his feet were 
particularly tender, They all got across safe and 
uninjured except Dr. W. Craig, who disobeyed one of 


thé injunctions, and (like Lot’s wife} looked behind 


him. He was badly burned, and was laid up for a 
long time after. Colonel Gudgeon, in speaking of this 
experience, stated : ‘I can hardly give you my sensa- 
tions, but I can say this, that I knew quite well I was 


‘walking on red-hot stones and could feel the heat, yet 


I was not burned. I felt something resembling slight 
electric shocks both at the time and afterwards, but 
that is all.’ To test the heat of the stones, half-an- 
hour afterwards Colonel Gudgeon threw a branch on 
to them, and in a few seconds it caught fire. Later on 
two hundred natives (who had been given the ‘power’ ) 
walked across with bare feet, and not one was burned, 
though the stones were still intensely hot. 

Interesting accounts of the Fire-Walking ceremony 
are given in Mr, Basil Thompson’s South Sea Yearns ; 
and in The Transactions of the New Zealand Institute, 
vol. xxxi., there is a remarkable account of a Fiji Fire- 
Walking ceremony by Dr. T. M. Hocken m L. Sa. 
whieh was read by him before the Institute af Otago. 


in May 1898. The performance which took place on. ° 
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the tropical island of Fiji, was witnessed by Dr. 
and Mrs. Hocken, Dr. Colquhoun, and the Hon. 
Mr, A. Duncan (a member of.the Fijian legislature ). 


A native magistrate. nametl Jonathan, on being 
questioned about the matter by Mr, Walter Carew 
the English stipendiary magistrate. at Fiji, stated, 
that he had done fire-walking, but ‘had no idea how 
it was effected, and that he never felt any heat. 
Mr. Carew considers that fart? in an extraordinary 
degree has some sort of magical influence over the 
fire-walker. In the Polynesian Joupnal it is stated. 
that an English woman—Lady Thurston—laid her 
handkerchief on the shoulder of one of the fire-walkers. 
It was there only a moment or two before being 
withdrawn by means of a long stick,- but it was 
scorched through. On another occasion an English 
magistrate, who was looking on, threw a handkerchief 
on to oneofthe stones in the oven just as the first 
of the native performers was stepping in. The native 
proceeded unscathed, but the handkerchief was burned 
before the last man had crossed the pit—and yet they 
stepped on or over it, 


Photographs of the Fire ceremony in the South 
Sea Islands have been taken by Lieutenant Morne of 
the French Navy. Miss Tenra Henry, a resident 
of Honolulu, na letter to The Polynesian Soctety’s 
Journal stated that her sister and her sister’s child 
walked aver the hot stones ata Fire ceremony 'in the 
Uum-Ti (an account of which was published in that 
journal, vol, ii, p. 108 ), 


The Prince of Wied, in his work Reise in das 
innere Nordamerika (Coblenz, 1839 ), describes the 
Fire ceremony amongst the Red Indians of the Far 
West, as he had himself witnessed it in the early 
times of American settlement. 


In India and Japan the secret of ‘power -over 
fire’ has been preserved in certain families. ( being 
handed down from father to son) through many gene- 
rations. In the nineteenth century. there was a family 
of this kind in Spain which possessed the power of 
walking through fire uninjured. 


In ‘Les Annales des Sciences Psychiqnes for July 
1899 there is.a paper by Dr. Pascal, entitled ‘Les 
Dompteurs du Feu’, in which he describes the Fire 
ceremony as he had seen it at Benares, India, in 
October 1898 and February i899. The performance was 
of the nature of a religious rite, as prayers were 
uttered and holy water was used. The natives passed 
over red-hot stones above a fiery furnace. On ‘one 
occasion (in February 1899) three of the Hindoos 
came into collision through one of the stones giving 
way, and they fell into the fire, but came out unharmed 
not even their garments being singed, 


According to the writer, 


Fire-walking originated in India, and is an extreme- 
ly ancient rite. A case is recorded in the Tandya 
Brahmana of the Samaveda, of two Brahmin priests 
who exhibited their superior sanctity by ‘power over 
fire’, and walked through fiery furnaces without 
being burned or having a hair singed. That story 

` dates back to 800 B.C, ‘There are still earlier records 
than that in India, probably surpassing in antiquity 
‘the Bible narrative of Shadrach, Meshach, and | 
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students of the two nations,” 
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Inter-racial and international friendship’? 
and good will may be better promoted ‘beg 
peoples themselves than by their govern 
ments and ofhcials. From this point of 
view, it is quite true, as the New Republie 
of New York notes, that one encouraging} 

* ps ° ©: ae 
development in- the Far East is the news 


contact between the young students of 
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home. The government acted on the advicé. It?s 
instructed every university in Japan to forbid thes 
sending of delegations into China. Recently? 
however, the Chinese students have themselves:*j 
gone visiting. . Five of them have come from thé; 
University of Peking to Tokyo, to exchange i 
opinions with the young leaders of Japan. ees 


Professor Sakuzo Yoshino of the Unix 
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ine 
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a; 
versity of Tokyo gives an account of theses 
student conferences in a Japanese journal:: 
named Chuo-Koron. og 


The best hope of peace and progress in the: 
Far East is a rapprochement of the liberal forces? 
in China and Japan, however impotent they: 
now maybe in the latter country, and for such a“ 
rapprochement Dr. Yoshino pleads. “The well-:¢ 
wishers of the two nations.... cannot attaja:’ 
their ends because of the perverted relations”<: 
existing between the militarists of the two 
countries. The result is the recurrence of the @ 
violent anti-Japanese movement... . It is most! 
urgent that a real understanding shotild þer: 
restored; and the only means to attain this ends’ 
is to build up the movement which is now only“ 
beginning—and that is the understanding of the” 
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light on Russia. 


They reveal Mr. Russell as an gnim 
candid human being. They r 
ountry governed by: a wara 
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> ing of two factions—one tending towards 
. Ponapartism, the other tending towards a 
> radical amendment of the original communist 
- theory. “The articles show further that the 
-- Bonapartist faction thrives on war, and they 
|. prophesy that the evolutionist element would 
- thrive on peace. They point out that the 
<- government of Russia is not- democratic and 
~ that there is privilege, corruption, bureaucracy 
< and militarism, They show also the immense 
...danger to the world which would come from 


the imitation of Bolshevism by the socialist 


“and labor parties of other countries. They 
> argue that the Third International thrives on 
x Intervention, war, blockade, and censorship. 
z -The articles themselves illustrate the immense 
(effect of permitting a convinced and sincere 
=. ¥Yadical to disillusionize himself by seeing Russia 
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= through his own eyes. 


‘In the opinion of the New Republic there 


is nothing surprising or novel about this. 
>So far that paper is able to judge, Mr. 
“"Russell’s picture of Russia coincides with 
= its own. 


» Communism presupposes a gregariousness 
_ which human beings do not possess ; it involves 
- a degree of centralization and of social control 
which are inevitably destructive of liberty ; it 
proposes a social organization that is altogether 
“too officious and all-pervading for the develop- 
‘ment of invention and enterprise, and for the 
= satisfaction of variety. Communism strikes us 
“as a dreary ideal, could it be established, and 
-for our part we look forward to an entirely 
< different line of progress. We look forward to 
van increasing socialization of industry, but to. 
the nationalization of very few industries. We 
sdo not wish- to see an aggrandized economic 
"state, but the creation of a better social equili- 
<‘brium through the development parallel to 


“each other, and as checks upon each other, of 
= enlightened capitalism, voluntary co-operation, 
vs workers’ participation in management, and the 
=, puble ownership of a few basic services on 


> Which all other forms of activity depend. 


The Bolshevik method of establishing com- 


. munism through a temporary dictatorship of a 


> minority has always seemed to us as without 
“justification if it is intended to revolutionize 
‘the world for the better. The dictatorship in- 
< Russia has little to do with social progress. It 
_ bas had an enormous amount to do with saving 
-a demoralized people from complete disinte- 
-~ gration. It has probably saved Russia from 
- “dismemberment and subjection. 

‘| We share Mr. Russell’s belief that no govern- 


= ment could overthrow the Soviets and reorganize 
> Russia within a decent period of time. We 


share his belief that peace and trade will do to 


~~ Russia what they have done in the United States 
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Domestic Servants’ Rights 
in Austria. - 

The Living Age writes that Austria has 
recently passed a law regulating the work- 
ing conditions of ‘domestic servants in 
towns of more than five thousand popu- 
lation. 


Among the principal provisions of this law 
is one requiridg that a maidservant of sixteen 
years of age or over shall have a minimum of 
nine hours of uninterrupted rest ont of each 
twenty-four. Maidservants of less than sixteen 
years ofage shall have eleven hours’ rest. The 
only exceptions are in case of illness in the 
employer’s family. They are to have eight 
hours’ rest in addition either on Sundays or 
on some other day of the week to be agreed 
upon. Servants areto have eight days’ vaca- 
tion each year at full pay, plus one-half 
month’s pay additional in compensation for 
their food and lodging. After two years’ employ- 
ment inthe same family a servant is entitled 
to fourteen days’ vacation with one month’s 
pay and additional allowance in lieu of subsis- 
tence during that period. After five years the 


‘annual vacation becomes three weeks at full 


pay with a month and a half additional salary. 
This additional salary must be paid before the 
vacation begins. Servants are not obligated 
to accompany thefamilies of their employers 
from the country to the city or the city to 
the country, | 


Both masters and servants would gain 
by some such law in India. 


eae 


Liquor Laws in Europe. 

Many other countries besides the United 
States of America have either abolished or 
curtailed the liquor traffic. The Living Age 
tells its readers : 


In 1907 and 1908 the Finnish Parliament 
adopted a prohibition law which was approved 
by a referendum to the people, but was pre- 
vented from going into effect by the Russian 
Government. Immediately after the country 
attained its independence the law was reenacted 
and went into force last summer. It prohibits 
the manufacture, importation or sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors containing more than two per 
cent of alcohol, and provides no compensa- 
tion for manufacturers and dealers previously 
engaged in the business. : | 

Belgium has prohibited since last September 
the sale of distilled liquors in bars, hotels, 
restaurants, and other public places, for con- 


sumption on the spot. Liquors can still be’ 
bought in limited quantities at licensed houses. _ 
_ for consumption at home.. However,. the law... 
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provides for gradually decreasing the number 
of licensed houses and increasing their fees, 
Norway, which passed ‘restrictive laws in 
1916 and 1917, adopted’ á plebiscite last 
October forbidding the manufacture or sale of 
distilled liquours. This law has not gone com- 
pletely into operation on account of the pro- 
‘tests of certain foreign powers interested in 
the liquor trade, especially France. i 


Italy and some of the Swiss cantons have 


recently adopted laws limiting the ‘number of 
licensed houses in proportion. to the population 
and in Sweden and Denmark legislation has 
been enacted confining the alcoholic content 
of intoxicating liquors within certain prescribed 
percentages. 


In India, though drinkers and drunk- 


ards are to be found among the followers 
of all the principal religions, the religious 
books ofthe vast majority condemn the 
use of intoxicating drinks. Yet we are far 
from prohibition. | 


are ceed a 


Japan and Siberia. _ 

The Japan Weekly Chronicle, an Anglo- 
Japanese paper published at Kobe, sum- 
marsies Japan’s military activity in Siberia 
as 


The military occupation ofa friendly coun- . 
try, the disarmament of its forces, the destruc. 


tion of its communications, the killing of 
those who resist, the imprisonment of those 
who surrender, and the hoisting of foreign 
flags on its public buildings. This is the 
result of an intervention tindertaken for purely 
pacific purposes and without the slightest 
intention of interfering with the self-govern- 
ment of the country. Thus have we established 
public right, made the world safe for democracy, 
laid sure and firm the principle of self-deter- 
mination, abolished the old diplomacy, dethron- 
ed militarism, and the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes ! 

The Asian Review, ‘however, denies 
that Japanese activity in Siberia has been 
on the whole, such as to deserve condem- 
nation. The editor of that well informed 
and ably conducted Japanese monthly 
writes ; | 

“When at the earnest request of the Allied 
and Associated Powers Japan despatched her 
troops to Siberia in the teeth of the unanimous 
opposition of the whole Japanese nation, she 
was charged with harbouring ambitious designs 
on Russia.” 






M. P. writes in the 
Neda ba seen, Bao 
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Japan desires a hasty restoration of order. 
in Siberia. Japan has despatched her troops. 
to Siberia not only with the object of rescuing. 
Check Slovacks, but with the desire that: 
order in that region may be speedily restored,.: 
Siberia being adjacent to Japanese territory,- 
disturbances in that region are likely to en-: 
danger her own national existence. Japar.. 
has never sent her army to Siberia with terri- , 
torial ambition. However great her popula-: 
tion may be, should her productive industries. ` 
be fully developed, she would experience no". 
difficulty in supporting and developing her- 
people. a 

Three Views of the League | 
of Nations. Le 

Writing in the Swiss Liberal Republican’ 
Daily Neue Zurcher Zeitung, Dr. Alfred» 
H. Freid holds that the League of Nations’: 
is an ethical institution. Says hein part: | 

It is only too obvious that a League of ' 
Nations which is still taking its first toddling 
steps cannot immediately surmount obstacles” 
which are in fact a legacy of trouble from the: 
very powers which gave it being. It justifies.” 
its existence at first merely by living. The. 
present chaos does not prove that the institu” 
tion is worthless, but rather that it is necessary. 
That chaos thus becomes, in a sense, a guaran- 
ty for its future existence and development. 


He adds: F 


The League of Nations is not endangered 
by the present discouraging political situation, 
Such an opinion seems to me to be based on the 
erroneous idea that it is the duty of the League 
to employ force to suppress the prevailing inter: 
national anarchy which is the legitimate out» 
come and result of the World War. Such a ` 
conception is begotten of old ideas which are 
directly antagonistic to the ideal which inspires - 
a League of Nations. You cannot erecta super- 
state on a foundation of blood and iron. We. 
hear from all sides the demand that the League 
of Nations should have an armed force—that it- 
should organize an international police. This ` 
is asking for something which contradicts the.. 
very character of the League. It is true that- 
such an organization must have executive- 
authority ; but such authority will be the last — 
stone of a superstructure for which we are to- 
day only laying the foundation. : 


His conclusion is : 
We must teach ourselves to regard the 


time and experience. a ee 
A League of Nations will in time develop this. 


een 


al g city if it concentrates tis efforts.) 
moral authority if it, concentrates its eforta 
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upon building up a system of super-state law 
and justice, which will serve as a guide for all 
‘its actions. It should endeavor to be an un- 
biased helper, mediator, and counseller for all 
: the bleeding and oppressed peoples of the world. 
The latter must be taught to trust it as a 
source of hope and sympathy, as an individual 
trusts a skilled physician. Its authority must 
grow out of gratitude, of a mediation that is 
not compulsory but healing. When mankind 
has acquired the habit of regarding a League of 
Nations in this light, we shall be less skeptical 
as to its ultimate success. We shall discover 
‘that‘it possesses a power which will enable it to 
overcome obstacles which now seem insuper- 
‘able. That power is the power of an ideal, not 
of an armed police, 


A second view is that of Marcelino 
Domingo, who calls the League a futile 
and sterile thing, ‘in E/ Socialista, a 
Madrid daily. He writes :— | 


“. The League of Nations finds itself unable to 
. deal with the “first serious problem referred to 
“tt, That is the problem of the war in Persia. 
The latter country joined the League in the 
“belief that it would deal with measures of this 
‘kind and has appealed for its assistance. The 
League in solemn counsel has investigated, deli- 
‘berated, and then failed to do anything. Like 
* Pontius Pilate in the trial of Jesus it has wash- 
ed its hands of its duty. 

: (Phe clause of the Covenant, in accordance 
-with which the League should have acted, is 
-perfectly clear. Persia is a member of the League 
- of Nations; Russia is not. Such cases are 
"provided for in Article 17 of the Covenant, 
“which says definitely, that in case of a difference 
between two governments of whom only one 
-jsa member of the League, the government 
_ whch is not a member shall be invited to assume 


the obligations ofa member in that particular 


controversy, 


- To him the case of Persia and Russia is 
_ a perfectly. clear one. 


X 


~ No case could possibly be clear. It was the 
_ duty of the League to ask Russia and Persia to 
. tay down their arms. If Russia had refused 
-> and had continued its hostilities against Persia, 

every member of the League would have been 
> obliged to break off commercial, financial, and 
` personal relations with Russia, and to mobilize 
, an ariy against that country. Why did it not. 
. flfl its duty ? Why “has it decided in this 
., instance to wash its hands of its clear and 
definite responsibility ? Perhaps it may venture 
apurely Byzantine apology. Russia not only 
- does not belong to the League of Nations, 
‘put it is not even officially recognized by other 
~, governments. To have invited Russia to submit 
>: the question to the League would bave been a 


iuoxixtual recognition of the Soviet government, 


-inquity. But the real explanation is 
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‘But that government would have been quite 
justified in asking for formal recognition before 
it replied to the invitation. What would have 
been the attitude ‘of the governments in the 
latter eventually ? What would the reply of 
the League have been if- Russia had inquired 
why it was so eager of intervention ‘in Persia, 
when it had neglected any effort to intervene 
in Poland ? Quite possibly, of course, some pure- 
ly catch answer might have been found to that 
uite 
different, The fact isthat the League ot Na- 
tions is a creature without body, roots, or life. 
The governments of to-day cannot help the 
League of Nations because they cannot help 
themselves, and the League of Nations is a futile 
thing because the governments which compose 
it cannot lend it strength. The initial fault is 


that the League of Nations, like the whole 


Treaty of Versailles, is anillusory compound of 
the very ideals and purposes which caused the 
world war. The League of Nations ought to be 
a federation; it ought to have’a democratic 
constitution ; it ought to represent a union of 
peoples and not of governments. It ought to 
employ first and foremost judicial methods 
without forgetting for a-single moment that its 
first duty is to respect the sovereignty of every 


government elected by its own citizens, and 


that small states are entitled to the same rights 
within their own jurisdiction and territories as 
great states. The founders of the League have 
not been able to make these ideals prevail, and 
therefore the League is not entitled td represent 
those ideals. s, 


The third view is that of the Spectator, 
the British conservative weekly, which 
holds that it is necessary and that the 


Powers ought to secure its revision. It 
asserts : 


If the world is to become safe for those who 
want to see the true fruits of civilization, some 


form of league or pact, covenant or agreement 
‘among the nations must be secured. 


That 
agreement must prevent recourse to war and, 
whatis even more deadly than war, competi- 
tive armament. Our sense of the necessity for 
disarmament, or, at any rate, for keeping 
armaments within the strictest bounds lest they 
should be the undoing of us all, is so strong 
that we will support any and every organiza- 
tion that makes for the objects we have just 
named. We have regretfully come to hold that 
the League of Nations as it was finally passed 
is In many ways an imperfect organization. 
It aims too high, and so is likely to achieve too 
little. It tries to accomplish too much too 
quickly, It regards the superstructure more 
than the foundation. It forgot, or was misled. 
in regard to, the essential characterigtics of 
the American Constitution. It does. not ensure. 
the inclusion of the United States, = ean 
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But though we fear that the faults of cons- attractive and interesting reading. One l= 
truction in the League of Nations may beits of the questions she was asked was “What: 
undoing, we feel that every’ effort should be 


. he ae led you into politics ?” Her answer was :— 
made to render it a success; and that it is our J ae A 


5 







duty and the duty of everyone who feels with “I think it 18 inevitable that one should: ; 
us, to support the League as the only organiza- become interested in politics if one is a Erne, ; 
tion in being for doing what we desire. Indian. The importance of Hindu-Mahom= ; 
üi ds medan unity appealed to me. That was the; 

‘ a great problem that attracted me. I lived i ax) 

Germany Alive and Busy. _ 


Mahommedan city, oes see; and I ne many, | 

: n describes C i Mahommedan friends. Very few Hindus have" 
o ee iat foi = had such intimate relations with Mahommedans *: 
sa igen aramanes y- as I, for I have taken part in all their political: 

Her people are making toads, repairing and educational movements. I have presided: * 
telegraph and telephone systems, building over their meetings—and even spoken at.» 
houses, pushing production, and cultivating Mosques. That is the thing which counts most: 
every inch of arable ground with an intensity among men and women, especially men. T hew 
that betokens unbroken morale and undeterred first political speech'I made was at a meeting of 
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resolve, the Moslem League.” oot 

The milliards for which the Supreme Council ‘Phen you are drawn to the Mohanmedans ?*** 
ds ineffectually reaching lie heaped along the “Phat is not exactly my point, I feel m y 
roadside ready for eager: shovels. They are AP 


: gear special work to be to draw the two people = 
being transmuted into mortar and moulded into together for I know them better than anv other © 
bricks. I speak only for the section I have Hindu knows them.” á ae 
personally visited. | 


German bones are still well upholstered, Asked what results she had seen mo- 


and the common fare is more varied and nutri- India consequent upon all the political ~ 
tious than Italy’s or Japan’s. Sundays and and other agitation that has been carried . 
holidays are marked by throngs of picnickers, an. she answered that. dure the past tet. 
by-lanes are crowded with bicycles and pleasure ? kehad h © a ie acre 
carts. Horses are numerous and, if anything, years Sue had seen the Seer Waking Up ` 
far too plump. i of India tothe fact that “a nation can 


The slopes of the Schwarzwald seem as only evolve itself.” It is the realisation : 
thickly. timbered as. ever, and every little copse 


is as trint as a public park. There may be a lack that flows from within that matters, i 
* aor rn ? l n 
of metal, but it is not apparent on the telegraph . Her ve sei of the WOMAN S movement , 
poles. Germany has metal enough and money in India is embodied in the following - 
enough to keep her communications in pre-war paragraph: 
condition, which is more than can be said of “There is a great difference between now and ` 
America or France or England. ten years ago. The women are more articulate. © 
Nowhere did I eucounter any appreciation But the curious thing at present is the effort.. 
of the outer world’s attitude toward the to make a difference in national life between the: 
German. ; women and the men. Indian history does not: 
There is no servility, no cringing; a strange show any record of women being kept out from.: 
dignity rather, and well-measured courtesy, as anything they wanted todo. They have shared 
befits a people satisfied as to their status and the national life, but not in the modern senses 
worth. | of public life, which is recent everywhere. The - 
I saw grain everywhere, and in most excel- Indian woman hangs back because of her con. | 
lent condition, plenty .of poultry, and enough  servative nature, not because of any antagon- . 
cabbages and potatoes to promise bumper ism to her. Sex disqualification is a Western: 
crops. difficulty, and we do not want to introduce: 
One reads of weak governments and potential that into India. The women have always had. 
revolutions, but there are no obtruding signs of a very great responsibility in India in al- 
mismanagement or national dissatisfaction. To matters. So it is a kind of chivalry with = 
me, Germany appeared alive, vital, and pros- Indians that the women should have the 
perous—neither repentant nor regretful. She is franchise without coming out to scuffle for it.. 
wasting no time in douleurs or daydreams. It is a sacrilege when the goddess comes out 
Her head is clear and soundly set upon her into the market-place P’ a: 
shonicers: l She does not want women to mix in 
‘ ; ese , ns iEn a by EA oe 
\ Mrs. Sarojini Naidu Interviewed. reais as they are now, “for politics are; 
p The interview with Mrs. Sarojini Naidu | «We want our women to stand for national, 
/ published in Britain and India makes ideals. But women’ must keep. their eye om, 
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-public life and keep it pure. The franchise must 
exalt publie life. When I take part in politics 
F feel it to be my service to stand for ideals 
unfinchtingly. Parties fight the shadows and 
lose the realities. Men will always take sides ; 
out ideals will always be national. Women 
will unify politics. Their temperament will 


drive them into action, but not into parties., 
We want women to leaven public life, to keep. 


it implacably clean. We wiil not side with 
patty but will side with ideals. We will side 
with those who are going in the right direction. 
Then we will not be bound by any conventional 
loyalty, but by loyalty to ideals.” 

“In her opinion the ideal development of 
‘India is to go along without the Govern- 
“ment. : 
- “That is to say—here is an ideal, and never 
-mind the Government, whether it is for or 
` against it. We do not want England to give 
varrogant help, but the comradeship of culture. 
“By greater knowledge of the culture, the art, 
poetry; philosophy and literature of India shall 
that comradeship come about. It is the soul 
: that we must tinderstand—and that is true 
comradeship. How many know. our Scriptures 


‘and know how our lives are shaped by them ?- 


Vet thisis the 
; other.” 

The last question which the interviewer 
-put to Mrs. Naidu was, “What do you 
think India has to offer England ?” Mrs, 
-Naidu answered softly : 


= “I think India has some wonderful power 
< to assimilate world-thought yet retain her own 
“individuality, and give it back as a great vital 
cgift. All things in all the ages dropped into 
‘India’s river of life—so in the future she will 
take all the world gives and give it back, 
transmuted by her spiritual vision and power 
and sacrifice. India’s wonderful power is her 
power of realisation. That is her mervellous 
“magic; if she loses that she might as well be 
. dead. : 
"Only to understand India through her 
“politics is fatal. But because of the present 


only way to understand each 


“time of transition we must all make sacrifices. 
‘Instead of creating art and literature we are 
‘all immersed in -politics. It is the same spirit 
“as makes every man a soldier when his country 
pis in danger~so are we all politicians for the 
moment. But it will pass, our country will 
“emerge; we will give her then the powers and 
treasures we keep in readiness‘ for her larger, 
-fuller day of freedom.” - 


So be it. 








- New Plant Foods in America. 
| The Scientific Ameriéan reports that 
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the United State of America Department 
of Agriculture recently placed on exhibition 
in Washington specimens of edible plants 
which the department has introduced into 
that country and which have now passed 
from the experimental stage of culture 
to a permanent position among American ' 
Crops. The fruits and vegetables exhibited 
all of them grown in the United States 
at Government Stations, included cassava 
root, dasheen tubers, udo shoots, passion 
fruit, white sapote fruit, chayotes, and 
a number of highly coloured and extremely 
fragrant varieties of mango. ‘The Depart- 
ment’s activities in extending the range 
of crops must in the long run be of extreme 
value.” ‘ 
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Wireless Research in India. 


Upon completion of the research work, 
whichis being done in India by a staff of 
scientists in order to find means of over- 
coming the meteorological obstacles which 
interfere with the proper working of wire- 
fess telegraphy in India during certain 
seasons of the year, there will be a great 
extension of the wireless system in ‘that 
country.” So writes the Scientific American. 


T 


“The Aristocrat and his Work.” 


Glenn Frank has some very elevating 
paragraphs on “The Aristocrat and His 
Work” in the Century Magazine. One 
should first understand what he means by 
an aristocrat. 


When the Greeks built the word, they joined 


the word aristas, meaning best, to the word 


kratia, meaning rule ; so that aristocracy, save 
when perverted, is the rule of the best. The 
original aristocrat, therefore, was accounted 
aristocratic not because of inherited privileges, 
but because of inherent powers, | | 

If we push our studies back to origins, we 
find that nearly all aristocracies gained their 
preeminence by virtue of superior excellence in 
the performance of some socially necessary 
work. The fathers of the world’s aristocracies 
have not been the pampered sons, but the 
powerful servants of society. When later gene- 
rations of an aristocracy begin to rest content 
with ancestral achievement and idly to live on 
inherited privilege, the “aristocracy” in question 


becomes the legitimate butt of ridicule." It is .— 
only when life kas become highly artificial that. 
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such perversions of aristocracy are accorded 
social rank. This is proved by the fact that 
when men, by some stroke of fate or fortune, 

aare taken out of the artificial -life of a modern 
“city and thrown into the natural association 
and elemental environment of the wilderness 
or the frontier, the old credentials of aristocracy 
are demanded. There only the superior, servant 
is recognized as superior. 


The aristocracy that our disordered 
country, no less than America, sorely 
needs, the aristocracy that it is the busi- 
ness of liberal education to foster, is not 
a social caste, but an attitude of mind 
toward useful and necessary work. 


Hanford Henderson, in an illuminating essay 
on “The Aristocrati¢ Spirit,” defines the spirit 
of the aristocrat as a disinterested love of ex- 
cellence. “To be an aristocrat,’ he says, “one 
must be an unselfish devotee of excellence, and 
happily such devotees are found in every walk 
of life, from the humblest to the most exalted. 
To love excellence, not the appearance of ex- 
cellence, and to love it disinterestedly, not for 
ı the sake of the loaves and the fishes—this is 
the whole creed of the aristocrat.” 

Traditional education has fostered this aristo- 
cratic love of excellence for its own sake in the 
arts and the sciences. Poets, painters, sculptors, 
philosophers, and the pioneering adventurets 
of the laboratory have been stimulated by tradi- 
tional education to bring to their work this 
aristocratic spirit. But it isin the doing of the 
ordinary work of the world that the aristo- 
cratic spirit is most greatly needed. Too fre- 
quently, so-called liberal education educates men 
away trom instead of for the doing of the 
ordinary work ofthe world by which the race 
is fed and clothed and sheltered. So-called 
liberal education has too often made for a 
pseudo-aristocracy of the arts and the sciences 
and the professions, instead ofa genuine aristo- 
cracy of good workmen in every field. 


The “prosaic?” work of the world cries 
aloud for workmen with the genuine aris- 
tocratic spirit, men who will be domina- 
ted in their work by a love of excellent 
performance. In an American story called 
“The Game of Light,’ ‘the author tells 
about a Jimmy Birch, wunschooled and 
very middle class, whose job was the 
installation of electric light fixtures. 

' Jimmy had completed a job of lighting a big 
hali in which his employer’s daughter was to 
conduct a society bazaar, and the daughter, 
charmed by the way in which the tone of spring 
‘sunlight had been reproduced in the hall, had 
inveigled Jimmy into talking about his work— 


the putting in of light fixtures. jJimmy’s talk 
Was. asuperb. illustration of the way in which / 
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there were greater opportunities for advancè & 
ment in other departments of the lighting. 
industry: “But PIH stick to the lighting enmd.-4 


f. 


.... because it’s a great field. Making nigtt* <3 






: 


a mighty agreeable time for folks is my game)? Re 
“What ’s the point of being a salesman of- 


Meese 


light ?” the girl asked. “Is it salesmanship ?. $; 
Is that all ?” ea 


“No! Itisn’t all!” Jimmy countered, “Its 
’s faith. It ’s a kind of religion. Anybody’s = 


work should be ; I'd quit it ifi did n't believe: 4 
in electric light.” i ' eee 
“You saw that work I ’ve done for your 5: 
bazaar ?” he asked. eee 
“I told you,” she said, “it is lovely.” ae 


Then Jimmy showed the idea that lay behind: 


pare) 











his work, ee 

Those that come will have a better time because iis 
of it, won't they? It is spring sunlight, and I telie 
you spring sunlight is good for men and women. Vows 
don’t realize how much light affects life, do you 2.°% 
Houses lighted the wrong way hurt the souls of theis 
people who live in’em, Iltbet I have put installa.’ #7 


tions in peoples private dining-rooms and parlots that?‘ 


front parlor of a workman’scottage that have kept Æ 
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workman, But an education that, even slightly, 9 


work is the sort of education our democracy. -X 
needs. cee 
Georgian Negroes Deprived of ` ; 
Their Votes. a 

The Japanese Kokusai service reports 2 


that before the Presidential Election Funds |= 
Investigation Committee in Congress °.! 
Mr. Johnson, the representative of the‘, 
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following statement, 
of strict 


we. 


© those who voted for republican candidates 
were lynched, i 


~ 


eT 
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Japan’s Neutral attitude in 
Chinese Strife. 


According to the Asian Review, the 
declaring a policy 
neutrality, and impartiality 
adopted in China by the Japanese Govern- 
ment has been issued by the Japanese 


--Foreign Office : 


“Since the outbreak of disturbance in Hunan, 


+: which had every promise of still further compli- 


gating the political situation of China, the 


-Japanese Government have 
-attitude of strict neutrality and impartiality, 


maintained an 


l warning thein officials and subjects resident in 


; ‘China against any action that might be taken 
z for an interference in the political strife, 


“As was feared, the situation has‘now been 


< aggravated to a point where the provinces of 
“z porthern China are threatened with the dire 
`i evils of military disturbance, the results of which 
“nobody can foresee. As is customary in a 


situation like the present, there have been set 


afloat rumors that a certain group of Chinese 
approached Japanese capitalists with a secret 
i demand for war expénsés, and more recently it 
“has been alleged that the Japanese Government 


< are covertly backing one faction against the 


-~ other. These rumors concerning the part which 
> ‘Japan is wantonly represented to be taking in 
the development ofthe disturbances have given 
“. rise to so much misunderstanding that it is eyen 
= said that a conference or meeting is going to 
=“ beheld for the purpose of lodging a protest 
: with the Japanese Government. 


_ “The Japanese policy of non-interference and 


*. impartiality toward any internal feuds of China 


has on several occasions been declared. It may 


=. pot, however, be amiss at the present moment 
=. ġo declare once more that that attitude of 
i- neutrality has not been and will not be changed, 
< that thé necessary instructions to that end 
-< have already been given to the civiland military 
> officials in China and that the rumors and 
ò. allegations 
< groundless. 


above instanced are entirely 


“As for the Japanese military officers who 


~ “are in the employ of the Chinese Government for 
:, the purpose of training the Frontier Defence 
< Army, nothing is farther from the truth than 


. the interence that the Japanese military author- 


ities are, through that medium, interfering in 


: the internal political disturbances of China. 


> These officers belonging to training schools 


z tion 
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which are quite independent from the Frontier 
' Defence Army itself and are therefore shut out 
from 4 semblance of interference in the mobiliza- 
They were, | 


R of that army.: 
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moreover, admonished by the Japanese Govern 

ment at the outset of the present disturbance to 
have absolutely nothing to do with the acti- 
vities of the årmy. 
been faith fully followed by these officers,” 


Germans under Foreign Rule. 


H š . ; . 
The Asian Review writes :—~ 


We in Japan were taught to believe, in the 
early stages of the last war, that Alsace-Lor- 


‘raine, the hone of contention between France 


and Germany, was the cause of the world-con- 
flagration. The Peace of Versailles has restor- 
ed this French irredenta with its 300,000 
French speaking men and women to the patrie. 
But as all students of international politics 
are aware, it has created at least half a dozen 
new Alsace-Lorraines throughout Europe. 

By the new dispensation, 1,500,000 Germans 
have been made over to France along with her 
coveted districts, 


Germans have become subjects of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, 190,000 Germans have to bear the yoke 
of Jugoslavia, and 2,000,000 Germans are 
transferred to the kingdom of Roumania. 

In each of these arrangements the peoples 
and provinces have been. “bartered about from 
sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were mere 
pawns in a game.” And the nationalities affected 
( in the present instance, all of them Germans ) 
are painfully conscious of the violations of 
President Wilson’s grandiloquent speech on 
February 12, 1918. 


bona station dol 


British Policy about Palestine. 
The same journal tells its readers : 


We read in Reuter’s London despatch of 
20th June last: “With regard to Britain’s 
interests in Palestine, he ( Lord Curzon ) said 
that Britain had there not only historic, 
traditional and religious interests, but above 
all an important strategic interest.” This 
declaration, coming as it does from the lips of 
no less an authority than the British [Foreign 
Secretary, should give food for thought to every 
lover of humanity. It clearly indicates that 
the British reactionaries had no other view in 
pleading the cause of the Jews than to make 


These instructions et 
+ 


1,600,000 Germans have to | 
‘live as undesirable aliensin Poland, 3,600,000 - 


them a pawnina game of international chess | 


and securea firm hold on Palestine in order 
to strengthen the defence of England’s shortest 
sea-route to Asia. The utterances of Lord 
Curzon are indeed. ominous. If the policy out- 
lined therein is followed by England in future 
then the aspirations of our Jewish friends 


wil not materialize and their position—at least _ 
in Palestine—will become manifestedly worse. 
ea ae 


This isthe situation, —|/ 
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Causes of China’s sad Plight. 
People are apt to attribute the cause 
v of the present chaotic condition in China 
to the incapacity of the officials at the 
helm of the affairs of state. They lay 
the blame at the latter’s door for all the 
troubles from which China is suffering, 
ignoring the fundamental factors which 
have brought about the critical situation 
there. Undoubtedly the government must 
shoulder the responsibility to a certain 
extent, but, in the opinion of the Asian - 
Review, the chief drawbacks which prevent 
it from carrying out the desired reforms 
are the various limitations under which it 

is compelled to act. Z 


Even in matters which are of purely domestic 
concern, China is denied the right to take 
necessary and legitimate action. The ‘powers 
interfere with thé most trifling matters. The 
consequencé is that, on the one hand, the pres- 
tige and authority of the government are da- 
maged, and, on the other hand, internal strife 
takes a new lease of life. =. 

Recently there was the case of the Chinese 
newspaper Yi Shih Pao of Peking. Some indis- 
creet comments detrimental to the interests of 
China appeared in it. The Police searched the 
office and seized some documents. They wanted 
to examine the editor, a Chinese gentleman. 
The latter apprehending arrest went to the 
Legation quarter and put up ata foreign hotel 
where, because of the disgraceful law of extra- 
territoriality, the arms of Chinese law cannot 
reach so easily. The matter, however, was not 
to end there. The American Legation came 
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Swift eyes are turning 
Unto these shimmering islands, 
Eyes that venture afar. ` 


Look long, look earnestly, 
Until the sun be set; 
Look through the rain of star on star 
Down all the depth of night ; 
Look through the laughter of the sea 
That leaps the golden spears of light 
At sunrise from dim cavern halls, 
And winnowed into spindrift falls 
. . Back to profundity. 
-o Look long, until your eyes are bright $ © 
og (fund tremulous with wonder,~-yet-. 0! 
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. searching the newspaper office withéut ~ 
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down upon the Chinese government with 
emphatic protest for its unpardonable sin 






















previous consent of the American Minister a% 
the paper was owned by an American corpordy! 
tion. Similar cases involving nationals of othett i 
Powers very frequently happen in which- the: 
culprits who violate the Chinese law ésca 
punishment under the cover of extraterritor 
lity. gy 
Thus any paper can ubuse, defame or threate 
the government, or publish state secrets witi 
impunity. The government, is utterly power-:3 
less to take any effective measures. The mosti 
it can do is to appeal to the good sense of th 
diplomatic representatives of the Powers. In. #3 
such instances, however, miscarriage of justici 
usually occurs and the offenders go-scotfree. ~ 

Under these circumstances, it is impossible 
for the Chinese government, hindered, as itis 
at every step in the exercise of its proper fane 
tion, to unify the country and bring order ow 
ofchaos. For the deplorable state of. affairs in 
China, the Powers are mostly, if not chiefly, 
responsible. So long as they- follow their old 
tactics, China can never stand on her own legs,’ 


A Correction.—With reference to our’; 
note on distress in flooded areas in our ¿zoa 
last issue, p. 463, Mr. Anil P. Som writes 4% 
from Jamshedpur that the distress caused "13% 
in Jamshedpur by flood in August last #2 
‘was small and insignificant, compared to ¢ 
happenings in the other flood-stricken.: 
areas.” “To the best of our knowledge, 
there is now no case of outstanding dis- 
tress on account of the flood.” fa 


4 


Not yours - : 

The vision of all that endures _ 
Through onrush, victory and dismay 
To the world’s eventide. 

For ye shall traverse a strange land 
` Where is no beayity, no desire, sa 
And ye shall pass through surging fre - 49% 
Ere ye may ever understand a. 
Whereunto they who guard this way 

Have lived and fought and died. 


Unto these starry isles. 
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© New Zealand aud Fiji 


a that the Report of the Governor of Fiji 
& concerning the disturbances in February 


> enquiry was needed. It should be noticed 
+i that the Governor’s Report entirely exon- 
< erated officials and contained only the very 
s+ mild statement that, ifthe C. S. R. Co. 
had increased their payments for the sugar 
labour and the sugarcane earlier, a strike 
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Kof heaping up colossal profits, year after 


AAP 


wet ees « e 
were on the point of starvation. 
Ee The ‘Round Table’ is an Imperialist 
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w Quarterly, published in London, and it 
ss: contains Reports each quarter from highly 
=- responsible authorities in Australia, New 
,sfealand, Canada and South Africa. The 
ge New Zealand authority is a strong imper- 
eetalist, living in New Zealand :itself. His 
account of the imformation that has 
hse reached him is of great interest, in the 
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light of the decision of Sir George Barnes 
t-and the Viceroy of India to close the whole 
matter. In this note, I shall quote only a, 
“few salient passages, relating to a visit of 
“forty-four members of the New Zealand 
w Parlament, under the Chairmanship of 
x Sir James Allen, the Minister for Defence. 
They came to Fiji, very shortly after the 
turbances. The ‘Round Table’ authority 


‘ites as follows : : 



















‘own Colony, has many ties with New Zealand. 
iva, the capital, is only,1100 miles from Apckland. 
ew. Zealand is entirely dependent on Fiji for its sugar 
pply : in the recent Indian strikes we sent a Govern- 
Hk snent schopner with an armed force for ‘use if neces- 
es sary. Contrary to the wishes of Sin James Allen, 
ihe Labour members of the party made independent 
) ong the Indians as tẹ the tauses of the 
‘se which was assailed in some quarters as 
and. vigorously sup y others { ne 
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Be . NOTES 
The Government of India has decided - 


:. and March was so full, that no further - 


“The party also- visited Siji which, although a` 


not. y : 
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question, seeing that our aid had been invoked (ié, 
military aid—C. F. A. ). ; 

“The strike began with the workers of the Road 
Board, who objected to having to work nine hours a 
day instead of eight: it spread to the municipal 
labourers, Government cmployees,. and domestic ser- 
vants,—the central demand being for 5s, a day. The 
Indian women were especially active in inciting to 
strike, their organisation asserting that the value of the 
pre-war shilling was now 4d. Bands of strikers became 
threatening, there was shooting, and a woman was 
killed. At length they wére over-awed and returned 
to work. About 200 convictions were registered, and a 
commission was promised to enquire into their demands 
(i.e. the local commission on wages.—-C. F. A. ). 

“As was inevitable, the struggle engendered acute 
racial consciousness on both sides......... The whole 
affair was undoubtedly a reflex of the nationalist 
movement in India,—a movement, which combines 
certain political aspirations with a demand for the 
ordinary humane treatment of Indian subjects wher- 
ever they may be......... The Government took the 
easy course of ascribing the trouble to ‘agitators’ and 
ordered a Hindu Barrister to leave the affected area. 
But the matter cannot be cuved thus. The nemests of 
an economic policy of cheap Oriental labour and large 
profits is upon us, and, like the Negro problem of 
America, tt will tax the resources of statesmanship to 
counter the results of its reckless immorality.” 


I have two remarks to make on the 
above, referring to the two passages which 
I have italicised. , 

(i) What can be said strongly enough 
to condemn the mis-statement of fact, that 
was put in the mouth of the Prince of 
Wales, who was reported to have said 
that he was glad to hear that in the recent 
disturbances racial questions had not heen 
involved ? | 

(ii) What can be said strongly enough 
to condemn the Government of India for 
conniving at and hushing up this disgrace- 
ful matter, about which the New Zealand 
authority in the Round Table writes— 
“The matter cannot be cured thus......It 
will tax the resources of statesmanship to 


counter its reckless immorality ?” 
PAC. Boe) 
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press as to whether the special Congress 
session in Calcutta has or has not ap- 
proved of Mr. Gandhi's full. programme of 
progressive non-violent non-co-operation. 
The Sub-committee appointed by the All- 
India Congress Committee, consisting of 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi, Pandit Moti Lal Nehru 
and Mr. V. J. Patel, to prepare the draft 
instructions regarding the Congress non- 
co-operation resolution, say in their re- 
port :— 

“The Congress has approved of Mr. Gandhi's 
full programme of progressive non-violent non-co- 
operation, but has adopted for immediate use the 
items in the first stage only. The Congress is to 
determine the pace for the remaining three stages, 


viz, resignation of civil employment and military 
employment and suspension of payment of taxes,” 


Mr. Patel, in his separate note, says, 
he regrets he cannot see his way to accept 
the suggestion contamed in the report 
that the Congress has approved of 
Mr. Gandhi's full programme of non-co- 
operation and that having adopted the 
first stage for immediate application it 
has merely to determine later on the pace 
for the remaming three stages. According 
to the Associated Press service, Mr. Lajpat 
Rai also takes strong exception to the 
statement that the Congress have ap- 
proved of the whole of Mr. Gandhi’s 
programme. 

The truth is, in the draft of the non-co- 
operation resolution as printed on the 
agenda paper—and we believe the resolu- 
tion was accepted by the Congress as 
drafted without any substantial change— 
the words used are : 


“This Congress is further of opinion that there 
is rio course left open for thé people of India but 
to approve of and adopt the policy of progressive 
non-violent Non-co-operation inaugurated by Mr. 
Gandhi until the said 
Swarajya is established.” 

So it was the policy of non-co-operation 
which was approved of, not the pro- 
gramme. And it is easy to understand 
that men may agree as to a policy but 
may not agree as to the things that 
should be done, which constitute the pro- 
gramme, to give effect to the policy. 

Incidentally i it may be pointed out that 
itas’-a great pity that the Congress 





NOTES 


wrongs are righted and 


Secret f gies; :do, not, s appear to.. shaye: “sup: tiou including. the. clause. with pisces 
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plied to the press the exact text of all the 
Congress resolutions as passed. - 


Boycott of Foreign Goods. 


The Congress non-co-operation resol. 
tion advised, among other things, the: 
boycott of foreign goods. There was no“ 
qualifying word used to show whether’. 
this boycott was to be gradual, whether" 
only particular classes of foreign goods og 
all foreign goods were to be boycotted; » 
ete. We pointed out in our last issue bow: 
impracticable, undesirable and ridiculous, 
this advice was. We wonder how any’ 
sane man could either propose or accept, 
this part of the resolution in its wis; 
qualified form. The members of Congress. : 
sub-committee have perceived the mis; 
take made, but all of them have not had 
the straightforwarduess toadmit it. Ag” 
cording to the Associated, Press of India,- 
“regarding the boycott of foreign goods’. 
the committee state that the item was an; 
unfortunate TE due to a mis- 
apprehension... > But in the sub-com- 
mittee’s report as printed in the Mahratta.. 
the words, “This clause was an unfortun-:” 






- ate interpolation due to a misapprehen- 


sion,” occur in one of the paragraphs | 
coming after the thick type heading - “Mr 
Nehru’s Note’, to which, nevertheless, 
puzzlingly enough, the signatures of all the- 
three members are affixed! However, as: 
Mr. Patel says distinctly in his note, uy! 
cannot endorse the view that this clayse i 
[relating to the boycott of foreign goods] : 
is an unfortunate interpolation due toi 
a misapprehension,” either Mr. Nehru. or: 
both he and Mr. Gandhi are responsible. 
for the view that it is an interpolation: 
due to amisapprehension. As Mr. Gandhi © 
has not said, that it is not an interpola-, 
tion, we are disposed to think that both- 
he and Mr, Nehru hold that it is. We“ 
are surprised how anybody can make... 
such an inaccurate statement. Will the two - 
gentlemen concerned say, who interpolated * 
the clause, when, and under what mis--: 
apprehension : ? If it was an interpolation,“ 
how did it find a place on the printed: 
agenda paper of the Congress, and hows 
and why did Mr. Gandhi move the repta te. 
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‘open atid in the full possession of his 
senses? ‘The resolution was before the 
public for more than a fortnight before 
the. publication of the sub-committee’s 
report, and during that period nobody 
made the faintest suggestion of any 
‘interpolation im it. Mr. Lajpat Rai, 
“who presided over the Congress and 
ought to know, “takes strong exception to 
the statement that the clause relating to 
foreign goods was an unfortunate inter- 
polation due to misapprehension. It was, 
-he says, neither an- interpolation nor 
“passed under misapprehension. It was 
“proposed by Mr. Gandhiin open Congress 
sand passed.” Even Mr. Gandhi did not 
“suggest the interpolation theory in what 
‘he wrote in Young India, dated September 
‘1.5, 1920, viz. :— | 

“& Boycott of foreign goods finds a place in my 
resolution. Iam sorry forit, I may not state how 
“it came to find a place there. But as it did not 
conflict with my conscience, and in order to show my 
“reasonableness, I undertook to move a resolution 
‘whose musical harmony was marred by a false note. 
Boycott of foreign cloth is included in Swadeshi. 
‘Boycott of all other foreign goods is a. senseless 
“proposition if only because it is a virtual impossibi- 
lity. But if the introduction of the addendum stimu- 
dates us to sacrifice our luxuries, and superfluities, 
it’ would have served a good purpose. Itis certainly 
our right and duty to discard .everything foreign 
that is superfluous and even everything foreign that 
“ax necessary if we can produce or manufacture it in 
our country, | t : 

Nobody has questioned this “right and 
duty”. But in thé ease of things that are 
:hecessary, 18 1t not to be expected that 
“wise men would make the discarding of a 
¿particular foreign article of that descrip- 
tion dependent on the condition “if (and 
when) we can produce or manufacture 
at in our country” ? The Congress did no 
such thing. | a 
= When the unwisdom of a thing is fully 
„perceived by its authors, the right course 
to adopt 1s to calla mistake a mistake, 
a manœuvre a manoeuvre, or an unwise 


act an unwise act. We do not expect- 


any Indian leader to have recourse to 
terminological inexactitudes or clever 
subterfuges to save his or anybody else’s 
face. | 7 

© On the general principles and pélicy of 
boycotting . foreign goods, we have ex- 
nwoneed our Coaitad in-enrlast iste, 
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. favour of these Schools and Colleges. 11 
‘ever, be clear to any one who is anxious to attain 
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Boycott of Recognised and Affiliated 
_ Schools and Colleges. | 

On the “gradual boycott of Government 
or Government-controlled schools and 
colleges and establishment of national 
schools and colleges,” the report of the 
sub-committee contains, in part, the follow- 
ing instructions :— i , 

This step ought really to be the easiest, because the 
parents of children receiving education, as also grown- 
up boys and girls receiving education, have taken keen 
interest in the politics of the country. And yet this 
step has been considered by many to be almost impos- 


sible of accomplishment because of the rooted bias in 
It must, how- 


Swarajya within a measurable period, that, unless we are 
able to dispense with Government employment, which 
the collegedegrees promise, we cannot reach our goal for 
generations to comes, The only way to become inde- 
pendent of Government employ and to evolve a truly 
National ‘culture is to ¢reate a want for National 
Schools by emptying the present Government schools, 
which give but an indifferent education, teach us false 
history and take no note of the National want. We 
have therefore no hesitation in advising immediate 
withdrawal of boys and girls from Schools and Colleges, 
and till National Institutions spring into being, reli- 
ance should be placed upon private education and 
where even that education is not available or possible 
for want of means, boys should be apprenticed to 
patriotic merchants or artizans. 


No nation which is not self-governing 
has yet been able to teach its children ac- 
cording to a system and methods of edu- 
cation evolved or approved by itself in 
schools and colleges under its control. 
In self-ruling countries also, “which have 
an organised system of education, the 
great majority of schools and colleges are 


-dependent upon public revenue. The larger 


part of education is thus in a- considerable 


degree a public service.” (Sir M. Sadler.) 


Therefore national ‘autonomy ought to 
precede the establishment of a network 
of “national” schools and colleges all over 
the country. But as even ina country 
under foreign . rule, truly independent 
educational institutions, however small 
their number, have a useful function, we 
are not opposed to their establishment, 
though for reasons stated in our last issue, 
we are opposed to its being connected with 
a political propaganda. | 
As the leaders of the non-co-operation 
mogement hold that. “this step ought to © 
be the easiest,” there would be no harm in, 


-iacing certain facts. before. the, public: to. 
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enable it to form some idea of the magni- 
tude of the task. In the official publication 
titled “Indian Education in‘1918-19”’, it is 
stated that the number of pupils in all 


grades and kinds of institutions in British | 


India was 7,936,577 on the 31st March, 


1919. These formed only 3°25 per cent. of 


the total population of British India. In 
progressive self-ruling countries the per- 
centage of the population under instruc- 
tion 1s much higher. For example, in the 
United States of America in the year 1913 
(figures for any more recent years are not 
at hand) 21°22.per cent. of the total popu- 
lation were under instruction; at present 
the figure must be higher. This shows our 
backwardness in education. It shows that 
if we want to educate as large a pro- 
portion of our boys and girls and young 
men and young women as the United 
States was educating seven years ago, we 
shall have to teach nearly seven times as 
many pupils as were under instruction in 
our schools and colleges last year. But to 
provide educational accommodation in 
“national” institutions only for the nearly 
eighty lakhs taught last year in recog- 
nised and affiliated institutions would be 
a gigantic task. The number of Govern- 
ment and Government-controlled institu- 
tions in which they were taught was 
197347. The amout spent for them from 
public funds was Rs. 7,17,26,292 and 
that from private funds Rs. 5,81,36,781, 
total Rs. 12,98,63,073, This means that 
if “national” institutions are provided for 
the 80 lakhs of pupils already under 
instruction, the nation will have to pay 
Rs. 7,17,26,792 twice,—once in the form. 
of taxes to Government (for Government 
will not remit any tax whether we have 
our own schools or not), and again for 
the up-keep of national institutions. In 
addition to the money required for their 
maintenance, large amounts will be 
required for constructing suitable buildings 
for them. . | 

Supposing the nation is able to afford 
this enormous extra expenditure of money, 
the question arises as to how best to spend 
-it.and-for whose education. The sub-com- 
mittee. are for emptying the existing 
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t-conkrolled institutions... and. 
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then teaching their pupils in national | 
institutions. Their reasons are stated’ 
in the extract given above. One season | 
is that the parents of these pupils: 
and the grown-up male and female-. 
students have, become politically-minded:: 
or have had political consciousness- 
roused in them, and, therefore, they - 
would agree readily to boycott the exists: 
ing institutions. But this only explains; 
why it would be easy to empty the: 
existing schools and colleges, it does ‘not: 
tell us why they are to be emptied. The 
fact of the birth and existence of politicaf:: 
consciousness being granted, our conclus: 
sion would be different from that of the” 
sub-committee. We would say that ag 
inspite of the teaching of “false history”. 
and other defects of the present institutions 
the grown-up boys and girls in them have. 
become  politically-minded and patriotic.’ 
and the guardians also are so, they do 
not require so much attention as do 
the masses who and whose children- 
are illiterate and ‘not yet as politically-. 
minded ‘as the literate classes. Therefore; 
if we be able to spend any consider- 
able amounts for national education, 
we should devote ourselves not so: 
much to the emptying of the existing’ 
institutions and starting in their place 
national institutions for teaching their- 
pupils, as to the provision of school acr. 
commodation for the unschooled classes: 
and to attracting them to these, in order,. 
among other objects, to rouse in thei’ 
political consciousness and patriotism. | 
We know education has other ends besides. 
rousing political consciousness, but as the - 
present movement in favour of national. 
schools is’ political in origin, we speak- 
only of the political object. One of the 
reasons urged for not granting self-govern- | 
ment to Indians. is that the. politically-. 
minded class is a small. minority, the: 
vast majority being indifferent to politics. 
We need not for our present purpose try 
to ascertain the extent of this indifference, 
nor discuss whether the reason‘assigned : 
for withholding self-rule is really a reason ` 
or a pretext. What is undeniable is that’: 
it would be of great advantage to rouse: 


political consciousness: jip and, give sdiindd 
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political education to the masses. To 
some extent this is possible without litera- 
cy, as the present unrest among the 
masses, caused by economic and political 
‘world forces, shows. But literacy and 
the education built upon that foundation 
are needed, if political education is to be 
sound, far-reaching and productive of 
good results. i 

The other reasons given by the 
sub-committee are that, (1) in order 
to attain swarajya within a measur- 
able period we must be able to dis- 
pense with Government employment which 
the college degrees promise, (2} that the 
only way to become independent of 
Government employ is to create a want 
for National schools by emptying the 
present Government schools, (3) that the 
only way to evolve a truly national cul- 
ture is to create a want for National 
schools by emptying the present Govern- 
ment schools, and (4) that the present 
Government schools give but an indiffer- 
ent education, teach us false history and 
take no note of the national want. 

(1) The college degrees do not promise 
Government employment, though some 
degree-holders—neither all nor a majority 
of ” degree-holders—get Government em- 
ployment. By dispensing with Govern- 
tment employment swarajya can be attain- 
ed within a measurable period, if all per- 
sons at present employed by Government. 
gave up their posts and no successors 
could be found ‘for them, or if no succes- 
sors could be found for them after their 
death or retirement on pension. But nei- 
ther of these two contingencies seems pro- 
bable. One underlying idea in the mind of 
the sub-committee is probably this, that 
by emptying the present Government- 
controlled schools and colleges we can 
eut off at its source - the supply of fu- 
ture Government officials after the 
retirement of the present batch of them 
and so bring about a deadlock in the 
administrative machinery which would 
end in ‘the bureaucracy parleying with 
us and giving us what we want. But 
at present there are considerable numbers 
of men educated in the Government schools 


who are not in Goverament employ but 
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who would be glad to be so T RO 
So even if there be no fresh admissions 
into Governnient schools and colleges, 
these persons would suffice to run the 
administration for 15 or 20 years to 
come. Therefore no surrender on the 
part of the bureaucracy need be expected 
soon. If it be said that these men who 
are not now in Government employ are 
so impregnated with nationalism that 
they will not accept. Government service, 
well then, that would prove that even 
education in Government schools does not 
prevent large numbers of men from becom- © 
ing so nationalistic as to refuse tempting 
offers of good jobs, and therefore the 
boycott of Government-controlled schools 
and colleges is not an essential condition 
precedent to the attainment of swarajya. 
There is another point to be bornein mind. 
The fèw national schools that are in 
existence teach English, and others which 
may be founded are also likely to teach 
English. If Government did not at some 
future time find a sufficient number of 
recruits for its offices from the ranks of 
men educated in schools and colleges 
under its control, nothing would stand in 
the way ofits employing persons trained 
in national institutions. Would every 
one or a large proportion of the latter 
refuse Government posts? As far as we 
are aware that bas not invariably been 
the case with persons connected with 
national institutions. 

The number of persons employed by 
the Government plus their dependents 
was a little more than four millions 
according to the census of 1911. This 
number included soldiers and municipal 
and village officials. The number of Govern- 
ment employees alone (not including de- 
pendants) cannot then ordinarily be more 
than a million. The total . population 
of British India is more than 244 millions, 
Swarajya‘ can, we presume, be attained, 
if four millions or one million be indifferent 
or hostile, and 240 in deadly earnest to 
win it. 

(2) “The only way to becomé indepen- 
dent of Government employ” pointed out 
by the sub-committee doesnot appear to us 
to be the only way, We who have been 
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educated in Government and Government: 
controlled schools and colleges and lots 
of others similarly educated: have been in- 
dependent of Government employ all our 
lives. And the vast majority of the po- 
pulation, as shown in previous para- 
graphs, have never been im , Government 
employ. And they have also never either 
filled or emptied either Government or 
national schools. 

Swarajya can be attained even if the 
classes who have a liking for Government 
service and who have hitherto been 
employed by Government be left severely 
alone. 

(3) “The only way to aed truly 
national culture” is not the one pointed 
out by the sub-committee. One way— 
it may or may not be the only way— 
is, first, to think out and determine what 
is national culture, secondly, to formulate 
a system and elaborate methods for 
imparting this culture, and thirdly, to 
establish independent schools and by 
giving education there according to that 
system and those methods to prove the 
superiority of national to “official” educa- 
tion. All this cannot be done by those 
who are in the thick of a political struggle. 
Government schools cannot be emptied 
merely : by repeating the words “national 
culture” as a sort of mantra spell. People 
will not give up even an inferior thing 
which is certain for what is given out as 
superior but which is uncertain. 

Mr. Gandhi and his followers have too 
many irons in the fire. Itis not possible 
to attend calmly, deeply and thoroughly 
to so many things. Our professors and 
teachers are poorly paid. But that does 
not justify a tacit belief that education 
is neither an art nor a science, that know- 
ledge of education comes by itself, and that 
an amateurish omniscience is equal to 
all tasks, including the evolving of “a 
truly national culture” by political propa- 
gandists in the intervals of political 
compaigns. 

(4) It is quite true that the present 
Government schools give but an indifferent 
education, teach us history which is false 
toa considerable extent, and take no note 
Olzall gational wants: 
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But, as we. have. - 


BAS > 


said before, an amateurish omniscience can- : 
not suffice to evolve a better educational - 
system than the present official one, can- 3 


not sufice to carry on or direct historical 
research with a view to writing and‘. 
teaching true history and cannot suffice | 
to take note of and attend to the many- | 


sided wants of the nation, spiritual, a a 


cal, moral, intellectual, 


tr ial, &c, 


cultural, indus- 


That history may be falge in two ways: : 


is exemplified by the historical text- books. 
in use in our schools and colleges and by 
some of the historical books and articles”: 
written by our countrymen. The officially 
approved text-books minimise the import- . 

ance of and'blacken the pre-British periods 


“he 


of Indian history and whitewash the Bri-™ 


tish “period and magnify its pore 
and beneficence. The true origins of British | 


+ 


rule in India and the true meaning and in- . 
wardness of British poliey cannot ber 


learnt from the official text-books. 


They. 


are mostly pictures of the lion painted by - 


himself or by his hangers-on. On the other 
hand, some patriotic history is false be... 
cause ofits concealing or team 
the darker side of our national life in pr 

British days. But commonsense suffices. 


to convince one that a large and popu: ` 


lous country like India, inhabited by some. 
-of the most martial peoples in the world, 
could not have been brought under the» 
yoke of strangers if there had not heen” 
great national sins and shortcomings: 
These we ought to know and purge“ 
ourselves of in order to be strong again. 
But some patriotic historical writers. 
would keep us in ignorance of them and- 
feed us on false history. That is not 
‘the kind of history we want. A truly — 
and severely impartial history of India 


cannot be writen by men with a strong ~ 
political bias such as political Popara + 


dists have and must have. In fact, it is- 


only independent and free nations who z 


can write true history, though they — 
generally also write false imperialistic 
history. 


Not being lawyers, we are not sure’ 


whether a true Indian history of the Bris: i 


Fanta 


tish period can be published in- Tadia: 


 without-bringing the Dook and its ax 
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printer and publisher within the clutches 
of the press laws, pecal code, etc. 
What can be at once begun to be done 
and what we can afterwards go on doing 
‘continually and gradually is to expose some 
of the lies, suppressions of facts, exaggera- 
tions, &c., of the official text-books, and 
to make known all those facts relating to 
. Hindu, Buddhist and Musalman rule, cul- 
ture and civilization which we ought to 
know but which are not to be found in 
othe official text-books. This work has 
“been done to some extent by some of our 
‘journalists and historical writers. 
_ Inthe case ofthe majority of the 80 
-lakhs of pupils of the present schools and 
colleges, the guardians cannot, either for 
-want of means or for want of capacity and 
“leisure, provide private educatidn. AS for 
“apprenticing boys to patriotic merchants 
_or artizans, have we got a sufficient number 
of them willing and able to teach and accom- 
. modate such a large number of apprentices 
“in their shops and workshops? Supposing 
the boys can be apprenticed, what of. the 
“girls? Moreover, if apprenticed to our 
merchants and artizans, boys can receive 
nly an inferior kind of vocational training. 
here is only a small number of big up-to- 
„date merchants and up-to-date artizans 
: among Indians. Another thing that the 


‘sub-committee appear to ignore is that” 


“merchants and artizans can teach only 
their own particular business, not liter- 
ature, geography, history, mathematics, 
_ philosophy, science, the fine arts, &c. These 
: are, we presume, parts of “a truly national 
` culture,” 
_ We are aware that in this note our ceri- 
` ticism has not been of the constructive 
“kind. Nevertheless we believe we are not 
hostile to “national culture.” Our object 
-in writing what we have doneis to make 
“men think before hastily and light-heartedly 
assuming that the promotion of na- 
‘tional education and cultureis an easy 
task. . 
- In the moulding of national character, 
education at school and college does cer- 
- tainly tell, but it is all that matters. But it 
certainly not seems to be frequently taken 


for granted that for the determination 


bureaucrat-controlled 
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human spirit all that matters is what is 
taught in schools and colleges and how it 
is taught. ‘Had that been true, the 
national spirit which manifests itself in 
the non-co-operation movement would 
never have been born. For surely our 
education in our 
present schools and colleges never worked 
towards such an end, but rather, on the 
contrary, has all along tried to prevent 
such an untoward result. What has 
happened has happened in spite of the 
schools and colleges. Therefore, though we 
are undoubtedly in favour of independent 
schools and colleges, we do not certainly 
see any cause for despair if our formal 
education in school and college continues 
to becontrolled for some years more by the 
bureaucracy. Let them do what they can | 
within the schools and the colleges during 

the hours of tuition, provided we do our 

utmost by our newspapers, periodicals 

and books for home study and other 

means to influence and mould the ideas, 

thoughts and opinions of young and old 

alike. In order that we may do so 

effectively we should be always against 

residential schools, colleges and universi- 

ties under Government control. Our views 

as expressed above- find support from 

what Sir Michael Sadler has written in 

the August number of Indian Education on 

a different subject. Says he:— : 

The Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom has formed an Education Committee, 
which proposes to establish a Permanent International 
Council for Education and Popular Enlightenment. 
The Council. is to consist of “the best pedagogues of 
the day and well-known social and peace workers.” 
Its aim will’ be “to develop amongst nations a mode 
of feeling and thinking upon which can be founded 
a condition of international justice and trust.’ Quite 
truly the promoters of the movement say that such 
a spirit will not spring forth suddenly and spontane- 
ously but must be created by work among the 
younger generation in schools, It is there that “the 
principles, of mutuality and co-operation” must be 
proclaimed and the belief in “new humanistic ideals” 
egendered, The organisers of the new International 
Council point out that “it would be of little use if 
in one country young people were educated to regard 
their native land as a part of the great community 
of nations where all are connected by common bonds 
whilst in another country young people were educated 
to narrow-minded chauvinistic methods of thought.” 
There must be some authority which could’ act in, 
all countries as “an internal corrective’ and “as P 


“const 


af public opinion and the direction of the. reeulator and corrective,” — 


— w aah 







Bone 
Whenever the world isin the threes of a great 
moral conflict and is disturbed ‘by economic revolu- 
Rijon, some sanguine people conceive the hope of 
i producing spiritual unity by means of education. 
dt was so in Europe in the first half of the seventeenth 
. century, and again in the latter half of the eighteenth. 
~ Superficially, education looks like a great force which 
can be quietly harnessed and directed to a single 
end. In reality it ts hard to canalise and is ttsélf 
the object of rival ambitions. [f one group can 
. use it for peace, another group can use it for war. 
“But neither group can win the mastery over it. Zhe 
“task of gaining control over the educational system 
even of a single country ts too costly and difficult. 
Human nature is vecaléitvant. Ethical aims are 
discordant. Public opinion affects schools at least. 
_as much as schools affect public opinion. Schools 
_tnterpret rather than create. If they are free, their 
influence is various. If they are under control, they 
s exaggerate what they are ordered to. communicate 
sin the way of political ideals, or they attempt to 
- evade the task by half-hearted obedience to orders. 
' What in the long vun determines public opinion ts 
"the movement of the human spirit, not lessons given 
x tn school. You canimprove the lessons : that is the, 
$ work of educational science. You can secure a hearing 
‘-for those who have principles to teach: that is the 
work of statesmanship in a free commonwealth. But 
you cannot permanently direct the course of the 
human spirit by educational devices or ‘by adminis- 
trative regulation. [| The italics are ours. Ed., M. R. | 


The Boycott of Law Courts. 


There can be no question’ that the 
increase of litigation is a great evil. If 
the volume of litigation is small in any 
_ country in spite of facilities for instituting 
* law-stits, it speaks volumes in favour of 
_the character of its inhabitants. Litiga- 
tion should be diminished by the improve- 
tment of the character of the people and 

other means. We are in general agreement 
with the object aimed at by the sub- 
~ committee in the following -passage in 


& their report :— 


“it. 
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tuo. The increase of litigation is an acknowledged evil. 
"That litigation keeps pace with the increase of lawyers 
“ig also a fairly established fact. That a Government 
© wields tremendous powers through its law-courts and 
'¥ its system of punishments is also equally true. When 
> there is a real national awakening amongst the 
ec MASSES, it must be reflected in the statistics of crime 
isand civil suits. A nation which has set its heart 

jti gaining self-determination, can have little time 
private quarrels, civil or criminal, and it must 
eine: duty of every one and specially of those who 
à rsed in law to bring about such a state of 
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aflairs, and assuming that the lawyers 
charge of public movements the estab 
Swarajya must be indefinitely postponed.. 
it-is absolutely necessary for reaching ouk 
the’ immediate future that lawyers should‘; 
their practice. ag 

The sub-committee want that lay 
should devote their whole time to ..pm 
affairs by suspending their practice 
at the same time they: say : . 

Those who do so and who require to be sup Sai n, 
can be easily supported by the Nation eitheg 
utilising their services for the National Schqoig 
in connection with private arbitration or for RA 
ganda work. EE.. 


Lawyers who would work as teat 
in national schools or in connection’ igg 
private arbitration, would not be whe 
time political workers, which the- SẸ 
committee want them to be. a 

The policy and method advocatec 
the sub-commitee is to empty the pre: 
Government-controlled schools and coll 







































professors of emptied Government-§¢g% 
trolled institutions, thrown out of em pige 
ment, have? Is no thought to be tagi 
for them? In 1911, the total number 
those whose occupation was educatiggg 
work or work connected with schoolse 


law or doing work in connection with ‘sig 
practice, including dependants, was. 2% 
663. Supposing the non-co-operapg 
succeeded in their efforts, that wẹ 
involve the deprivation of 5,30,579.% 
sons of their means of support and 
provision of new means of support 
2,55,668 at the most. That is certz 
not intended by any national le; 
It was only an oversight which led Sag 
sub-committee not to think what wogt# 
become of teachers and others conn 


ine 


with education, thrown out of employ} 
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and requires the greatest concentration of energy. 
People at large cannot understand the meaning of 
= Non-co-operation if the best workers seek election to 
the courtcils. The Reform Act has not been framed so 
as to grant immediate Swarajya. Whenever Swarajya 
comes, it will not come as a free-will offering from 
She. British people, but it will come when the demand 
Fipssomes irresistible. A force of an irresistible 
Feharacter, we contend, cannot be generated on the 
“floor of the reformed councils, It will have to be 
generated by an incessant education of the electo- 
rate and those who are outside the electoral rolls. 





The Indian Viceroyalty. 

w Every now and then a cry is raised that 
“What India wants is a royal viceroy. 
India wants nothing of the sort. If Indians 

ever were children, they have long ceased 
to be, and these baubles cannot now 
-decetve and please them. The Times has 
come out with the latest prescription. In 
“the.course of an: editorial article dealing 
with the viceroyalty it says that the issues 

at stake:are too great to make so high an 
"office the reward .of party services or of 
satisfaction of personal claims. Some 
_ previous experience of India and the East 
would seem advisable in its opinion, and 

it might be expedient, it observes, to 

appoint a Civil Servant of exceptional 

eminence already possessing the confidence 

of the people of India. There are two or 

three very able Civilians, it says, answering 

“to this description. We do not know of 
‘any such. It matters very little, the Times 
thinks, whether the new Viceroy is a Peer 
or a Commoner. There we agree. The 

Indian Daily News is perhaps right in 

Suggesting that the heart of the London 
‘paper is so full of the milk of sympathy for 
the Civil Service because probably it has 

‘somehow found a clue as to a likely candi- 
date whom the Northeliffe Press does not 
Jike. ; 
~- In course of its leading article the 
“Times” further says with reference to the 
‘choice of a viceroy that the matter should 
not be postponed, as canvassing of names 

is no longer profitable. The view that 

“never before has if been so important to 

choose the right man” is at present no 

mere conventional declaration, for a mis- 

take now might have grievous conse- 

quences. Parliamentary experience is, 

perhaps, an additional qualification. The 

best choice would appear to lie among men 
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already in India or men here with special 
knowledge of Indian affairs. There are at 
present in India’ three Governors of pro- 
vinces all unusually successful administra- 
tors with . considerable Parliamentary 
experience, two of whom have been familiar 
not only with India but with the atmos- 
phere of most eastern countries almost 
from boyhood. | 


We do not recognise that any Governor 


now in India, far from being “unusually s: 


successful,” has. been 
successful. “Not one has been able to cope 
with the serious problem of sanitation of 
the rural and urban areas and thus to 
reduce the death-rate. Not one has been 
able to grapple with the economic situa- 
tion leading to chronic mal-nutrition, 
semi-nudity, bad housing, and phenomenal 
illiteracy. Not one has been able to 
allay unrest, or to tackle the problem of 
strikes. The questions of finance, 
currency, exchange, &c., lie beyond the 
powers of the Governors to deal with. 
But even if they had the power, we do not 
think any one of them would have suc- 
ceeded where the Viceroy and his cabinet 
have failed. For these English rulers have 
to look and do look at these problems 
from the angle of vision of the British capi- 
talists and other British exploiters, 
whose idea is that, however enormous 
India’s loss may be, Britain and Britishers 
must not lose a farthing. So there is 
“high finance” resulting in what is practi- 
cally organised plunder of India. 

_ Viceroys of all sorts may come and go; 
but none of them will be able to solve the 
problem of India, until it is recognised 
that the ultimate solution can lie in no- 
thing short of independence and freedom 
for India. The goal of India is that In- 
dians must be masters in their own house, 
both in internal and foreign affairs. They 
must man and control both the civil ad- 
ministration and the military, naval and 
‘air forces maintained at India’s cost. In 
the meantime the Government of India 
Act. should be so amended as to make it 
statutorily obligatory to give India Domi- 


even tolerably 


gh Se 


nion Home Rule within the next ten years. . 
We cannot wait for our re-inearnation,; | 


# 


1 x - 


in the distant; and indefinite future, if that 


h 


appens at all, to see India free. We feel 
and know that we are fit to be free during 


FY 


| Our present. life-time. Having attained 
€ Dominion Home Rule, India would be fit to 
judge for herself whether she would retain 
the British connection or cut the painter, 
At present the protestations of Indian 
politicians that they wish to remain 
“within the Empire” may proceed from 
expediency and various other motives. It 
' is only when men are free to choose and 
| give unfettered expression to their choice 
that self-determination can be a reality 
-and not a sham. 





~ Dr.J. D. Anderson on Bengali Literature. 


"Mr. J. D. Anderson, 1.c.s. (Retired), on 
whom the University of Cambridge has 
conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Literature, has taught the Bengali lan- 

_ guage and literature for years at Cam- 

bridge and London. He is deeply inter- 
ested in the development of this language 
and literature, and loses no occasion to 
draw the attention of the British public 
toits growth. His latest views on the 
subject appeared in the Times Literary 
Supplement for July 8, 1920, page 438, 
wherein he wrote, in part :— 


“It happens that the first volume of a- new 
series of Cambridge Guides to Modern Languages 
48 a little manual of the Bengali language. It is 
_ much to be hoped that this is a tacit academical 
= recognition of the fact that our forty-five millions of 
Bengali fellow-subjects possess a great modern litera- 
ture already comparable with those of the nations of 
Europe, and full of a promise which in some Western 
nations has for the time been ruined by the political 
and social results of war. It is a misfortune that 
Bengali literature is known to us almost exclusively 
‘through the translated works of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, whose novels, and especially his admirable 
A “Gora,” are really part and parcel of a modern form of 
literary art in which Bengal stands apart from other 
‘Indian nations and provinces, a new modern literature 
which deserves the same attentive and respectful study 
that we give to the fiction of France and Germany. 
And since Rabindranath’s prose, in its artful artless- 
ess, in its sly and subtle humour, is notoriously diffi- 
ult to put into adequate English, Bengali literature 
come by its own in the incurious West until the 
ther, if minor, writers has been translated 
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galis in their own homes are a 


üropeanized they are, yet they repain Hindu at 
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good- councillors. 
d and cheerful race, very acutely conscious — } 

_ amused by the odd contrasts presented by the _ 
“mingling of Christian and Hindu cułure. 
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J. D. Anpgrson, D, Litr, @ 
heart, retaining much of the classical sentiment which — 
similarly survives in the life and literature of our own 
Latin races, much of that old attitude towards the — 
problems of life which finds philosophical and ri ic 
expression in a contented and, indeed, happy Pa 
ism. Surely it is we Britons, and not Frenchm £ 
Teutons, who should introduce this mo rnized, 
Europeanized Indian literature to the Western w did 
It owes its new Renaissance to -English poets 4 
and novelists, It is a lovely Hindu graft om the y 
sturdy English stem, for all its tropical exuberance 
and fragrance. 


Surely we should be proud tha Si i 
ast tw reat liter 













British Empire we have now at lea O eT ; 
atures. It is not to our credit that ile alis 
eagerly assimilate our literature, old and new, ther are 
few Britons who recognize that Rabindranath Tagore 

is not the only Bengali poet or novelist........, there are 
others, who if they had written in French and German, — 
would probably have had a world-wide reputation’! . | 


Woman Suffrage Goes Ahead in si | 
Bombay. ie 
The women of Bombay could hitherto — 
vote for the election of municipal council- | 
lors. Henceforth they would also them- | 
‘selves be entitled to become municipal 
is is as it should be. We — 
have not the least doubt that Bombay 




















will be a gainer by this act of justice to 
her women, The disfranchisement of — 
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women as women is un-Indian. There is 
convincing historical and archaeological 
evidence that in times past our women 
could and did sit in village councils and 
many other elective bodies. And that they 
should do sois quite reasonble too. Even 
very conservative people hold that the 
special sphere of work of womenis the mak- 
ing of homes, and keeping them wholesome 
and pure, and the care of children. Giv- 
ing full value to this very conservative 
_ view, one may ask, why a city, the home 
' of its citizens, should not have the service 
of its women citizens, to make it beauti- 
| fuland tokeep it healthy and pure. If 
the fathers of children can become City 
Fathers and do good work as such, why 
cannot the mothers of children be City 
Mothers and render good service in thai 
capacity ? Surely the Motherhood of 
Woman is not meant to confine the heneti- 
love only ’to the 
children of her own womb. She has the 
will and the power to do -good to 
other women’s children also. 


Mr. Gandhi and Work. 


E 


The October number of the Bulletin of 


the Indian Rationalistic Society contains 
can article on Mr. M. K. Gandhi by 


L Mr. S. C. Mookerjee, in which the writer 
' repeats what the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale 


told him with reference to» Mr. Gandhi's 
_ ideas of hospitality. Says Mr. Mookerjee : 
“There in South Africa Mr. Gokhale’s guide 


was Mahatma Gandhi, and their earlier acquain- 


tance ripened into a fast friendship. On his 
return Mr. Gokhale used humorously to tell 
his friends ‘here about the heartless tyranny ol 
the Mahatma as a South African host—that the 
Mahatma, without regard for the outraged 
feelings of his guest in the matter, used to imsist 
upon himself doing the very menial servants’ 
work, not excluding that of the sweeper’s, for 
the guest, whose rebelliousness on that account 
was checked by the Mahatma by the following 
remark :—‘That as regards a piece of wor 
which had to be done and got through there 
was no highness or towness about it—if a piece 
of work was thought to be too dirty and low 
for him (the Mahatma), it should be regarded 
as too dirty and low even for the poor sweeper, 
who was just as much a human being as he 
himself (the Mahatma).”’ 


Mr. Gandhi has always been prepared 
to accept and has always actually accepted 


-which, 
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for himself the direct logical outcome of 
his principles, whatever hardship and 
breach of socia} convention it may involve. 
This, combined with his utter sincerity, # 
the austere simplicity of his life and his 
readiness to serve the people at all cost 
and sacrifice, explains his unparalleled | 
hold over his countrymen. No trick or 
posing can give such influence to any 


P 
w 


of U. S. j 


present 105500000, 

fourteen per cent. compared with the last 
census. This great increase is all the more | 
remarkable as during the period of the J 


war emigration to America from Europe ~ 


was greatly checked. 


Presidential Address of Mr. C. F. 
Andrews at the Bihari Students’ 
Conference. | 


The Bihari Students’ Conference has 
been the first institution of its kind in 
India. No other province, we believe. 
holds the same kind of conference every 
year, This year it was held at Daltonganj, © 
with Mr. C. F. Andrews as its president. 
He chose as the theme of his elevating 


address the question “How can I serve 


my Motherland ?” for that is the question 
he said, was put to him almost 
every week by some young student or 
other. The answer that he gave at the 
conelusion of the address is quoted below 
in full. 7 


And now if you ask again the question : How 
can I serve my Motherland? I can only tell you : 
Seek and you will find, ask and you will receive, 
knock and it shall be opened to you. The way 
can only be found by patient earnest search, | 
by uncompromising followin of ideals, by ` 
strictest adherence to the Truth. | 

My own answer I have found after very many 
years of anxious search, in Shantiniketan, the 
Abode of Peace. There I have listened, in 
silence, for the ultimate word of Truth. As the 
Poet sang of her: — a 

‘The stillness of her shades is stirred by the 

woodland whisper. 

Yer amlaki groves are aquiver with*the rap- 

| ture of leaves. 
-gY | 
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m pe y r 

e dwells in us and around us, however far 
we may wander. 
song, making us 


one in music.” 


iP. __ In the silence of her skies and in the peace of 
_ her groves and in the companionship of boys 
~ and teachers I have found a nearer vision of the 
Truth than in the busy money-making world. 
And what I have been trying to do all this 
while, in speaking to you from my heart, is to 
help you, each one of you, if I can, to seek and 
find your shantiniketan, your own abode of 
peace, where you too ean hear in the silence the 
Ultimate Word of Truth. I can wish for you 
no better boon on earth than this and I can By 
desire for Phi no better way to serve your p s 
motherland. TAN 
__ The steps leading to this answer should natal 
be known in order that one may be 
„impressed with its convincing power. 
| These we shall give in an abridged form. 


= She weaves our hearts in a 
p . o 


EAN 
and 
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deiph 


bylon or Egypt. Rome gave full 


AR 


Flow Can I-Serve'My MOTHERLAND ? 


~ We have had the political answer often given 
Tof late to our question, and many have devoted 
their lives to politics in the service of their 
Motherland. Many too have devoted theie 
lives to Social Service in the same cause and 
have done most noble work. But practical 
experience has shown me, that neither of these 
two answers goes deep enough, or far enough, 
to bring me that inner peace, which gives assur- 
ance of the Truth and in which alone the heart 
of man can ultimately rest. _ 

Both these paths were trodden in my young- 
er days. But the doubt always haunted me : 
“Is this the Ultimate Truth which I am seeking ; 
or Js it only some form of Expediency after 
all : 


Is 1t ULTIMATE TRUTH ? 


More and more, I have grown older in that 
hardly-bought wisdom, which only comes after 
heart-breaking failure and unsuccessful attempt, 
and 1 have learnt the lesson, that the political 
motive and the social motive, however gener- 
ously and patriotically held, when separated 
from the highest motive of all,—the search for 
the Infinite Truth, are vanity and vexation of 
spirit. They are not sufficient, in themselves, 
to bring about a real national regeneration. The 
wheel comes ‘round full circle and swings baek- 
ward. It sweeps away any temporary success 
in a great reaction. : 


That brought him to the idea of 


_ progress, and he asked: , 


P Is it an invariable sequence, that each politi- 
_ cal or social revolution leads forward ? May not 
- these movements often lead backward ? Is there 
_ not such a thing as retrogression ? Our modern 
_ conception of history seems to involve tha? we 
- have only to extend political rights and to ame- 


citizenship in the course of time to all its 


different races. It gave also the privileges of an 


equal franchise and a common equal law. Yet 


the Roman Empire declined and fell, when the 4 
time came, in spite of its gift of political and | 


social rights and its equality of legal privilege. 


EUROPE’S DECLINE AND FALL. 


Many ofthe sanest thinkers in Europe and F 


- d 


many of her most eminent writers are asking 


the question openly in the light of recent events 
and in the face of all the destruction wro ught 
by the Great War, whether the decline and al 
of the new Empire of the West has note 
begun. ý 
From the 
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with age, still survive. 


3,500 years . This civilisation still survives 
in all its essential qualities down to the 


of in history, the Vedas and 
been composed, and the uni 


ue culture 
they imply had flourished. 


o take one 


date, the great Buddhist Movement, which was _ 


el 
rt 


to transform all Asia, had its origi 
growth before the age of Pericles at Athens. 


world. She gave with 
and the Par East out of her own spiri 


wealth.. She also implanted seeds of thoughts, 


of philosophy and religion, in the soil. of Persia 
and Greece.- . 


-Inpia’s PERPETUAL Youru. ` -EN 


Egypt has perished utterly. But India which 
was their contemporary, has not perished. She 
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story of these dead civilisa- — 
tions Mr. Andrews passed on to tell of ‘ad 
two civilisations which, though hoary — 


day. Long before Greece and Rome were heard ž 
Upanishads had _ 
and early 

It is no empty phrase, therefore, to call India a 
the “Mother” among the civilisations of the — ) 
both her hands to China 
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is still producing men of genius in religion, philo- 
-sophy and art. This vast antiquity and perpe- 
tual youth of India is a phenomenon almost 
unique in the history of mankind. There is only 
- One other fact, Bos ar as I am aware, that can 
he compared with it, and that is the history of 
- China: and Chinese civilisation owed its great- 
est religious debt to India. _ 
How do indie ag China differ from the 
_ West? Why ha e they renewed their youth so 
often in the long course of their his ? 
The y ae to be found in the spirit 
of the East : 
igo The more we think out the problem, the less 
_ shall we be satisfied with any merely political 
explanation. It has certainly not been India’s 
_ political structure that has saved her from 
- extinction. Again, when we come to her social 
institutions, the answer is no lessclear. For 
. while the caste system has had its uses and con- 
' veniences in the far distant past, India’s great- 
est thinkers have almost universally acknow- 
_ledged, that in later times caste has been an 
- actual dead-weight upon progress. 


| 


R What then is the salt, without which Indian 
civilisation would long ago have lost its 
= savour? The deep religious spirit which made 
_ countless Indian thinkers and saints ready to 
a ‘sacrifice all that earth holds dear, if only they 
= could attain to the Truth. In India the reli- 
- gious motive, which lies deepest of all and at the 
' back of all as the very source and fount of in- 
_ spiration, has been always vitally active. This 
Be had teen the salt of purification, which has 
eae! zair and again renewed India and saved 
_ Indian civilisation from decay. And what I 
| have written about India, has been true also of 
China in a lesser degree. 

Mr. Andrews found one more striking 
example of the spirit of the East in the 
E lewsofAsia. g © 6! 


À When the immensely powerful Roman Empire 
was atits height and had crushed all external 
= opposition, a small nation, called the Jews, had 
lately been reduced in outward appearance to 
-= complete subjection. This had not been the first 
of its outward defeats. It had been crushed by 


E eve imperial power in turn,—the Egyptian, 


z Wie ` ~a 
s, r a. - 


am 
> aas 


Babylonian, the Assyrian, the Greek, -S 


; - Yet at the very time when this “last 
Roman subjection had rege its utter- 
most point, it was a Jew named Jesus who 
gave the world one of its greatest religions. 

Here, in the Jews of Asia, we have yet 
again another people of Asia, whose true genius 
has been ever set towards religion. -The reason 

= why the Jews have never been finally defeated, 
although they have been scattered over the face 
of the earth, has been the same as that of 
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has preserved them. “This has been the salt of 
their national life that has kept them from 
extinction. ft i 


THE SECRET OF ÅSIA’S GREATNESS. E 

The more I have thought over this histori- 
cal problem of Asia, the cradles of all noble 
civilisations and the h T of all noble reli- 
gions, the more convincingly the conclusion has 
come home to me that it is because her peoples 
asa whole are fundamentally religious, that 
they have survived while others have perished. 
It is no accident which has brought about the 
well-known historical fact, that the founders 
of every world religion that has ever flouri- 
shed in human’ history were born without. 
any exception in Asia. es 


THE MODERN PERIL. 


If, however, the time should come when 
the peoples of Asia, hypnotised by the mate- 
rial power ofthe West, should abandon their 
own God-given function of creative life in reli- 
gion, then I cannot tell you how great would 
be the fall, not only for Asia itself, but for the 
whole world. 


Reverting to India, Mr. Andrews 
said :— Ps r 
I have a profound faith, based on experience, 
that India in our present generation has a 


spiritual message of supreme value to give to 
mankind. - 


MATERIALISM IN INDIA, 


But there is materialism to-day which has 
infected the very air we breathe. 


THE Sout OF RELIGION. 


I do not think that, in order to avoid mate- 
rialism in life and conduct, it is necessary to re- 
main strictly orthodox and to keep up religious 
observances of the past, though noone should 
lightly reject them or despise them. Religion does 
not mean the same thing as orthodoxy. In its 
essence, Religion is as simple and pure as the 
sunlight which gladdens the heart. For Reli- 

ion means, above all, faith, faith in God, faith 
in truth, faith in immortality, faith in the high- 
er life, faith in mankind, which shows itself in 
deeds of love. With such faith in our hearts we 
can never wholly sink down into the mire of 


money-worship. i 
THE FUTURE. 


d faith in spiritual ideals. 
the value of life in things 


ASIA AN 
= Asia has always ; 
She has always place 
divine, not in ma possessions. 13 

Readers of the Modern Review need not 
be told that it was not to discourage 
political action and social service but to 
place them on the firm basis of religion — 
that Mr. Andrews delivered his address... _ 


moar | 
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My one object has been to seek to increase the Great Britain and spend some 
hold which religion has upon your lives. For months there, taking note of the latest 


religion is the one 
foundation of all 
true political ac- 
tion, of all true 
social service, of 
all true national 
regeneration. 


Sir P. C. Ray. 


Sir P. C. Ray, 
the ‘‘Doctor of 
Doctors”, has 
been a teacher of 
youth anda re- 
searcher for 
more than the 
life-time of a 
generation. He 
has trained up a 
band of enthusi- 
astic chemical 
researchers. He 
and his co-work- 
ers have also 
built up the Ben- 
gal Chemical 
and Pharmaceu- 
tical Works. He 
is also actively 
connected with 
several other 
factories. As Sir 
Rash Behary 
Ghose’s second 
large donation 
will enable the 
Calcutta U ni- 
versity at no dis- 
tant date to 
undertake tech- 
nological train- 
ing, Dr. Ray 
was naturally 
thought of as 
the person who 
should have a 
leading hand in 
such training. 
He has conse- 
quently been 
deputed by the 
Calcutta Univer- 
sity to visit 
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Sır P. C. Ray AND HIS RESEARCH SCHOLARS. 
( Photo taken—on the eve of his departure for England. ) 
Sir P. C. Ray (seated). 


Standing from left to right—Lilananda Gupta, Jnanendranath Ray, Prafullachandra 
Guha, Kalikumar Kumar, Kshitishchandra Ray. 


Photograph by Mr, Niranjan Ghosh. 
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technological and industrial 
ments. 

He has always had a group of research 
students working under his guidance. On 
the eve of his departure for England 
his present batch of students got their guru 
photographed, themselves standing near 
him. P. C. Guha, m.se., (1917, Gold- 


medalist) has published several important 


develop- 


papers in Organic Chemistry in the Journal 


of the Chemical Society both independently 
and. jointly with Sir P. C. Ray. J. N. 
Ray, M.sc., (1919, Gold-medalist) also has 
contributed some interesting papers in 
Organic Chemistry to the same Journal. 
L. Gupta, m.sc., (1919), is the author 
of some papers in Inorganic Chemistry, 
published in the same Journal. K. Kumar, 
M.Sc., is working in Physical Chemistry 
in a promising field. K. C. Ray has been 
assistant to Sir P. C. Ray from 1914, 
and possesses great skill in analytical 
work. l GE 

From Globe-trotting to Governorship. 

About fourteen years ago Dr. Ram Lal 
Sircar, whom our old readers will recog- 
nise as a contributor to this Review on 
China and Chinese topics, was medical 
officer to the British Consulate at Ten- 
_gyueh, China. There he met Lord Ronald- 


shay, then a traveller in China. Dr. Sircar 
has sent us the following account of the — 


interview :— 


“About 13 years ago an illustrated 


article entitled “The Simplicity of a Lord” — 


was sent to the “Modern Review” for 
publication. I give below a brief account 
from my memory of what happened then. 
“One morning Mr. Mcgregor, the then 
Commissioner of Custom’s assistant, led an 
English traveller into my compound and 
left without introducing him to me. I 
offered the gentleman a chair and asked 
what I could do for him. He asked me 
if I could give him sgme boric acid, required 
for his eyes. I was requested to send the 
medicine to Mr. Maze, the Commissioner 
of Customs. Idid not know the gentle- 
man’s name and I thought that it would 
be against etiquette to ask his name. So, 
I placed a piece of paper and a pencil on 
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the table with a request to write his 
address on it. The traveller wrote in the 
paper, “Lord , Ronaldshay.” It was a 


pleasant surprise to me that I had the » 


honour of having a Lordas a visitor in my 
humble abode. I apologized to his Lordship. 
for not having shown proper respect 
to him. After some conversation, I asked 
if his Lordship would have any objection 
to my taking a photograph of him. Lord 
Ronaldshay readily consented to. my 
proposal and with his usual simplicity 
promised to come to my house next day 
at 10 A.M. . 

‘Before the appointed hour, I kept my 
camera ready. His Lordship arrived exactly 
at 10 a.m. and I took two photographs, 
one in the sitting and another in the stand- 
ing posture. 

‘After I had developed the photographs, 
I showed his Lordship the negatives, who 
expressed his satisfaction at the result and. 


asked if I could send a couple of copies of 
the photographs to England through Mr. 


Maze. This was done, and Lord Ronald- 
shay sent me thanks through the same 
person. Bip hi 
“After I had shown his Lordship the ne- 
gatives, I drew out my note book and 
pencil from my pocket and recorded an 
interview about his journey. The details 


are forgotten, but I remember that his 
Lordship left England for Canada in 
_ March or April, then via the United States 


of America came to Japan. Therefrom he 
travelled in Manchuria and came to 
Tengyueh. From there he went to England 
via Burma. 

[When Dr. Sirear after retiring from 
service had been in Bengal for some time 
he learnt that Lord Ronaldshay had 
come out as Governor of Bengal. After 
much hesitation he wrote to his private 
secretary seeking an interview with His 
Excellency . | 

“After sometime I recieved a card of 
invitation to a garden party held in the 
Government House at Dacca. .I was 
introduced to the Governor and to Her 
Excellency the Countess of Ronaldshay 
by the private secretary and was handed 
a gold watch and certificate of honour 
sent by the Government of Burma. On 


£ 
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Lorp*RONALDSHAY 13 YEARS AGO, 


From a photograph taken by Dr. Ram Lal Strcar 
at Tengyueh, China. 


_this occasion His Excellency made a speech 


mentioning our previous acquaintance. 
This speech breathes sincerity, simplicity, 


and genuineness of feeling towards one of 


my humble position. I give an extract 


from the speech. 


“In consideration of your long, faithful and meri- 
torious service, His Honour the Lieutenant Governor 
of Burma has awarded to you this certificate of honour 
and this gold watch. It gives me particular pleasure 
to hand these to you, because by a strange coincidence 
I myself chanced to meet you some years ago in a 
distant corner of the world beyond the confines of the 
Indian Empire. I remember well just 13 years ago, 
coming after many months of solitary travel in the 
less accessible portions of the’ Chinese Empire, to the 
town of Tengyueh, some days’ journey from the 
Burmese frontier. Above all I remember finding 
there a fellow subject of His Majesty in the shape 
of an Indian medical ‘practitioner. You, too, may 

haps remember the arrival of the English traveller, 
or the appearance of an Englishman was a rare thing 
inthe town of Tengyueh. You were the medical 
practitioner, and I was the English traveller. Thus after 
years does fate decree that the paths by which we 
travel siuld cross once more. The heartiness o$ my 
congratulations to you on this recognition of your 
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services is all the greater by reason of the previous 
acquaintance which I can thus claim with you.” 


The Indian Association on the Finangial 
Position of the “Reformed” Bengal 
Government. 


The Indian Association has sent the 
following cable to the Secretary of State 
for India :— 

The position of reformed Bengal Government 
is serious under the financial arrangements. 
The present year’s budget expenditure is 
903 lakhs plus increase of salary for services 
sanctioned since the budget, probably 50 lakhs, 
against an income of 857 lakhs under the Mes- 
ton Committee Report, less 107 lakhs trans- 
ferred expenditure and contribution by the | 
Government of India. Thus the deficit of first 
year’s budget is two crores, unless fresh sources 
of revenue are available, as gain from share of 
income on Super-Tax, as recommended by the 
Joint Committee, is illusory.” 


On this no comment is needed. 


Strikes. 


Economic distress more than anything 
else is at the root of the various strikes 
all over the country. To be able to cut 
at the root of the strikes, the bureaucrats, 
the capitalists and all others who are able 
to lead comfortable lives because of the 
labour undergone and the work done by 
the masses of the people, must not only 
have the sincere conviction that these 
masses are entitled to a living wage, 
but they must have the additional con- 
viction that the coolies, the artizans, 
the peons, and all other workers of the 
same kind, are entitled to a comfortable, 
decent and enlightened existence. We 
must cease to believe that the possession 
of capital gives a man an immeasurable 
greater natural right to the good things 
of the earth than the possession of physi- 
cal fitness and manual skill. We must 
cease also to believe that all brain-work 
and so-called brain-work depending on 
literacy, are so immeasurably superior to 
all other kinds of work.that itis only the 
brain-workers and so-called brain-workers 
who are entitled to the good things of 
the earth and all others must slave at 
their appointed tasks all their lives, satis- 
fied if perchance their stomachs can be 
somehow filled and their backs somehow 
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covered. This is not to say that true 
brain-work is not superior to physical 
labous. It is superior. But the money- 
value of even genuine intellectual work 
‘should not be considered so immensely 
greater than that of physical labour and 
manual skill as at present. There should 
be not only profit-sharing but also ma- 
nagement-sharing, and in order that the 
latter may be practicable, the state should 


hold itself responsible for universal, free 
and compulsory education, and fulfil its- 
trust. As regards capital, the more con- 


cerns we have where the workmen are 
themselves the capitalists on a co-opera- 
tive basis, the better. | 


Bombay Workmen’s Protest against 
| Export of Foodstuffs. | 

The Associated Press of India report 
thata largely attended meeting of Bombay 


workmen was held on the 10th October - 


to protest against the export of foodstuffs 
from India in view of famine and high 

pis. In the absence of Mr. Baptista, 
_ Mr. Ginwalla opened the proceedings, but 
Mr. Baptista occupied the chair at a later 
stage. 
main cause of industrial unrest was the 
high prices of foodstuffs, which were 
due to export of foodstuffs from India 
and Burma, increase of freights rendering 
India unable to get corn grown in India 
and Burma, while England benefited by 
them. He next criticised Government 


control over coal and corn and the 


inactivity in dealing with profiteering. 
They must tell the Government that if they 
did not stop export of foodstuffs, bring 
corn from Burma, reduce freightage and 
remove control, then, even as dockyard 
labourers in England refused to handle 
munitions for Ireland, likewise Indian 
= dockyard labourers would refuse to load 
_ bags of corn in the docks. The meeting 
_ passed the following resolutions among 
~ others :— 

“That this meeting of workers of Bombay 
calls upon the authorities to prohibit export of 
all foodstuffs, chiefly rice and wheat, from this 
country, as the monsoon has failed this year, 
and to give all transport facilities to Indian 
merchants either by sea or by rail until the 
needs of the country are attended to and at the 


Mr. Ginwalla declared that the > 


same time to issue orders to all grain-merchants) 
of Tndiaae this respect. 


“That this meeting calls upon the authorities | 


concerned to make arrangements for one year’s œ 


supplies of foodstuffs to be always kept in stock 
in order to meet the needs of the current year. 

“That this meeting recommends to dock 
labourers of India to copy the example of British 
dock labourers with regard to munitions and 
decline to load foodstuffs for exportation from 
India. They should strictly act as benefactors 
of India.” | 

‘In concluding the proceedings, Mr. 
Baptista urged the workmen to realise 
that it was in the hands of labour to 
stop the export of foodstuffs if Govern- 
ment would not, and hë hoped, dock- 
men would not fail to be equal to the 
occasion. 


Rebels and Not Rebels. 


' The Times of London wrote on August 
19 last :— 


wards the Times headed a telegram an- 
nouncing executions in Baghdad, ‘‘REBELS 
ExECUTED,” and later the War Office com- 
munique, describing the operations of 


military columns, was headed, ‘‘ PUNISHING 


ARAB REBELS”. Thereupon India observes : 
_ Evidently words are ue easily strained in 
the news columns of the Times, whatever the 


editorial columns may say. We note that a — 


“rebel” has been hanged for his participation 
in the murder of Mr. Buchanan, who was killed, 


according to all accounts, ina military engage- 


ment in which he took part as a combatant at 
Samawa. His wife, and the survivors, be it 
noted, were well cared for and respected until 
their release. By what right was this man 
hanged as a “‘murderer’’ ? 


University of Calcutta Student 
Welfare Scheme. 


It is very gratifying to learn that the 
University of Calcutta commenced in July 
last a health examination of all college 
studens. An efficient staff, composed of 
medical men and others, has been en- 
gaged by the university. The members 


visit college after college to hold the exami- 
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nation, which is thorough. It is becoming 
popular every day. Its object is-to.deter- 
mine the state 'of the general, health of the 
“student community at large with a.view 
to its improvement. Eea. eee ar 


The -medical examination will etiablé the 
University to establish a normal of the Indian 
student’s physique. Its aim is. the upbuilding 
of the nation and of a-sturdier future generation. 
At present it is not known how much a student, 
say 20 years old, should weigh. Is he to be as 
heavy and as developed asa student of an 
European University? What is the standard 
and what should it- be? The medical test will 
accumulate data ‘upon which to establish: a 
normal. This will be useful for future guidance. 
Society will benefit by this national health 
examination; greater earning power will 
develop in the student with better ability to 
combat the onset of disease by taking steps to 
nip it in the bud. To cite only a single instance : 
_it may be said that headache and unwillingness 
to study is often due to the defective eye-sight 
in a' large number of cases, A vast majority 
of students do not care to realise this evil which, 
when removed, effects appreciable improvement 
in the mental calibre of the youth. 


It is a great and beneficent, work which 
the university has undertaken, in which it 
ought to have the help and co-operation 
of the student community . and the public 
at large. wows. oe Mao 

The National Council of Education. 

It gives us pleasure to note that recently a 

special meeting of the National Council of 
. Education was held for the purpose of im- 


pressing on the country “the- inherent and 


vital need of education on national lines” and 
under national control, of “which practical 
and technical education should form an im- 
portant part.” The Council have resolved 
to take steps “to make an effective appeal to 
the public through the press and the plat- 
form,” for,.we believe, support in all forms. 
We are inclined to support this appeal. We 
also beg leave to make a suggestion. If 
among the members of the Council. there be 
any gentlemen, as we hope.there are, who 
had or have sons or other wards of the 
school- or college-going age.studying in the 


institutions maintained by the: Council, that. 


fact should be mentioned in the Report of 
the Council proposed to be drawn up and 


also in the appeal to be issued by it. Mention 


of such facts will greatly. strengthen the 
cause gf National Education. For people are 


more, inclined to „believe in those schemes. 


ah ea Mic est cue T aE ae stn ys she eee he a, 
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in which their promoters have faith-as eviden- 
ced by their conduct, than in schemes which 
are considered good enough for others but 
not for-themselves. = ° 

- “Phe Saving of Cattle. l 

Eicoüraging news continue to be received 
of municipalities in different provinces resolv- 
ing to prevent the slaughter of cows and 
calves. Pasture lands should be provided for 
cattle throughout the country, as also healthy 
sheds. | 

The Honorary Secretary of the All-India 
Cow Conference Association proposes to sub- 
mit a memorial. containing definite facts and 
and figures, and to send a deputation consist- 
ing of the leading men of India to His Ex 
cellency the Viceroy early next winter, with a 
view to the introduction of suitable measures 
for the protection and improvement of cows. 
The Association has, with considerable efforts 
and- enterprise, collected valuable’ statistics 
relating ‘to the condition of cattle in India in 
comparison with that prevailing. in other 
countries of the world, and it is to be hoped 
that the result:of-the deputation will be to the 
advantage of the cattle of the country. 


“. Bolshevik Scare. 


The Englishman's frontier correspondent 
haS sent information that the Amir of 
Afghanistan has in- effect become pro-Bol+ 
shevik and anti-British. It would be very 
injurious to the interests of India if this 
scare led to the wasteful expenditure of 
vast sums on the army in addition to its 
normal expenditure, ‘which is very much 
larger than the country can bear. Could not 
the- British Cabinet prevail upon the Soviet 
Government of Russia, by commercial and . 
other treaties. with it, to: refrain from 
making any advance. towards India ? 

It may, however, be that the correspondent 
of the Hare Street journal is not correctly 
informed. 

The “Indian Social Club,” Paris. 

We have received. from Paris the follow- 
ing appeal,’ which we have much pleasure to, 
support :— : 


“An appeal to all Indians, from the. 
“INDIAN SOCIAL CLUB”, PARIS: 
Friends and countrymen, — 
_ The. great war is at last at an end. Now. 
we have time and energy to spare to promote. 
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“tHe peaceful interest of our country at home 
and abroad. It is a sign of the times that an 
increasing number of Indians are now-a-days 
going’ to foreign lands for education, for 
commerce, for travel, or for other pur- 
poses. Paris being the centre of attraction 
in Europe, every Indian ‘who visits Europe 
naturally visits Paris. 

Considering the number of” Indians who 
are either permanent résidents in Paris or 
who pay temporary visits to this city, it is 
hardly necessary to dilate upon the desir- 


ability of establishing some kind of social | 


institution at which they can meet one 
another. It very often happens that some of 
the greatest Indians come.to Paris and they 
have no practical means of coming into 
contact with their countrymen here. Such 
institutions exist in other foreign cities, 
notably in London, and there is no reason why 
a similar institution should not be started in 
Paris. We have therefore started the 
“INDIAN SOCIAL CLUB” in Paris on the 
following lines : 


Aims and objects : j 

1. To provide a permanent Indian centre 
in Paris ; 

2. To encourage Indian Art, Literature, 
and Drama by holding periodical conversa- 
ziones, by translating important Indian works 
into French and in various other ways ; 


3. To receive eminent Indians who may, 


come to Paris and give them opportunities: of 
meeting their compatriots ; , 
| To form a Reading Room and Library 
which will take Journals ane Books of special 
interest to Indians ; 

5. , To publish a ET 
articles in French and in English. 


N.B.—The “INDIAN SOCIAL CLUB” 


will not-embark on any hind of political- 


propaganda. - 

We hope that all Indians, whether they 
are likely ever to leave India or not, will do 
their best to help the club with money or in 
other ways. It is impossible to overrate the 
„importance of foreign travel or stay in foreign 
countries from the Indian point, `of view. 
“For an Indian, as for anybody else, it is ad- 
mitted on all hands to be an education in 
itself. 

. Help for the club may be sent directly to 
Mr. Amitava Ghose, 9, Rue du Sommerard, 
ay. (5e ), or to the polowing addresses in 
India : 


containing 
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1. To the editor, Bombay Chronicle, 
Bombay ; 

2. To the editor, Mahratta, Poona city; _ 

3. To the editor, Amrita Bazar Patrikay 
Bagbazar, Calcutta. 

We hope that the appeal will not go in 
vain. 

Prof. R. D. KARVE (Poona). 


- Dr. E. RAMA (Mauritius). 


AMITAVA -GHOSE (Calcutta). 


Mr.-Amitava Ghose, who has sent us the 


appeal, was a soldier in the French army 


during the war, -and in consequence has the 
sympathy of the French public. Some French 
professors and other Frenchmen of repute 
have promised him help. They are convinced 
of the necessity of such an institution as the- 
Indian Social Club, which will materialise as 
soon as some capital is found to meet its £ 
necessary expenses. 


Mr. Asquith and the Premier on 
Irish Affairs. 


In a communication to the press, Mr. As- 
quith describes the “great” speech of Mr. 
Lloyd George on Irish affairs as a declara- 
tion of insolvency on the part of the Coalition 
Government. “Ireland,” he says, “presents the 
one issue of supreme importance involving 
both the safety of the Empire and the honour 
and good name of Great Britain. The only 
Irish policy the Premier has to ‘offer is 
repudiation, root and branch, of Dominion 
Home Rule and condonation of the hellish 
policy of reprisals. The attempt to answer 
murder by murder and outrage by terrorism 
is not Government but anarchy.” 

Mr. Lloyd George has issued a very brief 
reply to Mr. Asquith’s statement. The 
Premier declines to take any notice of the 
statement, adding : “There is my speech for 
all to read who care to. I merely say that 
I notice no mention by Mr. Asquith of the 
hellish policy of murder.” 


Teaching and Research Activities 
in the Caleutta University. 


At a meeting of the Senate of the Cal- 
cutta University held on October 9g, Sir 


Ashutosh Mukerjee made an important speech 


in which he described in some detail the 
“extensive arrangements” “made for instruc- 
tion and investigation” in different branches 
of study. He then went on rightly to cBarac- 
terise the University not only as a teaching 


University but also as a research University, 
and mentioned the research work done by the 
university teachers. That, good teaching is 
done and genuine research carried on by 
many of the teachers admits of no doubt, and 
that is* an -opinion which we have expressed 
on many occasions, though we are unable to 
approve of the methods of research adopted, 
‘for example, by one “professor” who has 
plagiarised some of his deceased father-in- 
law’s work (published in the Calcutta Review, 
in, 1892, if we remember aright,) and passed 
it off as his own. 

In his peroration Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee 
said : 

Let me assure you, however, that the present 
statement has been made, not so much witha 
view to glorify the University as to rouse the 
public conscience and to make the people of 
Bengal realise in some measure their respon- 
sibility for the promotion and advancement of 
learning. No people attained to real eminence 
as a Nation, unless they maintained in a state 
of the highest efficiency and excellence their chief 
seat of learning, their most potent instrument 
for the discovery and dissemination of truth in 
all departments of human activity. Let the 
people of Bengal take this to heart; let them 
realise that the work of their University as an 
institution for teaching and research is carried 
on under extremely unfavourable circumstances. 
Our embarrassment, due chiefly to the lack of 
funds and of accommodation, is almost over- 
whelming. l 

The people of Bengal, particularly- the 
professional classes, owe a great deal to their 
University. Sir Rash Behari Ghose and 
others of less note have shown how that debt 
should aid may be repaid. It would be good 
for the public and for the university if the 
example of these benefactors were largely 
followed, as it ought to be, It must at the 
same time be added that there should be per- 
fectly satisfactory ' arrangements for prevent- 
ing defalcation, checking wasteful and un- 
necessary expenditure, scrutinising all ex- 
penditure, concentration of energy and ex- 
penditure on. a manageable area of teaching 
and research instead of spreading them over a 
large field of work, and the regular, early and 
punctual publication of the audited accounts 
of all departments of the University. 

Sir Ashutosh regretted to find, 

That the number of students in the depart- 
ments of Science has fallen off from 174 to 137, 
whereas the number of students in the Depart- 
men? of Letters has increased from 1312 tô 1380. 
This increase in the Department of Letters may 
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perhaps be explained on the hypothesis that 
the recently established sections of Ancient 
Indian History and Indian Vernaculars_ have 
attracted new recruits; but no satisfactory 
reason has been assigned for the diminution in 
the number of students in the department -of 
Science. The number of new admission in that 
department has remained practically unchanged, 
but a large proportion of Science students 
abandoned their studies in the Sixth Year Class 
than of those that had selected literary subjects. 
We have no data to determine whether they 
left because they could no longer struggle with 
poverty or because of some other equally potent 
reason. . > 

For lack of funds, the equipment of the 
Science Department is not satisfactory, a 
fact which is known to the student commu- 
nity and which can be gathered from some 
previous utterances of the speaker himself, 
in which complaints: were made of Govern- 
ment not giving sufficient help to the science 
college. That may be one “satisfactory rea- 
son” to explain the diminution in the number 
of science students. : 

But we must not make any. further 
remarks. For it seems, though in this world 
nobody and nothing are perfectly impeccable, 
the Calcutta University and Sir Ashutosh 
Mukerjee must be presumed to be. Other- 
wise what can be the reason for the following 
petulant outburst ? | 

At the same time, if friends and benefactors 
are numerous and generous, our enemies and 
detractors cannot be lightly discounted. Public 
servants whose minds have been petrified by 
the illusion that Calcutta does not require a ` 
teaching and research University, pre-eminent. 
for its comprehensiveness and excellence, are” 
not quite negligible in poift of numbers or in- 
fluence. But far more mischievous are the irres- 
ponsible critics who imagine that they have 


.monopolised not only all wisdom but also all 


virtue. Most dangerous of all are those that 
masquerade in the garb of friends and yet miss 
no opportunity to malign- and stab the Uni- 
versity in secret., But let us not be frightened © 
away by these fleeting spectres of humanity. — 

In this passage the speaker refers to three 
classes of “fleeting spectres sof humanity: 
It is certain we donot belong to the “most” 
dangerous” class, for we do not “malign ands 
stab the university: in secret” ; what we dow 
may or may not be maligning and stabbing- | 
it is a matter of opinion—but what we do we 
do quite openly. Nor do we “masquerade in 
the garb of friends” ; having no axe of our 
own to grind, we are perfectly frank in our 
hostility to jobbery, inefficiency, camouflage, _ 


ves 
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and “frauds” of all sorts, and perfectly un- 
reserved, too, in our appreciation and support 
of al] that is excellent and valuable. The one 
thing that we do not lay claim to and have 
never laid claim to, is infallibility of judgment, 
fulness of knowledge, and perfect freedom 
from bias. ` O 

- We do not think, too, that the speaker 
could have meant to do as the honour to in- 
clude us among “public servants.” We are, 
therefore, irresistibly led 'to.conclude that we 
are included by the speaker among those 
“enemies and detractors,” “the irresponsible 
critics who imagine that they have monopo- 
lised not only all wisdom but also all. virtue,” 
who are “far more mischievous.” It seems 
then that in the speaker’s opinion there 
cannot be any reasonable and fair criticism of 
himself and the university, and that all critics 
must be “enemies and detractors” ; for there 
_ is no mention of.reasonable and fair-minded 
critics. Bad advocates of causes that can- 
not be supported with good arguments are 
frequently reminded of the | trite instruc- 
tion (real or. imaginary) said to have been 
given to, a lawyer, “No case. Abuse the 
plaintiffs attorney.” Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee 
was never an inefficient practising lawyer, 
and he is now.a judge. One may, therefore, 
hesitate even jocosely to say that he has in 
the present instance followed the aforesaid 
instruction. But whatever, the case may be, 
we leave the public: to judge whether he. or 
any of his satellites has'ever been able’. to 
meet our arguments, facts and ‘figures in this 
REVIEW and the Prabasi with counter argu- 
ments, facts and figures. Cheap snéers will not 
= do, nor will it avail to say that we are beneath 
notice, contemptible. and. unworthy of the 
university knight’s steel. For those who are 
abused in the course of a serious academic 
discourse, are proved by that very fact 
to be not beneath notice. Not being of 
the band of ‘illustrious immortals, we are 
indeed “fleeting spectres of humanity.” May 
the speaker’ derive much: consolation from 
the thought that in some future age some 
' archaeologist and professor of Ancient Indian 
Culture and History may‘ come upon that 
statue in the Durbhanga Building which is 
inscribed with some doggrels telling the 
reader that its subject installed the image of 
the Mother in “Step-mother’s Hall”, and that 
he may then throw its photograph on the 
screen ‘for the delectation, edification, and, 
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perchance amusement, too, of the, historical 
students of that distant day ! 2. 
From the extract given below, we -would 
omit the first niné words, and give our support 
to the rest. l 
Whatever our detractors may proclaim, the 


‘fact remains ‘that the University of Calcutta 


at the present moment possesses a teaching 
organisation avhich, notwithstanding its many 
deficiencies, is engaged in the performance of a 
work of the highest importance to the State. 
We confidently claim for it the character ofa 
great seat of learning which is entitled to 
unstinted assistance both from the.people at 
large and from the custodians of the public 
funds. l 


“Despotism in the Calcutta — 
University.” ponos 
In the course of an article with the above 
heading the Servant recently published .a 
notice over the signature of Mr. G. N. 
Banerjee, Officiating Secretary to the Council 
of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts, which ran 
as follows : 


Pandit Rajendranath Vidyabhushan will 
move at the next meeting of the Council, the 
following propositions :— 

1. A. University Teacher may not, unless 
generally or specially empowered by the Execu- 
tive Committee in this behalf, communicate 
directly or inditectly to persons other than Uni- 
versity Teachers or to the Press any document 
or information which has come into his posses- 
sionin the course of his duties as University 
Teacher or. has been prepared or collected 
by him in the course of those duties, whether 
from official sources or otherwise. ae 

2. -A University Teacher may not, without 
the previous sanction of the Executive Com- 
mittee, become the proprietor in whole or in 
part, or conduct or participate. in the editing 


or management of any newspaper or other peri- 


odical publication: 

Such sanction will be given only in the casé 
of a newspaper. or publication mainly devoted 
to matters not of a political character, and may 
at any time, in the discretion of the Executive 
Committee, be withdrawn. 


"3. Subject to thé provisions of rule 1, a 
University Teacher may contribute anonym- 
ously to the Press,- but must confine himself 
within the limits of temperate and reasonable 
discussion ; and if his connection with the Press 
is contrary to the public interest, the Execu- 
tive Committee may withdraw his liberty to 
contribute: When there is room for doubt, 
whether the connection of any University Tea- 
cher with the Press is or is not contrary to 
the public interests, the matter’ should be re~ 
ferred to the Exeutive Committee for orders. 


ote @. 
Thereupon Mr. Nirmal Chandra Chatterjee, 
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Lecturer, Calcutta University, wrote. to that 
paper to say : WRAN 
You have quoted anotice ‘of a resolution to 
be moved by a member of the Post-Graduate 
Council in Arts as evidence of the autocratic 
administration in the Calcutta University try- 
ing to shut out news from the public. The resolu- 
tion has not yet b accepted by the Post- 
Graduate Council, nor has it been confirmed by 
the Senate of the University. It is a mere pro- 
posal of an individual member, who desires to in 
troduce certain rules which are in 
the conduct of the members of the Government 
Educational Service. It is highly to be regretted 
that you have thought fit to condemn the 
Calcutta University simply because one member 
of the Post-Graduate Council has moved a 
“resolution which has not yet received the sanc- 
tion of that academic body, That the resolu- 
tion has not been accepted by the Post-Graduate 
Council is evident from the fact that a signed 
article on “‘Non-co-operation’’ appears in this 


1 A 


very issue of your paper Over the signature of 7 


` Mr. S. C. Roy, a senior Lecturer of the Calcutta 
University and a scholar well-known alike 
inside and outside the portals of the University. 
This is only one among many instances of the 
University Teachers appreciating the great 
privilege of placing their independent views on 
current topics befo 
-Technically Mr. Nirmal Chandra Chatterjee 
is quite right, and all lovers and advocates of 
freedom of teaching in the widest sense will 
be pleased to be assured that “university 
teachers appreciate the great privilege of 
placing their independent views before the 
public S 
known to the Bengali public that the Calcutta 
University is an autocracy camouflaged as a 
democracy, and some may, therefore, be 
-~ disposed to say that, though the hand is the 
i hand of Esau, the voice is the voice of Jacob. 
_ And it is probable that there may be some 
member or other of the Council of Post- 
_ Graduate Teaching in Arts who will recognise 
in the. three propositions “His Master’s 
- Voice.” That recognition may be right, or 
wrong, but the educated public will wait to 
„æ judge from the voting on the propositions in 
4 the Council and the Senate whether the 
university teachers and the Fellows do really 
= appreciate “the great privilege of placing their 
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+ ee [the teachers’ | independent views on current 


topics. se the public over their own 
signatures.” — $i, i 

‘In the Proceedings of the Executive Com- 

the Council we are told that the 
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Government Servants’ Conduct Rules, suits 
ably modified, may be enforced in rega dto nie 
the University Teachers.” As we ~ dve | ot 
seen these Rules, we not say what suit- 
able modifications have been made. A que 3i 
tion may, however, be put, whether the » rO- 
positions to be moved in the Council of A ts 
are a sort of feeler or the thin end of the 
wedge, the intention being to make them 
applicable to science teachers and law tes icl ha 
ers afterwards. We shall see. Lawyers clai y 


to be great fighters for freedom. We Shall 
see whether they will agree to forfeit their 
freedom for a “handful of silver.” Should the — 
- propositions — remain confined to the Arts — 

Department, their aim will be perfectly cleat: 

~ to the knowing public. Se 
_. Whenever a new law is made, there is a 
statement of objects and reasons and a pre- 
amble. Will the Pandit or his patron tell us| 
why the new rules are now re uired att s0 
many years of existence of the University 
and the Council ?' How have the te chers — 
abused their freedom that it is to be taken. 
away or curtailed? Has this freedom s vod 
in the way of “The Advancement of Learn- 
ing,” which is the motto of the University ? 
Or has it stood in the way of the advance 
- ment of jobbe 


T se. 
ry, nepotism and wastefulness ? 
Government servants cannot prac ise in 
the law courts ; some University teachers do. — 
Why does not some Pandit move that in t nis 
respect, too, the University should conform to | 
the Government rules ? Government set vants 
cannot become members of political associa- 
tions, delegatestothe Indian ational Congress, 
the Moderate’s Conference, etc. ; some Uni. 
versity teachers are and have been. Will this- 
freedom, too, of the teachers be taken aw y? 
Government servants cannot stand for elec- 
tion to the legislative councils ; University 
teachers can and did or do stand, Will this” 
freedom be taken away ? We hope not. 


The Pandit or rather his patron ma -be 
asked, what is the nice distinction or fer 
ence between a lawyer arguing, in defence, a 
political case before a legal tri unal, a teach- 
er-member of a political association (e.g. the 
Indian Association) discussing politics, writ- 
ing political notes, protests, and memoranda, 
a teacher acting as a delegate to or a pres dent 
of a congress or a rA EA tee iem- 
ber of a legislative council discoursing on 
Bir a pipe 
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journals, helping in conducting them or being 
_ part,or full proprietors of them ? 


It is*very 


funny that the third proposition 


roposes to give teachers liberty to contribute 

to the press anonymously on certain 
Pray, when anonymous contri- 
_ butions appear in the press, how is the © 


conditions. 


Council of Arts to ascertain the identity of 


"dhe writers? Or is the Pandit or his 
: imple-minded as to think that, © f 
unlike Government servants (both Indian and J 
| European) who write in newspapers anony- 
| mously, these teachers will themselves bring _ 
_ their anonymous contributions to the notice 


` patron so s 


of the executive committee of the council? © 


' Or will there be espionage ? pe USGS FER 
' In Japan Government servants in non- 
“educational departments can and sometimes 
do occup university chairs and also work as- 


a ie 


= press. 
m Pandit or ` 


Tt is thus that Japan 
ices of very able men 


his patron wants 


Ria with the latter, not the former. = ARS 
"In his speech at the Senate meeting of | 
' the 8th October, -Sir Ashtosh Mukerjee 


| declared: ‘ 


the 


‘We adopt as our motto, ‘search 
h is the noblest occupation of 

’” — All concern- 
the new rules 


Gunnersbury Park 

the 13-mile semi-M | 

sports, Herne Hill. All these are well-known 
sporting events of England. He ran fourth 
for mote than half the distance in the 


Polytechnic 


Marathon from Windsor to 


Prin 
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; _ Mr. P. D. CHOUGULE, 
~The Indian Champion Runner. 


London, having to give up atthe twen- 


tieth mile owing to bad condition. At 
Antwerp, says India, he was nineteenth 
in the Marathon among about sixty 
runners and was given a certificate ; but 
he complains that he was then in extremely 
poor condition owing to lack of proper 
dietary, and was for the greater part 


of his stay in Belgium under medical 


treatment. 


- India has published a statement com- 
municated to it over the signatures of five 
of the team of six Indian athletes who 
went to Europe to take part in the 
Olympic games. These gentlemen com- 
plain strongly of their treatment, both 
in England and in Belgium, and declare 
that want of proper and sufficient dietary 
and the generally bad conditions under 
which they were kept made it impossible 
for them to take part in the events for - 
which they were entered in the sound 
physical condition necessary. T he matter - 
is one. which, India trusts, will be the 
subject of strict investigation by the Com- 
mittee responsible on their return to India. 
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POEMS FROM THE RUSSIAN Ne 


Translations from the Russian of five poems by Mr. Architectural Classes in Petrograd, Societairé du 
N. Roerich; a Russian artist, are printed below, Salon d’Automne.a Paris, Membre de l’Academie de 

“Nicolas K. Roerich, one of the leaders of Russian © Reims, etc, In the many articles and monographs, 
Art, born in Russia in 1874, is a descendant of an old devoted to his work, Roerich has been called ‘thee 
Scandinavian family who settled in Russia in the time Maeterlinck of painting” and “the poet of the Nórthigi 
of Peter the Great.’ He was educated at the Univer- 19 France he has been compared with Gauguin and. 


sity of Petrograd, and was intended for the legal pro- Gustave Moreau; in Sweden with Munck and Gafes 
fession ; but in the meantime he also attended classes 


in Italy with the Byzantine painters. These desperate} 
at the Academy of Arts. In 1897, one of his paint- 


efforts to find his counterpart are a complifhéntateghise. 
ings was acquired for the Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow ; Versatility, and are no doubt helpful to a ublic sthich ( 
a great distinction for so young an artist. 


must compare before it can appreciate, 7But whertall,’ 

» * ° d * « ; + i 
-"Roerich spent a year in Paris where he studied ÍS said, Roerich remains Roerich—one of the strongest 
under Fernand Cormon. On his return to Russia in 
1901, hè was appointed Secretary of the Society for 


personalities in contemporary art.” 
The translations are by Mr. W. W. Pearson. 
the Encouragement of Art. - Five years later-—at the abate ita, ( 
ay age of tirti oneen, Dea Ta of the | HE WHO LEADS THE, WAY. aa 
rt School of this Society. This was the largest insti- . l : oe Pa, 
tution of its kind in all Russia, with two thousand a eens ni mer ohare i 
pupils and sixty-three professors, It was actuallya *U€Y Say thou art invisible, but that is a lie. ; 
“free” school. Verestchagin, Bilibin, Repin, Vrubel, ‘I know hundreds of people, F 
were all at various times pupils in this School. And every one of them has seen thee, 
“Roerich himself worked for a time in the studio ‘of Though it be but once. 
the. great Russian landscape painter, Kouindjy. In Only a few, poor'in mind 
} G J 


reality, neither Cormon nor Kouindjy was Roerich’s 
teacher in Art, but Nature’s self. As a youth he loved Have missed thy Amage many -shaped l 






to spend whole days and nights in the woods, camp- ` i and varying.. 

ing on the ground, and giving himself up _whole-heart- Thou dost not desire to disturb our life, © +" 

edly to the study of his surroundings. The trees, the Thou dost riot wish to cause us fear.: 7 
L 


rocks, the vast shining spaces óf'the northern lakes, i : 
yielded their secrets to Roerich. And not only did he So passest by silent and still. 
discover’ Nature’s secrets. By a wonderful intuition Thine’eyes can glisten and dazzle; 
~ he has come to realize the remote, ancestral life which Thy voice can sound like thunder ; d 
once filled these scenes. Roerich’s pictures are full And even a rock. cän feel Ra g 
of distant, primitive memories. P ' l Th aot ERY mohe bio e ot She By 
“He began first. to exhibit abroad in r904. ` Since oe BY e -a Eos i 
then, his art has reached many centres: Prague, But thou dost not dazzle, | 
Paris, Vienna, Brussels, Berlin, Milan, Rome, Venice, Thou dost not thunder, 
aie eee areal panera he Thou dost not smite. 
had several pictures in the International Exhibition at - eae E PAF Ka 
“the Albert Hall in 1903, and was also represented in Thou knowest.that quiet is stronger ` : 
the Russian Section at the Post-Impressionist Exhibi- ee than destruction. 
tion at the Grafton Galleries in 1913. Thou knowest that stillness'is louder- =. 
“Among the honours bestowed on Roerich in recent a a - os than thunder., 
years were the Presidency of the Society of the World Thou knowest-who cometh in silence? . 7 
of Artists, which had a membership of some forty to a Fog aad eadail (ik T o 
fifty Russian Artists, elife of their profession; the = = °° - and leadeth'the way. 
Presidency of the Council of the Art Museum, founded N. ROERICH. 
by the gociety for the Encouragement of Art; and the `° _ on 
Honorary Presidency--of the -Council of the Women’s | 


+) 
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ki - TO-MORROW. 


oa knew. so many useful things 


Andøy I have forgotten them all. 
Like a traveller robbed, 


_ Like a poor man who has lost all he had, 


I vainly struggle to call back to my mind 
The riches I had in the days gone by. 


I recall forgotten things suddenly, unwittingly, 


Never knowing when the lost knowledge 
Will flash through me once more. 


.Qnly yesterday I knew many things, 


. But the night has darkened them all. 
It is true, the day was long, 


And dark and endless seemed the night. 
And then, when the morning came, 
Fragrant and fresh and wonderful, 
Lighted by a new sun, | forgot and lost 


‘ all I had hoarded:” 


XAN my knowledge melted away 


Under the rays of the risen sun. 
„I can no more distinguish friend from foe, 
“My vision of coming dangers is obscured. 


: I do riot know when the night will come. ~ 


à N vw 


And aa a new sun my heart will find 


no words of welcome, 


Aan this I possessed once, | 
But I have lost it all, I am a poor man now. 
How sad it is that not before to-morrow 
Shall I know what I need. 
And to-day is long, very long. 
When, Oh when will come— 

i -To-motrow ? 


- N, ROERICH. 


armenan —  f 


IN THE MORNING HOURS. 


' I know not and I.can not. 
When I will, I think there is somebody 


whose will is stronger. 


© When I get knowledge, I think there is 


some one who knows better. 


When I can, I think there may be some 


_ And behold, I know not, and I can not. 

” Thou who comest in the. dead of night, 
Tell me, in thy silent way, ~ 

What have I willed and what accomplished 


in my life ? 


Put thy hand upon my head 


And then I shall regain my will and my power, 


And what I willed in my dreams at night 
Will be remembered in the hours of morning. 
N. ROERICH. 
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whose power strikes firmer and deeper. 


ase 
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CAN I BELIEVE THEM ? 


We know at last where our King has gone. 
He has gone to the old place 

of thé Three Towers. 
It is there that he will teach. 
It is there that he will give his commands. 
His words are uttered once. Never, O never 
Does our King repeat his words. 
Let us hasten to the place. 
It is better to turn down a byeastreet, 


‘Lest the hurrying crowd should obstruct 
our path. 


That way will lead us to the Tower of Spirit, 

Not to many is that way known. 

But people are everywhere, 

Crowding in streets and bye-ways 
and at the gates of the houses. 

He is speaking already. 

We cannot come nearer him. 

Who was the first to come ? No one knows. 


wt! 


. Fhe tower can be seen, but it is very far. 


One catches sometimes a word 

That seems to come from the King. 

No, it is not the King’s words that we hear. 
The words are caught by the people 


_ Who pass them on one to another : 


A woman passes them to a warrior; 


The warrior whispers them 

into a courtier’s ear.. 

T shall hear them from my neighbour the 
shoemaker. 


Has he heard ‘them nishi from the - 
merchant yonder 
Who has mounted the StEp3 of that house ? 
can i believe them all ? 
N. ROERICH. 





- THE BEGGAR, 
At midnight, it is said, our King came . 
And passed to his chamber. 
In the morning he went out to his people, 
But we never knew. 
So we missed him and could not hear > 


"his commands, 
But patience! We’ shall find him out | 


amongst the surging crowds, 

And, touching him ever so lightly, we shall 
ask him his wishes. 

How great are the multitudes ! How many 
the streets ! 


Countless are , the roads and the paths ! : 
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He may have gone far away ; and who knows | 


- Whether he will come back to his pala@: ? 


There are many footprints left in the dust. 


: 4 


` Can it be that our quest will fail ? 


ry 


~ oY 


The web of their crossings must. be unravelled. 

Here is a child’s footprint ; there, a woman 
has passed, heavily laden, 

And there a lame man must have trailed 

his way. 


The King always carried a staff. 
Let us look at.the traces of those 
who prop themselves in walking. 

There is one, left by a pointed staff. 
But it is not like our King’s ! His is larger, 
And he walks with more measured tread: 
Not like this,—slower and steadier 

_is his staff as it strikes the ground. 


izj 
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Whence could such crowds have gathered? ` 
It seems as if all have conspired tocross 
| our path. 
But let us hurry on, for here is ‘the tra€e | 
ofa stately tread, 
The marks of a heavy staff steady beside it. - 


_ Tt must be our King’s ! We shall hasten on 


and ask the people. 


We push the people aside and get ahead. 
| We overtake the traveller. 
And the traveller with the staff is'but 7 
a blind begga. ~ 
N. ROERICH. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION 


By Miss SEETA CHATTERJEE. 


HE narrow path lay stretched by-the 
side of the dark green forest.. The 
shades of the evening were fast clos- 


. ing in and the sun had just sunk behind 


the high cliff, which stood on the outskirts 
of the forest. The darkness was gradually 
deepening. No light could be seen anywhere 
except a red glare. which darted fitfully 
out time after time, from a cave at the 
foot of the hill. o 

The artist Supriya was slowly advan- 
cing along that forest path. He was 


young in years, but melancholy had al-. 


ready marked him as her own. His 
slender frame bent under the burden which 
life had put on him. He felt too tired to 
walk, but he must reach the town, before 
it grew too dark to see. So he dragged 
himself along somehow. 

Another person, who had been draw- 
ing near him for some time past, now 
stood barring his way. .Supriya looked 


€ up with a start and exclaimed, “Oh, is it 


Pad 


- you, Basudatta ?” 


The newcomer laughed as he answered, 
“Ves, itis I most assuredly. But why are 
you here at such atime ? Where have you 
been ?” ge ri 

“Tam returning from the villa of the 
king,’’® | s 


' picture 


~~ 


+ 


“Had you any success ?” A 
“Yes,” ‘said Supriya, “I have sold onè.. 
and got an order to paint 
another.” 

“Well, to be sure,” exclaimed his friend, 
‘isit not enough to satisfy your greed? 
Why are you going about with such a face 


‘then? The night itself seems dawn com- 


pared to it. If I had any such luck; I 
would have walked on my head by this 
time.”’ j 
Supriya lifted bis face and eried out in 
a voice full of agony, “Friend, the luck has <- 
come too late.” | 
Basudatta was frightened and stood 


‘silent for a time. “What has happened ?” 


he asked after a while. : 

“Nothing except that I was told by the 
royal physician that I should have to take 
my departure before the money arrived.” 

“How was that ?” asked his friend. _ | 

“I fainted as soon as I had come out of 
the king’s presence. I was told this when 
I recovered,” said Supriya. . © 

Basudatta stood mute by his friend. 
He found no’ word which could comfort 
him atsucha time. Supriya understood and 


` said, “Do not grieve for me; it would be 


of no use.” With this he left his friend and . 
hastened on. 


EISE 
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When he reached his destination, the 
night was far advanced. He rapped on 
the door and called, ‘“Deepika !” 

' TheSdoor opened, a young girl stood 
in the doorway with a lamp in her 
hand. “Why are you so late ?” she asked 
eagerly. “I have been waiting for you 
such alength of time. Come in, do not 
stand there, it is so bitterly cold out 
there.” t , A a 

Supriya followed her into the room. 
The room was almost bare, a huge bed- 
stead stood in one corner and at its head 
was a .beautifully ‘carved. lampstand. 
The room contained only another object 
worthy of notice, it was the portrait of a 
young girl. The picture did not boast of 
fine colours, but the face portrayed was 
too beautiful to need any adornment. 
The picture was of Deepika. ~ | 

Supriya’s father, too, had been a painter 
by profession. He had ever enjoyed the 
favour of the king and poverty had never 
entered his household. Supriya had 
succeeded him in this royal favour, but 
the fickle goddess of fortune did not want 
to remain stationary in one family. There 
was a difference of opinion. between the 
king and the painter about a certain 
picture. This brought ‘about. the ruin of 
Supriya. As soon as the gates of the 
palace became shut to him, his friends, too, 
ceased to know him. At first Supriya 


kept up his spirits—the hope of youth: 


fought against despair. The bright smile 
of Supriya deceived Deepika. She failed to 
understand their real plight. : 

But none can live upon. mere hope for 
any length of time. Poverty and want be- 


gan to make themselves felt; The servants . 


were sent away one by -one ; the pictures, 


which were dearer to Supriya than his’ 


. own life, had to be parted with for far less 
than their real price. The jewels of 
Deepika followed suit and at last even the 
furniture and the household utensils were 
- gold off in secret. But their troubles had 
_ but begun. After going without food the 
whole day Supriya oneday took down 
the picture of Deepika, the - sole thing 


remaining to them. . But she caught hold | 


of iim and would not let him depart with 


it. “No,-yott must not sell it,” she cried. . 


fail . 
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“T shall never agait be as I was, but this 
shall serve to remind others.” -She brought 
out her only bit of jewelery, a ring which 


had belonged té.her mother. She sold it 


and thus saved the picture. 


- The fickle goddess of plenty suddenly — 


put in an appearance once again, perhaps 
to pay a visit to the old home, where she 
had so long resided. Supriya was sent for 
to the royal palace after a long time, . We 
saw him while on his way home from the 
palace:. Poverty: bade farewell to the 
family ofthe painter. The departed glory 
and comfort returned again. But the 
demon of want had departed with two 
things which were never found any more. 
The shining beauty of Deepika became 
clouded and her youth faded all too soon. 
Standing before her mirror one day she 
suddenly discovered wrinkles on her face 
and grey hairs peeping out of her raven 
black locks. She dashed the mirror. to 
pieces, thén flinging herself down . before 
the image of her departed beauty, she cried 
her heart out. i i 
The darkness of night thus succeeded to 
‘the noonday splendour of her life. Supriya 
too: began to decline. But he kept his 
secret to himself, no one else knew that he 


- had already received his death sentence. 


The long absent smile had returned to 
Deepika’s face, he did not want to dim it 
again. . He steeped himself in work day 
and night. It would have been hard to 


conceal anything from -Deepiké in her- 


presence ; for that reason he ordered his 
lifein such a manner that Deepika found 
very little space in it. - i - 


(2) 


Supriya sat in his room; busy painting. - 


This picture too had been ordered by the 


king. He wanted to finish it as soon as 
possible, because he knew not how long — 


“the power to work would be vouchsafed 
to him. The’ king had promised him an 
ample fee. If -he could leave that to 
Deepika, she would be adequately provided 
for after his death. She would not have 
to suffer from want. : 

But suffering does not come in. the 
guise of want alone. He sighed deeply 
thinking of the terrible pangs in stofe for 
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his wife. There was tio remedy for it. 
It would have been perhaps better if he. 
had told her all at first, it would! have at 
_ least prepared her. But a& time passed, it 
' grew more and more difficult to tell her 
the dreadful news. How would she bear 
this unexpected shock ! 

Supriya’s parents-had died in his child- 


hood. There had been no woman in his © 


early life. The Muse had been the: only 
object of his youthful adoration. But it 
is hard to remain content with giving 
alone. As he grew up, his heart occasion- 
ally began to hunger for something which 


no divinity ever gave. The man in him 


fought fiercely with the artist in him. 

In another corner of the same country, 
a parentless girl was awaiting as if only 
for him with her wealth of beauty and 
_ youth. Fate brought them ‘together and 
then the Muse left the throne of Supriya’s 
heart in offended pride. Deepiki knew 
why she had been created ‘and Supriya 
understood what his heart ‘had hungered 
for. Butdame Fate grew jealous when 
she found that these two thought the 
world well lost for each other only. 
_ Thought after thought floated through 
Supriya’s mind as he worked. For $a 
while he sat still with the brush in his 
hand looking out of the window. The 
blue sky had hidden itself behind a veil of 
mist as in fear of the bitter cold of winter 
and the aspect of nature was tearful and 
sad. The earth had been made to discard 
its green mantle, and to accept the white 
sheet of old age. Death ruled triumphant 
onall sides. Death lurked everywhere in 
every shape and guise. Supriya looked 
long and earnestly at the face of nature. 
She had been all in all to him before 
Deepika usurped her place. But before his 
final departure he wanted once more to 
gaze upon-the beloved ‘of his first youth. 
What would follow next he did not know ; 
7” perhaps oblivion blank and absolute, in 
“ which Deepika even would have no place. - 
_ While Supriya was thus taking his final 
leave of the familiar face of nature, 
Deepika standing at the door was gazing 
at him- with her whole soul in her eyes. 
The pain in her heart was gradually con- 
suming her, she had not even the bles&ed 


575° 
solace of work, which made her husband 
forget all sorrow. The house of the rich 
artist contained a host of servants. So 
what was. therefor the mistress #0 -do ? 
‘When she first stepped within the threshold. 
of this house, then too there had beer 
nothing for her to do, but time never hung 
heavy on her hands. The flood of joy which - 
had rushed into her life, left no nook or 
corner empty. Then came poverty ; but it 
could not rob her heart of gladness; the 
howl of the wolf at her door, hdd never | 
been able to rise above the glad music of 
her heart. But what had happened to her 
tiow. How came she to be stranded in 
this desolate desert, where there was no- 
thing to which she could cling? The 
studio of her husband, which had hitherto 
been to her a harbour of bliss, now seemed 
to frown at her, if she ventured there. 
But she could not keep away from this. 
place, as a moth could not keep away 
from the flame. So here she stood, though 
Supriya was all unconscious of her pre- 
sence, 

Suddenly a heavy gold wristlet slipped 
from her emaciated arm and tinkled down 
to the floor. Startled, Supriya looked up 
and met the eyes of Deepikd. So even 
now, though your husband was before 
your eyes, tears had come into them’? 
What would you do, you unfortunate 
plaything of Fate, when Death had claim- 


ed him? Where would you find solace ? 


Supriya felt his heart weep tears of- 
blood, his eyes had become dry long ago. 
With averted face he asked, “What do you 
want here Deepika’ ?” His voice sounded 


„strange even to his own ears. 


So she must now have reason for com- 
ing to him? The mere longing to come 
had ceased to be the best of reasons ? 
“Nothing,” she said dully and moved 
away. > 

Coming to her own room, she threw 
herself down on the hard cold floor, while 
tears of humiliation and sorrow streamed 
from hereyes. What had she gone to ask 
for, like a beggar? Why did she forget 
that she had lost that Supriya, who ever 
understood the language of her heart, 
better than the language of her lips? + 

Daylight had already begun to fade.” 
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The-cold northern wind jowi among the 
leafless trees. Huge masses of cloud had 
begutt to gather in the western sky and 
’ streamed out dark hungry arms to grasp 
the last rays of light that still lingered. 
Deepika did not rise from the floor and she 
ordered off the maid servant who had 
brought a light. 

But the maid hesitated on the dootway 
~ with the silver lamp in her hand. Deepika 
sat up in a sudden gust of anger and 
rebuked her sharply, “Why do you stand 

there ? Did not I tell you to go away ?” 
= The girl was frightened and stammered 
out, “Madam, I only waited to know if I 
should hight the lamps in master’s studio. 
It has grown very dark.” 

_ In spite of there being so many servants, 

Deepika used to do the ‘cleaning and light- 
ing of this room herself. This had been her 
bridal chamber, when she first came, and 
to her it had become consecrated. She never 
allowed servants to enter it. Every even- 
ing she herself lit the gold lamp of this 
room and stood there rapt in her memo- 
ries. 

As soon as the girl had finished speak- 
ing, Deepik& snatched off the lamp from 
her hand and hurried towards the studio. 
The maid servant stood gaping there at 
this strange behaviour of her mistress. 

The door of the study was shut. 
Deepika stood hesitating there for a mo- 
ment with the lamp. All was silent 
within, she pushed the door gently. It 
flew open and Deepika pae in filling the 
room with light. 

Supriya was not in’: the room. But 
Deepika’s eyes suddenly fell on an object 
which was placed bythe side of his seat 
and carefully covered with, a silken cloth. 
She pounced upon it. It was the, picture 
of a young and beautiful woman. . 

She stood as if rooted to the spot with 
the picture in her hand. The sparkling eyes 
of the fair unknown acted upon her 
like those ofa basilisk. Who was this? 
Was she the new queen of Supriya’s heart 
in whose favour she had. been deposed ? 
O you robber and murderess, was there 
no other place where to take your death- 
dealing smile and beauty ? You must rob 
ee Deepika of all that she had in this 


y 
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world ? And yot came when she had: lost 
her own charms and could be easily van- 
quished ! Where were you then when even 
the goddess of‘beauty herself had to own _ 
defeat to the poor painter’s wife ? : 

Suddenly she heard footsteps behind.’ 
The picture felldown from her powerless 
grasp while she looked round. It was- 
Basantee, one of her most intimate friends. 
She moved forward eagerly, her jewels 
tinkling with every step she took and 
caught Deepika by thehand. ‘You have 
become such a grand personage, my dear,” 
she cried, “that there is no getting sight 


of you. Have you totally forgotten us ? 


But I love you too much to take notice 
of your indifference. Now my. dear, you 


. must promise to come over for the spring 


festivals. Iam relying on you for every- 
thing. And you must consult your hus- 
band about the way in which we are ta 
arrange the votive offering for the god.” . 

A bitter smile played round Deepika’s 
lips as she said, “My dear, if you take me 
along to your spring festival it will turn 
into winter at once. I am fit priestess 
only for the god of death, not for the god 
of love.” 

What an answer to her eager invita- 
tion! Was this a joke? But it did not 
sound like one. “What is the matter with 
you, Deepika,’ asked Basantee. “Why 
do you talk so wildly ? You, the most 
fortunate woman of our land !” 

“J, the most fortunate!” almost 
shrieked Deepika. “Then look at this, what 
do you call her ?” She took up the picture 
from the ground and held it up before 
the astonished eyes of her friend. 

“Who is it? O, Isee, it is Indralekha, 
the dancing girl of the palace. And do 
youreally think that she is more fortu- 
nate? You must be crazy. Don’t you 
know what a priceless jewel you possess, 
that you talk so? Because money pours 
in upon het from every quarter, you think 
she is fortunate? I tell you she is the 
most wretched and unfortunate woman 
on earth P 

Deepika suddenly fung away the picture 
and burst into a storm of tears. She had 
been a queen and had peo a beggar, 
stillpeople called her for tunate ! e i 
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Basantee, too, wept in sympathy. She 
knew no cause of her friend’s grief; but 
to see Deepika, the most envied of women, 
-in this sad state was enough to make her 
tears fow. After a while she asked gently, 
“Won’t you tell me what has happened ?” 


Deepika brushed away her tears. Her 
proud nature felt the humiliation of having 
given way to her sorrow before another’s 
eyes. She forced a smile on her lips and 
said, “It is nothing at all, dear: I am 
unwell and nervous ; that’s all.” | 

But Basantee was not to be taken in so 
easily. “You can’t deceive me with such 
childish talk, my dear,” she said; “re- 
member, I, too, am a woman. What is 
the use of hiding it from me, don’t I feel 
equally with you? You are indeed un- 
fortunate, otherwise why should your 
‘husband, the best of men;-be led away 
from you by such a wretch !” . 

Deepika had nothing to say. After a 
while Basantee went on again: “But 
you must not give way so soon. We 
women have always to fight for our 
rights. Ihave a cousin who once was in 
the same predicament. But do you know, 
a disciple of the famous Kamandak gave 
her such a magic drug: that within three 
days the erring husband returned to his 
home. You know, they say that Kaman- 
dak can command even spirits and 
demons ‘and there is nothing impossible 
to him.” i 

Deepikā smiled bitterly at her words. 
God had forgotten her and she must now 
turn to demons for help. 

The fury of the storm was increasing, 
so Bāsantee departed in haste. Deepikā 
shut herself in as soon as her friend had 
gone and none of her maids ventured to 
call her. l 


The cold stormy wind entered in gusts. 


through the open window of her room. 
“The rain had not come down, the lower- 
4ng cloudladen sky looked like a sullen 
and angry face. The night was far advan- 
ced and silence reigned supreme every- 
where. But where was Supriya? She 
got up and went to the door of his room 
listening intently. There was no sound. 
She went to the studio. ʻA light shohe 
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a feeling of impending evil gnawing, at 
her heart. Do ae 

Supriya had fallen asleep on hi€Zseat, 
with the picture of Indralekha lying 


beside him. The eyes of Deepika flashed ` 


like a tigress robbed of hercubs. How 
had she remained blind so long, standing 
on the brink of ruin ? 

A fierce resolve gradually took shape in 
her mind. She would fight this she-devil 
with her own weapons. She came out 
of the room, without casting a look 
behind. The pallid face of Supriya in sleep 
looked like that of one already dead, but 
she had no tenderness for him then. In her 
heart hatred was reigning triumphant. 
What did she care for Supriya, the lover © 
of Indralekha ? 

She left the silent house, and went out 
in the howling storm, in the black depth 
of night. 


(3) 7 

The green woodland path had changed 
beyond recognition. The fury of the™~ 
storm had denuded it of all its sylvan 
grace and beauty. Fallen branches and 
trees had nearly choked it, great boulders | 
had crashed down from the mountain side 
upon it. The' forest was full of fearful 
sounds. There was not a single ray of 
light; only the intermittent flashes of 
lightning served to make these horrors _ 
visible. 

Through this fearful scene, a figure 
could be indistinctly seen speeding on its 
way. A flash of lightning revealed her 
more fully. She did not look like a 
human being, she seemed like the incarna- 
tion of the storm itself, rushing through 
the dark forest. Her eyes were fixed on 
the cave at the foot of the hill. The fire, . 
which was believed to be no earthly flame, 
still burned within. For the resident of- 
the cave was known as the close ally of 
the king of darkness. _ 

- Suddenly a snake glided over Deepika’s 
feet. She came to a stop, with a shriek of 
terror bursting from her lips. But she 
advanced again after a moment. Was 
this the time and place to give way to 
weak fears ? She was out for a fight with~ 


the god of Death. Like Savitri_she had 
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within. She entered with trembling steps, _ 
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come determined to gain back her dead 
love from the grasp of Death! Then how 
coffatear stop her? | l 
. Now she was at the door of the cave. 
‘Her feet were bleeding and her dress flutter-* 
ed in rags about her. An icy cold blast 
from within blew upon her trembling 
frame. . The fire within: burnt fitfully in a 
corner, but the rest of the cave was in 
‘darkness. She could see no one, but she 
felt countless invisible presences all around 
her. 
But no more of. vain: fears and looking- 
behinds. The face of ‘Indralekha flashed 
~ before her mental vision and lent strength 
to hér lagging steps. She almost ran inside 
the cave. | : 
Suddenly an unearthly voice sounded, 
“What do you want here, woman P” i 
Deepika looked up. A curtain of heavy 
black smoke hung before- the fire and 
sparks tore through it and flew all around. 
Some one was standing in the midst of. 
that -rain of fire drops, his two eyes burn- 
ing even more brightly than those ‘sparks, 
Deepika knew him to be. Kamandak, the 
friend-of the king of darkness. Again came 
the question, “What do you want ?” 
This time she answered. Her voice had 


no hint of tremor as she said, “I have been - 


deprived of all that I held dear; I want 
them-back from the thief.” — 
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ofthe cave. A voice came to her from 
within, “Return, you have got what you 


_ wanted.” 


Deepika felt mo tremor of joy in hery 
heart. On the other hand it felt heavy with 
foreboding. She began to walk- hurriedly 
back towards the town. a3 
= When she reached the outskirts of the 
town, ‘the rain had ceased and the moon- 
light burst out through rents in the 
black pall of clouds. She saw her home 
before her as silent as she had left it. 
With fast palpitating heart, -she somehow 
reached it and stumbled in through the 
open door. | 

All the inmates were asleep. Deepika 

sighed with relief, she did not feel strong 
enough as yet to stand before the gaze of 
her fellow-beings. Let her fate be decided 
first. - 
She slowly advanced to the door of 
Supriya’s studio. The moonlight streamed 
into the room through the open window 
and lying on the floor was Supriya, his 
face looking like a white lotus in the cold 
light. Was this really his face, so pale and 
deathlike ? ` f | : 
' She dragged herself somehow to his side 
and felldown there. She could not stand 
any more. Would he never open his eyes? 
The suspense nearly killed her. 

The chill air of early dawn suddenly 


blew through the room and Supriya opened _ 
his eyes at its -touch. Deepika’s face 4 
bending over him was the first thing that. 


. The cave suddenly resounded with de- 
moniac laughter. Then the same metallic 
voice spoke again: ‘So you want to steal 


acini | 


from the thief ? Come over here.” =| 

= Deepika went forward with firm steps. 
As she approached the fire, it seemed to 
her that the skeleton ofan arm suddenly 
shot forward. The next instant she felt 
bony fingers close round her throat. She 


fell fainting on the cold stone floor of the - 
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The rain dashing upon her face, brought 
Deepika back to consciousness. She sat 
‘up and found that she had been brought 
out ofthe cave and placed in the open. 
The darkness was as dense as ever, but 
the violence of the storm had abated 
- giving place to a heavy shower of rain. 






ood up and looked at the mouth 


met his sight. Her whole frame tingled 


‘in expectation of his glad recognition. 


But what was this? Why did Supriya: 
spring up with a cry of despair? Deepika 
stretched out her arms to support his 
trembling body, but he pushed her aside 
violently and cried out loudly, “Get out, 
get out of my sight. Even in my last. 
moment you cling like a vampire to me! 


Deepika, my darling Deepika, come, if only, 


for a single moment! I have no time lefi% 
to ask your forgiveness, but let me once 
more look upon your dear face I” 

-He sank down again on the floor. 


" Deepiki clung to him frantically and 


sobbed out aloud, “Don’t you know me 


dearest ? Iam Deepika.” k l 
With his remaining strength Supriya 


| 
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struggled out of her embrace, and shouted Deepikā sprang up shrieking wildly. A 
hoarsely, “O you she-devil! Do you think full-length mirror hung in front of her. As 
I do not recognise you? You are Indra- her gaze fell upon it, she saw gaefected — 
lekha, get out of my. sight. Deepikd on its clear surface, the bewite ing face 
come—” heexpired with her name onhis of Indralekha ! | 
lips. i 
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By Dr. SUDHINDRA BOSE, M.A., Ph.D. 
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O an Asian the European domination = be 
T of Asia is becoming increasingly i i | 

intolerable. In the larger interest of 
justice and humanity, it must come to an 
end. Meanwhile, the subject peoples of 
Asia will continue to writhe and suffer 
under the galling yoke of Europe until 
they are ready to stand by each other and 
make a common cause against European 
domination and aggression. At the present 
time, division rather than unity seems to 
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The Ceiling of the Throne Room of the 
Imperial Palace of Korea. 





be, however, the one striking mark of 
Asian polity. Europe’s main protection in 
her exploitation of Asia, remarks Mr, 
Arthur Brisbane, the dean of American 
journalists, “will always be the. bitter 
hatred that Asiatics* have for each other. 
The Chinese would rather killa Japanese ~ 
than anybody else. And the Japanesedo 
their human rabbit hunting in Korea.” 
The Imperial Throne of Korea in the Kengbock This human rabbit hunting 18 one of the 

g alace, before the Japanese desecrated it, ® saddest tragedies in the political history of 
bille T34%4—2 bi tll . 
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The Gateway to Kengbock Palace of Seoul, which is now being used by the Japanese as a factory. 


modern Asia. The Nipponese have robbed 
the independence of Korea, reduced its 
people to virtual slavery and introduced a 
system of Government which is nothing 
if not Prussian in its methods and in 


its severity. Sword—naked sword—has 
become the emblem of authority in Korea. 


Even Japanese male school teachers wear 
swords by their sides in the Korean class 
rooms. Korea has practically ceased to 
exist : its very name has been blotted out 
of the mapof Asia. Korea is to-day 
called by the Japanese, Cho-sen. 

Now Korea is a very ancient country. 
For the last forty centuries or more it had 


enjoyed independence, and its sovereignty 


was never seriously questioned by a foreign 
power. Koreans early reached a high 
stage of civilization. They developed their 
literature and art to a very remarkable 
degree. They were cultured, while Japan 
was but a group of islands inhabited by 
warring tribes. Moreover, it was through 
the instrumentality of Korea that Japan 
received its first elements of the civilization 
of continental Asia: the literature, art, and 


philosophy of Asia were introduced into 


i 


Japan not only by China but also by Korea. 
Buddhism was brought to Japan largely 
by the Korean priests. And Buddhism in 
Korea, notwithstanding the untiring 
Christian missionary propaganda to the 
contrary, is very much alive. Professor 
Frederic Starr of the University of Chicago 
in his Korean Buddhism, published in 1918, 
tells how the rising tide of nationalism in 
Korea has infused new life into the Korean 
national religion, which is Buddhism. In 
the capital city of Korea, Seoul, there is a 
theological seminary of Buddhism. For 
the last six or seven years there has been 
conducted a magazine in the interests of 
the religion of Gautama Buddha. The 
editor of this periodical, it is noteworthy, 
is the son of a Presbyterian Church elder 


and was educated in Roman Catholic 
Schools. 


JAPANESE SEIZURE OF KOREA. 


Korea lies prostrate to-day at the feet of 
the Japanese who sneeringly writes of the 
Korean civilization between inverted com- 
mas. The first step toward the seizure 
of Korea was taken during the Russo- 
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Japanese war. In 1904 Korea was per- 
suaded to accept the position of ‘‘benevo- 
lent neutrality,” and allow the Japanese 
soldiers to go through her territory to the 
Manchurian battlefields against Russia. 
A year later a protocol signed by Japan 
and Korea provided that (article 1) “the 
Government of Japan will have 
control and direction of the external rela- 
tions and affairs of Korea.” This was 
a plain notice to the world that the 
sovereignty of Korea was soon to be 
extinguished, and that the country was 
on the point of being swallowed by the 
Japanese. 
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A Korean Governor of a Korean Province 
-. under her independent regime. ° 





The Upper-Classes of Korea, 


Another convention signed between the 
two countries on July 24, 1907, tells its 


own story. It is as follows : 


I. The Government of Korea shall follow the 
guidance of the Resident-General. in effecting 
administrative reforms. 

II. All the laws to be enacted and all impor- 
tant administrative measures to be under- 
taken by the Korean Government shall pro- 
viously receive the consent and approval of the 
Resident-General. i 

III. Distinction shall be observed between 
the administration of justice by the Govern: 
ment of Korea and the business of ordinary 
administration. 

IV. The appointment and dismissal of high 
officials of Korea shall be at the pleasure of the 
Resident-General. 

V. The Government pf Korea shall appoint 
to the Government offices of Korea any Jap- 
anese the Resident-General may recommend. 

VI. The Government of Korea s engage 
no foreigner without the consent Of the Resi- 
dent-General. 


From this last treaty to the complete 
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A Korean Woman Writing. 


absorption of Korea was but a short step. 
Yet in 1908 the Japanese Resident-General, 
Prince Ito, publicly announced that Japan 
had no intention whatever of annexing 
Korea. Finally, on August 22, 1910, the 
Japanese parliament, as if by way of 
illustrating how Japan keeps her public 
pledges, decreed Korea annexed to the 
dominions of the Japanese Emperor ! 


IRON RULE OF JAPAN. 
Koreans are now under the iron heel 


_ of the Japanese Governor-General— 


Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die. 
In Korean courts there are apparently 


‘two standards of justice. A Japanese may 


commit an offence and his punishment 
will be but a few days in jail, but for the 
same offence a Korean is likely to be hang- 
ed. Again, a Korean may be swindled by a 
Japanese and he mray never succeed in 
bringing his case before a court. And 
even if he does, there is little chance of his 
getting impartial justice in court presided 
over by a Japanese whose sympathies are 
for his own nationals. 


Repression and suppression are the order 
of day and night. To quote Mr. J. E. 
Moore, a student of Korean affairs : 

“No gatherings of any kind, social or other- 
wise, where more than five people are to be 
present, can be held without special permits. 
Practically all Korean publications are suppress- 
ed. A Korean who dares to breathe ideas which 
show independence of thought or initiative is 


courting a dark fate, and no Korean may hope 
to hold high office.” 


The Koreans are totally disarmed. 
They are not allowed to carry firearms of 
any kind. There may be only one kitchen- 
knife for each three families and that 
must hang, when not in actual use, in 
plain sight of the Japanese police. 

The militaristic autocratic government 
of Japan has also inaugurated in Korea a 
rigid spy system. In describing this sys- 
tem, an unimpeachable American eye-wit- 
ness has this to say :— 

“Everyone must be registered and is given a 
number, which is known to the police. Every 
time he leaves his village or town he must regis- 
ter at the police-station and state fully the 
business he intends to transact and his destina- 
tion. The policeman phones to this place and 
if his actions are in any way at variancg with 
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The Tomb of the First King of Korea. 
Mark the helmet of the stone figure standing on the left. 


his report, he is liable to arrest and mistreat- 
ment. A strict classification is kept on the basis 
of a man’s education, influence, position, ete. 
As soon as a man begins to show ability or 
qualities of leadership, he is put in class ‘a’, 
detectives are set on his trail, and from thence- 
forth he becomes a marked man, hounded 
wherever he goes. Even children are watched 
or bribed for information. Ifa man escapes the 
country, his number is traced, his family or rela- 
tives arrested and perchance tortured until they 
reveal his whereabouts. A man is likely to dis- 
appear any day and perhaps not be heard of 
again. Itisa very efficient Prussianism which 
thus aims to crush the spirit of a people. 


Education in Korea, as in India, is 
under the strict control of the govern- 
ment. Most of the higher institutions 
of learning, which flourished in Korea 
before she lost her independence, have been 
abolished by the Japanese Government. 
A great source of Korea’s pride is her 


®hational language, which has an alphabet 


of its own. It consists of twenty-five let- 
ters—fourteen consonants and eleven vow- 
els. The Korean language, which is dis- 
tinct from both Chinese and Japanese, is 
simple and easy to learn. Now the 
Japanege government in Korea, like thie 


former German government in Poland, 
has forbidden the use of the native langu- 
age in schools. Korean pupils are taught 
the Japanese language, which has been 
designated as “the national language” 
of Korea. Almost the only text books in 
Korean schools are those which are 
published in Japan and which have the 
sanction of the government. European 
and American histories have been excluded 
from school studies, while Japanese history 
has taken the place of Korean. The 
object of teaching Japanese history seems 
to be to instill into the minds of the 
young Koreans the belief that they are 
members of an inferior race and that the 
Japanese are of the superior. 

An outstanding feature of the Japanese 
policy is to destroy the national conscious- 
ness, is to undermine the public morali 
of Korea. Here is a flash-light of the 
Korean condition given’ by an authority 
on Korea : on 

“Shortly after annexation the Japaneg go Fern- 
ment permitted Japanese agents to travel 
the country selling morphia and developing the 
morphine habit among the Koreans. Then 
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The relic of an ancient Korean Observatory, at Kyong-chyu, Constructed in about 500 A.C. 


came the prostitutes. Today there are thou- 
sands of prostitutes brot over from Japan, 
who are innoculating Korean society with those 
terrible evils of social vice for which Japan as a 
race is almost proverbial. There are the public 
baths which the Japanese have instituted, where 
bathing is promiscuous. To Korean modesty 
and Korean standards of virtue this is a serious 
menace and will have on the growing generation 
far-reaching consequences. Between prostitution, 
public baths and gambling old Korean ideals 
stand in great peril.” 


BUSINESS CONQUEST. 


_ Japanese claim much credit, and are 
‘doubtless entitled to some, for many 
improvements they have introduced into 
Korea. From the elaborate reports of the 
Japanese government one learns that a 
postal system has been inaugurated, tele- 
gragh and telephone lines established, 
highways improved, and railroads are 
being constructed. These are not, how- 
ever, theonly form of enterprise in which 
the Japatiese are engaged in Korea. They 
have in the propaganda reports and li- 
tepatuge drawn a veil of secrecy over their 
greedy exploitation which reaches many 
phases of the Korean life. The Japanese, 
for instance, own afid control nearly every 


economic resource of importance in Korea. 
Before a Korean can enter into any enter- 
prise, he must just obtain a permit from 
the government. The application, under 
one pretext or another, is neatly pigeon- 
holed until in due course a Japanese also 
files an application ; then, presto, the per- 
mit goes to the latter ! A Korean, to give 
an illustration, may have found a body of 
ore and is desirous of working it ; but he 
must first make his application for a 
government permit. His request remains 
on file until a native Japanese happens 
along and puts in an application for the 
same thing, then the permit in some mys- 
terious way finds its way to the Jap. 

During the last European war, I heard 
an American speaker say at a public 
meeting, ‘“Everythig that is damnable is 
made in Germany. If you turn hell up 
side down, you will find on its botto 
this label : ‘Made-in-Germany’.”’ In Korea 
practically everything has this imprint : 
“Made-in-Japan.” A discriminating writer 
in a recent issue of World Outlook re- 
marks: 


“The visitor from the west is told how Japan 
hæ increased the trade and commerce of Korea, 
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The Pagoda-Park, Seoul. 


but he is not informed that seventy-five per_cent 
of all Korea’s import and export trade is carried 
on by the Japanese, and the Koreans have not 
the slightest chance to compete with the Japa- 
nese in the subsidized Japanese commercial 
companies. The visitor from the west will not 
be told that the Oriental Development Company, 
a purely Japanese and semi-official concern, 
bought up all the rice fields in the higher land 
levels and cut off the water’ from the fields 
below, owned by Koreans, thus compelling them 
to sell their holdings to their rival at ruinous 
‘prices.”’ 

Although not admitted in offical reports, 
it is nevertheless a fact that Korea is 
tuled for the benefit of the Japanese rather 
than of the Korean. The profits of trade 
and commerce, while draining the resources 
of Korea, go to make the Japanese pockets 
heavy with Korean gold. Under the cir- 
cumstances all talk of Korean prosperity 
is a bit ludicrous. Land-holding regula- 
#tions, emigration laws, and administrative 
measures which affect the vital well-being 
of the Korean people are enacted with 
special reference to the Japanese interests 
as against the Korean. Inshort, itis a 
terrible economic exploitation, a dire 
industxial serfdom, which confronts Korea. 


THE FUTURE. 

Itis perhaps true that Japan is simply 
doing in Korea what any European imperi- 
alistic nation would have done, had it 
succeded in planting its feet in that land. 
Japan is a precocious baby disciple of 
Europe. True enough. But—can two 
wrongs make one right ? Can the robbery 
of Europe justify the robbery of Japan? 
Morevoer, if Japan aspires to the leader- 
ship of Asia, the Nipponese statesmen 
must abandon their policy of ruling Korea 
by force. In March 1919, Koreans pro-_ 
claimed their. country a republic. Korea, 
which is more than one half as large as 
Japan proper, is now seething with deep 
unrest, profourid discontent. The Koreans 
being disarmed, are offering passive resist- 
ance to the Japanese government at 
every step. And the Japanese, in order 
to crush the Korean oppos 
inflicting upon the Korean 
most frightful tortures. The 
among others, stich cruel barba 
pulling out-finger and -toe nails, 
ing out nerves, and ang the live? 7 
with red hot irons. ing has, however, _ 
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The Pagoda-Park, Seoul. 
The Marble Pagoda in the foreground was built in 1460. 


succeeded in breaking up the passive 
revolutionary movement. Japan, almost 
driven to despair, is to-day promising 
“reforms” in order to conciliate the 
Korean leaders ;but Japan has no intention 
whatever of giving independence to Korea. 
The Sun Rise Empire is not even repentant 
for the many crimes committed in the sub- 
jugated country. There appears to bea 
parallel in one respect between the Japanese 
policy in Korea and the underlying English 
policy in India. The government of the mi- 
kado is occasionally administering rebuke 


to some of the participants in Korean out- 


rages just as the government of the vice- 
roy is doing to a few guilty of the bloody 
Amritasar massacre, for ‘“‘exceeding’’, in 
the naive language of the London Daily 
Herald, their “ration of frightfulness.”” But 
neither in Korea nor in India is there any 
condemnation by the responsible 
authorities of the frightfulness itself. And 

act is that new Amritasars could not 
avoided by simply dismissing a Dyer or 
O Dyer as a scapegoat, a stage villain. 
Such “occurences” —it is Mr. Montagu’s 
own pretty word—will happen again 










and again so long as there is no radical 
change in the policy. The Japanese rule in 
Korea and the English rule in India have 
been and are based upon the sword of the 
ruler, the bayonets of a foreign army, 
rather than the consent of the ruled. The 
so-called reforms have for their subtle 
purpose the. misleading of a large 
number of critics and thus divert atten- 
tion’ from fundamental political and 
economic issues. At bottom the policy of 
the autocratic government in the two coun- 
tries remains practically the same : depre- 
ciate a few individual acts of what general 
Dyer calls “bad judgment”, but justify the 
policy of using force brutally, mercilessly, 
and without stint. “There can be no half- 
way house,” points out The Freeman of 
New York, “between government by con- 
sent and government by co-ercion. Small 
doses of force will irritate, while large doses¥ 
may at least repress. That, indeed, was 
precisely what happened in the Punjab.” 
The Japanese government in Korea will, 
therefore, remain fully armed with every 
means of suppression, oppression, and 
tysanny. In spite of the angry pracession 
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of protests, in spite of the promised reforms, 
the Japanese government will continue to 
be a government by frightfulness by Dyer- 
ism. But since the spirit of nationalism 
and of independence has blazed forth the 


world over, how, can Korea be held in 
permanent subjection to Japan? How 
long will one Asian country persist in 
betraying another? The answer is° on 
the lap of the gods, 








HOW THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY ENSNARED THE PEISHWA 


AJEE RAO neither possessed administrative 
B capacity for civil government, nor pluck 
and courage for military affairs, by virtue 

of which the earlier Peishwas had succeeded in 


extending the Maratha power in all directions. 


of India. He was not even a statesman like 
Nana Fadnavis, Lacking in all the qualities 
which ought to be possessed by a man in the 
important situation of the .Peishwa, after the 
death of Nana, he eagerly listened to the advice 
of the interested intriguers and conspirators. 
He did not repose confidence in any one. Always 
distrustful of every one about him, he proved 
to be a fitful tool in the hands of the Europeans 
for the destruction of the independence of the 
Marathas. \ 

Both the Nizam and Tippoo Sultan used to 
pay Chouth to the Marathas. When the former 
concluded the treaty of Subsidiary Alliance with 


the Company, and the latter was slain by. 
troops led by European officers, the Marathas: 


asked for their Chouths from the Europeans, 
as they had to settle all foreign affairs on behalf 
ofthe Nizam and of the successor of Tippoo. 
This question of Chouth formed a strong point 
in all discussions which Nana Fadnavis carried 
on with the Governor-General. But Nana died 
and the Europeans refused to settle this matter 
on behalf of their allies. Under the circums- 
tances, the Peishwa would have been fully 
justified in holding no communication with the 
Europeans. But Bajee Rao inherited the weak- 
ness of his father Raghaoba. He liked to dally 
and coquet with them. Instead of looking on 
the Europeans as enemies of his nation, he 


treated them as the friends and even would. have 
hugged them to his breast, had he been permit- 


ted to do so during the life-time of Nana Fadna- 
vis or the ascendancy of Scindhia in Poona 
affairs. A 

As has beèn stated before, Bajee Rao owed 
his elevation to the Peishwa’s musnud to the 
help accorded to him by Dowlat Rao Scindhia. 
The latter, therefore, naturally expected that in 
all important state affairs, Bajee Rao should 
consult him. A feeling of gratitude should have 
dictated Bajee Rao to do so. But like Franken- 
stein of the fable, Dowlat Rao Scindhia had 
brought into existence a creature who alti- 
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mately brought about his ruin. It is probable 
that the Europeans seized every opportunity to 
poison the mind of Bajee Rao against Scindhia. 
With his characteristic short-sightedness, he 
was intriguing with the Europeans to throw 
off what he supposed to be the galling yoke, 
and become independent, of Scindhia. In all 
these intrigues he was encouraged by the 
Europeans. Dowlat Rao Scindhia at first did 
not pay any attention to these intrigues. 

But he had every reason to be indignant 
when without his knowledge, the Peishwa 
granted the permission to the British Govern- 
ment of sending troops into the Maratha 
territory for the pursuit of Dhoondhia Waugh. 
The rise of this free-booter, Dhoondhia, need not 
detain us, for this has no connection with our 
history. After ‘the fall of Seringapatam, - 
Dhoondhia, who had been the prisoner of Tippoo, 
made his escape from Seringapatam, and 
succeeded in gaining around him many adherents 
of malcontents and freebooters. With these 
men, he plundered in the dominions of the late 
Tippoo Sultan. It was necessary that the 
Company should do something to protect 
the lives and properties of their new sub- 
jects. A large force under Colonel {but now 
Major-General ) the Honorable Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was sent to pursue Dhoondhia. The 
marauder escaped into the territories of the 
Marathas. The British Government made 
application to the Peishwa, and obtained per- 
mission to ‘pursue and destroy Dhoondhia. It 
was the grant of this permission which justly 
exasperated Scindhia. Dowlat Rao possessed a 
sound knowledge of military tactics, which 
Bajee Rao sadly lacked. Besides, it appears 
that as a statesman he was tar superior to his 
uncle, Madhoji. The Peishwa committed a 
suicidal mistake by permitting the British to 
send troops into the Maratha territory. These 
troops were under the command of Sir Aurthur 
Wellesley. He entered the Maratha territory, 
and pursued and slew Dhoondhia Waugh. He 
did much more. He espied out the strategical 
positions and weaknesses of the dominions of 
the Marathas. This knowledge stodd him in 
good stead in allhis wars with the Marathas, 
and his subsequent: successful career is mainly 
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to be attributed to his gaining the knowledge 
of the country of the Marathas. After his 


return, he wrote a “Memorandum upon. the » 


, operations of the Maratha territory.” ` The 
opening words of the Memorandum were 
ominous, for these do not show the gratitude 


of the British for the favor they had received at ` 


the hands of the Marathas. 
begins :— | 
“As before long we may look to war with 
the Marathas; it is proper to consider the meaus 
of carrying it on. The-experience which has 
been acquired inthe late contest with' Dhoondhia 
Waugh, of the seasons, the nature of the country, 
its roads, its produce, and its means of defence, 
will be of use in pointing them out. I shall de- 
tail my observations upon each of these points 
for the benefit of those in whose hands may be 
placed the conduct of the operations of the army 
in case of such a war, as I have supposed we 
may expect.” 
Then he goes on to detail his observations, 
por it is not necessary to refer to in this 
place, l - 

As said before, Scindhia was much dissatisfied 
with the conduct of Bajee Rao. He was afraid 
lest Bajee Rao should commit other blunders by 
courting the friendship of the British. Grant 
Duff writes =" ° a 

“Fearing that Bajee Rao intended to fly, he 
(Dowlat Rao Scindhia) for sometimes kept a 
guard over his palace. The Peishwa found that 
his condition was by no means improved by the 


This Memorandum 


~ 


death of Nana Furnawees, and from the situa- 


tion in which he was so long placed we cannot 
be surprised that his natural disposition to 
intrigue should have becomeincurably habitual.” 

The Marathas had, a quarter ofa century 
before, been plunged into the war with the 
English, by the flight of Raghoba. Therefore 
Dowlat Rao was fully justified in keeping a 
guard over the Peishwa’s palace. But, unfor- 
tunately, Scindhia did not go far enough. He 
adopted half measures. He should not have 
serupled in dethroning and imprisoning, or if 
need be, executing the Peishwa. This would 
have perhaps saved the Marathas from losing 
their independence. But like Frankenstein : of 
the fable he spared the Peishwa who brought 
all the miseries and foreign rule in the Maha- 
rashtra. l 

Bajee Rao was intriguing with the British. 
But Scindhia’s influence at Poona prevented the 
Peishwa’s intrigue -bearing any fruit. The 
Resident at Poona, Col. Palmer, it seems, was 
not so clever as Captain Kirkpatrick of Hyder- 
abad. From his stayin Poona, he was unable 
to gain any advantages for the British. So 
Colonel the Honorable Arthur Wellesley wrote 
to Major Munro (afterwards Sir Thomas 
Munro) gn 20th August, 1800 :—~ 


“Scindhia’s influence at Poona is too great 
for us ; and I see plainly, that if Colonel Palmer 
femains there we shall not be able to curb him 
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without going to war. There was never such 
an opportuuity for it as the present moment ; 
and probably by bringing forward, and estab- 
lishing in their ancient possessions, the Bhow’s 
family under our protection, we should counter- 
balance Sindia.” * - 


* tis probable that Bajee Rao, when he granted 


- the permission to the British Government of sending 


troops into the Maratha territory, contemplated an 
alliance with the English, and also flight from Poona, 
to become independent of Scindhia, In these views, 
he was probably encouraged by the British Resident. 
Captain Grant Duff writes :-—~ , 

“He ( Bajee Rao ) was, however, conscious of his 
own unpopularity as’ a son of Raghoba. He was 
anxious to, .keep well with the British Government, 
and really. had a partiality for the English.” 

The force under Colonel Wellesley sent into 
Maratha territory to pursue Dhoondhia, would seem 
to have been designed for marchiing on to Poona, 
in the same manner, asthe force from Madras was 
sent to Hyderabad to overawe and disband Ray- 
mond’s corps. This is borne out by the Marquis 
Wellesley’s letter to the Right Honorable Lord 
Clive dated Fort William, August 23rd, 1800, in 
which he wrote :— 


“My latest advices from Colonel Palmer indicate ` 


an approaching crisis of a nature which may demand 
our speedy and active interference in support of the 
just authority ofthe Peishwa. It is -probable that I 
may receive an early and urgent application for 
that purpose from the Peishwa himself. In-such an 
event, it may become necessary for a large propor- 
tion of the troops under the command of Colonel 
Wellesley to proceed (in concert with those of 
the Nizam, and with a detachment from Bombay ) 
towards Poona. The intermediate motions of Colonel 
Wellesley must be guided with a view to this probable 
contingency.” á l 

. “The necessity of guarding against the revival 
of ‘Dhoodhia’s rebellion, and against the possibility 
of other-commotions on the frontier, render it advis- 
able that Colonel Wellesley should continue to occupy 
the Maratha territory, and to hold several posts from 
which he has expelled Dhoondhia’s forces until all 
reasonable apprehensions of ‘further disturbances shall 
have been removed. In either of two possible events, 
it would be wise and just to proceed still further ~~ 
first, the flight of Bajee Rao from Poona; second, 
the ‘seizure of His Highness’s person by Doulat Rao 
Sindhia. In either ofcthese cases Colonel Wellesley’s 
within the Maratha frontier, 
would facilitate his advance towards Poona...,... 

“I, therefore, request your -Lordship to inform 
Colonel Wellesley, without delay, that on his receiving 
authentic and unquestionable intelligence either of 
the flight or imprisonment of Baji Rao ( unless some 
obstacle should “exist from the position of Dhoondhia 


or some other force) the British army is directed arid : 


authorized to take-immediate possession, in the name, 
and on the behalt, of the Peishwa ofall the country 
as far asthe bank of the Kistna. Colonel Wellesley 
will also summon, in the name of the Peishwa, such 
forts and strong places within the limits described 
as it shall be judged expedient for the British, troops 
TO OCCUPY... caccreereee sa one 

“af Colonel Wellesley should engage in thes opera- 
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Every one seems to have been dissatisfied 
with Colonel Palmer because he could not force 
the scheme of Subsidiary Alliance on the 
Peishwa. It was, therefore, considered necessary 
to replace him, The Marquess Wellesley’s choice 
naturally fell on Colonel Kirkpatrick. That 
officer made the acquaintance of the Governor- 
General at the Cape. He was the real 
author of the scheme of Subsidiary Alliance. 
It was his brother Captain Kirkpatrick who 
succeeded in carrying it out in a masterly 
manner in the Nizam’s dominions. What the 
younger brother did so very admirably, the 
elder was bound to do more excellently. But 
Colonel Kirkpatrick’s ill-health obliged him to 
leave India for England. The next. choice of the 
Marquess Wellesley fell on Colonel Close. It is 
probable that Colonel the Honorable Arthur 
Wellesley had a hand in the appointment of 
Colonel Close to the office of the Resident at 
Poona, Colonel Close .was the right hand 
man of Arthur Wellesley in the settlement of 
the Mysore territory, as he was on that com- 
mission appointed by the Governor-General for 
that purpose, and subsequently he acted in the 
capacity of Resident- at Seringapatam. Arthur 
Wellesley naturally reposed every confidence in 
Col. Barry Close to take advantage of the 
‘opportunity’ to ‘curb’ Scindhia. It was thus 
that Col. Barry Close succeeded Colonel Palmer 
as Resident of Poona. _ 

But it would be a-mistake to suppose that 
Colonel Palmer had not tried his best to bring 
the Peishwa under the scheme of Subsidiary 
Alliance. He had carried on the intrigue with 
the Peishwa to such a length, as there was every 
prospect: of success, had he remained a few 
months longer at Poona. Mr. Mill writes :— 


“A few days before the arrival of Colonel 
Close, the Peishwa had communicated to Colo- 
nel Palmer, his predecessor, his consent to sub- 
sidize a permanent force of ‘the Company’s 
infantry, to the extent of six battalions with the 
corresponding artillery, as the Governor-General 
had proposed; and to assign territory in 
Hindustan, producing twenty-five lacks of 
rupees annual revenue: but that the troops 
shall be retained within the Company’s domi- 
nions at all times, except when Peishwa should 
require their actual services. There was still a 
great distance between the compliance of the 
Peishwa, and. the’ Governor-General’s demands. 


tions described and authorized in the foregoing para- 
graph, he will take care to satisfy the inhabitants of 
the -country that the British Government entertain no 
other view in them than the restoration ‘of the Peishwa’s 
lawful authority.” 

= But both the Marquess Wellesley and his brother 
Colonel Wellesley were disappointed. In their opinion 
it was Colonel Palmer, who was to blame for not 
bringing about such a state of affairs in Poona, 
which would have necessitated the march of British 
troops en the capital of the Peishwa’s dothinions. * 


T am to-have my last private audience,’ says 
Colonel Palmer, ‘this evening, when I will make 
a final effort to convince his Highness of the 
lasting security, power, and prosperity,’ (such 


. was the language which the Governor-General 


and his agents held even to one another to their 
Scheme for reducing to dependence the Princes 
of Hindustan) ‘which he will derive from embrac- 
ing your Lordship’s proposals ; though I appre- 


hend, that nothing short of imminent and 


certain destruction will induce him to make 
cessions, which-militate with his deep-rooted 
jealousy and prejudices’ (so the aversion to a 
final renunciation ofall independent power was 
coolly denominated ); ‘of which he thinks’, 
continues the despatch, ‘that he had already 
made extraordinary sacrifices.” 

' The Governor-General had meditated attack- 
ing Scindhia when he went to Madras to fight 
Tippoo Sultan. But as yet he did not think . 
that the time had arrived to attack Scindhia. 
So he opened negotiations with him and tried 
to force on him the scheme of Subsidiary 
Alliance. Ona previous page it has been said 
that Colonel Collins had been sent as Resident 
to Scindhia. But in December 1801, he was 
directed to repair to the Camp of Dowlat 
Rao Scindhia, for the declared purpose of rob- 
bing that prince of his independence. 

According to Lord Mornington, a defensive 
alliance with any one of the Maratha princes 
would produce one of two effects. Mr. Mill 
writes :—- | 

“Fither it would compel them to give up 
their military power, in imitation ofthe state 
which had submitted to that stipulation; or 
it would place them ‘in a. dependent and 
subordinate condition,’ a condition in which 
‘all their ambitious views, and aggressive 
designs, would be controlled.’ ‘It may rea- 
sonably,’ says the Governor-General, ‘be ex- 
pected, that the success of a negotiation, for 
that purpose, with Dowlat Rao Scindhia, will 
materially promote the complete accomplish- 
ment of His Excellency’s views, by inducing 


‘the other Maratha powers to concur in thé 


proposed atrangement with a view to avoid 
the dependent and subordinate condition to 
which they must be reduced, by their exclusion 
from an alliance, of which the. operation with 
respect to them, must be, to control all ambi- — 
tious views. and aggressive designs on their 
part, without affording to those powers the 
benefits of the general guarantee The doctrine 
of the Governor-General, therefore, was, that, 
in this manner, every one of the Maratha States 
would become. dependent upon the English 
Government ; those who accepted the alliance, | 
by the alliance; those who did not accept it, by 
being deprived of it; the same happy eifect, in 
two opposite.cases, by the same ingenious com- 
bination of means.” 


- But Scindhia was not going to fall in with 


the “views of the scheming Governor-General; 
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Colonel Collins was disappointed. Mr. Mill 
writes :— 


“Tt was the wish of the British Negotiator, 
who joined the Camp of Sindhia on the 20th 
February, 1802, to draw from that chieftain a 
declaration of a desire for British assistance 3 
and afterwards to present the scheme of the 
Governor-General as the condition on which’ 
that advantage might be obtained. Sindhia, 
however, would not admit that he had any 
other motive for desiring the presence of a 
British Resident, than to cement the friend- 
ship which already subsisted between him and 
the British Government; and to possess a 
more immediate channel of communication: 
especially, ‘as he was guarantee to the treaty 
between the English Government and the 
Peishwa,’ in this expression, exhibiting even 
at this early period, his jealousy with respect 
to the negotiation, which was now carrying 
on at Poonah, for superseding the existing 
treaty with the Peishwa, by a treaty upon the 
Governor-General’s favorite system, called ‘the 
system of defensive alliance, and mutual 
guarantee.’ ” ` ; 

Of his failure, the Resident wrote to the 
Governor-General that 

“Sindhia was anxiously desirous to preserve 
the relations of friendship at that time 
subsisting between him and the English 
Government. At the same time, I consider it 
my indispensable duty to apprize your excellency 
that Iam firmly persuaded he feels no incli- 
nation whatever to improve those relations.” 

Referring to this language of Colonel Collins, 
Mr. Mill writes :-— 

“In other words, he ( Scindhia ) was -not: 
yet brought so low,-as willingly to descend 
into that situation in which a participation in 
the ‘system of defensive alliance and mutual 
guarantee’ would of necessity place him.” 

Colonel Collins strongly recommended to 
the Governor-General to induce the Peishwa to 
enter into this system of alliance. He wrote :— 
~ “Were the Peishwa to accept the aid ofa 
subsidiary force from our, government, I shall, 
in this event, entertain strong hopes, that 
Sindhia, apprehensive lest the authority of the 
head ofthe Maratha Empire might be exerted 
against himself, would solicit as a favour to 
be admitted to the benefit of the treaty of 
general defensive alliance.” 

The motive of Scindhia’s not accepting the 
Governor-General’s propositions was rightly 
stated by him. He wrote :— ` 

“It must likewise be considered, that, how- 
ever much it may be to the- interest of the 
Peishwa to engage in the defensive alliance, 
with a view to the restoration of the due 
exercise of his authority, as head of the 
Maratha Empire; yet that Sinditia is by no 
means in a similar predicament. On the con- 
trary, as the Maharaja ( Sindhia ), iby the 
real superiority of his power, is now enabled to 
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intimidate Bajee Rao into concessions suitable 
to his purposes, he is apparently urged, by 
principles of self-interest not only to decline 
becoming a party -himself in the treaty, but 
moreover to exert “his utmost influence, in 
order to prevent the Peishwa from entering 
into engagements which, if carried to, the 
extent originally proposed, would completely 
render him alike independent of Sindhia, and 
of every other chieftain of the Maratha State.” 

So it was decided that the Peishwa should 
be the victim. Colonel Barry Close was trying 
his best to effect this. The Peishwa, in common 
with all the other native rulers of India, 
knew that the Europeans were prostituting 
their military strength. It used to be the 
practice with the princes of India to hire the 
European soldiers to fight their battles. The 
Europeans were mercenaries of the worst type 
and they rose to power because they were 
mercenaries. The Peishwa wanted to treat 
them as mercenaries, but the Marquess Wellesley, 
perhaps judging from his own domestic ex- 
perience, thought that no other process in 
bringing under control an Indian prince could 
be followed than that of placing him at the 
mercy of mercenaries. 

The ruin of the Indian princes would not 
be very far off, they being obliged to keep, 
instead of their own army, mercenary British 
officers and men who had prostituted their 
military skill and strength. Itis idle to expect 
mercenaries to be faithful soldiers. The Peishwa 
wanted to keep the European officers and men 
outside his dominions, because he knew of their 
intriguing and faithlesscharacter. The Marquess 
Wellesley, it appears, was willing to agree to 
this. Mr. N. B. Edmistone, Secretry to Govern- 
ment, wrote a secret letter on 23rd June, 1802, 
to Lt.-Colonel Close, Resident at Poona. In this 
occur the following significant passages :— 


“The measure of subsidizing a British force, 


even under the limitations which the Peishwa. . 


has annexed to that proposal, must immediately 
place him in some degree in a state of dependence’ 
upon the British power,......The dependence of a 
state of any degree upon the power of another 
naturally tends to inctease. A sense of security 
‘derived from the support of a foreign power, 
produces a relaxation of vigilance.and caution. 
Augmenting the dependence of the Peishwa on 
the British power under the operation of the 
proposed sa ns baer ob would be accelerated by 
the effect which those engagements would pro- 
duce of detaching the state of Poonah from the 
other members of the Maratha Empire.” 

He rightly argued that . 4 ae 

“the conclusion of such engagements with the 
Peishwa would preclude the practicability 
of general confederacy among the Maratha 
States,...... This separate connection with one 
of the branches of the Maratha Empire would 
not.only contribuite to our security, but would 
tend to produce a crisis of affairs which may 
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compel the remaining states of the empire to 
accede to the alliance.” aa 

It was to reduce the Marathas to the position 
of dependence on the British’ that the Marquess 
Wellesley withdrew his resignation tendered to 
the Directors of the East India Company of his 
office as Governor-General of India, and stayed 
in that country. He knew that the seed which he 
had sown of his machinations was soon to bear’ 
fruit and so he changed his mind as to his 
returning to his country. It would have been 
fortunate for the Marathas, had he never set his 
foot on Indian soil or not changed his mind 
regarding his resignation of ‘ the Governor- 
Generalship of India. But on the 24th December, 
1802, he wrote to the Honourable Court of 
Directors :— i 


“I received with great satisfaction the 
notification of your appointment of Mr. Barlow 
to take charge of this government in the event 
of my death, resignation, or departure from India 
and I shall accordingly have~considered myself 


- to be authorized to embark for England in the 


approaching month of January, if an important 
crisis had uot arisen in the state of political 
affairs in India since 13th of March, 1802. 

“The recent distractions in the Maratha em- 
pire have occasioned a combination of the utniost 
importance to the stability of the British power. 
In my judgment, the confusion now prevailing 


among the Maratha powers, cannot terminate in. 


any event unfavourable tothe security of the 
Honourble Company or of its allies. But I can 
not behold, without considerable solicitude, a 
conjuncture of affairs which appear to present 
the utmost advantageous opportunity that has 
ever occurred, of improving the British interests 
in that quarter on solid and durable founda- 
tions.” 

Ofcourse, the Marquess Wellesley does not 
say anything about the authors of the distrac- 
tions in the Maratha empire, but if we bear in 
mind certain facts or circumstances it will not be 
a great strain on the intellect to understand 
that the English were pulling the strings which 
wrought the distractions and confusion among 
the Marathas. In‘a half-hearted manner, the 
Peishwa was seeking the alliarice of the British. 
He fully knew what dependence on them meant. 
His close association with Nana Fadnavis for a 
large number of years had taught him exactly 
what Mr. Elphinstone wrote to Col. Barry 
Close that “the dependence of state in any 
degree upon the power of another naturally 
tends to increase.” He had also before his eyes 
the object lesson of the treatment meted out to 
the Nizam by his European friends and allies. 
The Nizam, as the price for his alliance with the 
latter, was obliged to grant them in 1798, a 
portion of his dominions. But the treaty of 
1798 was annulled and in 1800 a new one was 
substituted, by which he was again obliged to 
part with a very large portion of his territgries. 
In both the wars against Tippoo, viz., those of 


i 


1792 and 1799, the Nizam had assisted the 
British with men and money. He was allowed 
to participate in the conquered territories. 
But for his alliance with the Europeans, the 
Nizam was deprived by them of all his acquired 
territories, and the boundaries of his dominions 
in 1800 were not even those he had in 1790 A.C. 
Besides, he was deprived of his independence 
and was virtually a prisoner in the hands of the 
Company. Seeing the fate of the Nizam, it is 
not surprising to understand the half-hearted 
manner in which the Peishwa was courting the 
friendship of the British. 

In his last official despatch to the Governor- 
General, Colonel Palmer, the Resident. at 
Poona, had written :~ 

“I apprehend, that nothing short of immi- 
nent and certain destruction will induce him 
(the Peishwa) to make concessions, which 
militate with his deep-rooted jealousy and 
prejudices.”’ 

That is to say, the Peishwa was not willing 
to permit the pythonic embrace of the Euro- 
peans unless as a last resource he was compelled 
to choose between the devil and the deep sea. 

It was necessary, therefore, that something 
should be done to make the Peishwa apprehend 
his “imminent and certain destruction’. To 
understand how this was done, one has to 
advert to the fugitive Holkar brothers, 

Scindhia had defeated the Holkars, of whom 
“Yeshwant Rao fled to Nagpore and younger 
Withojee was a fugitive at Kolapore. There 
was already a British Resident at Nagpore, in 
the person of Mr. Colebrooke, sent ie Lord 
Mornington to negotiate with the Raja of 
Berar for the purpose of forming an alliance 
against Scindhia. It:ison record that the em- 
bassy of Mr. Colebrooke was a success in as 
much asthe Raja was willing todo anything to 
oblige the English. At a time when the Governor- 
General was devising every scheme calculated to 
reduce the power of Dowlat Rao Scindhia when 
he was advising his Commander-in-chief ‘to 
use every endeavour to excite the Rajputs and. 
other tributaries against Sindhia” and to “take 
proper steps for supportiug and encouraging 
the exertions of the partizans of the Byes and 
Lukwaje Dadu, together with all persons in the 
family or service of Sindhia, who may be dis- 
affected. to his Government,” it will be folly and 
stupidity not to believe that the Governor- 
General’s agent at Nagpore was not trying to 
take advantage of and encourage the defeated 
enemy of Scindhia who had sought an asylum in 
the dominions of the Raja of Berar. The avow- 
ed object of the mission of Mr. Colebrooke to 
Nagpore was to excite the Raja of Berar against 
Scindhia, for wrote Lord Mornington to him 
that ‘‘the local positions of the Raja’s territories 
appears to-render him a peculiarly ‘serviceable 
ally against Dowlut Rao Sindhia.”’ 


And when Mr. Colebrooke found Yeshwant 
Rao Holkar as a fugitive at Nagpore, it is 
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reascnable to conclude that he employed every 
means he could think of to help Holkar against 
Scindhia. Holkar made his escape from Nagpore 
and+*raised an army and levied contributions 
on Scindhia’s subjects. Oneis perfectly justified 
in believing that the English furnished him with 
means to effect all these. aa 
Scindhia was at that time in the Deccan. 
But Yeshwant Rao Holkar'’s progress and raids 
into his dominions obliged him to leave the 
Deccan and proceed to Malwa. The widows 
of the late MadhojiScindhia were still in rebellion 
against. Dowlat Rao, for they were encouraged 
and supported inthis by the English. Scindhia 


tried’ to come to terms with Yeshwant Rao.. 


The latter seemed willing to agree to this. . He 
agreed even’ 

“to seize the Byes, to whom he had before 
proferred friendship. He accordingly attacked 
their troops, forced the. ladies into Burhanpore, 
where he besieged them, but they were so 
fortunate as to escape towards Maywar.,...... 
Sindhia supposed that, in permitting them to 
get off, Holkar had acted with double trea- 
chery,” *. 

Scindhia’s supposition was a fact. Unfortu- 
nately, he did not know Yeshwant Rao Holkar 
was merely a tool in the hands of the Europeans, 
The Holkar was nostatesman. He; therefore, 


carried on the policy which helped the Euro- . 


peans. .Holkar’s ‘proferred friendship’ to the 
Byes, and his subsequently letting them escape 
towards Meywar, were in all probability 
dictated to him by the Europeans. We shotild 
not forget the instructions of the Governor- 
General to the Commander-in-chief,, to “use 
every endeavour to excite fhe Rajpoots and 
other tributariés against Sindhia’”’ and also to 
“take proper steps for supporting and encourag- 
ing the exertions of the partizans of the Byes.” 
The Holkar played into the hands of -the 
Governor-General. 

It is not necessary -to refer to all the battles 
fought between Scindhia and Holkar in Malwa: 
Fortune sometimes favored the one, and some- 
times the other. During thelabsence of Seindhia, 
from the Deccan, Poona was the scene of dis- 
tractions and disorders. Withojee Holkar, who 
had taken shelter in Kolapore, raised -the 
standard of revolt against the Peishwa, but he 
was captured and cruelly executed. Yesh- 
want Rao Holkar, when apprised of the cruel 
execution of his brother, pledged the vow of 
vengeance against the Peishwa. Accordingly he 
turned his steps towards Poona. That he 
received assistance from the English the des- 
patches of Lord Wellesley leave no room to 


doubt. In his despatch to the secret committee 


of the Honourable Court of Directors, dated 

Fort William, Decr. 24, 1802, Lord Wellesley 

wrote i~—* - os ts S 
“The increased distractions in the Maratha 
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state, the rebellion ‘of Yeshwantrao Holkar... 
against the combined forces of the Peishwa 
and Sindhia, appeared to constitute a crisis of 
affairs favourable, to the success of our negotia- 
tions at Poona,” + + 

Again, | 

“This crisis of affairs appeared to me to 
afford the most favourable opportunity for the 
complete establishment of the interests of the 
British Empire, without the hazard of involv- 
ing us in a contest with any party...... The 
continuation of the contest between those chief- 
tains would probably weaken the power, and 
impair the resources of both, and would afford 
to the British Government an opportunity of 
interposing its influence and mediation for 


the restoration of the Peishwa’s just authority, ` 


under terms. calculated to secure our relations 
with the Maratha Empire, on the- basis of a 
general defensive alliance and reciprocal 
guarantee,...... 


He instructed the Resident at Poona to adopt 
every practicable precaution to preclude every 
risk of hostilities between the British troops 
and those of Yeshwant Rao Holkar, and to 
endeavour to secure the accomplishment of our 
views by means of amicable negotiation.” In 


otber words, the British troops were to assist 


Holkar against the Peishwa. . 
_ Reading the above extracts between the 
lines, no man possessing a grain of common 
sense can help thinking that the British wére 
assisting Holkar against Scindhia. The very 
fact that no attempt was made to check Holkar, 
nay, on the contrary, the Resident was in- 
structed “to preclude every risk of hostilities 
between the British troops and Yeshwant Rao 
Holkar,” is a strong evidence in support of 
the view that Holkar received every encourage- 
ment, direct and indirect, in his contest with 
Scindhia and the Peishwa. It should be borne 
in mind that the Peishwa was an ally of the 
British. Lord Cornwallis went-to war with 


~Tippoo Sultan; because the latter was under- 


stood to meditate an attack onthe Raja of 
Travancore, who was an ally of the British. 
But in this instance, Holkar invaded and 
occupied the capital of their ally, the Peishwa, 
and yet the Christians did not even protest 
against Holkar’s conduct. 


When Scindhia left Poona for Malwa, he left be- 
hind at Poona tive battalions of regulat infantry 
and 10,000 horse. His troops were all well dis- 
ciplined and equipped. Holkar’s army ‘consisted 
of rabbles compared to Scindhia’s. It was between 


stich two forces that the battle was fought at. 
Poona on the 25th October, 1802. Of course, 


the Peishwa’s troops fought along with those 
of Scindhia against Holkar’s. There was thus 
evety probability of Holkar meeting with 
defeat. But fortune smiled on him. He was 
victorious. The combined forces of Scindhia and 
Peishwa were utterly routed. What part the 
English Resident at Poona played in centribu- 


~- 


ting to the success of Holkar’s army in the 


battle of the 25th October, 1802, will never be. 


known. But as stated above, there are strong 


grounds for suspecting that the Resident assisted 


Holkar.” . 


As Colonel Palmer had written to the Govern- 
or-General “that nothing short of imminent 
and certain destruction will induce him (the 
Peishwa) to make concessions, it appears pro- 
bable, nay almost certain, “that imminent and 
certain destruction? should be made to stare 
him in the face. And this was easily to be 
effected by rendering aid to Holkar in his raids 
into the Peishwa’s territory. It would have 
been unimperialistic policy, had the Governor- 
General and his agent withheld their assistance 
to Holkar in this crisis to which they were look- 
ing for years and which was to prove so bene- 
ficial to their interests in India. - - 
= The Peishwa, on hearing of.the defeat sus- 
tained by his and -Scindhia’s forces, fled from 
Poona. Had he fled to Scindhia for protection, 
matters,‘perhaps, might have been again mend- 
ed. But Seindhia had played the part of Fran- 
kenstein in creating this monster in the shape of 
the Peishwa. The English, also, were instilling 
poison into the mind of the Peishwa against 
Scindhia. Years previously he had been told by 
the Governor-General, that in an emergency, he 
would always be granted an-asylum in Bombay. 

Curiously enough, the British Resident did 
not accompany the Peishwa in his flight, bat 
stayed on in Poona. ` i 


Captain Grant Duff writes :— 
“Holkar sent an invitation to the Resident to 


* Itis also probable that Scindhia was betrayed 

by his European Officer, named Captain Fidele 
lose. “Sir Michael Filose writing. in the Asiatic 

Review for April, 1889, thus spoke regarding Captain 
Fidele Filose’s committing suicide :—~ 

“Surj Rao Ghatgay, the Maharaja's (Dowlat Rao’s) 
father-in-law was a man of great iufluence,......... 
He now began to accuse Fidele Filose of being in 
correspondence with Jeswant Rao Holkar, and of 
seeking opportunity to betray his master Sindhia. 
These false accusations and the constant hosilities of 
Surji Rao so preyed on the mind of Fidele Filose 
that he committed suicide.” 

It appears to us that if was the guilty conscience 
of that officer of Scindhia which led himto commit 
suicide. Had there been no truth in the accusations 
brought against him, he would have either demanded 
an enquiry into his conduct or left the service of 
Scindhia. 
measures, one is inclined to believe in his guilt. 

Holkar's unexpected success also over Scindhia’s, 
troops add some force to the view that .there was a 
traitor in the latter’s camp. Who could have played 
the traitor’s part so well as the European officers ? 
It is therefore fnot improbable that Surj Rao 
Ghatgay was not wrong in accusing Captain Fidele 
Filose of being-in correspondence with Jeshwant Rao 
Holkar and of seeking an opportunity to betray his 
master, ¢cindhia., a 


But since he did not adopt either of these- 


polite and frank,.............and expressed himself 
in the most friendly manner towards the Resi- 
dent and the British Government. He seemed 
extremely desirous of obtaining the mediation 
of the resident in settling with Sindhia and the 
Peishwa, and solicited Colonel Close, whom he 
detained about a month in Poona, to arbitrate 
in the existing differences.” | 

-This is another proof in support of the view 
that Holkar had received aid from the British in 
the contest with Scindhia. But the object of 
the British was now served. They had- uséd. 
Holkar as the cat’s paw and now they did not 
care any longer to listen to his solicitations and 
requests. . ; 

The Peishwa fled from Poona to Singurh and 
from -thence to Raigurb. From Raigurh he 
retired to Mhar, “whence he despatched letters. 
to the Bombay Government, requesting him 
that ships might be sent to convey him and his 
followers to that Island.........But on hearing of 
the approach of the Holkar’s troops, who were 
sent in pursuit of him, the Peishwa repaired to 
Severndroog, where he resided for sometime,“ 
KAA (then), he crossed over the Rewadunda, 
and thence embarking in an English ship pro- 
vided for his reception, he proceeded: to Bassein 
Lanea where he landed, 6th December, 1802,””* 

The Peishwa was now to exchange king log 
for king stork. He was going to suffer the 
pythonic embrace of the Europeans. Colonel 
Palmer’s prediction was coming to be realised. 
The Peishwa’s ‘destruction was imminent and 
certain,” and so the Europeans were to be 
triumphant over him. For four years and more 
the Governor-General had tried to ensnare the 
Peishwa. He had left no stone unturned to 
accomplish this object. But all his labours 
seemed at first to have been in vain. After all, 
he was now going to succeed. At Bassein, the 
Peishwa agreed to those very terms which he 
had been made to decline year after year, and 
month after month, by the great Nana Fadnavis, 
and Dowlat Rao Scindhia: But now, a weak man 
as he was, lacking the statesmanly foresight of 
Nana and the martialinstinct of Scindhia, he fell 
an easy victim to the temptations of the Com- 
pany’s servants, On -his neck was yoked the 
scheme of the Subsidiary Alliance. On the 3ist 
December, 1802, he concluded the famous treaty 
of Bassein. This treaty sealed the doom of the 
independence of the Marathas, those whom. the 
genius of Sivaji had evolved as a great nation, 
Nay, in this treaty was sounded the death-knell — 
of the independence of India. No longer were 
the peoples of India to dream of regaining their 
lost independence, - 

Nana Fadnavise’s prophecy came tobe fulfilled, 


He had opposed the raising of the son of the 


* Grant Dutt. 
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weak-minded Raghoba to the Peishwa’s musnad 
on the ground of “the danger to be apprehended 
from the connection between his family and the 
English.” Any other strong-minded Peishwa 
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. would not have been so easily ensnared by them, 
-aş was the imbecile Bajee Rao. 


(Concluded.) | 
l MARATHA. 





THE OPIUM MONOPOLY IN INDIA 


WISH to call the attention of the public 
ofIndia once more to the immediate seri- 
ousness of the Opium Question. Quite 


I 


recently; I have been reading an article by 


Mr. Francis Hackett, on Miss N. La 
Motte’s book called “The Opium Mono- 
ol aa 
s T uati not been able to obtain as yet 
a copy of the book itself in India; but it 
has been quoted very fully, in salient 
details, by many of the leading American 
and English papers. The scandal is so 
grave, the facts are so compellingly self- 
evident and veracious, the evil is so press- 
ing, that I feel it necessary, before the 
National Congress meets at Nagpur, again 
and again to call public attention to these 
_ things, in order that they may not be lost 
‘sight of, in the press of other business. 
In this paper, I shall chiefly quote from 
the article by Mr. F. Hackett, to which I 
have already referred. He begins by mak- 
ing a head-line of the words of the British 
Ambassador to the United States, Sir 
Auckland Geddes, who spoke as follows :— 

“One thing I. can say positively, and 
without fear of informed contradiction, 
—the inspiration of British policy, during 


the period I have known it, has been, if 


possible, to bring order out of chaos, to 
extend the boundaries of freedom, .to im- 
prove the lot of the oppressed, to increase 
the material prosperity of the world.” 

Mr. Francis Hackett, following the 
authority of the Christ himself in the ser- 
mon of Mount, declares that the greatest 
of all offences is not so much that of open 
physical violence, but rather the offence 
against’ the spirit,—the offence of self- 
righteousness. What Christ condemned 
in the Pharisees (while he spoke words 


_material prosperity of the world.” 


of pardon and sympathy to the publicans 
and sinners) was the hypocrisy of profess- 
ing to do justice, while covering over 
all the while, with a cloak of sanctimoni- 
ous phrases, secret and hidden sins. 

Mr. Hackett brings this same charge 
of hypocrisy against the official govern- 
ing classes in Great Britain and India. -He 
says, and I believe he says truly,— 

“The pride of official Britain is the 
dominating factor of the world to-day.” 

He should have added, after the word 
‘pride’, the word ‘self-seeking’: for it is 
the intense desire for increased riches, in 
order to make up’ for thé economic losses 
of the Great War, which affects the world 
to-day, side by side with this racial and 
political pride of Great- Britain. The 


‘ economic and political motives of -aggran- 
-disement have become intimately united ; 


and what we are now face to face with, 
in its most wnscrupulous form; is an 
‘Economic imperialism,’ which cloaks its 
sélishness under what Sir Auckland 
Geddes has described as the inspiration, 
—‘to bring order out of chaos, to extend 
the bounds of freedom to improve the lot 
of the oppressed, and to increase the 
A 
vocabulary has been hastily manufactured, 
in which the word ‘Commonwealth’ is 
to loom large, instead’ of the word 
‘Empire’. But, as Christ has pointed out, 
it is by deeds, that men and nations are 
judged, and not by hollow professions. 

Mr. Hackett has taken the British 
Monopoly of Opium in the Far East as 
one of the acid tests of the sincerity of the 
desire of the official rulers of Great Britain 
and India to (i) bring order out of chaos, 
(ii), to extend the boundaries of freedom, 
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(iii) to improve the lot of the oppressed, ~ 


(iv) to increase the material prosperity of 
the world. He shows that each one : of 
these professions .made. by the British 
Ambassador is nothing less thana flagrant 
hypocrisy in the ight of the Blue -Book 
Evidence assembled and presented by Miss 
La Motte. Instead of these things, Miss. 


La Motte proves, that the British officials. 


are busily and actively engaged, at 
numerous centres over the Far East, in (1) 
bringing the chaos of the opium trafie 
into weak and unprotected communities, 
(11) extending the bounds of the moral 
slavery of the drug habit, (iti) oppressing 
with opium sales Eastern. peoples, (iv) 
decreasing the material prosperity of the 


world by crippling the world’s workers > 


with the opium poison which is being 


manufactured in India and sold abroad ` 


under Government license. : 
More .deadly, however, than these 
evils themselves, is the’ pompous cant 
which accompanies them. - “The worst 
drug,” says the American. writer, “that 
the British monopolise, is not the opium 
itself, but the drug of ‘Christian’ righteous- 
ness, with which they lull the world’ . -~ 
The history of this new book of Miss 
La Motte, entitled The Opium Monopoly, 
is an interesting one. This American lady 


was travelling with another lady in the 


Far East, when they met a young Hindu 
student on a boat going to Japan. She 
heard from him, that the revenues of the 
Opium Traffic had not been, as she had 
previously supposed, entirely abandoned 
by the rulers from the West. 

At first, she was convinced that the 
speaker was mistaken, or else that he had 
enormously exaggerated his facts. She 


told him, it was absurd to think that ` 


powerful Governments, like those of Great 


Britain and India, would face the disgrace 


of an exposure of so serious a moral 
character. These American ladies had 
evidently not heard of the ‘Gin Traffic’ on 
the West-Coast of Africa, nor had they 
understood how impervious to criticism 
an official conscience can become. With 
all the pertinacity of, the American 
character, they determined to find out 
‘things for themselves; and their’ final 
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conclusion, after visiting the different 


countries affected by the Traffic, was as 
follows :— | 
“Tn European countries and in America, 
we found the governments making every 
effort to repress the sale of habit-forming 
drugs. Here, in the East, a contrary atti- 
tude prevails.. The Government makes 
every effort to encourage and extend it.” 
If the last words are an overstatement, 
for the sake of an epigram, nevertheless the 
facts are sufficiently damning as they stand. 
They are taken from official reports and 
Blue Books. To give one or two examples, 
—jin the Straits ‘Settlements, 9 million 
dollars. are derived from opium, out ofa 
revenue of 19 million dollars. That is to 
say, nearly one-half the revenue is derived 
from this poison. In Hong Kong, the 
figures of the revenue are hardly less 


appalling. 


What does this imply ? It means that 
in these two British ports, where the 
Europeans are fabulously rich, these same 
British merchants, (who have in their own 
hands all the. power of Government, ) 
refuse to tax themselves up to any 
appreciable -extent ; they prefer to escape 
the normal taxation of their own incomes 
by encouraging the sale and circulation. of 
poison. It means even more than this; 
for it implies, that these huge Government 
sales of opium, at.these ports, are really 
for inland, Chinese consumption. The 
Government Reports themselves acknow- 
ledge, that large amounts are being 


smuggled into China. The Indian Govern- 


ment stands behind the British ‘Goyern- 
ments of these two colonies, as ‘the 
ultimately guilty party, who knowingly 
sells the poison. It does this repeatedly, 
year after year, although declaring before 
all the world that it has stopped the 
Opium Trafic with China. Every opium 
official of the Indian Government knows 
perfectly well, that the promise given by 
the Indian Government in respect to 
China is a mockery: and a fraud, so long 
as Hong Kong, and Singapore, and 
Batavia, and Soorabaya, and Macao, and 
Saigon, and Bangkok, can get as much 
opium as they please and then pass it on 
into China itself. 
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The whole of this nefarious traffic 
could be stopped tomorrow, in a perfectly 
safe and scientific manner, if ‘only the 
Government of India would definitely 
decide, that no single place or country 
should receive opium chests, beyond “the 
proportion needed for the strictly medicinal 
wants. of the community. Macao, for 
instance; which is a small island, with 
about 80,000 inhabitants, receives enough 
opium for the medicinal wants of 150,- 
000,000 people. Such a thing as this is.an 
open scandal. | 

Mr. Hackett’s concluding words need to 
be taken to heart. 
history of many of those fateful modern 
events, which are taking place in our own 
day and. before our owneyes. He writes 
‘as follows :— 

“It is not merely excusable to be in- 
dignant, 
Government has striven for years to create 
the myth of its own impeccability. It 


has excelled Reckitt’s Blue, and Colman’s . 


Mustard, and Crosse and’ Blackwell’s 
Jam, in advertising to the world the notion 


of British justice, British straightforward- 


ness, British. simplicity, British honesty, 
British fair-play: Not till these traits are 
dissociated from the British Government, 
is there any hope of fluid perception ‘of 
facts in the world at large. Was Britain 
blunt and honest ad simple and straight- 
forward at the Peace negotiations ? 
Certainly not. Britain was as crooked ds 
a ram’s horn. This crookedness, in my 
belief, is the kind of relevant fact, which 
the world must come to recognise. The 
myth, created by the British soothsayers, 
must be utterly destroyed. When this 
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They explain the. 


It is necessary. The British 
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y-most deceptive myth is destroyed, then 


there is some:chance for justice and fair- 
play, even under the British system. But 
we cannot tolerate the ‘Geddes myth !’— 
to attack it, is to arouse British pride ? 


. Unfortunately yes.. But the best English- 


men and Scotsmen do not interpose their 
pride between this myth and ‘any criticism 
of it. ‘They, know that men like Geddes 
have always talked injurious nonsense.” 

_ These are the words of an American, 
who is able to see things in perspective. 
They are sorely needed in India, where the 
‘Geddes Myth’ has done almost irreparable 
damage in soothing the conscience of the 
whole people of India to the toleration of 


injustice. For,—to speak quite frankly, 


yet with deep sympathy, at the same time, 
for the wrong that has been done,—oné of 
the very worst effects of British rule in 
India has been to lull into a half-comfort- 
able slumber the coriscience of the educated 
classes concerning glaring wrongs which 
have. been committed in the name of 
‘British Justice. How else could the 
Opium Traffic have been allowed to’ go on. 
for over one hundred years? How else 
could the Indenture System have been al- 
lowed.to go on for more than eighty 
years ? There has been an ‘opium’ drug, 
as it were, administered to the’ Indian 
mind ofa spiritual kind. The awakening 
has come to-day with startling and rack- 
ing pain.” May God grant, that the right- 
eousness of the New India may exceed the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees 
of the past. T 


C. F. ANDREWS. 
Shantiniketan.. - 


THE BLESSING 


Whither the grave old man hath gone 
Who but a moment since 

Moved at my side ` 

My spirit may not know ; 


But itis so 
` That suddenly my soul is glorified 
As though a long-beloved prince 
Had blessed me, and passed on. 
i “>” E B Speitir.: 
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THE ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS OF THE STATE IN SUKRA’S 
POLITICAL THEORY* | 


_ By BENOY KUMAR SARKAR, 


SECTION I. 


Matertalistic Interpretation in Asian Philosophy. 


ARL MARX’S Das Kapital is usuallly 
described as the Bible of the Proletariat. 
But, Croce in his Historical Material- 
ism and the Economics of Kari Marx? calls 
him the Machiavelli of the labor movement. 
The reason is obvious, for if the Florentine 
diplomat was pre-eminently the first among 
the theorists of the state to make short cuts 
with the “pious wishes” of idealists and con- 
fine his attention to the analysis of Keal- 
politik, the German socialist, albeit a Hegel- 
lan, was the first to penetrate to what 
“society is in its actual truth.” - The “brass 
tags” of social institutions are to be found, 
says Marx, in their economic background. 
This Marxian emphasis on ‘economics, if 
not as the sole key to human civilisation, at 
any rate as a powerful agent in ‘social evolu- 
tion, brings out the truth that the foundations 
of history are the methods of: production: 
These are the conditions which give rise to 
class distinctions, to the constitution of rank 
and of law, and to those beliefs which make 
up social and moral customs and sentiments, 


the reflection whereof. is found in art, science . 


and religion. 
Propositions like these, which may be 


taken for what they are’ worth, are the cha-. 


racteristic géneralisations of modern and 
contemporary social philosophy.? Still, it “is 
interesting to observe that like the social con- 
' tract theory, the organismic theory, and other 
theories of recent times, the théory of “eco- 
nomic determinism,” “historical materialism,” 

or the “economic interpretation - of history” 


* A chapter from Vol. II, of the Positive Back- 
ground of Hindu Sociology, i in the press at Allahabad 
x; ( Panini Office. ) . 

- x Transl. by Ci M. Meredith ( N. Y. 1914}, pp. 
14-20, 118. 

2. Ch E.R. A, Sion. Economic Interpreta- 
tron of History (N. Y.) In H. Barnes’ 
“Sociology before Comte” in the American Journal 
of Sociology ( Sept. 1917) one may see some of the 
alleged “anticipations” of characteristically modern 
doctrings, 
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has been traced by evolutionists through 
medieval fore-runners “back to Aristotle.” 
There is no. reason why archeologists and 
antiquarians should not find its germs, if they 
so desire, even in the Works and Days ot the 
hoary Hesiod. | 

. In these efforts of historical scholarship 
to discover the fathers and great-grandfathers 
of Karl Marx, all that can be demonstrated, 
however, is not that Marxianism in its typical 
features was anticipated by any of the 
‘materialists’ of the previous ages, but 
merely that sociology and philosophy of 
history were not devoid of an economic coi- 
sciousness. If we apply the same methodo- 
logy to Oriental lore, we shall find that among 
such predecessors of the founder of an econo- 
mic interpretation the number of Asians is 
not negligible. China? can offer the econo- 
mic teachings of Confucius and his disciples 
down to Wang Yang- Ming, Islam can contri- 
bute such names‘ as Farabi, Mawardi, Nizam- 
ul-Moulk and Ibn Khaldoun, and India can 
bring forward its materialistic strands of 
thought exhibited in the dharma and niti 
or artha and vartta philosophy. 

The physical basis of samuha or collective 
life is postulated by Hindu theorists in the 
very conception of.the state as a seven- 
limbed or sapiamga® organism. Two of .the 
seven elements i in the body politic are rastra 


R.. H. Chen's Bnin Principles of Canfucits 
and his School (N. "Y. 1g). l 

4. Vide M. G. -de Slane’s French translation 
entitled Prole egomenes Historiques, which forms Vols. 
XIX, Pt. 1, XX. Pt. 1, and XXI, Pt. 1, of Notices et 
Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Imperiale 
( Paris, 1862, 1865, 1868 ). Section HI of the treatise 
deals with the topics discussed here.. Cf. T. Hussein’s 
Philosophie Sociale- d'Ibn Khaldoun { Paris, 1017 ). 

Vide Law's: “Vartta—the Ancient Hindu 
Economics” in the Indian Antiquary ( 1918 ). 

See also Vatsyayana’s Kama-sutra, ch. I. sec. IV. 
( Nagaraka-vritéa,), especially the Jayamangala com- 
mentary (Bombay, 1900). 

.6. Sukva-niti ( translated into English by the pre- 
sent author, *Panini Academy of Research, Allahabad, 
1914), Book, I, lines 121-24, V. T, 2, 22- 28. Kautilya’s 
Artha-sastra ( translated by R, Shamasastry,’ Mysore, 
1915 ), Vi,3, VHI, i 

f 
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(territory and people) and kosa (finance). 
It is the function of political philosophy to 
investigate these phenomena in their bearing 
on man’s corporate existence. There can be 
no niti-sastra or danda-nitt? which does not 
address itself to’ the territorial demographic 
and financial problems of social groups. The 
economic foundations of the state have, there- 
fore, received an adequate attention at the 
hands of all theorists from Kautilya to Sukra. 


SECTION II. 
; The Territory. - 

It is in terms of desa, or country, and ‘not 
in terms-of the tribe or race ( i.e, the people) 
that the state or political association is con- 
ceived in ziz: philosophy. This territorial con- 
cept of the nation is. fundamentally distinct 
from the ided of the social group to be found 
in Homeric, Tacitean ( Germanic ) and Vedic 
thought, which is primarily: ethnical, nor does 
niti theory approach in any sense the so-called 
cultural but strictly speaking the linguistic 
basis of modern nationalism which has found 
its advocates in Europe from Mazzini.to Lenin. 
The limits of the nation in. Sukra-niti or 
Artha-sastra are not defined by the bound- 
aries of race, tribe, language, or culture.. ` 

Sukra’s nationality is thus the nationality 
of the Roman lawyers and church fathers, 
of Aquinas, Bartolus and Bodin. And, <ac- 
cordingly, we do not notice in it any’ notion 
as to the “proper” size of the territory, or, in 
other words, as to the. maximum number of 
citizens desirable in a state, with which the 
Hellenic theory of. nationality .makes us 
familiar. In speaking of the nation, nit: 
writers do not then refer to the people in -the 
plural number. They mention the land; .the 
country, the geographical expression in the 
singular. In the next place, their’ political 
association is a cOuntry-state and. not. a 
mere village or town. And thirdly, the. state 
of danda-niti is multi-racial and polyglot. 
The philosophers did not come to compre- 
hend the principle—‘one’ language, ` one 
state.” The theory of svaraja or self-deter- 
mination, as they conceived it, was competent 
enough to harmonize, in a truly : medizeval or 


7. Seethe author's articles on “Hindu Political’’ 


Philosophy” in the Political Science Quarterly (New 
York) for December 1918, “Hindu Theory of Interna- 
tional Relations” in the American Polttical Science 
Review for August, 1919, and “The Theory of Property, 


Law and Social Order in Hindu Political Philosophy” ' 


in the Znternational Journal of Ethics for April 1920, 
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perhaps all-too modern fashion, the hetero- 
geneity of a people’s interests with the unity . 


of the statal organization. 


(a) “The Hinterland. 

Rastra, as defined in Sukra-niti, com- 
prises both “immovable” and “movable” 
things (IV, iii, 2). The territorial possessions 
of the nation including the lands, forests and 
mines, constitute the immovable rastra, and 
the human factor the: movable. And, for 
general purposes the territory is divided into 
two parts :— eG 

. (1) The hinterland, the mofussel, the in- 
terior, or the country districts, i.e., the rural 
area, known usually as janapada, although in 
the Kautilyan sastra the same term is used as 
a synonym for Sukra’s rastra, and 


“ (2) the metropolis or capital, usually call: ” 


ed raja-dhani, but very often simply pura, 
nagara, or pattana or even durga, (fort). - 
So.far as the hinterland is concerned, 
Sukra, ( I, 425-428 ) would recommend an area 
which is rich in -the wealth of trees, plants 
and shrubs. The resources of the animal 
world should also be. plentiful. The land is 
to be rich in cattle, birds and other game. 
The statesmen should.see to it that 
country offers splendid. agricultural facilities. 
as well. .The sources of water and the sup- 
plies of .grains- must, therefore, have to be 
quite helpful. -The network of rivers. and 
waterways is suggested.as a matter of course, 
nor.must fodder and fuel, “the grasses..and 
the woods,” be: neglected. while state-making 
is projected in a certain locality. The hills 
with their mineral and forest produce are also 
to, be. reckoned among. the attractions if a 
territory is to be -considered suitable for a 
nation contemplating: “a local habitation and 
a name.” And lastly, the area must naturally 
be adapted to commerce .by rivers. ‘There is 
to. be communication with.the sea: The 
boats: must be plying up and down so that 
the place may be quite. brisk with the move- 
ments of the river craft. _ 
© Of. course, not, all aréas on the earth’s 
surface até provided with such ideal. contri- 
butions of physiography, and not all capital 
cities in the world’s history have enjoyed 
in their: mofussil tracts the gifts of hills, 
rivers, seas, and forests in the manner des- 
cribed heré. But, itis only to be noted that 
like Plato, Aquinas, More and others, Sukra 
has tere tried to indicate those geoggaphi- 
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cal conditions,! which, other circumstances 
remaining the same, are likely to further best 
the political welfare of a people, or at any 
rate, their economic self-sufficiency.- 

For administrative purposés the Janapada 
is to be divided into gramas ( villages ).? 
grama, according to Sukra ‘ee 5 
isa piece of territory whose area isa cros 
(25,000,000 squre cubits in Brahma’s 
calculation ) ora little above two miles, and 
whose yield is 1,000 silver karsa ( = shilling 
at the pre-war rate of exchange ), i. e., about 
9250. The half of a grama, is known as 
path, the half of a palli as-kumbha. One- 
twelfth of the income from the grama is to 
be the salary of the gramapa, TE village 
officer ( I, 631, IV, ii, 251 ). 

The planting of trees is an important 
item in Sukra’s plan of grama formation, 
and accordingly he devotes some space to 
-X the ' question of forestry and aArnorieultung 
( IV, iv, 91-129 ). 


(b) The Capital. 


The seat of the central government, the 
raja- -dhant, is tobe “not very-far from the 
hills,” says Sukra. But, the site must be an 
“even grounded and picturesque, -plain.” 
The shape may be that of the half-moon, 
a circle, or a square. It must be protected 
by. walls and ditches, and it inust be large 
- enough. to be divided into gramas, i. e., 
wards or sections. The sadka or .council 


buildings are to be located in the centre.. 


The-city is to be provided with at least four 
gates in four directions. Wells, banks and 
pools are to be constructed in different wards, 
and roads as-well as parks to be laid out’ in 
rows. ‘The parallel lines of streets and parks 
seem to have been quite a popular idea, since 
in Valmiki’s Ramayana the City of Ayodhya 
is constructed on this plan. . It is to be dotted 
over, besides, with taverns, ` ‘temples; and 
travellers’ inns (1, 429-453. ).3 Altogether 


we have in Sukra-niti the conception of an 


extensive capital: 

In regard to bulidings, Sukra, as we -have 
just noticed, provides for the” sabha, . or 
„council house, in the centre ofthe city (I, 
421, 484—499 `, and the’ palace i inthe midst 
of the council buildings (J, 435—453 ). The 


i, Kautilya’s ideas may be seen in the Artha- 


sastra, Bk. VI, ch.i 
a. CE Kautilya, If, 3. 
3. Bhoja’s town- planning i is different. 


Vide Yuktt. 
kalpa- tät, verses 145-154. ° 
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court and the silpa-sala or hall of arts, are 
two separate establishments to be located to 
the north of the palace (1, 455). To the 
north likewise or to the east are given the 
sites for the dwellings of the ministers, coun- 
cillors, clerks and officers (I, 500—501 ).. 
Sukra places the military barracks towards 
the north or- towards the east and follows 
a certain order in the allocation of space 
(i, 500—512 ). The people’s houses are » 
distributed in all directions according to 
“wealth and birth’ (I, 5o4—505.). In the 
marketplace stalls are to be arranged accord- 
ing to the classes of commodities ( I, 516 ). < 

Sukra’s details are quite fullin regard to 
some of these edifices, public and private. He 
recommends definite measurementsin certain 
instances. About the rest-houses for travel- 
lers, we-are told,-that these are to be built | 
strong and provided with tanks. The rooms 
of the houses are to be uniform andin a row. 
They may face the north or. the east (I,., 
513—515 ) The city wall is to be uniformly 
deep.and should haye its foundation one-half 
or one-third of its height. It is to be half as 
wide as high ( I, 474—475 ). The width of 
the ditch is to be double‘ its depth (I, 480 ). 
The wall, moreover, is to be provided with 
nalikastra, i. e, guns (I, 477) and with 
a system of well-built. windows, and should 
it happen to be unprotected by a hill, the city 
is to be strengthened by a second wall, which 
is lower than the main one in height (d, 478- 
479)... Among the works of useful magnifi- 
cence noted by Sukra none seem to be more 
important than the temples, and his treat- 
ment of temple architecture and sculpture is 
one of the most exhaustive in Sanskrit litera- 
ture, comparable to that on painting in. 
Chitralaksana in the Tibetan Tanjur collec- 
tion (IV, iv, 132-412). 

The fixtures and important articles of 
furniture are also particularized. The council. 
house is to be furnished with pumps or water 
sprays, musical instruments, fans for distri- 
buting air, clocks for indicating time, mirrors, 
and paintings (I, 496-498). Similarly in 
connection with the palace we are told of 
mechanical instruments, pumps, spouts or 
other devices for. raising and distributing 
water ( jala-yantra ), or ‘otherwise decorating 
the gardens as with ornamental tricks q, 436) 


q. CE. Fukti, 158-167 for ideas in n to the 
distribution of buildings on a city map. See also 
Kautilya, 11, ive 
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The reference to pumps, clocks and other 

instruméntal appliances as well as to xali- 

kastra { guns) should indicate the age of these 

lines within approximate limits, were we in a 
position to define exactly the kind of instru-— 
„ments intended by the author. 


(c) The Arteries of Communication. 


- Communication between the pura and 
the janapada has to be maintained by well- 
built roads and these should be protected for 
the comfort: and convenience of travellers. 
Those who molest the travellers have accord- 
ingly to be carefully repressed ( I, 629-630 ). 
The village police, for instance, will have to 
visit the rural lanes ( dzthz ), every half pama 
or hour and a half (1, 585-586) at night. And 
in order that the roads may be maintained in 
good condition it is suggested also that the 
sentinel should examine every egress out of 
and entry into a village (I, 582-583 ).-- The 
physical condition of the roads must: not be 
neglected. Annual repairs are to be under- 
taken. Prisoners and’ bad characters might 
be inducted to do the work ( I, 536-537 ; IV, 
i, 216, 230). There is besides to be a road- 
cess as an item of public revenue (IV, ii, 258). 

An important link in the chain between 
the city and the country districts is the series 
of inns or serais. One such rest-house ‘for 
the convenience of traders and travellers 
should be built between’ every two gramas. 

(1, 538-539 `, and these are to be under the 
administration of the village authorities.- In 
the interest of public order the guests at the. 
rest-house will have to submit to all sorts of 
queries (I, 541-549 ). If they carry arms these 
will have to be delivered to the master of 
the establishment for the’ night; but will be 
returned to the owner at daybreak. The rest- 
houses may be regarded really as- police 
booths, and the proprietor more an officer of’ 
the Government than a private hotel-keeper. 
In any event, the roads being thus punctuat- 
ed with centres of police vigilance may be 
expected to be safe for the honest citizen. 

Roads are to be of different kinds, vary- 
ing in width. The grama may have a padya 

( footpath ) which is three cubits wide anda 
bithi which is five cubits wide (I, 523 ), but 
such narrow lanes are not to be constructed’ 
in the city (1, 527). i ` 

The narrowest street in the city is to be 


5. Cf, Kautilyan roads in Bk, II, ch, iv. 
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ten cubits wide. It.is known as marga. Such 
margas may be constructed in the grama also 
(1; 523-30). All these roads ( padya, bithi and 
marga ) should emanate from the centre of 
the grama or thè pura, as the case may be, 


‘ towards the north, south, east and west (I, 


525 ). nET ; l 
The widest roads are known as vraja- 
marga ( King’s highways). These are of 
three orders, 15 cubits, 20 cubits or 30 cubits 
in width.( [; 520), but may be built anywhere, 
ice, both: in town and country. In the 
capital the raja-marga is to emanate from 
the palace in all directions (I, 519). Itis 
suggested that in a forest of six yojanas ( i.e., 
about forty-eight miles ) the thirty cubit raja- 
marga is a necessity, but the width of the 
road ‘may be reduced according as the forest 
is less extensive ( I, 528-529 }. 

Sukra has certain ideas in regard to road- 
engineering ( I, 531-535. The roads are to be « 
made like the back of a tortoise, i.e. high in 
the middle and provided with sewers on 
either side for the drainage of water. Bridges 
also are to be constructed wherever neces- 
sary. The houses in town or country should 
have their front side on the road, the back- 
yard being relegated to the disposal of nui- 
sance, garbage and so forth. The durability 
of roads is suggested by the fact that raja- 
marga are intended for the conveyance of 
marketable commodities (I, 522) and that 
gravel is to be used while repairing them 
(I, 536 ). | A 

The history of road-making in India 
should'offer some suggestions in regard to 
the probable date by which these notions of | 
material life may have become possible. 

SECTION 3... . 
Wealth and Property. 

The social significance -of the distinction 
between riches and poverty is well known to 
Sukra. Ina wealthy man even defects afe 
appraised as merits, says he, while even thé- 
merits of a poor man are treated as defects ` 
( HI, 370-371 } Do we not often see really 
meritorious people having to -dance attend- 
ance où men of wealth as mere menials ( III, % 


6. For some of the perallels and contrasts bearing 
on the torritorial (and demographic ) aspects of the 
state wide Plato’s Laws IV, V, Aristotle’s Politics, J; 
VH, Aquinas (in Littlejohn’s Political Theory of the 
Schcoolmen, pp, 92-98), Ibn Khaldoun, IV, V. Bodin,. 

e 
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369)? Nay, through proverty talent’ is com- 
pelled to prostitute itself and people have to 
become slaves of others ( III, 375.). Further, 
the man without wealth is likely to be desert- 
ed by wife and children ( HI, 363: and, of 
course, poverty leads to lunacy, ‘suicide and 
what not ( III, 372-374 ). 

The relation. between the rich and the 
poor have in all ages produced two evil con- 


sequences in social order as thus exhibited in 


Sukra-nitt. First, there ensues an exploita- 
tion of the poor, however talented, by the 
rich however worthless, and “in the second 
place, the world witnesses a wholesale derno- 
ralization and dehumanization of the- poorer 
classes. But, although Sukra ‘is -painfully 
conscious of this eternal problem of the 
human race, he is not ‘prompted to write a 
More’s Utopia in order to declare that ‘until 
_ property be taken away there can be no 
equitable or just distribution of things nor 
can the world be happily governed,” a mes- 
sage of absolute communism which, probably 
_attemped by Louis Blanc in: 1848,.is today 
being realized in part in the proletarian demo- 
cracy of Bolshevik Russia under the inspira- 


tion of the contemporary theory of. “class-. 


struggle.” Sukra might have utilized the 
economic indifferentism of the monkish philo- 
sophies adumbrated by certain sections of 
Buddhist thought, as Plato laid under contri- 
bution the notions of the Cynics, if.he had 
wished to advocate the abolition of private 
- property, but, no, he becomes a champion 
of property with vengeance.. It will not 
be possible for a Pohlmann of ‘the Orient 
‘te write a Geschichte des Antiken Kom- 
munismus und Sogialismus in order to 
exhibit the communistic or socialistic 
trends of niż, artha or danda philosophy. 
Anti-propertyism may be detected in some 
of the metaphysical strands of Indian 
thought, but it is the furthest removed from 
the economic conception of the political and 
social philosophers whose sastras have come 
to light until now. a l 


(a) The Earnings of an Economic Animal. 


* The first postulate of Sukra’s social 
philosophy rather is that “man is the slave 
of wealth, not wealth of anybody, and 
accordingly one should always carefully labor 
for wealth, because it is with wealth that 
duties can be ‘performed, worldly enjoy- 
ments assured, and salvation earned.” (W, 
77—79 §. . And, this sadhana, i.e, Streben 


profession ( HI, -364—367 ). 


‘ occupation ( III, 555. ). 
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or striving for wealth is not to be intermit- 
ent or by fits and starts. The motive of 
this pursuit is supplied by man’s prospec- 


_ tiveness, i..e., eye towards the future. ““I am 


to live for one. hundred years and must 
enjoy life with the ease that wealth can‘ 
command,”’—such is the optimistic attitude 
that Sukra-nitz recommends for the “sons 
of Adam” ( HI, 356—359 ). The all-import- 
ant question then is: How is wealth to be 


acquired? . The means of -livelihood are 


manifold, as Sukra’s various lists would 
indicate: _But, in one instance he- suggésts 
eight “good ways and means.” These may 
be enumerated as (1) the learned profes- 
sions, è. g., teaching, etc, (2) government 
service, (3) the military profession, ( 4) 
farming, .( 5) banking, usury, ete, (6) 
commerce, retail trade, store-keeping, etc., 
(7) arts: and crafts, and (8) the beggar’s 
It has to be 
observed, however, ` that begging is not 
honorable except in the life of ascetics, 
hermits - and  forest-dwelling monks (IH, 
554). = , 
Sukra; does not leave these occupations 
entirely to the judgment of the reader, for 
he furnishes his own estimate in regard .to 
their social importance and income. Govern- 
ment service is, according to him, a good 
He is not unaware 
that service of kings is very intricate and 
cannot be satisfactorily discharged except by 
the discreet people. Government service 
is indeed compared to the religious cere- 
mony of astdhara in which a sword is placed 
between the husband. and the wife. It is 
thereby suggested to be dangerous and 
difficult -( III, 559—500 ). The occupation 
of the priest is- considered to be quite lucra- 


tive, probably on a par with public service 


(HI, 556). Agriculture, which is said to- 
have “rivers for mothers,” is, of course, 
a good occupation ( ÍI, 552). Nay, anti- 
cipating the theory of the eighteenth century 
‘physiocrats’, Sukra is prepared to assert 
that “land is the source of all wealth,” and 
that “it is for land: that*kings can lay down. 
even their lives”. (I, 357-359). Again, 
‘wealth and life are preserved by men | for 


enjoyment. But what availsa man to have - 
these if he has not protected the land?” (I, 
359—360 ). ` ` 


And, therefore,. although Sukra-niti re- 
commends commerce as a good means of 
livelihood and would confer judicial and 
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legislative sovereignty on commercial “group- 
persons” like srenzs and ganas we are not 
surprised to find in it the statement, that 
‘commerce is useless” (UI, 557 ). 
to understand simply that it is less remunera- 
‘tive than the, occupation of the priest or 
government service? Or, shall we take it 
to imply that commerce is not “productive” 
inthe genuine physiocratic sense according 
to which agriculture is the only productive 
pursuit of mankind? In any event, the 
modern mind need not feel rudely shocked 
by sucha notion coming from, the Hindu 
world, only if it- cares to orient itself to the 
‘theories of “unproductive” labor in the history 
of European economics from Aristotle to 
John Stuart’ Mill. . 
The moral of Sukra’s chrematistike, then, 
is that one should “acquire wealth by grains” 
as one ought to pursue learning by moments 
( II, 352—353 ). In other words, a penny 
saved is a penny won. The acquisition 
is to be a steady and daily function, albeit 
only in paltry sums. And, since the distinc- 
tion between meum and feum is essential in 
Sukra’s scheme of social polity, loan tran- 
sactions, banking, laws of debt, etc., occupy 
an important place in Suéra-niti ( I, 380- 
386, 400-401, 406-407, H, 623-624,- V, 192- 
i193). Anda worldly-wise advice is given to 
the effect that the shrewd man : should not de- 
sire wealth; e.g.; by way of loar; of the per- 
son whose friendship. he wishes to‘cultivate 
(Ill, 402) ` Ye | 


(b) Right to Utilities, : 


Juridically speaking, therefore, a com- 
mand over wealth or the utilities and values, 
ie, a right to property is the prime concern 
of man as a member of the organised’ society. 
The:development of proprietary consciousness 
on which Sukra’s social organisation is based, 
leads him automatically to analyze man’s rela- 
tion to wealth in corresponding legal terms. 
According to him, “an income denotes the 
bringing “of gold, cattle, grains, etc., under 
one’s possession in periods of years, months 
or: days” (II, 645-646). Expenditure, or 
consumption, is naturally the reverse side of 
income. With it is consummated the “transfer 
of property” or the “giving away of posses- 
sion” to others ( III, 647 ). And; this legal, or 
for that matter, logical division is relevant as 
much in the domestic economy of an indivi- 
dual as in the house-keeping of states. 
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Command over ‘utilities may imply three 
different things, says Sukra (II, 650-651 ). 
First, the utilities may not be the full proper- 
ty of the party that happens to command 
them for the time being. These may have 
been placed with it by others as aupanidhya, 
i.e., pawn or security and will have to be re- 
turned to the proprietors some day. Or, these 
may have come into. one’s possession as 
yachita wealth, i.e., through begging, for in- 
stance, some ornaments for the usufruct of 
which no interest has to be paid. Or, again, 
the utilities are but autiamarnika wealth, i.e., 
the .values raised by loan in consideration of 
some interest ( H, 652-655). Inthe case of 
all these three classes of aya or income, the 
proprietary rights are xzschitanya-svamika, 
ie, known definitely to be belonging to 
others. i ‘ J C 

The second relation in which a party may 
stand in regard to the command over values 
arises when one happens to pick up gems and 
jewels in streets and public places. In these 


_instances the wealth is a7zata-svamtka, ie. its 


actual proprietors are unknown. 
The third form of .possession is that of 


. complete and unobstructed proprietary right. 


Such command over values, known as sva- 
svatva. or one’s own property, may accrue in 
two different ways according to Sukraniti 
(II, 658). The one mode is described as 
sahajtka, i.e., natural or normal, and the other 
as adhika, i.e., additional or wealth by incre- 
ment (?). It is the nature of the former to 
“srow regularly by days, months or years” 
(II, 659-661 ).~ It embraces practically all 
forms of- wealth -excepting a few enumerated 
as belonging to the other division, and these 
latter are known to be profits of sale, inter- 
est, fees or wealth realised by services ren- 
dered, rewards, salary or remuneration, booty 
realized by conquest, and so forth. This 
group. of six items ( II, 662—664 ) should 
be called quasi-economic receipts or semi- 
private revenues in the language of public 
finance. It is apparent that the distinction 
between Sukra’s sahajtka and adhika can 
not be treated as identical with that bet- 
ween the “natural” and the “unnatural 
modes of acquisition in Aristotelian economics. 

. Whatever be the mode of acquisition, or 
the manner in which command over “one’s 
own property” happens to be exercised, 
i. e. whether “normal” or “incremental”, the 
ferm of values over which the sva-svatva 
right can be exercised by a party is Conceived 
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again as twofold. That is, each of the 
sthajtka and adhika categories can manifest 
itself in two forms. In Sukra’s dichotomy 


the one form of sva-svatyvq is parthiva, i. etx . 


terrestrial or territorial, and the other a- 
parthiva or non-terrestrial. The two con- 
tradictories embrace within them the whole 
sphere of utilities or values ( H, 666—667 ). 
The territorial incomes are classified by 
Sukra . according to the sources of yield. 
These may be natural waters, artificial waters, 
villages and cities ( II, 666—670 ) and the 


non-territorials are the duties, fines, royalties 


on mines, 
671—672 ). 

Evidently, Sukra is here ‘analyzing the 
items of income in regard to a state and 
not in regard to a private individual. It 
is, therefore, appropriate to point out that 

if adhika is to be taken to denote an 
s “Increase or profits’ from business, etc., 
of the saptamga organism considered in“its 
economic aspects as a _ property-owning, 
industry-managing, capital-employing institu- 
tion, -or otherwise, the sakajika income should 
be treated as equivalent to the revenues 


presents and contributions ( II, 


aww 


realized by the state in its “normal” func- ` 


tions, i. e, as a political jamuha_ or cor- 
poration [ Vide Section 10 (e } and (f )}. 
While discussing this enumeration of 
utilities and the command of proprietary- 
jurisdiction that can be enjoyed over them, 
one must not lose sight of two considerations 
in regard to the most. important form of 
wealth, viz., land. The first is that nowhere 
in Sukra-niti do we come across the sug- 
gestion or the slightest hint that land or 
“real property”, as it is termed, is held 
in common by the people. We may infer, 
therefore, that “village community” as a 
system of land tenure does not exist in 
Sukra’s economic consciousness. He is 
presumably an advocate of individualistic 
proprietorship.-. It may be observed ex 
passant that, curiously enough,- Sukra has 
no place for the “village community”. asan 
organ of administration in his political philo- 
shophy either. o 
s The second. consideration to which our 
attention is easily drawn in the regulations 
relating to real estate is that it is not neces- 
sarily all ager publicus, i. e state land or 
“public” property. ` Sukra-niti deals with 
land as much as.the possession of private 
persons as of the crown. The-ownership eof 


all lande does not belong tothe state. The — 


THs 





“tions as any other wealth. 
- quently be a monopoly of the Government. 
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acquisition of sva-svatva in the parthiva 
forms of values is nothing unusual to the 
people in Sukra’s politics. a 
This item needs a careful investigation. 
It must be admitted that according to 
Sukra “not an angula (say, an inch ) of 
land is tobe given away in sucha manner 
as to part with rights toit” (1, 421). -Gifts 
of land are allowable to persons only for 
their maintenance, but as long as they live, 
and-these are recommended for. the cons- 
truction of temples, parks, and the dwell- 
ing houses of peasants (I, 422—424 }. | It 
might appear from these suggestions that 
in Sukra-niti land is “national,” i. e, can- 
not be owned by any private individual or 
association, but we- have only to examine 
some of the laws which Sukra would have the 
state promulgate in order to feel that he treats 
‘immovable property” on the same footing 
as other forms of property. Thus, in regard 
to sales and purchases, we understand (I, — 
603—608 ) that real estate has to observe 


-the same conditions as cows, elephants and 


other animals, as well as metals and jewels. 
Land isa commodity saleable in the open 
market as freely or with as much restric- 
It cannot conse- 


The transactions which consummate the 
sales and purchases of lands are to'be 
recorded in appropriate documents, says 
Sukra, with details as to measurements, 
values and witnesses (II, 617—618). These 
papers are known as &raya-patra. And,’ it 
is because proprietorship in the form of 
landed estates is a recognized item in ‘an 
individual’s inventory of sva-svatva or private 
values that Suwéra-niti admits immovables 
in the class of pawns or securities that may 
lawfully be pledged by a party for values 
received and detailed in the document known 
as sadi-patra (II, 619—620 ). 


SECTION 4 
Arts and Crafts. 
In the Monthly Review of the Bureau of 
Labor (November, 1915} the industries of the 
United States are classified into 273 groups 


under seven grand divisions. These may be 
taken to be a fairly exhaustive list, of the 


-occupations which diversify the economic life 


of one of the most industrially advanced 
peoples during the second decade of the 
twéntieth century. The arts and crafts of the 
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“pre-industrial” epochs of civilization, i.e., of 
the agés previous to the application of steam- 
power in manufacture were, of course, differ- 
ent frotn those of the present day, both in 
organization and technical processes, and 
werealso by far less varied and numerous. 
In Sukra-niti we are presented with two 
different lists of such industries, and these 
may be regarded to have been typical of 
“medieval” culture in Eur-Asia. 

Sukra devotes his Chapter II to the dis- 
cussion of the personnel of a state. We 
notice that he is interested not only in the 
crown-prince and the councillors (23, 140-214), 
as well as minor officers and servants of all 
grades ( 236-389 ), but also in those artists, 
artisans and craftsmen without whom the 
state would be deprived of its “physical basis,” 


For, economic self-sufficiency is not to be 


overlooked by a philosopher who is describing 
the parts of a complete and efficient saptamga 
organization. The occupations which accord: 
ing to Sukra-niti deserve’ patronage or 
encouragement from the political authorities 
number slightly above fifty. Evidently, the 
schedule does not exhaust the industries that 
need such looking after. a 

= The different orders of industrials or 
working men are enumerated by Sukra 
without any attempt at grouping, and we need 
not try to classify them here. The list 


includes musicians and minstrels, dancers,- 


ventriloquists, harlequins, jesters, painters 
and such other votaries of the fine arts (390- 
392). Civil engineers of different- denomina- 
tions, e.g., builders of forts, experts in town- 
planning, park constructions, horticulturists, 
road-maker, and so forth ( 393-304), and 
“mechanical” engineers, e.g.; artillery men, 
manufacturers of big cannons, lighter 
machines, gunpowder, cannon balls, arrows, 
swords, bows, quivers, tools and implements, 
etc., (395-396) are surely to -be found in 
ukra’s count. Nor could he omit goldsmiths, 
jewellers, chariot-builders, lapidaries, black- 
smiths, those who enamel’ metals, potters, 


coppersmiths, and carpenters (397-399). Even ` 


barbers, laundrymen and those who carry 
night soil are not ignored í 400). As the list 
proceeds we read of, message-bearers, tailors, 
ensign-carriers, war-drummers, sailors, miners, 
fowlers, repairers of implements ( 401—405 ), 
weavers, . leather-dealers, upholsterers, haber- 
dashers, those. who winnow grains, those 
who fit out tents, those who manufacture 
fragrant resins and those who are skilled 
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in the dressing of -betel leaves as chewing 
stuff ( 407—-411 !. The professional musi- 
cian also deserves “protection” as well as the 
prostitute ( 406° It is not clear, however, 
how .the shopkeeper happens to figure in 


the enumeration as a unit unless the 
‘commercial’ element is implied. Alto- 
gether we have here a picture of the 


material interests, the development of which 
is, according to Sukra, one of the minimum 
functions of the state. 

The economic activities of the people in 
a state may, according to another schedule 
in Sukra-niti, be enumerated as sixty-four. 
This number is that of the Kalas ( or arts 
and crafts) which Sukra describes along 
with the vidyas or theoretical “sciences” in 
Ch. IV, sec. iti. It must be understood that, 
not all of these sixty-four arts and crafts 
are “industrial” in character. Nor are the 


vidyas ( the theoretical branches of learning ) œ 


thoroughly non-economic in social estimate. 
In a schedule of the ways and means of- 
livelihood, i. e. of the economic functions 
of the people in the Sukra state, one is, 
therefore, at liberty to include all the vzdyas 


and all the alas. 


Twenty-three of the kalas are alleged to 
be derived from the Vedas. Seven of these 
may be regarded as ‘‘aesthetic” arts in a wide 
sense. These are dancing, playing on musi-. 
cal instruments, decorating and clothing the 
humun body, playing antics, upholstering, 
weaving wreaths, and entertaining people in 
diverse ways (IV, iii, 133-140). As auxiliaries 


_tothe science of medicine we have ten arts, 


e.g., distillation of wines from flowers, etc., 
surgical operations, cooking, pharmaceutical 
gardening, melting and powdering of stones 
and metals, manufacturing products from 


‘sugar-canes, pharmacy, analysis and synthesis 


of metallic substances, manufacture of alloys 
and preparation of salts (141-150). Evidently, 
all these chemical and pharmaceutical opera- 
tions are not only economic in a general way 
but are also primarily industrial in character. 
Five arts, all of military significance, are 
grouped under the science of archery. These 
include methods of taking stands, duellinggs. 
shooting, formation of battle-arrays, and ar- 
rangement of animal corps ( 152-165). The 
Tantras give one art,—that onthe various . 
seats and postures'in which one should medi- . | 
tate on the Divinity (165). These six £a/as, 
although certainly arts, are, however, by no 
means “industries” or handicrafts. ® 
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' The remaining $alæs are promiscnously 
scheduled by Sukra, but such of these with the 
exception of a few which may be characterized 
as rather “social,” is a‘purély economic cate- 
gory, addressing itself, as it does, tothe crea- 
tion of yalues for material well-being of the 
political organization. These alas number- 
ing about thirty-five constitute, like the ten 
medical arts, crafts or industiries in the strict- 
est sense of the term. While enumerating 
them it were appropriate to remark on the 
care with which Sukra sometimes differen- 
tiates the “processes” into which a particular 
manufacturing art is sub-divided. His sense 
of realism is perhaps nowhere more manifest 
than inthe attention he devotes to the multi- 
plication of crafts generated, as it is bound to 
be, through the division of labour. 

Thus we are told that the function of driv- 
ing horses and elephants is separate from that 
. of teaching them. Accordingly, we have here 
two different arts of occupations, implying two 
different classes of people (166). Likewise 
does Sukra recognise four separate arts con- 
nected with earthen, wooden, stone and metal 
vessels in regardkto cleaning, polishing, dye- 
ing and rinsing (167-168 ). The leather indus- 
try is mentioned in two processes: (1) the 
laying of the skin, and (2) the softening of 
the hides or tanning (180-181). The textile 
industry is represented by two arts: (1) the 
manufacture of threads and ropes and (2) 
weaving ( 174—175 )} Milking and churning 
are two arts (182). 


x 


Architecture comprises the construction ' 


of tanks, canals, palaces and squares ( 169 ), 
and, of course, the drawing of pictures also 
is a kala (168). Among the mechanical 
rand chemical industries we have the cons- 
truction of clocks and musical instruments 
(170), dyeing (171), construction of boats 
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and chariots (173), manufacture of artfficial 
gold and gems ` 178), enamelling of metals 
(179), extraction of oil from seeds and flesh 
(187 , manufacture of glass vessels 19I), 
and of pumps, tools and implements ( 193 ), 
construction of saddles for the animal corps 


` and cattle (194), starawplaiting and basket 


weaving or canework (190), and sewing of 
covers, shirts and coats (183. Gems and 
precious metals give rise, to several falas. 
One series relates to their testing ( 176— 
177) and another-series to the making of 
ornaments and jewellery ( 179 ). ` 
The pumping and withdrawing of water 
constitute an art (192) as wellas the art 
of putting down the actions ot water, air and 
fire ( 172 ). 
Plough-driving and tree-climbing are two 
arts of farm life (188). Along the cleaning 
line are mentioned the washing of domestic 
utensils and laundrywork ( 185—186 . The 
preparation of betel leaves for chewing | 
purposes is another art in houskeeping ( 198). 


‘Shaving also is important enough to be 


mentioned as anitem( 186). : 

Among the social arts Sukra mentions 
nursing of children (195), entertainment of 
people in diverse ways (189), whipping of 
offenders . 196), and writing the alphabets 
of different languages, Another kala which 
can inno way be described as economic is 
swimming ( 184 ). | 

It will be noticed that with the excep- 
tion of ploughing, climbing, milking and 
churning,- the four arts of agriculture and 
dairyfarm, all the economic crafts of Sukra- 
mitt are industrial.. Sukra does not conceive 
an “essentially agricultural” or rural state. 
His isthe saptamga organism of diversified 
industries or handicrafts. 

i ( To be continued. ) 
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Among the lotus, in the sleeping mud 

Of long-abandoned waters, what may be 
That vision crowning every virgin bud,— 
g lhe meaning of that sudden mystery ? 


Victor of life, with dreamy, downcast eyes, 
In everlasting reverie of love, ee l 
Even life’s saviour, leading motherwise 


The wayward to their fostering above. 


There is no movement, no remaining, nor 


- One shadow of desire. All things that are 


Draw thitherward as to a darkened door 
Whose opening revealeth, star on star, 
All they aspired unto, all Fate’s control 
Treasured unto the harvest of the Soul. 


E. E, SPEIGHT, 
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SHAKESPEAR’S ALLUSIONS TO INDIA 


By Rajatam D, PAUL., M. A. 


T is but natural that we, in - India, 
should be interested in whatever in 


English Literature is connected with 


India, in some way or other. Indian 


characters, scenes laid in India, reference 


to India and things Indian, naturally, 
arrest our attention. Besides, such a 
study as this of Shakespear’s Indian re- 
ferences possesses also another kind . of 
interest. It is an indication of the know- 


ledge that the Elizabethans as a whole- 


had of India and the East; for, in the 
Elezabethan period the drama was essenti- 
ally of the common people, the species 
typified by the proverbial man-in-the- 


street; and therefore it was a dramatic © 


necessity that Shakespear should restrict 
his knowledge. to that of the people of his 
day in his references to India; for, other- 
wise, the point of his reference would be 
quite lost. | Eg 
Hence, there is a justification for such a 
study as the present. From Shakespear's 
references to India, we can reasonably 
deduce how much the Elizabethans knew 
about our country. No doubt from a very 


early time, the existence of such a country: 
as India in the far East was vaguely > 


known to Englishmen. The tradition of 
the Church had it that St. Thomas was 
the Apostle of India. Chaucer’s merchant 
swears by “Saint Thomas of India” 
that : a 


“We wedded men live in sorwe and care.” 


Even to the earlier Elizabethans, India 
was only a vaguely distant, but fabulously 
wealthy country. However, later, the 
voyages of adventurers and the for- 
mation ofthe East India Company led to 
more detailed information about India 
being disseminated. But the descriptions 
of these adventurers, like all travellers’ 
tales, and the reports ofthe East India 
Company, being, in their nature, some- 
what of advertisements, were sometimes 


could derive their 


exaggerated and occasionally even deli- 
berately misleading. However, the liter- 
ature from which Elzabethan authors 
knowledge of our 
country was fast becoming extensive. 
Shakespear has described one such 


.merchant-voyage. No one need be reminded 


of the context. 


Titania :—Set your heart at rest; 
The fairy land buys not the child of me. 
His mother was a votaress of my order ; 
And, in the spiced Indian air,. by night, 
Full often hath she gossip’d by my side, 
And sat with me on Neptune’s yellow sands, 
Marking the embarked traders on the flood ; 
When we have laughed to see the sails conceive 
And grow big-bellied with the wanton wind ; 
Which she, with pretty and with swimming 
gait 
Following,—her womb then rich 
with my young squire,— 
Would imitate, and sail upon the land, 
-To fetch me trifles, and return again, 
As from a voyage, rich with merchandise. 
—Midsummer Night’s Dream, II, 1,12 & f. 


`- Here isa Shakespearian list of countries 
visited by Elizabethan merchantmen : 
What! not one hit? 
From Tripolis, from Mexico and England, 


From Lisbon, Bombay and India? _ 
—Merchant of Venice, ITI, 1, 268. 


--only substitute Italy for England, for, 


as you know, the reference is to a mer- 


chant of Venice. l 

The most important ofthese countries 
was, however, India, all that was meant 
by the word, viz., the East and West 
Indies—important as affording the richest 
trade. Falstaff says, referring to Mis- 
tresses Ford and Page : 

“They shallbe my East and West Indies, 
and I will trade to them both.” l 

- —Merry Wives of Windsor, I, iii, 79. 

The most common idea among the 
Elizabethans about India and the East 
generally was its richness. “The rich 
East,” “the gorgéous East”, are the sort 


of phrases tised in descriptions. k 


Š 
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I would not be the villain that thou thinkest 
For the whole space that’s in the tyrant’s 


| grasp, 
And the rich East to boot. -_ | 
l ai —Macbeth, IV, 11, 35. 
Shortly upon that shore there heaped was 
Exceeding riches and all precious things 
The spoile of all the world, that it did pass 
The wealth of the East. 
—Faerie Queene, Bk. IIT, iv, 23. 
Similarly Milton m the well-known 

lines : o, 

High ona throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 

—Paradise Lost, IT, 1—4. 
the phrase “gorgeous East” being evident- 
ly a borrowing from Shakespear’s 

Who sees the heavenly Resaline 
That, like a rude and savage man of Inde 


At the first opening of the gorgeous East...... 
—Love’s Labours Lost, IV, ii, 221. 


The chief cause of this “richness”? of 
India was the abundance of precious 
stones. Long before any definite know- 
ledge of India was got, rumours had 
reached England about the quality and 
abundance of India’s gems. So, Sir Thomas 
Wyatt speaks of “Indian stones a thou- 


‘sandfold more precious than can thyself. 
‘devise.’ And precious stones were one of. 


the commodities of the Elizabethan trade 


with India, and the “‘bountifulness” of the — 


mines of India is an oft-recurring idea—an 
ever-ready metaphor for liberality and 
magnificence. So, Mortimer says of his 
father-in-law, 


In faith, he isa worthy gentleman, 
PE, valiant as a lion, ; 
And wondrous affable, and as bountiful 


As mines of India.. 
-Henry IV, IIJ, i, 164. 


and so also in Henry VIII, I, i, 18, 


Today the French 
Allclinguant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 


Shone down the English : and to-morrow they 


Made Britain India ; every man that stood 
e Showd like a mine. 

The “gorgeous East” was “no. less 
famous for pearls. Indeed, India was the 
“bed” of pearls, Shakespear says, 
Troilus and Cressida, I, i,— 

“Her bed is India ; there she lies like a pearl,” 


in. 


and Troilus would go and win her, as mer- 
chants go and bring pearls from India. 
“Between our Iliam and where she resides 


Let it be called the wild and wandering flobd; — 


Ourself the merchant, and this sailing Pandar 
Our doubtful hope, our convoy and our bark. 


Another precious commodity for which 
India was famous was spices. India for the 


-Elizabethans-was identical with the East 


Indies whose other name was Spice 
Islands. And one of the avowed objects of 
the East India Company was to rival, and 
if possible to capture, the flourishing trade 
of the Dutch in spices. ‘And the common 
idea was that spices were so abundant in 
that fortunate country, India, that the 
very air was laden with the odour. It was 
in this “Spiced Indian air,” we saw that 
Titania and the mother of her pageboy 
used to gossip. 

Connected with this idea of richness, is 
that of magnificence usually associated 
with Indian kings.’ In the romantic ima- 
gination of Elizabethan writers, Indian 
kings sat on thrones of gold and ivory, 
were attended by lovely little pageboys, 
and literally rolled in wealth. These little 
pageboys roused the envy of even fairy 
kings, ` 

Oberon is passing fell and wroth 


Because that she ( Titania ) as her 
attendant hath 


A lively boy stolen from an Indian King. 
—M. N. D., II, 1, 20. 

And one of the common customs, “a 
part of the Eastern ceremony at the coro- 
nation of their kings” was to powder them 
with gold dust and seed pearl, and to 
strew pearls and jewels at the monarch’s 
feet. We:have a reference to it m ‘Para- 
dise Lost.” 

Or, where the gorgeous East with richest hand 

Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. 

Shakespear evidently knew -of this cus- 
tom. He makes a reference to it in 
“Antony and Cleopatra.” Cleopatra says 
to the messenger : 


I have a mind to strike,thee ere thou speak’st 
Yet, if thou say Antony lives,......6 l 
Vl set thee in a shower of gold, and hail 


Rich pearls upon thee. i . 
: —A. & C., IL, v, 42. 


Nowhere were false ideas about India 


-t 


d 
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more common than in relation to its reli- 
gion. Travellers brought strange stories 
about the superstitions of the people. 
Ralph Fitch, one of the very. first English- 
men to visit our country, has much to say 
about the Brahmans and their images; 
“some like beasts, some like men, and some 
like the Devil”; about the fakirs “to whom 
India was much given.” Onesuch he saw 
“sitting upon a horse in the market place,” 
‘who made as though he slept.” . The 
people “took him for a great man, but 
sure he was a lazy lubber.” Such and 
similar were the accounts these visitors 
gave of Indian religions. 

Shakespear, however, seems to havehad 
—or at least, has seen fit to use,—only one 
idea about India’s religion, namely, the 
common idea of fre and sun worship, of 
which rumours had reached the West much 
earlier than the Elizabethan period. 

Biron asks, in his lovers enthusi- 
asm : 
Who sees the heavenly Rosaline, 

That, like a rude and savage man of Inde, 

At the first opening of the gorgeous east, 

Bows not his vassal head, and, strucken blind, 

Kisses the base ground with obedient breast. 

—Love’s Labour Lost, IV, iit, 228. 

Similarly, Helen confessing her love for 

Bertram says, | 
Thus, Indian-like, 
Religious in mine error, I adore 


The Sun, that looks upon his worshipper, 
But knows of him no more. 


—All’s Well, I, iii, 212. 

In Henry VIII, I, we have a reference to 
heathen gods, being clothed with profuse 
ornaments. 

To-day the French 

All olinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods... 

Finally, the physical features of India 
do not seem to have been at all familiar to 
the Elizabethans: for, whenever Eliza- 
bethan writers choose to refer to these, 
they commit a mistake. For example, 
Spensar describing Archimago says that 
he had a 

Face all tand with scorching sunny ray 

As he had traveild many a sommer’s day, 

Through boyling sands of Arabic and Ynde. 

—The Faerie Queene, Bk., I, vi, 35. 


“Boyling sands” suggests something 
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like the Sahara. We do not have in India 
any desert of which such an epithet. can 
be used. l 
Similarly, Titania snubbing her “Lord” 
Oberon, says, 
Why art thou here 
Come from the furthest steppe of India ? 
ar =- —M.N.D., II, i, 68. 
“Steppe” is clearly a blunder. If on 
Shakespear’s part, it must bedue to his 
bad geography; and may indicate a gener- 
al belief of the Elizabethans about India, 


when taken in conjunction with the above — 


quoted lines from Spenser. -But the error is 
most probably due to that most irresponst- 
ble person, the Elizabethan printer. The 
second quarto of the play and all the folios 
have “‘steepe’’, which makes a better sense 
and is therefore most probably the correct 
text. For, surely, to Shakespear, as to 
Milton, India was theland of mountains 
and rivers more than of plains and deserts. 

The Elizabethans were not, however, 
ignorant of further details about our land. 
For, in Spenser we have a reference to the 
Ganges and the Indus. Among the famous 
rivers that attended the feast ‘in honour 
of the spousalls which were then betwixt 
the Medway and the Thames agreed,” were 

“Great Ganges and immortall Euphrates, 

Deepe Indus, and Meander intricate.” l 

Malabar, as being an important trading 
centre for pepper, seems also to have been 
well known. Our national headdress, the 
turban, is very irreverently described by 
Spenser. The “foole Disdaine” (in the 6th 
book of the “Faerie Queene”), wore 

“On his head a roll of linen plight 

Like to the Mores of Malabar. 

Shakespear has also a similar, not very 
complimentary, reference. Bassanio com- 
pared the golden casket to 

the beauteous scarf, 
Veiling an Indian beauty. 
—Merchant of Venice, II, ii, 99. 

An Indian beauty is, therefore, a really 
ugly woman, who is hidden by a beautiful 
silk veil—she being called a beauty here, 
because she would be considered as such 
among her own people. However, thecon- 
text here warrants an assumption that the 


reference is to the West Indies. e 


Aa 
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A number of tropical plants are’ referred 
to in Shakespear, as well as in contempo- 
rary poetry ; but few are peculiar to India, 
and can therefore be takèn as indication of 
a detailed knowledge ofour. country. How- 
ever, there is one reference in Shakespear 
which must be noticed as possessing another 
kind of interest also. In Twelfth Night 
Sir Toby Belch once greets Maria with a 

How now my nettle of India 


(according to the first folio), The plant 
is the Urtica Marina, possessed of itching 
properties,a reference vulgar enough for Sir 
Toby. The second folio, however, makes 
Sir Toby say “my mettle of India,” i. e., 
my metal of India, thatis, gold, which is 
quite as good and as likely to come from 
sir Toby. In this latter interpretation, the 


interesting point for us will be that gold 


had by then come to be known as peculiar 
to India,—though the fact that it is from 
Sir Toby should make us take it only at 
a discount, | 

So also, many tropical animals. are men- 
tioned in Shakespear, and in contempo- 
rary poetry, but none as peculiar to India. 


Lions, tigers, And bears, are very common 
in the Faerie Queene. There is a public 
house called “The Tiger’ in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor ; and a ship of the same 
name in the Twelfth Night. These wild 
animals are peculiar only to India and the 
interior of Africa; and as even Elizabethan 
adventurers had not yet penetrated Africa, 
we can say that what are described are 
Indian animals. Surely the elephant des- 
eribed in the following ‘Vision of the 
World’s Vanitie’ is an Indian animal, 
belonging to some Indian Raja. 
Soon after that I saw an Elephant, 
Adorn’d with bells and bosses gorgeouslie, 
That on his backe did beare (as batteilant ) 
A gilden towre, which shone exceedinglie, 
That he himselfe through foolish vanitie, 
Both for his rich attire and goodly forme, 
Was puffed up with passing surquedrie, . 
And shortly gan all other beasts to scorne, 
Till that a little Ant, a silly worme, 
Into his nosthrils creeping, so him pained, 
That, casting downe his towres, he did deforme 
Both borrowed pride and native beautis 
stained, 
Let therefore nought that great is, therein 
l glorie, 
Sith so small thing his happiness may varie. 
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By Satis C. GUHA, M. A., (Carcaco), LIBRARIAN, Ray DARBHANGA. 


EFINITE IbEAL.—An. institution is 
started with a definite ideal. This is 
more true in the case of a library 

than in that of an ordinary school or 
collegestarted for instructing pupils for ex- 
amination under the prescribed University 
regulations.* A library should not stand 


* Within the jurisdiction of existing’universi- 
ties, however, there may be educational institu- 
tions that serve special idealistic purposes, and 
. do not wholly confine their interest to the quan- 
™ tity and quality of passes in the university exa- 
minations, The Fergusson College of Poona, 
the M. A.-O. College of Aligarh (now suspended), 
the Khalsa College of Amritsar, the Central 
Hindu College and School of Benares, the Braja- 
mohan Institution of Barisal, the Hindu Aca- 
demy of Daulatpur are examples of this kind. 
But agthey have to serve their universities -in 


for merely a supply of “something to 
read,” but should be built up according 
toadefinite plan to approach a certain 
ideal. | 

SYSTEMATIC SELECTION ANd CORRELA- . 
TION OF Booxs.—Mrs. S. C. Fairchild in an 
article entitled “Outlines and References for 


the first instance—in the sense that their primary 
function is to teach students with the direct 
object of getting through prescribed courses for 
Degree Examinations and are consequently to 
subordinate their idealistic purposes to that end, 
none ofthe above institutions can be acknow- 
ledged to be superior in ideal to the independent 
educational institutions, such as the National 
Council of’ Education (Bengal), the Santinike- 
tana of Sri Rabindranath Tagore, and the Kala 
Bhavan of Baroda. 
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Library Institutes,” appearing in the May, 
1914, issue of the New York Libraries, has 
very aptly said : “A building might be filled 
with books without there being a library. 
A collection of books is no more a library 
than a collection of lumber in a building, or 
a collection of furniture constitutes a fur- 
' nished home, or a collection of pipes-‘makes 
an organ. A library however small, in- 
volves systematic selection and correlation 
of books. It must be. built upon a plan and 
all materials that are to go into its making 
must be chosen to fit that plan, just as all 
the units that go to makeup a house must 
be chosen to fit its plan. In avery small 
library, asin a very smallhouse, the plan 
is very simple, but .it is none the less essen- 
tial.” 

THREE PURPOSES.—A book should be sọ 
collected that it might do some positive 
good or actual service to some persons in 
inspiration, information or recreation ; 
and if possible; in morethan one ofthe three. 

PUBLIC INCLINATION NOT THE ONLY 
Facror.—The purchase or otherwise obtain- 
ing ofa book should not be wholly influ- 
enced by a mere “demand” or inclination of 
the public mind; and as a useful institution 


of society ‘a library should guard itself 


against gradual deviation from its ideal, 
which it may be subject to, especially when 
collecting books of recreation. Many a 
worthless fiction of distinctive bad taste 


may ctreép into a library in the name of » 


recreation, or through the influence of in- 
dividual admirers. _ l 


INDIAN STUDENT, AS A RULE, OF SERIOUS 
Turn oF Minp.—‘The Indian schoolboy,” as . 


observes Mr. L. T. Watkins of the Indian 
Educational Service, ‘is on the whole ofa 
more serious turn of mind than the boy of 
corresponding age in England.”* As inthe 
-case.of Indian schoolboy, so also in that of 
Indians generally ; and as such, an Indian 
library need not put much money into fic- 
“tion on the model of English public or cir- 
culating libraries. | 

FINE ARTS AS A RECREATIVE Srupy.— 
Works of fine arts may very well be of re- 


* Vide Libraries in Indian High Schools, by L. 
T. Watkins, M. A., L & S, Bureau of Education 
Pamphlets 8 (1920), p. 10. 
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‘creative study in addition to novels of real- 


ly good quality; and this isperhaps a time 
when the attention of our people—not ex- 


cluding the ladies of our homes—should be - 


a little diverted from fiction to fine arts 


_ where a proper scope will also be found for 


higher and higher imagination, the source.of 
poetry and joy. It may also be remember- 
ed that it often so happeris in the case of 


an individual reader according to his tastes. 


and instincts that, a subject of the branch 
of learning which hehas made his own if 
presented in a different.form may.serve to 
be of recreative study. - 


_ CHANGE OF SUBJECT A RECREATION.—Per- 
sons of high intellect. and much studious. 
habit have always said that-when the brain ~ 


wants recreation,a temporary change from ` 


one subject to another in which the interest 
of the student is one degree less, will prove 
to be of pleasurable recreation. . 
RECREATION Not an END IN ITseLF.—The 
recreative study isnot the aim of a student. 
Just as ‘in the school the period of 
recreation in addition to health con- 
siderations is calculated to arouse- the 
interest of a serious nature m the next 
hours of study, the whole amount of re- 
creative reading of fictitious stories or 
other light literature in the case of a 
student should make him earnest about 
the next subject of study in books of. 


‘real information and inspiration. The per- 


son who has only read hundreds of ficti- 
tious stories and can neither give you 
any information -ofthe world we live in, 
or is not inspired by a noble work or 
thought nor in a position to present to 
the world a new fiction of his or her. 
own, is really an unread fellow-in spite 
of the knowledge of so many volumes. - 
FUNCTION .OF LIBRARY :—‘‘The function 
of the library,” says Mrs. Fairchild in 
the course of her New York Libraries 
article, “is the development and enrich- 


ment of human life in the entire com- . 
munity by bringing to all the people = 


the books that belong to them.” Mr. 
J. C. Dana, in his Library Primer, speaks 
in short: “The function of the library 
is (1) to help people to become wise, (2) 
to encourage them to be good, (3) to 


oe 


PRINCIPLES OF BOOK-SELECTION IN A LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


OTHER DETERMINING Forces :— The libra- 
. ry benefits not only those who actually use 
it but also the vast majority of people who 
come in contact with them daily in private 
or public life. In determining, therefore, 
the character of the books to be procured, 
provision must be made, if possible, for 


all the people of community, not merely for . 


those who are enrolled as borrowers; 
and the interest of the library-readers or 


“day ticket” people must not be sacri-, 


ficed for the convenience of home readers. 

LocaL InrEREstTs :—The relative impor- 
tance of a subject is to be considered 
from the point of local interests, and of 
the caste, or class-occupations, and the 
religious order of the community, in the 
midst of which the library is situated. 
It is, however, also desirable that the selec- 
tion should represent to some extent every 
race, profession, trade, political doctrines 
and religious interest and belief. 

GENERAL LITERATURE First, TECHNI- 
CAL Next :—Get books on general litera- 
ture of a subjectin the first place before 
your funds permit of purchasing higher 
technical works and the regular equipment 
for the specialist of a subject. 

Select tte best books ona subject, the 
best by an author. And itis not wise 
to put money in getting all of a series, 
or complete works of an author unless 
their merit or your need requires it. Study 
your community and critically compare 
its needs with its demands. Welcome 
the recommendations the individuals will 
make, but always use your own judgment 
in following them. — 

THE LIBRARIAN :—The librarian needs to 
study his community just as a cloth 
merchant does as to the varied tastes and 
requirements of the people for whom he 
buys clothing. A knowledge of the castes 
and classes; of communial, national and 
religious interests; of the character and 
degrees of intelligence is rather of more 
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In thy deep sorrow 
Stirreth a high ritual 
Of consolation : 

No word of song or prayer, ` e 
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- primary importance on the part* of the 


librarian than even the technical qualifica- 
tions of classification and catalgguing, 
which latter can be entrusted to a specia- 
list in the line, or even to a “hired man.” 
A knowledge of technical library methods 
will not make a good librarian unless 
attended with a comprehensive view of 
society, for the service of which he is 
employed. 2. x 

SPECIAL CHARACTER OF INDIAN LIBRA- 
RIES :—All Indian Libraries must be parti- 
cular about collection of books of special 
interest to the Indian peoples, and put 
much money into the history, travels, 
literatures of the vast Indian continent, 
its countries and provinces, and the 
states. of the ruling princes. The rela- 
tive position of India asa nation on the 
face of the world, from the view-pdint of 
outsiders or foreigners must also be 
brought to the notice of the reading 
public: while works of Indian cultural 
civilization, its achievements in various 
fields, its history and songs and ballads 
should at any cost form part of a true 
Indian library. In this connexion it ‘may 
be ofinterest to quote here the motto of 
one’of our national monthlies ( the Dawn 
Magazine of Calcutta, now defunct ) in 
the form of question and answer : 
‘ Question :—How can Indian students 
increase their Love of Country ? 

ANSWER :~They could do so by— 

1. Increasing their knowledge of India 
and of Indian civilization ; . oo 

2. Working together for something -use- 
ful to their district, town or village ; 

3. Supporting indigenous industries 
and enterprises even at a sacrifice ; 

4, Supporting Indian Educational and 
allied movements which aim primarily at 
fostering the unselfish instincts and develop- 
ing the constructing faculties of the Indian 
mind. 


Yet urely scomprehended | 
‘Of the soul, through some 
Still purer revelation. 

i E. E. SPEIGHT, 


ennnen 
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By Harry S. WARNER, EDUCATIONAL SECRETARY OF THE INTERCOLLEGIATE ~ 
PROHIBITION Association, U. S. A. 


Te present moment in the anti-alcohol 
movement, that since the great war 
has been spreading more rapidly than 
ever from nation to nation, is of supreme 
significance to studénts of all nations. 

For ifthe movement goes on, as it is 
going on, for ten ‘years, the men and 
women now in the universities and col- 
leges will be brought face to face with it 
immediately on graduation; they will 
have to take a definite stand, so far as the 
movement affects their own country, The 
duty of aiding or defeating—of leading to 
success or opposing—will at once fall upon 
them. As educated men and women they 
will be expected—nay, compelled to share 
in leading public opinion in the final great 
struggle. Are they preparing to act intel- 
ligently ? oa kt! E 

For the anti-alecohol movement has 
become, indeed, a world movement. The 
great war and modern science have. made 
it such. It was a temperance movement 


-before the war; it seems now to be a^ 


determined effort to banish alcohol, with 
its social curse of 5,000 years’ standing, 
from human society. It was a movement 


for sobriety before the war—it is now 


largely an economic movement, gripping 
nearly all peoples. _ 
Two or three smaller nations have led in 


banishing alcohol; nearly the whole of ' 


North America, Canada and the United 
States, have either adopted complete pro- 
hibition or will have it completed within a 
year ot two. Nearly 125,000,000 of the 
most progressive people on earth have 
decided that drink must get out of their 
national life. To them, henceforth, it 
belongs to the past—not the Twentieth 
Century. Several other countries have 
taken drastic action against’ drink with a 
high percentage of alcohol. The people of 
these democratic nations have decided that 


alcohol is a drag on civilization—that it 
slows down progress, and that they wil 


“not longer permit it to exist. : 


In aspirit of patriotism they have laid 
aside permanently old drinking customs 
and habits, that their nation may be 
strong to do its best in times of peace as 
in times of war. And since great econo- 
tmistsnow show that the nation that is free 
from drink will be better off in business 
and commerce, that it will produce 10 -per 
cent more efficiently, and save in. human 
life, where even a moderate-drinking nation 
wastes, it is evident that those which con- 
tinue to drink will soon get far behind. 
The economic demand has been added to 
the moral and personal and religious 
demands for the removal of alcohol from 
human society. 

In such a world movement for prohibi- 
tion the students of the universities and 
colleges cannot—do not want to—stand 
idle. They cannot be mere observers. 
They must lead, or be “slackers” ; because 
of their education and privileges that can 
not take a middle position—they must be 
either for or against. Ina very few years 
they will have to face the very centre of the 
conflict. The students now in the univer- 
sity will be out in public life in. ten years, 
taking their place in the leadership of their 
nation and the world—and their attitude 
will have far-reaching influence: 

The present-day liquor problem, there- 
fore, should be very carefully studied now, 
especially its new social and economic 
aspects. l 

The time seems to have arrived fora ` 
bigger, broader student anti-alcohol move- 
ment that will unite the students and 
teachers in the universities of all countries, 
and that will bind together in a common 
task the student organisations in all 
countries and stimulate the organisation 


“FORCED LABOUR IN THE yea HILLS 


of such movements hed none now ‘exist. 
A new task is before us. More nations 
should be included ; more starting points 
must be taken into ‘account ; the methods 
and programs of student anti-alcohol 
activities may well be broadened and made 
more inclusive. Above all, the social and 
economic sides of the movement should be 
emphasized, and students. definitely en- 
couraged to prepare for intelligent service 
and leadership after graduation -in .their 
own national and the coming world revolt 
against alcohol domination. 

In such an enlarged and broadened 
world student movement the students of 
the United States will be happy to .join— 
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the diiss Students Prohibition League 
(in American universities), and the newly 
organised Italian Students’ Prohibition 
League, among.those studying in the 
schools of the United States. Thousands 
of American students are this year pledg- 
ing themselves to give heavily in financial 
support to such a world student move- 
ment, and the Chinese and Italians and 
others in American colleges are all going 
back to their native countries in two or 
three years to enter public life, to,teach, 

write, edit, share in business positions of 
importance and in” religious activities. 

They will be a powerful force for settle- 

ment of this age-old world conflict on a 
world scale. 





the Intercollegiate Prohibition Association, 





FORCED LABOUR IN THE SIMLA HILLS | 


R.S. E. Siaikts has been living in the 
Simla Hills for many years past. 
There, he has married an Indian 

Lady, and his home is an Indian home. 

His six children are being, brought up en- 
tirely as Indian children; such is their 
father’s, as well as mother’s, wish. They 
do not know a word of English, and their 
playmates are their fellow Indian children. 

- Mr. Stokes’s own life, before and after his 
marriage, has been devoted to the villa- 
gers, who inhabit these Hill districts, and 
whose struggle with poverty is sometimes 
very severe indeed. Their joys are his joys, 
and their sorrows are his sorrows. I have 
known him for nearly fifteen years, as an 
intimate personal friend, and I am connect- 
ed in a spiritual relationship with his 
Indian family, as godfather of one of his 
children. It is his evidence that I shall 
rely on in this article, after a personal visit 
to his home at Kotgarh. 

On ordinary occasions, I should not 
“have introduced details of this kind into 
my narrative ; but, in the present instance, 
it appears to me to be the simplest way 
of explaining the authority on which the 
followin g statements concerning ‘forced 


labour’ are based. I can in hardly imagine 
stronger evidence than that of Mr. Stokes. 
For, on the one side, he is a cultured man, 
accustomed all his life to sift information, 
and also fully understanding the scientific 
method of exact statement ; on the other 
side, he is a Pahari, who has lived for 


- many years the life of a zamindar in the 


Hills, and as such has kept in closest 
sympathy and touch with the Hill people. 

When a long-standing and essentially 
vicious custom needs to be remedied, under 
a bureaucratic government, publicity is 
essential. Mr. Stokes, when every other 
remedy had been tried, published, at last, 
in despair, the’ true facts concerning the 
‘forced labour’ used during the Viceroy’s 
own pleasure trip, in the Simla Hills. 
He gave great offence by doing so, but his 
main object of making public the truth has 
been attained. 

Mr. Stokes “showed in much detail 
(which he had gathered from the villagers 
themselves) how injuriously this Viceregal 
excursion had affected the villagers’ own 
agricultiral work; what tyranny was 
used by the petty officials ; what rapacity 
was shown; and how little actual pay- 
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ment reached the -begar labourers. He 
pointed out, how the pleasure trip came at 
the most critical of all seasons of the year 
for the hill-farmers, and how, in certain 
instances, it meant almost ruin to them as 
far’as their crops were concerned. 

The Viceroy was exonerated by Mr. 
Stokes from blame in the matter, on ac- 
count of his ignorance. But the Govern- 
ment officials, who arranged the trip, were 
severely condemned in the Report, both for 
their wasteful employment of villagers, far 
beyond the Viceroys’ needs, and also for 
the methods of ‘forced labour’ which were 
adopted. . 2 

On the publication of Mr. S. E. Stokes’s 
article, there was an immense stir in Simla. 
The British Government, which had only 
recently throughout the world made such 
profession of virtue, -for upholding the 
freedom and liberty of oppressed peoples, 
was here caught red-handed, employing 
the methods of slavery. The very things, 
which the leading newspapers in London 
had been publishing with horror, as being 
carried on in British territory in East Africa, 
were hereby shown to have been practised, 
in a lesser degree, by the Viceroy of India. 
No ‘wonder the whole of Simla was 
disturbed ! i 

` During my own visit, in company with 
Mr. S. E. Stokes, into these Hill districts, 
a further detail of the viceroy’s tour was 
narrated to us by the villagers. In order 
to keep within bounds certain bears, which 
had been located forthe Viceroy’s shooting 
party in the neighbourhood of Mattiana, 
nearly two hundred villagers (so we were 
expressly told) had been kept out on the 
Hills, in a cordon, for two days and two 
nights, so that the bears might not escape. 
All this time the field-work of the distric 
was most seriously crippled. 
The information was further given us, 
that only ten rupees reached the pockets of 
the villagers forthe whole number of watch- 
ers. Probably much more had stayed in 
' the pockets of local officials on the way. 
I would ask the Simla officers, who arrang- 
ed this pleasure trip, to make full enquiries 
into this account, which was given to us 
as strictly true by the villagers concerned. 
The age-long scandal ofthis forced labour 
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in India is due to the fact, that it has never 
come before the public in so glaring a man- 
ner before. Only when Mr. Stokes chal- 
lenged the Viceroy, as the matter become 
serious for Government. For no civilised 
Government, that has the slightest carefor 
its own reputation, can be caught using 
‘forced labour’, for its own profits and its 
own pleasure, with impunity ! In England 
outside war time, such a scandal would 
lead tothe downfall of a Ministry in 


‘power. Even here-in India, the present 
bureaucraey could not face, for long, the 


obloquy. , 

The decision has now been arrived at by 
the Punjab. Government authorities, that 
the ‘forced labour’ which was formerly em- 
ployed in the Postal Department, shall be 
immediately abandoned. This necessitated 
in the past, in the winter months, the most 
serious hardship of all. Instances have 
been known, where villagers having been 
forced to carry the mails on the upper 
roads, have actually perished in thesnow, 
through'a snow-slide or some other cause. 

Pleasure trippers from Simla, in future, 
will have to make their own private - 
arrangemerits, if they wish to journey into 
the interior. I heard, on my recent journey, 
continual complaints about these,—how 
overwhelming was the petty tyranny, which 
such ‘forced labour’ implied, on the part 


‘of the village officials; how, morning 


and evening, the villagers were never 
wholly free, so as to be able to get on 
with their agricultural work, because of 
the cry -for ‘coolies’ on the part of the 
Simla tourists. -o 

I have myself seen villagers scampering 
up the Hill-side, when some party has 
come in from Simla,—the ‘Mem Sahib’ 
ordering, in a lordly fashion, “Hamko das 
coolie deo !” “Hamko barah coolie deo !”’ 
Agriculturalists have ‘often been made to 
carry all ‘sorts of ‘useless luggage and 
equipment, while the fields have suffered ~ 
neglect. It is true, of course, that at 
certain times the villagers are glad to make 
money by carrying travellers’ loads. But 
the Simla pleasure season corresponds 
with the most busy agricultural season, 
and during these summer months the work 
in the fields is most pressing. ° 
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STUDENTS STRIKE AND SOME PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 


\ 

“The Forest Department and the Public 
Works Department will have, very shortly, 
to provide their own contract labour, and 
to give up ‘forced labonr’ altogether. 
Perhaps itis not too sanguine to expect, 
-- the death knell of begar has already been 
- sounded in the Hills. 

But again and again, as I have tried to 
study this question, information has come 
to hand, that, away from the towns, in out- 

= of-the-way country districts, certain forms 
of forced labour still remain. I have been 
told also, that the worst places of all are 
the Indian States. Residents in these 
States have informed me, that the news of 
- the approaching visit of a Viceroy, or of 
| some high official personage, is looked up- 
on by the agriculturalists as a curse in- 
stead of a blessing, on account of the large 
- amount of ‘forced labour’ which it entails. 
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In the Great Awakening, which is ndw 
opening men’s eyes to the truth and mak- 
ing men see evil customs, in India, as evil, 
this ‘forced labour’, wherever it is to be 
found, should be swept cleanaway. The 
cry must be raised throughout the length ` 
and breadth of the Jand,—‘‘Forced labour 
is Slavery! Away with it! Let India be 
truly free !” : : 

In the programme of the League of Na- 
tions, one of the objects is stated thus. :— 
“To bring to an end ‘forced labour’ in all 
mandated territory,” India is not manda- 
ted territory at all. She is supposed to 
be an original member of the League of 
Nations itself.. What a mockery, if, under 
British rule in the twentieth century, ber, 
soil should still have to bear this last relic 
of slavery. | 


Shantiniketan. C. F. ANDREWS. 


- STUDENTS STRIKE AND SOME PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 


N the busy little town where I live, I 
was working at my desk in my office, 
when a sudden dull roar reached my 

“n eats. It presently grew more and more 
~ distinct, and glancing out of .my window 
I found, far away in the street, below, seve- 
ral hundreds of boys, Hindus and Muham- 
madans, marching past in double file, 
~. with loud shouts of Bande Mataram. It 
was a moving sight to see so many college 
students throwing out this bold challenge 
against the existing order of things in the 
teeth of their guardians and without tak- 
ing a thought as to what would happen 
to them on the morrow. For the guardi- 


ans of the boys were not with them in this . 


movement, and the boys had chosen their 
path with deliberation. Though absolute- 
detached from politics, local or national, 
it had reached my ears through diverse 
channels that for some days previous the 
x college and. the schools of the town were 
all agog with a sense of an approaching 
crisis, of mighty things coming to give a 
sudden and hitherto unsuspected turn tb 


their destinies ; there were frequent public 
meetings, presided over by the boys them- 
selves, where both sides of the question 
were debated, and in which the guardians - 
of the boys were also allowed to take part 
both as spectators and speakers. In these 
meetings, the mentality of the boys exhibit- 
ed itself by such symptoms as these: the 
guardians were asked to show, by some . 
tangible act of self-sacrifice, that they. de- 
served to play the role of advisers in prefer- 
ence to Mahatma Gandhi, whose life was 
one long sacrifice of- self; and the future | 
Minister incharge ofthe portfolio of educa- 

tion was called a ‘slave’. There were 
counter-meetings by the guardians. Groups 
of agitated students, Hindus and Muham- 
madans, were met with in the street corners 
anxiously discussing the pros and cons of 
the situation. There were some among the 
students who had advised caution and de- 
lay, in-view of the ensuing Congress at 
Nagpur, where non-cooperation would 
receive the final verdict of the country ; 
but others there were whose impetuosity 
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would brook no delay and to-day’s demon- 
stration showed that they had won the day. 
. As the day wore on, a distressed guardian, 
an educated professional gentleman, came 
_ to consult me about his son who had join- 
ed the strike. He gave mea pathetic ac- 
count as to how he had tried to dissuade 
his son but to no purpose. He had even 


` threatened to turn him out, but the boy , 


was fully prepared for it and said that he 
could .not go against the voice of his con- 
science. The gentleman hadlearnt from his 
wife that the day before the boy had taken 
no meat saying that soon the time might 
come when he would not have a single 
meal a day. And now that the boy was 
gone, the mother was disconsolate. The 
same gentleman told me that those who 
had attended the boys’ meetings had found 
that they could argue, reason and debate 
sensibly and in good style, and that it was 
not quite aneasy matter to meet all their 
arguments, Later on in the evening I had 
a vis-a-vis conversation with one of the 
advanced students I knew well, a quiet 
youth and one of the best scholars of bis 
class. I was somewhat surprised to find 
“that he too was in full sympathy with the 
movement, though he had not as yet joined 
“the strike. .In the course of the discussion 
he said that it wasthe guardians of the 
boys, or their delegates assembled in Con- 
gress, who had voted for non-cooperation 
on the part of the students, and it was 
therefore the duty of the guardians them. 
selves to carry out the mandate of the 
Congress. Since they had not the cour- 
age to do so, the boys had thought it their 
duty to take the bit in their. own mouths. 
He added that the boys were sincere, they 
were generous, they had high ideals and 
noble enthusiasms, and what was more, 
they were.eager for self-sacrifice, whereas 
their guardians weretimid, calculating, and 
too much worldly wisdom had frozen the 
genial current of their soul, and no good 
could come of their advice, which their 
wards knew welbenough was dictated by. 
a narrow sense of self-interest apart from 
the larger interests of the country, The 
boys were not therefore prepared to accept 
as binding on themselves, the categorical 
imperatives of conduct laid down by their 
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elders, without examination and scrutiny. 
No, the boys would prefer to follow Mahat- 
ma Gandhi wherever he chose to lead 
them. Their.’ overwise guardians might 
think his advice unpractical, but so did the 
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world think of Jesus Christ and Buddhain. - 


their times, but ultimately it was they who 
had won the hearts of millions upon milli- 
ons. Asked of their plan of action, he said 
that for the time being the colleges had to 
beclosed for want ofthe means torun them, 
but national schools would be opened where 
college students would teach, and in the 
intervals of teaching they would preach in 
the countryside, gaining recruits and finan- 
cial support for the cause; technical schools 
would be opened too, and later on other 
vocational: schools would be started. < He 


pointed out that already some attempts- . 
had been made here in all these directions#. , 


I was struck by the determined attitude of. 
the boys and by the potency of the spell 


exercised by the magic name of Gandhi over. .. 


their impressionable minds, also by the 
ability, quite remarkable in one so young, 
with which the case for the boys were laid 
before me by my interlocutor. - 

In reply, I explained to him all the risks 
that the boys were running by taking this 
leap in the dark; that the resolution in 
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favour. of non-cooperation passed at the. 


special session of the Congress needed rati- 


‘fication ; that it was also not passed by an 


absolute majority of votes; that it was à 
moot question of philosophy how far consci- 
ence was the inspired voice of God, having 
regard to the-fact that it varied greatly 
with education and-environment; that few 
men were equal to the task of walking in 
the footsteps of Mr. Gandhi in the elevated 
altitudes where he habitually dwelt ; that 
a man of great spiritual force like him 
might yet. be wrong in his political theo- 


were against him on the subject of the 
boycott of schools and colleges ; that the 
editor of this magazine, whom they all re- 
pected, was not in favour of the move- 
ment ; that before the mass is educated 


newspaper the propaganda in favour: of 
non-cooperation can hardly succeed ; that 
cutting the nose to spite the faxe might 


a 
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- ries and many leaders equally patriotic . 
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to the extent of being able ‘to read the * 
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not be quite the good thing they imagined ; 
that the sinews of war for starting nation- 
al schools on an adequate'scale were ab- 
surdly inadequate ; that even under the 
existing -order of things, they might be 
started to supplement instead Of sup- 
planting the established institutions ; that 
granting the power of passive resist- 
ance to paralyse the administration if it 
be widely adopted in an organised form, 
the basis of unity upon which to build 
such an extensive organisation was want- 
ing, and a mere patched-up unity which 
hides the immense social divergences with- 
in is bound to vanish as soon as the cause, 
e.g., the Khilafat which brought it about, 
ceased to excite the passions of the multi- 
tude ; that we must build up our national 
life from the foundations and this cannot 
“be done in a day ; that though youth may 
be generous, it is lacking in wisdom which 
comes:of age and experience ; that the boys 
had no reason to assume that they enjoyed 
a monopoly of patriotism and their elders 
in dissuading them from joining the boy: 
cott had not the best interests. of their 


motherland: at heart ; that education was | 


to be one of the transferred subjects largely 
under the control of-the minister; that 
though students should be free to debate 
political questions, they should leave 
actual participation in practical politics 
to fullgrown citizens; that such participa- 
tion is not the only nor the supreme aim 
of their studies ; that the responsibility of 
withdrawing boys from schools and col- 
leges naturally belonged to their guardians 
who were the proper persons to take the 
initiative in the matter if they thought fit ; 
that our young hopefuls, instead of giving 
up their studies which was not a very 
difficult thing to do, in order to follow Mr. 
Gandhi in the stormy -path of politics, 
should in the first instance try to imitate 
the more solid virtues which have earned 
him the unstinted regard of his country- 
men,—his sincerity and truthfulness, his 
transparent honesty and freedom from 
_-covetousness or self-seeking, his deep hu- 
manitarianism and passion for social ser- 


vice and the like; that they should first. 
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show their manhood in the less sensatiorial 
walks of everyday life by refusing to take 
any bridegroom price even’at the risk of 
offending their guardians, or to tolerate 
injustice in private or social life in any 
shape or form, and bycultivating, in short, 
all those qualities which would go to 
make them self-respecting and respected by 
others ; and that if they succeeded in build- 
ing up their character in this way no 
power on earth could resist their deman 
for self-zovern ment ; &c., &c. 

I do not know if I succeeded in convin- 
cing my- youthfal listener; but I felt, it 
all depended on the sincerity of my utter- 
ance, and the degree of his faith in the 
genuineness of my patriotism. But this I 
know, now that-[ have had a frank and 
free exchange of ideas with this typical 
champion of the juvenile agitators, that 
our political leaders, and the parents and 
guardians of the generation now growing 
into manhood will: have to meet the de- 
mands of an exacting standard of sincerity 
and worth and patriotism and self-sacrifice 
in order to command the respect and con- 
trol the activities of our youngmen; and. 
wherever these qualities are lacking, an 
appeal to their own position and influence 
and age and experience will not be ôf any 
avail.. And whatever may be the ultimate 
fate of schoolboy ‘non-cooperation, with 


‘which [am not in sympathy, one standing 


entirely outside the political arena like 
myself cannot fail tó observe that if Indian 
politics is being thus-exalted, vitalised, in- 
vested with earnestness and a fine spiritual 
quality by the high demands made upon 
it by the young generation, this revalua- 
tion of its values is in the largest measure 
due to the outstanding and selfless perso- 
nality of Mr. Gandhi whom the boys 
literally adore as their great exemplar. 
Alien bureaucrats may make light of his 
soul-force ; but itis working all the same 


in purging our national ideals of all sham 


and sordidness, and preparing ourselves 


-on an adequate scale for those difficult . 


sacrifices by which a nation is tested and 
considered fit. to achieve success. 
| ' a X. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE: 
THE PROBLEMS OF NATIONALISM > 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF ANDRE VARAGNAC. 


THOSE who may be European socialists and 


“revolutionaries, and would disown the 
present form of society, try at times to detach 
themselyes and judge it objectively from with- 
out, because their revolutionary beliefs them- 


selves place them outside. . But how far does the - 


mind succeed in making such an abstraction and 
in attainiug such a perspective ? 

Unconsciously its own culture, its own langu- 
age while thinking, its thousand spontaneous 
gestures, which are like intellectual responses,— 
all these connect it more or less with its present 
surroundings. It is true, that the exile from 
home of many revolutionaries,—just as to-day 
the exile of the combatants in the Great War,— 
has harshly cut them off and placed thenr 
beyond the pale. But, even then,—how far ? ` 


Such a question as this never presents itself 


so conspicuously to the mind, as when reading 
an author, like Rabindranath Tagore, who has 
devoted himself to the same problem of passing 
judgment on modern society, but does not him- 
self belong to our own country, and therefore 
addresses us from another. intellectual hemi- 
sphere,—a hemisphere which our modern 
society, with its imperialism, would like to anni- 


- hilate, because it does not figure in its- own 


. plans of exploitation of mines, or of intensive 


. Kultur. Such an observer has alone, within his 


reach, the power to fathom at a glance the inner 
springs of modern Europe. His instinct of 
humanity, as he has lived in his own human 
surroundings, would reveal to him, better than 


it has done- to us, the root causes which lately 


roused Europe to violence, to bloodshed, to mur- 
der, till it now lies prone upon the earth under 
the open sky. 

This is the reason, why Rabindranath Tagore 
has been able to adjudge the West. 


Those, who may be revolutionaries in Europe, 
recognise in him the great Hindu poet. We can 
all remember the vigorous blows, that he has 
often dealt in the cause of patriotism. We un- 
derstand his lofty conceptions of humanity. 
The unfortunate absence of good translations 


of his works into French prevents us from recog-._ 


nising him as what he is,—a social thinker of the 
first order, a philosopher, a speculator in those 
political problems, which are agitating his own 
country and the modern world. In this review, 
we shall consider merely one of his writings. 
This work has been published (in a fine spirit of 
Anglo-Saxon impartiality) by Macmillans, one 


i, 


of the leading London publishers. The book 
fights against that very principle which we our- 
Selves are fighting against,—the principle which 
European civilisation has spread abroad 
throughout the world, and the Great Peace has | 
multiplied into a number of small European 
States,—like a mould which turns out so 
many cakes,—‘‘Nationalism.’’. 

What kind of Nationalism ? Indian Nation- 
alism ? European Nationalism ? No! It is the 
principle of Nationalism itself, that Rabindra- 
nath Tagore challenges. He analyses it, with 
a depth of intimacy and feeling, which only 
years of moral suffering and fruitless humiliations. 
can produce. He is the first to denounce, 
among the patriots of his own country, the very 
same tendencies in India which he observes in 
European Society. He sees how the nations 
organise themselves, with greater and greater 
mechanical efficiency, in order to bring about 
material success, Itis inthis mechanical orga- 
nisation, that he sees the origin of all National- 
ism. For Nationalism is, to the peoples, what 
Capitalism ts to individual labourers. 

Coming to details, Rabindranath Tagore 
describes the slavery, which underlies Imperial- 
ism. Hehas felt in his own flesh, and in the 
flesh of his own countrymen, the blind mechanic- | 
al crushing force of the Ruling Nation. It is like . 
the ruthless, chain-like, caterpillar-wheels of a 
Tank, passing over the bodies of the wounded. 
A mere personal Despot is nothing ofa tyrant in 
comparison with the anonymous, abiquitous 
and responseless tyranny of the administrative 
ee of a great European power in the > 

ast, 

Before the advent of the English, India had 
known many ruling powers. But the conquests 
of past military revolutions passed over her 
surface, without affecting the autonomous life of 
the villagers. Now, however, the Western iron 
grip has clutched deep down into the very vitals 
of Indian Society. Everywhere there is at hand 
the mis-trustful official, ready to execute, like a 
machine, the arbitrary and often inhuman deci- 
sions of invisible Heads of Departments. The 
‘Motherland’ of India herself gets that mit? 
mum trickling stream of education which is 
needed to irrigate the Administration. Indus- 
trial exploiting in a country (where once. 
grew, and still lives, an ancient culture) has 
resulted in frightful chaos. 


e 
But the collective life of the multitudt cannot 
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end in chaos. One by one, the unforeseen con- 
sequences of political materialism came up to 
the surface. We cannot reside among `a people, 
in order to exploit their labqur and their wealth, 
and at the same time conceal from them our 
true purpose and our intimate self. From the 
day when the English ruler settles down in a 
bungalow, he brings with him new ideas of 
inteliectual liberty, of scientific curiosity, of 
forceful energy, which constitute the. moral 
atmosphere of his own. country. In vain does 
he try to hide them, or to limit the number of 
colleges and schools, or to suppress and censor 
newspapers, or to prescribe for Indians books 
which he carriesabout in his own portemanteau. 
The ideals of his European race are there, in his 
own despite. They are there in the sound of his 
voice, in the attractions of his ways, in the vital 
gestures and responses, which he himself is the 
last to notice. ` Soo 


Rabindranath Tagore thanks the West for 
having brought to his own country the notion 
of the equality ofall men before the law, and 
the notion of liberty. These enrich the spirit of 
Asia with principles, that are indispensable for 
the moral and continuous.evolition of society. 
But India has also imbibed some other Western 
ideas,-whose aspects of violence she knows only 
too well. India has become Nationalist like 
Japan. She dreams about taking part in the 
` industrial competition and in the race for 
armaments. Now, henceforth, she will answer 
Force by Force. Thus is.ushered in the Reign of 
Terror. i 

To this call of the modern age,—which 
~fascinates the masses, and the Young Indian 
. nationalists,—Rabindranath Tagore replies as 
follows :— by Soe 

“No, never! Ourown vital problem is not 
that of Nationalism. Our own vital problem is 
within our own borders : it is that of Caste.” 

—What is the good of political freedom, if 
India has within herself her own ‘pariahs’ ?— 

“The narrowness of outlook,” he writes, 
“which allows the cruel yoke of inferiority of 
caste to be imposed on a considerabe part of 
humanity, will manifest itself in our political 
life by creating therein the tyranny of injustice.” 
. India has not: yet attained that stage of 
ethnological unity, wherein the energy of the 
whole nation may be given forth abroad, so that 
the nation can enter into the life of other 
nations, engaging in its own contacts. and 
collisions with other masses of mankind, homo- 
geneous and distinct. ae 3 
@ Such was the fate of Europe at the end of the 
‘Middle Ages. India, alone, by itself, is a veri- 
table continent. In India a variety of races 
kept strictly aloof, live side by side without 
jostling one another. This is what caste ‘has 
accomplished. ; 


Let as not hastily look down with cont@mpt 


PFO A 


. upon the caste system. Has 


it been’ fully 
recognised by historians, that caste has given 
the only peaceful solution of a problem which | 
mariy civilised -nations have answered" by a 
decree of death? In all the cases where the 
Europeen races have conquered a country,. the 
method of conquest has never varied. The -con- 
quered race has hadits human dignity effaced, 
even where it has not been actually annihilated, 
We have only to remember the massacres, which 
have stained the history of the ancient nations, 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, It is not 
necessary to refer to more recent examples. 

But the Aryans in India when they took half 
the continent from, the Dravidian’s, however, 
they also repudiated contact with the conquered, 
Or rather, their principal care was to safeguard 
from pollution the absolute integrity of their 
own moral life. They felt within themselves 
the up-surging of Vedic thought. They ordained 
a hd society in full accord with this primary 
need. 

Viewed in this light, nothing could appear 
more human, more liberal, than the solution of 
the problem by Caste. It had, however, one 
vicious factor. It was hostile to the most 
intimate of all processes of life, which is ex- 
change. . The wild manners of our own Euro- 
pean races,—murder' and rape, —~what a para- 
dox !—have done better service, in the long run, 
to human progress. A few centuries after the 
European conquest, a new Nation began its 
career. Instead of this, India has postponed 
indefinitely the solution, of the question of her 
unity, > ' joi 


It is towards this. solution of her own inner 
difficulty that Rabindranath Tagore would 
lead India forward ‘once more. He points to 


‘the overthrow of the Caste System! This does 


not mean a clean slate altogether. One canonly 
destroy the caste system by the creation of a 
new harmony, a new mutual confidence. This 
is the problem, antecedent to any political 
ambition for India from outside. 

But if India thus strives within, with her 
own internal difficulties, will she be left behind 
all other nations? No, on thecontrary, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore tells us, that she will be the 
first to answer today the great question, which 
will come up tomorrow for all humanity to 
solve. She willshew the true solution to the 
rest of struggling mankind. 

Step by step, mechanical advance has 
multiplied communications between nations. 
‘The Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries held 
the belief that all men had the same soul and 


‘the same mental outlook. The great truth, 


which will dawn upon us during the Twentieth 
Century, will be the revelation, in actual life, 
of an astonishing diversity in mankind. But, 
atthe same time, there will arise the problem 
of the union of all the heterogeneous races 


—— | 
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of the world, without which progress will cease . 


and retrogression begin. . 

If India, freeing herself from the caste system, 
were able to produce, out of the passion of her 
own soul, the law of harmony in human diver- 
sity, she might ward off from us the terrible 
experience, which surely awaits us, Europeans, 
if we do not solve this question of the harmony 
of diverse men and nations aright in our own 
sphere. . = i 

England, once upon a time, discovered the 
‘Parliament.’ Russia to-day has discovered the 
‘Soviet.’ Why should we not have confidence 
that India will bring her own discovery to 
humanity, when she awakens out of her mille- 
nium of sleep ? ` 


Let us turn back then to India herself. - Only, 
as we have seen, by the solution of. her own 
inner difficulties, can she escape from ‘the 
degradation of merely imitating. the results of 
a civilisation in which she had no creative part. 
Herein lies the dominant preoccupation of 
Radindranath Tagore. He reminds the East, 
that, if the West has Science, the East has her 
own Mission, which she must also fulfil. 

This comparison between the East and the 
West leads the writer to a very remarkable 
denunciation of the mechanically scientific view 
of life. He has developed this theme at length in 
his own philosophical works. In Nationalism 
he merely broaches this great subject. l 

Let us remark here, that Rabindarnath 
Tagore condemns the present order of Society, 
(which he calls, scientifically mechanical ) be- 
cause ef its egoism, its lovelessness, its lack of 
social enthusiasm. He believes this negative 
character is, caused by the abstract and 
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impersonal modes of ‘scientific thought, and 
by the influence of the mechanical idea itself 
upon our mentality, The mechanical instru- 
mentis a thing with a narrow practical con- 
crete- objective. As we fashion ourselves more 
and more after its image, does it not tend 
to efface man, as man, and in this way to take 
away the humanity from man? Such appears 
to be the conception of our author, when he 
describes modern society as ‘mechanical.’ 
Will Rabindranath Tagore permit us to point 
out to him, with all due respect, that these 
very characteristics, which he condemns, are the 
evils produced by the present capitalist condi- 
tions of soceity itself. The working people of 
the West ofterr fight shy of mechanical perfection 
because the machine is really the cause of their 
subjection in the matter of wages. The masses, 
as: slaves, work without love. The machine 
is ever over them: it ‘encloses them round on 
every side. But wecan image before our minds 
an emancipated industrial nation, laying 
hold of the machine with fervour and mingling 
with its movements the rhythm of human 
exertion. The enthusiasm of our European 
races for the joys of motoring, of aviation,—the 
eager passion of individual men and women for 
each little mechanical invention,—these are 
surely presages of a future, which will allow us 
to picture to our minds a Resurrection and an 
Advent,—the Advent of the Mechanical Age. 7 
~ No!. The West has not trodden a, false path ! 


' But it seems that Rabindranath Tagore would 


have the East turn away from their track. This 
appears to us to be the great message, which he 
has thrust forth into the turmoil and confusion 
of our times. But let us not give up all original- 
ity -on our side. Humanity must realise’ its 
infinite diversity. Life only finds itself. One, 18 
its intensity and abundance. 
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A Home for the Hindusthan Association 
of America, r= 


Being in business for over 20 years in India, 
England and the United States and a close obser- 
ver. of conditions prevailing in these countries, it 
occurs to me that the people of India have at last 
come to recognise that the United States offers better 
educational facilities and opportunities for practical 
training than other countries and I have no doubt in 
my mind that as soon as passport regulations in 
India are. relaxed, students by the thousands will 
flock to the United States of America. ` 

To help and advise such students the Hindu- 
sthan Association of America was started in the year 
Igi2 as a non-political body, the objects being to 


Bete i 





promote the educational | activities of Hindusthanee 
students and to interpret India to America and 
America to India, but for lack of funds the association 
has had to restrict its activities to a limited scale; 
_ As soon as our students set their feet on the soil 
of this country their difficulties begin. First of all 
there is the examination by the Immigration Autho- 
rities which is particularly strict in the case of Indians gg 
many of whom are taken to the Ellis Island Immi< 
gration Station where they are detained often for 
many days. Secondly the difficulty in obtaining suit- 
able lodgings ata moderate price. Thirdly the lack 
of expert advice in deciding on the University and the 
course of study and fourthly the lack of facilities to 
med, and associate with their fellow-students. 

o be of practical assistance to these students the 
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Hindusthan Association must “have a permanent home, 
a wholetime paid secretary and a club for members. 
Temporary accommodation might be furnished here to 
incoming students, and not thedeast important feature 
would be regular weekly lectures -where the East can 
meet the West in friendly intercourse and exchange of 
ideas, l 


Such activities will require large funds, and the 
Association, as yet, is poor. The problem can only be 
solved if the Association owns a building where the 
permanent office and the secretary, club and lecture 
hall can be located. Its spare rooms could be rented 
for temporary residential purpose to the students, 
enough income can be secured thereby for the up- 
keep of the house and part of the -salary of the 
permanent secretary. The balance would have to be 
raised by dues and contributions from members. 


It is necessary to raise at least $30,000.00 to 
secure a suitable building. The money required 
should be raised in India. The Indian taxpayers are 
paying a large amount every year for the upkeep of the 
Government's educational advisers in England, ‘who 
do not advise but place all kinds ‘of restrictions and 
obstructions in the way of our students there. “Is it 
therefore too much to expect 9 30,000.00 .(Rs. 90,000) 
by voluntary contributions from ‘the Indian public for 
a similar but worthier purpose ? 


Rai Bahadur Sultan Singh and Lala Peary Lall 
of Delhi who were on a vist to this city a few 
weeks ago promised to contribute $750.00 ( Rs. 2250 ) 
towards the house fund’ of the Association’ as soon as 
the necessity was explained to them. There-are 
thousands of other public-spirited men and women 
like them in India who can contribute similar sums 
if the necessity can properly be presented to them. 


Our people in. India need to be' enlightened upon 
this subject,.by means of interviews and articles in 
the newspapers and magazines,as well.as lectures 
explaining the aims and objects: of the Hindusthan 
Association of America and the necessity of funds 
for increasing the activities of the Association. 


The Indian National Congress should also consider 
the desirability of an organised effort. to send our 
boys and girls by thousands to study in foreign coun- 
tries, particularly in America.’ It is high time that- the 
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ESTHETIC AND RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS IN INDIAN 
CITY DEVELOPMENT : 
By Dr. RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE, M.A., P.R.S., PH.D. 


ĮI. | | 

N each muhalla or baham ward or village 

| unit of the renewed city inhabited at first 
- “by men of the same caste or occupation 
but gradually liberalised with the admixture 
of new, castes and races, there will be a tank 
and by the tank: with its shade trees and 


ee! os sameeren oe 


Congress should devote some of their energies, as they 


are. doing in other constructive wôrk, to education. 


` “New York City, | 


September 27th, 1920. _ _ Brosenpro N, Doss. 





Dwijendranath Tagore on non- t 
Cooperation. 


[The following letter has been sent to Mahatma 


Gandhi by the elder brother of the Poet, the revered 
sage of Shantiniketan ]:—~ 
Revered Mahtamaji, - l . os 
One serious Circumstance that impedes the advance- 
ment’ of your cause in this part of the country-is the 
belief, shared by a section of the educated community, 
that “your efforts, being avowedly destructive, cannot 
be deemed worthy of promotion. My own faith.in 
your work as a great leaven of good, actual and 
potential, remains unshaken as before ; for I consider 
it- unsound to. argue that ‘a negative agitation’, as it 
has come to be called, ¿ipso „facto forfeits all claim to 
rational support. When an individual becomes enslav« 
ed, body and’ soul, to a pernicions habit like ‘drink’, 
the way to wean him is ever -double-edged, or ‘to use 
the opponents’ phraseology; at once ‘negative and 
positive.’ If the physician wishes to succeed in his 
cure, he must primarily employ. all his energy in 
enabling the patient to resist the temptation and 
overcome the evil, ere he prescribes to him some subs- 


- titute in-place of.the. poison. The new recipe must 


néeds fail to produce an effect, if, concomitantly, the 
patient persists in his old’ habit: from which, the 
lesson may be deduced that the initial ‘negative’ stage 
of destruction is ‘as essential for cure as the’ later: 
‘positive’ stage’ of recuperation. Even so our country 
should first shake itself free'from the shackles of emas- 
culating institutions, in advance of any constructive 
programme of work that may be-undertaken for ‘its 
regeneration. . I appeal to my countrymen not to be 
oblivious of this important: truth, and earnestly trust 
that it may be driven home in their minds by yourself, 
with due emphasis and frequency. 
Wishing you every success, 
ne ~ Believe me, 

Santiniketan. Yours very sincerely, 

a DWIJENDRANATH TAGORE. 
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flower garden there will be the temple or the 
communal shrine.. In the tropics the morn- 
ing ablution in the tank refreshes and, purifies’ 
the soul, and the householder and the asgetic 
alike, cooled in body and moved by- the 
reflections, morning and evening, spring and 
autumn, in the broad placid éxpanses of 
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water, of the blué skies, the dense rich foliage 
of sacred trees, and the unending lines of 
bathérs,-men and women, young and old, 
come to understand the. deep mystery of the 
pulsating life of changing Nature as well as 
man in his generations. There is woven for 
him the magic web of cosmic and human 
emotions in their interplay, which seeks ex- 
pression in imaginative symbols and . mythical 
forms corresponding to the changing nature 
visions and the ever-recurrent types of man’s 
life and destiny the Mother of Ever-renewing 
Life, individual and associated, and the rhyth- 
mic dance of Death destructive and yet recre- 
ative Vishnu or Siva, either personified or. in 
his attributes-Nature-spirits at the four gates 
_of the temple, and the five cosmic elements, 
earth, water, fire, air and ether or Parvati or 
Durga, the Mother of Nature, Krishna .as the 
Eternal Child, or the Eternal Youth, with his: 
human. consort, popular: divinities like gods 
and goddesses, and other denizens of the 
forest, lake or river, or again, deified kings, 
heroes and saints, Pandyan kings .and Chola 


emperors, the humble Apparswami with his... 


folded hands, or the youthful Sundaramurti, 
Nature in all her moods, and love in all its 
sports and all other protean.forms and sym- 
bols of the various types of human and’ social 
relationship. : Such images- and symbols 
appear and reappear, the abstract in the 
concrete and the concrete in the abstract : 
and sọ- also temples and shrines, which 
in their -multiform and vast courts and 
quadrangles serve. ‘as -a sort of pantheon 
realising the vision of India ‘of the ‘one 
in the many and. the many in the one. 
The introduction to the understanding of 
these is provided by the illustrations of the. 
epics, the Puranas and other folklore decora- 
ting the lofty aisles and spacious corridors, 
pillars and ceilings and initiating the behold- 
er’s intelligence by degrees. All the strange 
and beautiful forms and images with their 


eloquence of ornamental detail gradually lead | 


the understanding from lower to higher’ planes | 
from the lesser Devas including those of 


Nature, the abstract concepts of Life or 
Death and Eternity. and to all the imagi- 
native symbols of Purusha and Prakritiin their 
bewildering variety and ultimately to the 
central idea that the temple seeks for sym- 
bolic utterance—the horizontal expansion 
allowing thinking space‘to the brain and the 
mystic pointing upward satisfying the aspira- 


„also the mandapam ‘of the 


. which is thus the city in miniature. 
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tion of the soul. The holiness of the temple 
converges into the reliquarcy proper, the 
shrine of shrines and the temple’s coronet 
which the mind reaches in tremulous expecta- ` 
tion to find rest and fulfilment ; for it is not 
seldom that passing through all the wonder- 
ful and multiform visions and experiences of 
the one hundred thousand gods and goddesses, 
forms and images, the mind is at last face to 
face in the sanctus sanctorum with the mystic 
symbol of the Universal Formlessness who is 
in the background of every form and external 
expression: : : 

The temple architecture of Southern 


-India preserves more completely than that of 


other parts of India the. fundamental ideas 
of Indian village and city planning. The 
different features of village life are reproduced 
in essentials in-temple planning. The “Gopz- 
yams” of the temple. represent the cattle 
forts of the village; the spacious corridors 
that lead up to the holy shrine are the spa- 
cious roads (raja margas ) of the city leading 
up to the royal palace at the four cross- 
ways, and*those which form the pradakshina 
path represent the mangala vitht. There is © 
shrine where 
devotees congregate even as citizens congre- 
gate in the Council House. Sukra says 
that the city will have the sæğġ%ž or Council 
House in the centre and will be provided 
with wells, tanks, and: pools, and with four | 
gates in four directions, good roads and 
parks in rows, and well-constructed temples 
and savais for travellers. All these are 
true of the internal arrangements of a temple 
Not 
merely roads and drains, wells and tanks, 
rest-rooms and discourse halls are there in 
the temple carefully ordered as inthe city 
but also markets with their shops and stalls. 
Even the public orchards are not wanting, 
but instead of the trunks of trees, we find a 
thousand or more stone columns, carved or 
bare, which overpower the understanding 
of the devotee by their sheer number even 


‘as one lost in a forest comes to know some- 
non-Aryan derivation to the Three Aspects of . 


thing of the deep mystery of Nature per- 
‘plexing in her infinite variety. The bathingés 
tank which forms stich an essential in 
Indian social life is alsoin the temple, but 
ona small scale, and its water is especially 
sacred. l . 

All this at its best in South Indian temple 
cities. It is not merely in the temple cities, 
but inthe Indian town planning in Seneral 
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tanks are sacred waters‘and temples have 
been built around them, and so also in the 
future with the ever-renewing expression of 
the Indian spirit, and this wii] be not idolatry 
but true reverence. And the gatrik flag. will 
be hoisted on the trident of the temple, its 
raised platform will be repaired and the 


flower garden planted or renewed. - The’ 


village or city well will be cleansed and 
cemented, perfected with “the .old chunam 
finish, so much nearer the bacteriological 
standard of cleanliness than can ‘be even’ the 
best of bricks.” In the public squares the 
sacred trees associated with the lives of Siva 
and Krishna, beloved of Gods and revered by 
men, will all be planted. The: fruit bearing 
Bael, the beautiful Kadam, the useful Neem, 
the shady faz, the hoary ' overspreading 
Banyan with its colony of offshoots, or the 
flowering Champak, Bakul, Krishna-Chura 
~ will all be there set. in beauty and order. 
Even now the central tree and the platform 
are quite a common feature `of all old cities 
and villages. ‘The characteristic flora of the 
region is associated with the temple, the 
mango tree in thé famous temples at 'Can- 
jeevaram and Mayavaram, the Xala in Papa- 
nasam, and even the medicinal plants and 
fruit trees which lend .curative properties to 
the waters of sacred tanks. With such 
material beginnings; there will come to our 
unclean cities, beauty, health and noble living, 
old communal ideas will be renewed and 
rehabilitated, but now enriched with the 
demands of a larger civic life and conscious- 
ness, for in the common square will bé 
assembled in morning and evening not merely 
men ofthe same caste, occupation or walk 
of life; but a whole community taking a 
legitimate civic pride in, the beauty of 
its square and temple,’ its library and 
free reading room added to them. Classic 
Hindu and allegoric statuary and large-sized 
fountains will also be fitting adjuncts. Such 
squares and temples will.be the active 
and formative centres of public opinion that 
will regulate communal life. “From these will 
radiate ideas of sanitation, of clean and 
ë healthy living now eclipsed in the smoke and 
dirt of filthy cities ; ideals of popular educa- 
tion and citizenship from the libraries and 
committee rooms, meeting places and scenes 
of social gatherings, and when the women of 
the working folk will come to the temple and 
the tank in the evening and return with purer 
water? with uninfected vessel and feet, they 


will set about their sweeping, indoors sand 
outside as well more actively, clean the com- 
pound and the lane and perhaps lay out in 
any vacant compound a small garden of such 
trees as the guava or the papya or vegetables, 
and by and by in every.home along with the 
garden, there will ‘be built a tudsemanch for 
evening worship, watered every morning and 
afternoon: From the communal and sacred 
centres: of the city the squares and the tanks 
each with their platform and temple and 
shade trees will radiate the impulse that. will 
uplift every home and maké it an epitome of 
the former. . ; i 

But in all the cities on the banks of the 
mighty rivers thé beauty of the squares and 
of the trees, temples and flights of stairs will 
be enhanced, for the rivers are sacred. The 
rivers have made those cities through which 
they have been flowing sacred places of pil- 
grimage, and to them have come in auspicious 
or inauspicious seasons throngs of pilgrims 
to have their sins washed away by an ablu- 
tion. The steps with the old chunam finish 
will be renewed and repaired, and new flights 


` of marble stairs will be built, and with them 


shady Ashwath and Bat trees on the banks 
will be renewed or planted: And the whole 
river side will not be allowed for boats and 
steamers for trading purposes. For the square 
and its temple on the-riverside will be 
sacred and inviolable spots which will be 
protected. As the:bathers come and’ go, as 
the pilgrims sit on the courtyard of the temple 
and the students count the ingoing and out- 
going boats from their cloister in the Library, 
the river which goes on for ever will repre- 
sent in their eyes the symbol of a common 
pulsating life of humanity, which is one 
through generations of time and historic 
eternity and is moving towards a common 
destiny, the: ocean of ` Universal Humanity 
freely and spontaneously, the images enshrin- 
ed in the cosmic consciousness -of our race 
will appear and be renewed. in their appear- 
ances—classic and allegorical statues be built 
—the symbols of Eternity, Ranganath or 


- Ananta Padmanabham as at Srirangam or 


Trivendrum, reclining in his cosmic slumber 
on the Seven-hooded serpent who bears the 
burden of the earth from the beginning of the 
time, of the Eternal Mother, mother Ganga 
giving peace, contentment and freedom, and 
becalming the passions and fears of a *thoubl. 
ed humanity in’ her affectionate embtace, 
pure, soft and cold, of the. Divine child, the 
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emblem of Future Humanity, lying on a Bat- 
leaf that floats on the waters of ‘eternity ; and 
with them will come the images of Learning 
(Saraswati), Wealth and Prosperity (Lakshmi), 
and why not also of. Ignorance and Filth 
the trinity-of the three D’s—Drink, Destitution 
and Disease, of Chamundi- who fights with 
these and all truth’s battles, and Ganesa who 
rewards with success and fulfilment ; or again 
Viswakarma the: deity of arts,. crafts and 
occupations, and Haladhar, the holder..of the 
plough, these and many.more, and in the 
frescoes of the public hall or library that will 
also be there, there will be depicted the sym- 
bols of the stages of organic and social evo- 
lution from the fish and the wild-boar to.man, 
and in man from the beginnings of civilisation 
in the reign of justice and righteousness of 
Sri Ram Chandra through the military ambi- 
tion and iconoclasm of Parasurama to the love 
and redemptive sacrifice. of the Buddha, cul- 
minating in the supreme vision of. the 
Superman who. will work :out the 
that is shattered. by. the ‘historic process: in 
life. Such and: many other images. and 
representations. of-.symbols and. allégoriés 
will have their place and'importance in the 
public squares, temples and buildings of city 
development, for India is as rich in her-reli- 
gion of. Nature in response to the procession 
of the seasons, as in her Religion of Humani- 
ty in conformity to the diverse forms of per- 
sonal and social relationships arising out of 
the needs and ideals.of domestic, social-and 
civic life. It is under the impulse of a reli- 
gion that is not merely personal but also so- 
cial and civic that a real civic consciousness 
and personality can be developed in our cities, 
no longer ‘standing’ apart from the general 
tenour of our life, religion and morality, but 
worthy of the best traditions of ancient Mathu- 
ra, Ujjayini, .Pataliputra,- Champa or Sapta- 
gram, Madura or Srirangam to name only a 
few worthy cities of the ancient emperors 
from which emanated:great impulses of reli- 
gion, literature and civic ideals that had 
spread. even beyond the confines of India. 


The historic consciousness will also, add new 


national memorials, statues or representations 
connected with the incidénts'of the life 
of a great man or a great national event, 
of Ramchandra’s re-entry to Ajodhya, 
the Abhisheka ceremony at_Indraprastha, of 
Asoka in Pataliputa sending out mission- 
aries for his. world-conquest, the colonising 
enterprise from the Gujarat coast, the landing 


ideal 
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of Vijaya in Ceylon, Baber and his vow of 
temperance, Akbar and his promotion of 
learning, the abolition of infanticide and 
suttee rite, and a}! the rest will also be there 
to evoke civic pride. and ardour, and why 
not along with the permanent theatres, peri- 
odical. melas and processions to comme- 
morate these. be institutedto rouse the citizens 
to their new duties and responsibilities ? 

In historical representations, the East has 
tried always to build not statues or images 
but has sought the resuscitation and revival of 
past experiences of the race or the nation in 
the’ human- intercourse and. relationships of. 
the persent by making events of history cycli- 
cal and sempiternal as it were with returning 
nature and- her seasons. ‘This is the reason 
why events in the past have been linked up 
with the seasons recurrent in cycles and 
cyclical in their recurrence immortalised in 
Nature’s calendar, renewed in melas, festivals 
and pageants, religious and civic, with their 
appeal to the iinagination ‘through dramatisa- 
tion; and-symbolisation and thus helping thé 
people to live over again the thrilling and 
ecstatic moments and the heroic episodes of 
a nation’s life. . 

' [n the institution of memorials in the true 
spirit of the East, our chief recourse will be 
not metely to the cold and lifeless represent- 
ations. such as statues and. images, which 
always tend to become abstract and imper- 


' sonal, but- also to the periodical melas and 


festivals with their.mimic representation and 
symbolical significance, emblematic not mere- 
ly of the cosmic eternity, in the conceptions 
of which our race has been so rich and proli- 
fic, but also of the historic eternity which has 
excited less. feeling and-émotion in our race 
consciousness, and which now waits for its 
expression by its new and fresh appeals to 
our imagination and sentiments. | 

In the different squares of the city, under 
the shade trees in front of the temple, 
the citizens will periodically be assembled, 
with the procession of the seasons, to ‘witness 
the picturesque representations of the dramatic 
or effective situations in our nation’s history 


or the biography of its great men ; and even į 


as the impulse in sanitation and clean and 
noble living spreads to homes from these 
communal centres, so also as the procession 
starts from the squares and passes through 
the important. streets of the city, impulses 
of religion, beauty and civic ideals spread 
to every home, es 


a; 
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And in Madura it was-once the custom of 
carrying the procession once a month through 
one particular street so that the homes in all 
important streets might each have its turh 
in the year. The religious and car proces- 
sions are not confined only to temple-cities. 
Even in ‘the Villages of Southern India, the 
cars are seen every year.in procession and the 
artistic skill of village craftsmen is tested 


in decorating the car as well-as the vehicles 


with elaborate ornamentation. And in some 
villages in every year the God of the temple 
is carried not merely through the main streets 
of the village, but. also from village to village 
carrying with it a growing ‘band ‘of chant- 
ing Vaidikas singing Bhajanwalas and a. 
crowd of heterogenous peoples of the whole 
region without any distinctions of caste, 
fans, watersheds and 
arranged throughout the way. Men of all 
seastes including Brahmins would not be 
ashamed to make dedicatory offerings on 
such occasions to the ancient village or 
sylvan deity which have. Panchama priests 
and which is the common object of devotion 


to all—both the castemen andthe. casteless. . 


Besides Ornamental .rods and torches such 
sacred and beautiful symbols as the swan, 
the makara, the chakra, the Vaishnava in- 
signia, the conch, the sun and the moon are 
carried in the procession while the varied 
vehicles of different gods and goddesses, 
the parrot forthe mother, the snake and 
the bull for Siva, the lotus for the Sakti, 
the peacock for Subramanya and scenes like 
that of Kailas with Ravana’ rocking it ‘from 
the under-world are also ‘executed with 
perfect skill. Cars are beneficent in- another 
way. To the Car procession’ we. owe not 
merely the fine lay out: of the: main.quadrangle 
of the streets of a temple.. city, but also a 
high standard for the other streets of the 
city as well, even asthe floating boat and 
water festival assure the respect and period- 
ical purifying of the city tanks. 

Again what civic and regional significance 
has the institution of city pilgrimage, the 
circumambulation of the cities, sacred cities 
gor instance, Benares, Srirangam, Navadwipa, 
Madura or Lhassa. Next in merit to the world 
pilgrimage prithwi pradakshina, comes the 
city pilgrimage, nagara pradakshina. Thus 
Benares the holiest of cities of 1500 temples 

and more contains within its limits all the 
most sacred places of Hindu pilgrimage, such 
as Alsahabad, or Kedarnath in the Himalayas 


refreshments being 


or Rameswaram’ in the extreme south. „But 
the most interesting pilgrimage is that of 
the panch-kosi road, which every Hindu 
inhabitant of Benares is enjoined to .under- 
take once a year. This road describes a rough 
semi-circle round Benares, the centre being. 
the Manikarnika well, the first place of 
pilgrimage and the radius a distance of five 
Kos or almost.1o miles. All sins committed 
within the limits of the city will be expiated 
if the pilgrim undertakes the journey along 
the sacred road which limits the area of 
Benares on the land side, going.on bare feet, 
receiving no gifts from anybody. and taking ` 
only the barest necessaries with him. In the 
pilgrimage he will circumambulate all that is 
holy in the . holiest of cities, all that is charni- 
ing in green cornfields, venerable avenues ` 
and spacious tanks of villages. The three 
Srirangams on the Cauvery as well as Benares 
on the Ganges owe their holiness to the 
circumstance that the river in each case takes 
a great sweep round so that its current while 


_it passes the temple cities flows in a northerly 


direction or towards Kailas where Vishnu 
or Siva dwells ;; Benares is indeed holiest 
because here the beautiful river front is 


- like ‘the crescent moon of Siva’s forehead, 


and the whole area bounded by Baruna on. 
the. north and Asi on the south faces the 
rising sun. And .so also in Ahmedabad, 
once in every three years during the 
intercalary month, Adhiks or Purushottamas, 
Hindu women -on some holidays walk bare- 
footed round the city, bathing and worshipping 
at 17 places, most of them on the left bank 
of the Sabarmati. [n making this. round, a 
pilgrim starts early in the morning, for Dada 
Harir’s well and going by the north, west, 
south and east, comes home through the 
same gate left by. On coming into the city, 
he visits same temples before going home, 
To do all this takes a full day from to to 12 
hours.. Significant, also is the pilgrimage 


~in the most beautiful and romantic land -of 


Brajabhumi which includes the cities ‘of 
Brindavan and Mathura. 
movements of the sun and moon and the 
planets there has arisen in different cultures 
the: custom of circumambulation-round some 
sacred object as a centre and this has been 
associated with magic virtues. and potencies, 
But the culture history has never, stopped 
at the origins of institutions in magic, but 
has gone on to an elaboration of rituals 
and ‘symbols fraught- with imaginative appeal 


In imitation of the._- 
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and, psychological significance out of the 
raw matter of tribal magic and tribal cults. 
In India the process of symbolization is 
universal and has been carried to a higher 
plane by being ‘lifted-up to spiritual and 
ranscendertal heights. /Here.this institution 
of city circumambulation has received further 
accretion from the Car processions associated 
with the Buddhist, Jaina and .Vaishnava 
cults which returning by. a curcuit to the 
starting point in the ‘course of a stated 
period shew the character of a periodic cycle 
as in the planetary movements of the heaven. 
The institution has tended to lapse intoa 
mechanical ‘and soulless formalism. But for 
the constructive ideals and ends of the new 
civics of today, it is desirable to revive a 
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beautiful institution which appeals tothe topo- 
graphical sense and awakens the historic 
imagination by kindling the sacred associa- 
tions of localised’ romance and cherished 
folklore in the minds of the citizens and city 
pilgrims. And as we have seen the sites and . 
configuration. of these sacred cities have 
been so planned in conformity to the innate 
aesthetic instinct of the Indian people that 
an education in nature-sensibility is at the 
same time secured to the pilgrims by giving 
him a scenic succession of panoramic views 
and long stretched vistas of glen and valley, 
of majestic river-reaches and smiling greens 
overarched by the blue vault of an Indian 
sky. ae: 


Oy 


INDIAN PROPAGANDA WORK IN AMERICA 
RECOLLECTIOS OF CONVERSATIONS WITH MR. TILAK 


HEN I went toi England (from 
America ) in 1919, it was my privil- 
ege to carry verbal messages from 

Mr. Lajpat Rai and Dr. Hardiker, to the 
late Mr. Tilak, who was then in London. 
In particular, Dr. Hardiker charged me 
with this message asI was going aboard 
the boat: ‘Be sure to tell Mr. Tilak that 
I have dedicated my life, my all, to the 
service of India; and in: such ways as he 
may deem wisest and best. I am willing 
to do anything at anytime. He needs 
only to give the order, and the thing will 
be done without any hesitation.” 

Upon reaching LondoniI wrote to Mr. 
Tilak, and at once receivéd an invitation 
to call at his'residence, | | 

When I delivered the message he was 
deeply impressed and remarked that he 
hoped both Lala and Hardiker would 
remain in America, and ‘continue their 
important activities there.| As I went into 
detail about these he listened keenly and 
punctuated my remarks with Vital ques- 
tions. He was particularly delighted to 
learn of the good work Dr. Hardiker was 
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|. By ELIZABETH FREEMAN. 


then (in January, 1919) doing in Washing- 
ton, D. C., with the members of the United 
States Congress, and expressed a hope 
that’ Mr. Lajpat Rai would be able to 
follow it up with his large experience and | 
ripe knowledge. | 
The news of Hardiker’s and Lala’s 
lecture trip through certain parts of 
America, and of the extensive work which 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland has long been doing — 
in various parts of the United States and 
Canada, by speaking and writing in 
condemnation of British methods in India 
and in advocacy of justice and freedom 
for the Indian people, filled Mr. Tilak with 
delight. “Oh how I wish,” he said, “that 
such work as has been carried on by -these 
men could be done all over the world! 
We Hindus must learn the art of foreign 
propaganda, and do it ‘as thoroughly a&® 
the bureaucracy are doing it. When you 
write to Lala and Hardiker tell them I 
want the work carried as far as possible.” 
When he asked for details of the methods ` 
which had been found most successful in 
América in attracting people to theecause 


INDIAN PROPAGANDA WORK IN AMERICA 


of India, I have particulars as fully as 
possible of what had been done in the 
past, and also pointed oyt certain impor- 
tant ways in which the-work could be 
enlarged in the future if only there were 
more workers and especially if-there were 
more adequate financial support. 

“I understand,’ said Mr. Tilak, “that 
in America you always want something 
new.” “Yes we do,” I replied, “but India 
is so-large and rich a subject, and there 
is so much calculated to interest intelligent 
minds in the story of her long past, in her 
high civilization, in the great place that 
she has filled in the world; and in her 
present just struggle for freedom, that it 
is not difficult to attract and hold the 
attention of American audiences when the 
subject of Indiais properly presented. Of 


‘course a dull or ignorant speaker on India - 


cannot interest us. But when the.subject 
of India, and. especially her right to be 
free, is presented by a man possessing 
knowledge and ability like Mr. Lajpat 
Rai, for example, the subject never fails to 
win the interest and sympathy of audiences 
in all parts of America.” 

I was greatly embarassed when Mr.. 
Tilak, speaking of “the good work .for 
India” done in ‘America, thanked me for 
my small contribution to it. “My dear 
young lady,” he said, ‘India’s cause 
would be better understood if more women 
like you would take an interest in it. Will 
you not consider an invitation to come 
to India and educate our women?” I 
was overjoyed and thanked him, but 
pointed out that the difficulty of language 
was a Serious one, and that the need out- 
side of India. was so great that it was 
necessary for all of us to work just where 
we were located, and make at least our 
immediate friends understand the truth 
about the aims and objects of the Indian 
people. hs 
. On two occasions, in speeches which 1 
heard from him, he referred to the need of 
foreign propaganda, and spoke with warm 
approval of the good work being done in 
both América and England.- 

As I have already intimated, he often 
expressed a hope that Lajpat Rai would 
remain in America, because of his great 
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success there. Also he spoke of’ the 
difficulty of finding another man to fill his 
place in case he should teturn to India. 
‘Perhaps this young man, Hardiker, will 
grow to it,” he said, “af he is willing to 
give-his life to the work. Hehas just the 
spirit that we need in the movement.” __ 

There is no doubt that Mr. Tilak firmly 
believed that India’s needs must be 
brought to the attention of the whole 
world; and he promised that upon his 
return to India, if life was spared to him, 
he would raise money not only to continue 
the work already begun in America, but 
to carry on the work in new lines | 


Taa 


ADDENDUM BY Dr. SUNDERLAND. 


May I be permitted to say that I am 
glad Miss Freeman has written the above 
recollections of her conversations with 
Mr. Tilak when he was in England. It 
encourages us to know how deeply he was 
interested in Indian propaganda in 
America. The high appreciation which he 
expressed of the work done here by Mr. 
Lajpat Rai, by Dr. Hardiker and by Miss 
Freeman herself, was certainly just and 
merited.. If he were'speaking today, with 
knowledge of present conditions and of 
the work that has been carried on here 
since January, 1919, I am sure he would 
mention with appreciation and gratitude 
other persons also, especially Mr. D. S. V, 
Rao, a member of the Council of the India 
Home Rule League of America and 
General Business Manager of our monthly 
magazine, Young India, and Miss Miller, 
also a member of the Council of the League 
and Assistant Editor of Young India. 
Without the efficient self-sacrificing labor 
of these two devoted workers in the Indian 
cause, it would have been impossible 
during the past two years to publish the 
magazine; to maintain our Indian Head- 
quarters Office in New York, at 1400 
Broadway (an absolute necessity if the 
cause of India in this country is to be effi- 
ciently. served), or to carry on the many 
important activities of the League.. 

Mr. Tilak was quite right in feeling not 
only that the activities in behalf of India, 
which have been carried on in the past; 
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shotld be mantained, but that new and 
larger activities ought to be undertaken. 

Certainly the field here is great. If an 
intelligent and strong national public senti- 
ment can be created in this country in 
favour of India’s freedom, it will have a 
powerful influence in England, for the Bri- 
tish people are more anxious to stand well 
with American than with any other nation; 
they are more influenced by general public 
opinion here than by public opinion in any 
other country. This they show in many 
ways. ! 


sympathy can be created in America for 
India in her struggle for self-rule, I am sure 
it will do much to encourage and hearten 
the Indian people. This is not an unimpor- 
tant matter. Nations as well. as individual 
men that have a hard battle to fight are 
greatly strengthened by knowing that they 
have the sympathy, the:approval and the 
moralsupport ofothers whom they respect. 
India can win “America’s sympathy and 
moral support if she will. But it cannot 
bedone without intelligent, strong and per- 
sistent effort. 

It may well be pointed out in this con- 
nection that New-York is notonly the most 
important center .for Indian propaganda 
in America, but it is the most important 
center, with the possible exception of Lon- 
don, for Indian propaganda throughout 
the world. Asa fact, the India Office here, 
through its correspondence, through Young 
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Still further, if widespread and strong 
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India, and through'its other literature sent 
out, isin-touchnot only with all parts of 
North America, but with many of the coun- 
tries of Central.and South America, with 
East and South Africa, with the Fiji Islands, 
etec: Young India has readers in all, and 
it endeavors to report conditions in all and 
to help the cause of the Indian residents in 
all. a | 

Miss Freeman was right in pointing: out 
to Mr. Tilak that our great need, if the 
work here is to be enlarged, or even main- 
tained at its present strength, is funds. 
We are raising what wecan in thts. coun- 
try, but it isnot enough. After Mr: Tilak’s 
return to India from England he sent us 
generous financial help. This would have 
been continued if he had lived. Will it be 
continued now that he is gone ? 


Let me say in closing, that the India¢y 


Home Rule League here desires to keep in 
closest possible touch with the Indian Na- 
tional Congress. It will be glad if the 
Congress feels like making it in some sense 
its recognized representative in America. 
This matter has been already laid before 
some of the officials of the Congress. It 1s 
to be hoped that at the next meeting of the 


body at Nagpur the subject may be consi- . 


dered and some decision reached. 


J. T. SUNDERLAND, 


President of the India Home Rule 
League of America and 
Editor of Young India. 
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GLEANINGS 


Milking Cows by Electricity. 

The cow will not kick over the milk-pail if 
she is milked electrically with the device shown 
next page. Nor will she switch her tail in one’s 
face. This automatic milker allows one man 
to milk as many cowsas three.man could by 
hand. It is also perfectly sanitary.: The teat of 
the cow is squeezed by compressed air, and 
the milk is then sucked into the can through a 
rubber hose. This little milker never gets tired, 


‘milked by hand. i 


is always ready for work, and consumes very 
little current. The cows stand 
while it is at work, : 

One man alone can milk fifteen cows in three- 
quarters of.an hour with the aid of this new 
electric milker. And besides he is able to get 
more milk from the cows than he did when he 

No pipe-lines, belts, gages, or tanks need 
be ihstalled in order to use the milker. ¢ 


erfectl till 
perfectly s ill 





Pencil with its Own 
Night-light. 


: a light bulb, and a glass case 
that fits over the pencil to pro- 
a teet a bulb. 
TE = eer The American “invention, 
n Milking Cows by Electricity. wns patented by Philip S.. McLean. 
Its value to the farmer of today, unable to is simpler. It provides for a shield lined with 
find sufficient help, connot be overrated. Of  self-luminous material. The shield, adjusted by 
course most of the large wholesale dairymen a spring, may be attached to any pencil. 


are using some form of mechanical milker. A Street Sprinkler of Siam 
A Wrist-Pen ! In Siam they don’t have water-wagons of 


any kind at all. When the streets grow hot, 
a member of the street-cleaning department 
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About the size of a wrist-watch, the ink con- 
tainer having this new pen attached by a tube is 
strapped to the wrist. When not in use the pen 
is “capped.” The flexible tube is wound around 
the reservoir and the pen is fitted into a small 
holder at the side of the ink-reservoir. To write 
a letter, you merely lift out the pen, remove the i e 3 

» cap, and begin writing. There is no hunting Pig oR Timen 
everywhere for àa pen that is urgently wanted, tem : 7 
but that is, for the moment, misplaced. This 
is a handy and convenient article for the busi- 
ness man or woman. 





A Wrist-Pen. 


Pencils with Their Own Night-light. 


Writing in the dark is evidently often prac- 
tised, for two self-luminous pencils have recently 
been invented. ae = 

One comes from England. It has a battery A Street Sprinkler of Siam: 
a 
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hangs a pair of watering-cans on the ends of 
a wooden bar and places the bar across his 
shoulders. A handle on each can enables him 
to direct the flow of water. 

The water-carrier himself is always cool. 
He walks through the water he has just 
$ oprise, and can sprinkle himself occasionally 
if he should grow too warm at his task. 


The Brass-tube Queen. 


When the chief of the Masai tribe in East 
Africa takes unto himself a wife, he places 
around her neck yards and yards of brass 
tubing, which she must never remove. She also 
wears earrings made of steel coils that weigh 
more than a pound each. Any woman who can 
carry all that metal around with her deserves 
to be a queen. l 

Asa matter of fact, she isthe only woman 
in the tribe who has any independence ; the 
others are bought -and sold for a few cows or 
spearheads. 





The Brass-tube Queen. 


Risky Pilgrimage. 

Pilgrims of the Taoist order wishing to pray 
to “aquire merit” or “attain their heart’s 
desire,” visit one of the shrines on top of 
Hua-shan mountain. To do sothey endanger 
their lives, for the ascent is$very steep and the 
supports insecure, 

The Chinese pilgrim stands on wabbly logs 
that are laid across posts driven into the 
face of the mountain. He balances himself 
by holding on to a-chain: Below him-is a 
sheer drop of fifteen hundred feet. If he reaches 
the shrine in safety his wishes are supposed 
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Risky Pilgrimage. 


to be granted. Thousands of pilgrims climb this 
mountain every year. 


Screw-Nuts Tame Horses. 


A farmer in Oakland, Oregon, had several 
horses that defied all barriers and wandered 
into his or his neighbors’ wheat crops. 

One day, he found a large rusty nut, about a 
two inches square. He loped a string through 
the nut and tied it to one ofthe horse’s fore- 





e Screw-Nuts Tame Horses. 
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locks. The horse ducked its head when released : 
the nut gave him a whack above the eyes. He 
trotted staidly ; the nut remained still. 

Now all the horses have large nuts tied to 
their forelocks, and they behave as well-man- 
nered horses should. 


A Giant from Holland. 


In America there isa man of most gigantic 
size. But he did his growing in Holland, his 
native country. 

_ This man measures eight ‘eet, five inches. 
He wears a size nine and a half hat, a thirteen 
shoe, and a fourteen glove! It takes 6 yards 
of cloth to make him a suit. Johana Van Albert 
is his name, and you may expect to see it 
on billboards before very long, since he is going 
to join a circus, 


p” 





A Giant from Holland. 


What causes giants and dwarfs? Recent 
experiments have shown that the thyroid gland 
controls growth to a large extent. Young 
tadpoles have been made to grow to monstrous 
size by operations on their thyroid glands. 
Whatever the cause of Mr. Van Albert’s height, 
he is certainly much looked up to im the world. 


Reading with Headlight. 

Often you may wish to make notes with 

neil and paper, or to read, when suitable 
lumination is not at hand. Then the “head- 
lamp,” invented by Charles S. Burton, of Oak 
Park, Illinois, becomes serviceable. 

It consists ofa bulb and socket connected 
with a battery which can be carried in the 
pocket ; a shadeto protect the eyes from the 
rays of light; and a reflector to throw the 
rays downward upon the book or paper held 
ina gosition for reading. The refector» and 
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Reading with Headlight. 


eye-shade are designed to be folded together to 
protect the lamp when not in use. 


Queues Made of String. 
_ The Wakamba brave of East Africa wears a 
pigtail. Just like the Chinaman ? No ; the China- 
man’s queue is of real hair,- whereas the black 
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‘man’s,is made of string. His hair isshortand andata minimum ofcost, is the invention of 
fuzzy, and he ties the string to it. To cover up S. A. Bishey of Bombay, India. In most type- 
the connection, he wears a funnel. casting machines used heretofore by printers, 
Why does he go to all that trouble in order the mold consisted of two halves of rather 
to havye’a string hang down his back? Just intricate design, apid one such complete mold 
because it’s the custom. Perhaps if the was required for a letter type and a space 
Wakamba native saw a picture of you wear- type, and the cost of the set was in the neigh- 
ing a stiff white collar, he would wonder why borhood of from $100 for each body size of type. 
you were trying to choke yourself. ~ And when it is recalled that there are over 
Incidentally the Wakamba women wear steel twenty type bodies up to 48 point and under 
stockings and armlets, and are sold for a the old system as many sets of molds were 
few cows. | ; reagia, i is erioens that tag small printer 
ES T : .., could hardly afford to install a type-castin 
Bringing the Type-Casting Plant Within plant. ` Re ceGne 
.the Reach of the Small Printer. l ge: mold of Mr. Pree meen $ adjnpie 
A ‘Type-Casting Machine that consists of @0!¢ to cast a type of any body from o to 
only one mold aeiriiatély adjustable to any points by simply, employing an interchangeable _ 
type body from 5 to 48 points, not only to the | anu mexpensiyk ean iece instead of-a. Tery 
standard point sizes but, if required, to any ‘OStly set of molds or body pieces of a definite 
? ? 7 size. By the combination of two of such gages 
Trai = or distance pieces the mold can be accurately 
* adjusted even to a fraction of a point, in order 
_ to match any existing type or to obtain type 
= ofan body desired. | 
== The various operations of the mold and 
=~ machine parts are automatic in their action and 
\ controlled by only four cams enclosed in stand. 
EN -~ The machine is driven by a small electric motor 
Ao and is supplied with a mechanical speed control- 
~ ler enclosed in the stand, so that the speed may 
-~ be easily varied to cast types of different body 
= sizes at suitable speeds to get the best results. 
1] The machine stand occupies a floor space of 24 
| by 22 inches, and weighs about 900 pounds. 
| Mr. Bishey, the inventor of this and other 
~ type-casting machines, succeeded in winning a 
competitive prize in London for inventing an 
automatic weighing and delivering machine for 
ground coffee, rice, and the like, in competition 
= with several European inventors.’ A complete 
_ description of this machine appeared in these 
-~ columns at the time. 
= While the Hindu race has achieved brilliant 
= success in science, literature and arts, it has 
=~ given very little to the world in the way of 
= inventions; in fact, the prevalent impression 
| among the Occidental peoples has been that the - 
Mr. Shankar Abaji Bishey. = Indian brain was imitative and assimilative and 
Photograph special to the Modern Review. $ sadiy ee inventive rite in Mods sacha eas 
odd size; even to a ‘fractionof'a point; and 227° Deen the opmion of the world, the work -o 
that brings a type-casting plant Pii the Mr- Bishey should do much to dispel this 
reach of even the small job printer, so that he illusion. 
may have new and clean type faces at all times From The Scientific American, 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Students’ Conferences that the Behari Students’ Conference is the only 

7 institution of its kind in India, I think it my 

Apropos of your-note on the ‘Behari Stus duty to invite your attention to the fact that 
dents Conference’, appearing in the November the Bombay Presidency Students’ Federation, 
number of your Review’, wherein you suggest a sister-institution to the one referred to by you, ; 





COMMENT AND CRITICIEM 


has been working in this Presidency since the 


year 1917. 
«J. M. RANE. 


The Behar Students’ Conference is not the 
only Conference of its kind in India. Herein 
.Assam they hold an Assam Students’ Conference 
every year. 

i SAILEN MAJUMDER. 


It is really surprising that you are not 
aware of the existence of the Madras Students’ 
Convention, which has held four sittings, and 
may hold a special sessions to consider the 
situation created by the Congress Resolution 
re Boycott of Schools and Colleges. 

Further the Andhras hold every. year an 
Andhra Students’ Conference. It is even con- 
templated to hold an All India Students’ Confer- 
ence at Nagpur, along with the Congress in 
December. 
. T. V. Vasudevan. 


Editor’s Note. We have also been informed 
that Students’ Conferences have been held in 
r Sind and the United Provinces. . 


Cee aes 


“A Plea for Religious Liberty”— 
Why and To Whom? - 


It is indeed an admirable exhortation which 
Rev. W. E. Garman makes in an article, “A Plea 
for Religious Liberty,” in the Modern Review for 
November, 1920. But it has two vital defects. 
Firstly, it confounds the issues involved in the 
discussion of the question and secondly it pre- 
sumes, on incorrect data, that the Hindus are 
wanting in religious liberty and the sermon is, 
therefore, wrongly, wholly directed to them. 

While half-heartedly conceding the claim for 
Hinduism that it is the most tolerant religion in 
the world so far as persecution and proselytizing 
are concerned, Mr. Garman states that the 
Hindus are non-tolerant and wanting in religious 
liberty towards conversions from Hinduism to 
Christianity amongst the higher castes. Says he, 
“A Brahmin Convert by the very fact of his con- 
version becomes an outcaste from his own home 
and social circle.” (Italics mine). Again, ‘‘those 
who are converts and those from whose family 
and social circle converts have come know some- 
thing of the price to be paid by one who dared 
to- become an open follower of Jesus Christ.” 
Does conversion, I ask, mean “‘becoming an open 


follower of Jesus Christ” and no more? Mr. 


Garman lays down the universally acceptable 
Jjnaxim,—“the liberty of the soul to find its way 
$o God and to enjoy fellowship with Him along 

whatsoever religious pathway is marked out for 

it by reason and conscience—this is the greatest 
liberty of all.” In how many cases does conver- 
sion mean exercise of this liberty; and even 
assuming it, does it mean the exercise of this 


liberty and no more? It is strange that Mr. 


Garmap should quote in its defence, a mdxim 
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which Christianity least accepts and fling it in 
the face of Hinduism of which it forms the very 
basis. The truth is, conversion to Christianity 
while it may or may not mean ‘the soul 


finding its way to God, to enjoy fellowship 


with Him along whatsoever religious path- 
way is marked out for it by reason and cons- 
cience,” means the imposition, . almost invari- 
ably, of certain restrictions and social or 
socio-religious obligations of its own which 
compel the convert to secede from and become 
almost a stranger to his own home and social 
circle. A convert to Christianity becomes an 
outcaste not because of any religious into- 
lerance in Hinduism but because he renounces 
the social and socio-religious obligations and 
restrictions of his home’ and social circle and 
adopts those which are foreign. He goes ont 
of his social circle and therefore becomes an 


‘outcaste, It is a question of social secession 


on the part of the convert and social ostra- 
cism onthe part ofthe Hindu Society of one 
who has violated the obligations and rules of 
Hindu Sociology. In the case of the convert 
the change of religion is generally accompanied 
by social secession, but it cannot on that 
account be stated that social ostracism is the 
result of the former. For, social ostracism 
results when the latter alone exists and is 
absent when the former alone exists, as I shall 
presently show. Mr. Garman’s example, of a 
Brahmin convert of considerable importance 
ina large city in the South of India whose 
mother when she goes to visit him does not 
take food with him, is certainly not relevant. 
There are many cases of Indians who lived and 


- studied in foreign countries and have returned 


as Barristers-at-law, 1. €C. S., and 1. M. S., officers 
etc., who have violated and abandoned the 
Hindu social and socio-relgious restrictions 
in regard to dress, customs, manners and diet 
but not their religion and whose mothers and 
fathers, while loving them no less tenderly, do 
not take food with them. Similar is the case 
with those who, to gratify their own whims 
and caprices have, without leaving this country 
broken the social restrictions without changing 
their religion. On the other hand there are 
not wanting instances of conversion to Chris- 
tianity wherein no foreign social restrictions 
are imposed, no. wholesale secession from the 
social custonis of the convert’s home and circle 
are rigorously demanded. These instances 
though rare in the Protestant creeds are not 
uncommon within the pale of the Catholic 
Church. In some of the villages in these parts 
there are hundreds of Roman Catholic Chris- 
tians from the higher sub-sects of the Non- 
Brahmins, who have changed only their religion 
but not the social customs, obligations and 
restrictions of the Hindu Society. Their . priests 
donot expect them to socially wrench them- 
selves away from their home and circle as 
do the Protestant missionaries in general.’ 


——_tt 
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-The Hindu castemen and converts live together 
as one family in perfect amity. There is no 
restriction in regard to interdining; and inter- 
matriages are also common amongst them. 
Even orthodox Brahmins make no difference 
m their social .intercourse as between the 
converts and those remaining in Hinduism. 
-~ Farther, Mr. Garman wholly misunderstands 
Hindu. Sociology and caste if he considers—~as 
he seems to, by his constant harping upon it—. 
that interdining is an essential criterion of 
social. intercourse. As Sir John Woodroffe 
states, “Hindus do dot attach so much impor- 
tance to this form of social intercourse as do 
Europeans and particularly the English. It is 
quite possible to be on friendly terms witha 
man and to hold him in: high esteem without 
eating with him : and in fact subject to the two 
prohibitions stated (interdining and inter- 
marriage) the castes mix: with one -another 
-which is sometimes not! the case with the 
European classes.” j E 
“Small communities ofi Christians dwelling 
in the midst of large caste populations often 
have to suffer in regard to the use of wells and 
roads......ete.’ I am afraid, Mr. Garman is 
again confounding ideas. ' He obviously refers 
to the converts from the Panchamas—the 
untouchables. The converts suffer disabilities 
in common with their unconverted Panchama 
brethren. It is not the converts . alone who 
thus suffer, nor does conversion make their 
condition a whit worse. All the same, we 
Indians. have to solve this problem of the 
Panchamas or the ‘untouchables’ at the earliest 
possible date, make them by our efforts ‘touch- 
able’ and admit them into our fold if we are 
to have an ‘honourable’ place in the comity of 
free nations of the world. > a 
A word as to the political aspect ofthe ques- 
tion referred to by the reverend gentleman as to 
whether Christianity has come to stay or go is 
a matter of indifference to the Hindu. Many 
things have come and gone, before his very eyes 
and he has withstood by far more powerful 
shocks. ‘The Christian community will play a 
part quite out of proportion to its numerical 
strength in the development of the national and 
political life of this country,” says Mr. Garman. 
Well, it is welcome to play as large a part as it 
can. It will be but doing its duty to the mother- 
land. The Indian Christians have, as you re- 
mark dear Editor, too long and too much 
neglected their duty to their motherland keep- 
ing themselves aloof almost as unconcernedly 
as their foreign missionary gurus. “Actions 
speak louder“than words,’; sir, as Mr. Garman 
himself says. Men ofthe stamp of Mr. Baptista 
and Mr. George Joseph and ‘foreigners like 
Mr, C. F. Andrews are Christians. Are they 
not acclaimed as leaders and respected and even 
revered throughout the length and breadth of 
this land ? In political life and national service 
there are neither Hindus, nor Muhammadans, 
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nor Christians. Allarè but Indians. There is 
no place here for separatist or sectarian or 
religious organization as such. 


-- Why should the educatéd Christians “fear. 


that with the advent of a full Home: Rule Go- 
vernment, ithe Christian community may find 
itself suffering disability in many directions 
from which they are now protected by the 
‘benign British Government’” ? Look back 
from the present day tothe dim vistas of the 
pre-historic past and show one instance when 
the Hindus exercised their powers to oppress 
and persecute foreign nationalities and reli- 
gions ? India, onthe other hand, has ever been 
the refuge of oppressed nationalities and per- 
secuted religions. She welcomed with open arms, 
gave not only asaferetreat but a happy home 
to the early Christians who were ruthlessly 
persecuted by their own ‘brethern in faith’ and to 
the Parsees driven out of their country, by in- 
tolerable oppression. Why should the Indian 
Christians ‘fear’? Does not. impartial history 
contradict in a stentorian voice all such base- 
less fears which are but the phantasmagoria $ 
conjured up by interested jugglers? Is it not 
then, an insult to the Hindu religion and Indian 
civilization, unintentioned though it be, to ask 
for ‘religious liberty’ as a definite plank in the 
Home Rule or nationalist platform as though 
Hinduism were a ‘Triumphant Beast’ and Indian 
religious history a series of religious wars, de- 
moniac persecutions and inhuman bloodsheds, 


"all ofcourse in the name of the infinite mercy 


of God ? Could anything but the reminiscences 
of the history of Christian Europe have occa- 
sioned the frame of mind to make such a pre- 
posterous demand of India ? I wonder if educat- 
ed Indian Christians could really entertain any . 
such fears if they could but think for themselves. 
Methinks, it is the Christian missionaries who 
pose as their saviours, gurus and benefactors 
that really fear that under full Home Rule 
Government Christians, Muhammadans and 
Hindus may all meet as brothers—sons of the 
motherland, and that their own influence might 
‘be lost. Even now there are indications in the 
South Indian churches of Indian Christians rea- 
lising their real position and asserting thir own 
rights as against the foreign ecclesiastical 
domination. 3 


An Indian lad or girl who now enters a mis- 
sionary educational institution is compelled 
-to read the Bible and nod its unripe head to the 
evangelical discourses of the missionary wax- 
ing eloquent on the mysteries of the ununder- 
standable dogmas and conundrums of ‘orgin 
sin’, ‘Atonement’, ‘resurrection,’ ‘Eternal Hell,’ 
and the ‘Christian Trinity,’ usually not unaccom- 


-panied by abuse of Hindu religion and gods, 


or quit the institution. This is perhaps the 
acme of religious liberty of Christianity of the 
present day. ‘Religious liberty’ in Self-Governing 
India may not permit it even at theprisk of 
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giving 
friends. `` ? 

Rightly or-wrongly most converts from the 
lower classes count upon the influence of their 
missionaries and priests for securing to them 
better conditions of life, than those of their 
unconverted brethren and perhaps they do not 
count in vain. But Self-Governing India cannot 
afford to guarantee special treatment and 
privileges to any religion or religious sects. 

Self-Governing India will not, ifI understand 
the trend of events aright, have any religion as 


offence to -our Christian Missionary - 
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State religion. Every man will be at .pérfect 
-liberty to live in his own religion and preach it 
to others by all fair and honourable means and 
have as. many converts to his faith as he can 
make by appealing to “the Soul’s inalienable 
and eternal right, the right to find its way to 
God by whatsoever pathway conscience an 
reason may mark out.” Religious liberty in 
SelfGoverning India will not, at least, be less 
than in any other country in the world. 


A END, 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


VILLAGE EDUCATION IN INDIA : . The Report of 
a Commission of Enquiry. Humphrey Milford, 


@ Oxford University Press, 1920.. Pp. 210. Price 


-t4 


Re. 1-8. 


The commission consisted of the following 
members: A. G. Fraser, Principal, Trinity College, 
Kandy; Miss M.. M, Allan, Principal, Hemes- 


ton Training College, Cambridge; J. H. Mac- ` 


lean, M.A. ; Kanakaryan T. Paul; D. J> Fleming, 
ph. D., Secretary. The report is written entirely 
from the missionary point of view and for 
missionaries, but it is exhaustive in treatment, 
and all possible topics of enquiry have been 
touched upon, as the following chapter-headings 
will show: Introduction; Factors in Mission- 
ary Education; the Problem of Literacy ; the 
Village School; the Maintenance of Literacy ; 
The Vocational ‘Middle School; the Education 
of Girls; The School as a Community Centre ; 
The Teacher and His Training ; Supervision and 
After-care; Physical Welfare ; The Need for Chris- 
tian Literature ; Economic Improvement; Ad- 
ministration ; Co-operation with Government ; 
The Financial Demands of the Situation. 

There is a valuable index, and throughout 
there is evidence of that thoroughness and care 
which we are used to associate with missionary 
enterprise. The extreme poverty of masses, the 
need for children’s assistance in the agricultural 
and domestic work of their parents, are recog- 
nised and means suggested for overcoming 
these and other difficulties. Though primarily 
intended for missionaries, the book deserves to 


be studied by all interested iri the education of- 


¿be masses. Useful bibliographies are given 


~ wherever necessary, and the whole matter is 


treated with a fulness which deserves commenda- 
tion. The subject does not lend itself to sensa- 
tional treatment, but it is honest work in these 
bye ways of national life that is most required 
in these days of national reconstruction. The 
spirit in which the task has been undertaken 
and aceomplished deserves imitation of all- pat- 
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riotic Indians. This sort of pioneer work is 
essential in order to know exactly whatis 


required to be done, and how to lay out our 


programme to doit. The report has done much 
to clear the ground in this direction. 


THE IDEA OF PRocREss: The Romanes Lec- 
ture, 1920. By W. R. Inge, C.V.O., D.D., . Hon. 
Fellow, Hertford College, Oxford. Clarendon 
Press. 2 shillings net, 


This lecture of 34 pages is more interesting 
than a. romance, although it is, on the whole, 
gloomy reading, for the lecturer is of opinion 
that ‘neither science nor history gives us any 
watrant for believing that humanity has 
advanced’ and that ‘the alleged law of progress 
has no scientific basis whatever,’ since all the 


‘labours of the ages- are destined to extinction 


in the vast death of the solar system. Our 
wonderful scientific discoveries do not constitute 
real Po in human nature itself. It is only 
those who think that a nation which travels 
sixty miles an hour must- be five times as civilis- 
ed as one who travels twelve, can believe in 
what the author calls the ‘superstition of pro- 
gress.’ On the question of moral improvement, 
Dr. Inge thinks it very doubtful ‘‘whether when 
we are exposed to the same temptations we are 
more humane or more sympathetic or juster or 
less brutal than the ancients.” “Civilisation is a 
disease which is almost invariably fatal, unless its 
course ischeckedin time. The Hindus and Chinese, 
after advancing to acertain point, were content 
tomark time; and they survive. But the Greeks 
and Romans are gone, and’ aristocracies every- 
where ‘die out... If so-called civilised nations show 
any protracted vitality, it is because they are 
only civilised at the top. Ancient civilisations 
were destroyed' by imported barbarians; we 
breed our own.” The author is more disposed 
to agree with the ancient theory of a series of 
cycles, in which the history repeats itself. This 
was the theory held by the Greeks as well as by 
the Hindus. The author does not believeina 
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single purpose governing the universe. “But 
there may be an infinite number of finite pur- 
poses, some much greater and others much 
smaller than the span of an individual life; and 
within each of these some divine thought may be 
working itself out, bringing some life or series 
of lives, some race or nation or species, to that 
perfection which is natural to it. It may be 
that there is an immanent teleology which is 
shaping the life of the hunian race towards some 
completed development which has not yet been 
reached: In this behef the lecturer finds the 
meaning of the instinct of ‘hope which is firmly 
implanted in the human:mind. The author’s 
conclusion is: “We must ‘cut down our hopes 
for otir nation, for Europe, and for humanity at 
large, to a very modest and humble aspiration, 
We have no millenium to look forward to; but 
neither need we fear any protracted or wide- 
spread retrogression. There will be new types 
of achievement which will ‘enrich the experience 
of the race; and from time to time, in the long 
vista. which science seems to promise us, there 
will be new flowering-times of genius and 
virtue, not less glorious than the age of. Sopho- 
cles. or the age of Shakespeare. They will not 
merely repeat the triumphs of the past, but 
will add new varieties to the achievements of 
the human-mind. Whether the human type 
itself is capable of „further physical, intellectual 
ot moral improvethent, we do not know. It 
is safe to predict that wei shall go on-hoping, 
though our recent hopes: have ended in dis- 
appointment. -Out lower ambitions partly 
succeed and partly fail, and never wholly satisfy 
us; of our more worthy visions for our race 
we may perhaps cherish the faith that no 


pure hope can ever wither; except that a purer’ 


may grow out of its roots.” 
po Pou. 


1, Tus Portrait or A SCHOLAR AND OTHER 
Essays, By R. W. Chapman, (The Oxford Univers 
sity Press, 5 $. Net). J i 

“Poetry is the companion |of_ the Camps,” said 
Sir Philip Sidney and here is a striking example .of a 
fine volume of critical literature, if not of poetry, 
written during the English occupation of Macedonia 
in the recent war, by a,scholar who served there as an 
officer in the Army, We may say at the outset that 
the volume is rich not only inthe qualities of literary 
inspiration, but also in those of sound and accurate 
scholarship, in spite of the circumstances in which 
‘jt was written, away from books and libraries, in an 
atmosphere of military excitement and, presumably, 
without opportunities of cool and collected retrospect. 
Mr. Chapman’s essays will interest the layman as well 
asthe student and furnish delightful and instructive 
reading from cover to coyer. The late Mr. Ingram 
Bywater, the well-known Regius Professer of Greek 
at Oxford and the editor and ‘translator of Aristotle, 
is the subject of the beautiful vignette which is 
responsible for the title, and the essay is entitled to 
the highest commendation.’ It; would gladden the 
heart of every student to read about the professor’s 
love of books which was evident even in the gentle 


m 
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manner in which he took out a book from his shelves ; 
“There is a right way and a wrong way of taking a 
book from the shelf., To put a finger on the top, 
and so extract the,‘yolume by brutal leverage, is a 
vulgar error which has broken many books. This - 
was never his way: he would gently push back 
each of the adjacent books, and so pull out the 
desired volume with a persuasive finger and.thumb. 
Then before opening the pages, he- applied his silk 
handkerchief to the gilded top, lest dust should 
find its way between the leaves. These were the 
visible signs of a spiritual homage. His gift of 
veneration was as rich as his critical faculty was 
keen; if a book was of the elect, it was handled 
with a certain awe.” This would’satisfy the soul of 
even the good old Bishop, Richard de Bury who 
has a pious exhortation for the love of books in his 
Phtlobtblion. The volume deserves to be read even 
merely for this Portrait of a Scholar with its inspiring 
message of the love of books. .Mr. Chapman is no 
pedant and the grace and charm of his writing lend an 


attraction even to his essays on such subjects as Rhyme, 


Thoughts on Spelling Reform and the Decay of Syntax 
dated curiously enough from places like Kalinova and 
Itea heard of last in connection with the English® 
military operations in Salonika. Mr. Chapman is 
a great lover of books himself and we are not sure 
if there is not a touch of autobiographical reminis- 
cence inthe reference to the man who will not do 
anything before examining the new catalogues of 
books arriving on Saturday nights. It will do good 
to every student of literature to be touched by senti- 
ments like those embodied in the following passage 
from. his essay on Old Books and Modern Reprints, 
which again, is only one of several passages of-the ` 
same kind scattered over the volume with a prodigal 
aod yet skilful hand: “The man who has. no feeling 
for old books because they are old lacks sometbing 
of literature. Everything that is old and_ yet still 
lives has a title to-reverence, for it has been spared . 


-by Time the wiftnower, whose forbearance is a patent 


of nobility. But an old book has more than the dignity 
of age; it has a piece of immortality as well. Since 
a book is not a disembodied spirit, but soul com- - 
pact with clay, the gayest and most prosperous of 
new editions may suggest to a sensitive imagination 
an incongruity as of varnished decay, a hint of grave 
cloths beneath the trappings. But the grave of an 
old book is vertial and ‘autumnal. It is as old as the 
date onits title-page and as young as the hour it 
was born. It has distilled from the homage of genera- 
tions the incense it could draw, and has kept ail the 
freshness of a budding flower.” 


ir, EDUCATION IN oUR RURAL ScHoots, by VY, 
Varahanarasimham, (V. R, C. Press, Visagapatam), 


A very suggestive contribution to the study of the 
problem of rural education in, India, urging special 
attention to agricultural training in village school. | 


III THREE at Least, by P. Rajeswavra Row, 
M, B. (Theistic Endeavour Society, Madras ), 
- ‘It is called ‘a ‘Tragedy of love's fulfilment’, but 
it is obvious that a pamphlet of sixteen. pages cannot 
furnish adequate scope for the development of tragic 
feeling and the necessary conflict of emotion. It is dif- 
ficult to make out the depth and intensity of tragedy 
in thts slender composition. ae: 

P, Seshadri. 
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INDIAN Ratrway Seres, Compiled by ` Mr, 


Faradun K, Dadachanji, Solicitor, 65 Esplanade . 


Road, Bombay. 


In the above series, the compiler proposes to 
publish in pamphlet form selected opinions of eminent 
personages and popular journals on the unqualified 
success of the state management of railways in actual 
practice in all countries where it has been tried. 

We have now before us- pamphlet No. r, which 
embodies two papers of 1916-17 .by Sir Guilford 
Molesworth, K. C. I. E., on Railway Policy in India, 
together with opinions of eminent men and decisions of 
great countries in favour of state ownership and 
management of railways. Sir Guilford’s contribution 
_is one of the most valuable papers on the subject, 
while the opinions of other eminent personages throw 
a clear light upon the matter, which the Indian Rail- 
way Board ‘has failed to properly place before the 
Indian public: 

In his introduction the compiler, after giving the 
advantages of state management in foreign countries 
and in India, andthe evils which company manage- 
ment in India is guilty of, records the emphatic 
ee generally -held by Indians that the salvation 
of the country lies in the complete state managemient 
of the railways, and that no preference should be given 
either toa European or an Indian Board of manage- 
ment over the state management as suggested by 
the Government of India. E 

_ “Company management of Indian Railways,” 
adds the compiler, “is strongly backed up in Parlia- 
ment, the Council of the Secretary of State for India, 
the Executive Council of the Governor General of 
India, and the (European members of the) Imperial 
Legislative Council. The European and.Anglo-Indian 
Chambers of Commerce also support company 
management, because it places Indian industrialists 
at a great disadvantage as compared with European 
and Anglo-Indian industrialists. The Railway Board 
. is the best friend of company management possibly 
because its members have the prospect of well-paid 
posts on the Home Directorate of the railway com- 
panies after retirement from Government . service. 
Also such membérs of the Board as have already 
retired from Government service and are taken up by 
the companies on their Home. Directorates, have been 
fighting hard against state management of {Indian ) 
railways.” 

The fight against company management in India 
is under these circumstances most difficult and well- 
nigh hopeless. The compiler is of opinion that nothing 
but a raging, tearing propaganda all aver the country 
for years will succeed in freeing India from the deadly 
grip of company management. To expose the evils of 
company management, he proposes to publish these 
pamphlets in English and the principal vernaculars of 
India and scatter them freely all over the country. 

The extent of this campaigin against the injurious 
system of company management will depend on the 
financial help that the compiler may receive from the 
public. He accordingly appeals for prompt help for 
the sake of humanity, justice and the motherland, as 
the intellectual, social, political, economic and industrial 
advancement of India depends upon a proper evolution 
of this great question. a ar 

The people of India have been crying long for the 
reform of the railway administration and working. 
The matter has been discussed year after year in the 
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Legislative Courfcils, The Secretary of State for 
India has at la announced that a Committee of 
Enquiry into the system of working Indian railways 
will be sent out during the coming winter, The 


‘appearance of this series at the present time is there- 


fore most opportune. The compiler must have spent 
much of his valuable time in collecting the information 
from numerous sources. We admire Mr, Dadachanji’s 
enthusiasm and patriotic spirit. The subject of the 
railway reforms in India is of the greatest importance 
but unfortunately it has not received that attention 
from the Indian leaders which its importance demands. 


. We trust the public will whole-heartedly and promptly 


respond to the appeal for funds, so that most, if not 
all, of the pamphlets be published at least in English. 
before the Committee of Enquiry closes its sittings. 

| CHANDRIKA PRASADA, 


MUGHAL ADMINISTRATION (Patna University 
Readership Lectures, 1920 ),by Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, 
M.A., LES, Pp. 152, price Rs, 2, M. C. Sarkar and. 
Sons, Caleutia, 


Mr. Sarkar’s original researches into the history of 
Mughal India makes him perhaps the most authorita- 


tive exponent of the administrative system of the period, 


and certainly in these Readership lectures he has given 
ample proof of a masterly grasp of the subject. Euro- 
pean writers have dealt with the Revenue and 
Military systems of the Mughals but they have not 
taken the trouble: to- study the Mughal system of 
administration, probably because “tax-collecting and 
army-levying Oriental empires’ appeared to them to 
offer little scope for a profitable -study. But we are 
indebted to the Mughals fof much. of our modern 


administrative machinery and this would seem to make 


their system of government `a not unworthy subject for 


study: 7 


There are six lectures in the, book. In the first 
lecture, Mr. Sarkar discusses the character and aims 
of Mughal government. The next three lectures deal 
with the organisation of central and provincial govern- 
ments and the position and powers of the principal 


Officials, the heads of the various departments of the 


state, The machinery for the collection of land 
revenue—the principal source of income to the Indian 
state, then as now,--forms the subject-matter of the 
fifth lecture. And the last lecture discusses the 


. achievements of Mughal rule in India and the causes 


of its failure. 

The military organisation of the state formed the 
basis of the Mughal abministrative system. All 
officials, civil as well as military, from the Emperor 
downwards held military rank. This military organi 
sation was partly the result of government of a foreign 
people and partly of imitation by the Mughals of the 
Perso-Arabic administrative system. ‘The principles 
of their government,” says Mr. Sarkar, “their church 
policy, their rules of taxation, their departmental 
arrangements, and the very titles of their officials, were 
imported ready-made from outside India. But a 
compromise was effected with the older native system 
already in possession of the field and familiar to the 
péople governed. The details of the imported system 
were modified to suit loca needs.” The aim of this 
government was restricted to the maintenance of peace 
and the protection, as far as the circumstances of the 
time would allow, of the subjects’ life and property. 
The public utility services of modern civilised governs 
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‘of their duties to their subjects. 
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ments were conspicuous by their absence, This was 
certainly a defect, but a defect'for Which the Mughal 
goverhment of the day had little to be ashamed of. 
Few contemporary governments had a wider conception 
So Mr. Sarkar’s 
charicterisation of this aim as “extremely limited, 
materialistic, almost sordid” thougk no doubt true when 
judged by modern standards is hardly fair as a 
eriticism of the Mughal government. 

The actual machinery of government was’ similar in 
central and provincial governments. The highest 
imperial officer, under the Emperor, was the Dewan or 


Wazir, who held in his hands all the reins of govern-. 


ment and occupied. much the same position in the 
Mughal state as the Imperial Chancellor did under the 
Kaisers in Germany. As in the caseof the latter, the 
other ministers were not in any Sense the colleagues. of 
the Dewan but his inferiors, ‘and deserved rather to be 
called secretaries than ministers, because nearly all 
their work was liable to revision by the Wazir, and royal 
orders were often transmitted to them through him.” 
Naturally in such a system there could be no council of 
ministers to deliberate regularly on matters of state and 
advise the Emperor who was the final authority in all 
matters. The Emperor was-the'supreme head of both 
the State and the Church, the commander-in-chief of 


the army and the fountain of justice. There was no 


check to his power imposed either by ministers, who 
were appointed and dismissed at his pleasure, or by the 
people. We are not told whether in the. appointment 
of the principal officers of provincial governments, such 
as Subahdar, Dewan, etc., the Emperor consulted or 
took the advice of imperial ministers, but after their 
appointment they had to see the, Wazir, who supplied 
them with what may be called “instruments of instruc- 
tions” about their respective charges—-very interesting 
documents which Mr. Sarkar gives in full, Besides 
being responsible to the Emperor for administration in 
general, the Wazir was the working head of the 
Treasury Department—not a'titular First Lord of the 
Treasury like the British Prime Minister, but a real 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The other Departments of the Imperial Government 
were the Imperial Household under the Khan-i-Saman 
or High Steward whose functions included the control 
of innumerable state factories. and stores; the 
Military Pay and Accounts Office under the Imperial 
Bakshi; the Law Department under the Chief Qazi ; 
Religious. Endowments and Charity under the Chief 
Sadr; and the Department of :Censorship of Public 
Morals under the Muhtasib. There were two other 
minor departments, viz., those of the-Artillery. under 
the Mir Atish or Daroga-i-Topkhana and Intelligence 
and Posts under the Daroga of Dak Chowki. 

The Mughal State, like most oriental. States, had 
no legislative functions, as the only laws recognised 
as authoritative were the revealed laws of the Ouran. 
But in the process of the interpretation of Quranic 
laws a body of judge-made laws had grown up and 
the opinions of learned jurists were also often decisive 
of law on a doubtful point. Besides, there was the 
Common or Customary Law which regulated many 
local matters. There were the laws which village 
arbitration Courts in the mafn observed.’ 

The weakest point of the Mughal Government 
was the administration of justice. There wasno regu- 
lar gradation of law Courts. The only properly consti- 
tuted Courts of justice were those presided over by 
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the Qazis in large towns, Justfce was consequently 
inaccessible to the mass of the people who lived in 
villages; and, even in towns, such justice as was 
available was generally corrupt. Corruption was also 
widely prevalent in the revenue-collecting department 
though here it must hé,said to the credit of the Mughal 
emperors that they tried to put down all peculation 
with a high hand. ‘Several: instances are recorded,” 
says Mr. Sarkar, “in the reigns of Shah Jahan and 
Aurangzib in which harsh and exacting revenue 
collectors and even provincial viceroys were dismissed 
on the complaints of their subjects reaching the 
Emperor’s ears.” . 

Mughal rule ‘gave India administrative union and 
„homogeneity ; it re-established India’s contact with 
the outer world ; it encouraged reforming movements 
in Hindu religion; and it gave India a historical 
literature, a noble architecture, and a famous school of 
painting. But in spite of these achievements it failed. 
And the causes of failure, as investigated by the 
author, may be summed up as (i) long residence in 
Indian climate and reckless cross breeding, which led 
to the deterioration of Moslem character and physique ; 
(ii) inordinate luxury among the upper classes and 
“non-recognition of the right of private property ; (iit) 
degradation of women ; (iv) conservativeness inherent 
in the Moslem religion and lack of the spirit of self- 
criticism among the rulers; (v) military basis of 
the state; (vi want of a spirit of nationality ; 
(vii) centrifugal tendencies in government ; and lastly 
(viii) deterioration in the personal character of the 
rulers. i P 

Students of the Moslem Period of Indian History 
will find the book indispensable, 


2. Tue New Economic MENACE TÒ ÍNDIA, by 
57, Bipin Chandra Pal, Pp, 250; price Rs. 2-0-0, 
Ganesh & Co., Madras, : 


There’ are few writers in Bengal who can handle 
a politico-economic theme more cleverly ` than Sj. 
Bipin Chandra Pal. The book under review is an illus- 
tration of this fact. The British Imperialist School 
that came into such prominence in England with the 
rise of Joseph Chamberlain early in this century has 
found many able and powerful advocates of its views. 
The dominant economic ideal of this school has been 
the exploitation of the natural resources of the depen- 
dent and tropical portions of the British Empire in 
the interests of the capitalist classes of the mother- 
country and the self-governing colonies. The war, 
says Mr. Pal, has strengthened this ideal which now 
threatens to reduce India, „together with other depen- 
dent parts of the Empire, to economic slavery. 
Economic domination by British capitalist classes 
will also mean’slow political progress for . India, since 
these classes are the greatest enemies of any disturb- 
ance of the Political status quo which threatens 
their peaceful exploitation. This is the menace 
against which he desires to warn his countrymen. 
“After-war Economic Reconstruction, of which we 
heard a good deal during the progress of the war, 
and specially in the earlier years of it, obviousl 
means better and more effective methods of this 
Imperialist exploitation. This is the real meaning 
and intention of the abandonment of free trade and 
the adoption of what is called Imperial preference, 
an admittedly aggressive policy of protection, by 
the Brititish Cabinet.” A 


A! 


The views of this School found full expression 
in an article published by the “Times” in its 
special Empire-Day Supplement on May 24, 1909, 
and in a series of articles published in the same 
paper during the war which have since been reprinted 
and published in book-form, with the title of ‘“Ele- 
ments of Reconstruction.” The central plea of these 
neo-Imperialist economists is that the days of small 
individualistic businesses are gone and national 
industries, to thrive and hold their own in world- 
competitions, must be combined and amalgamated 
into big concerns commanding large capital and 
organisation. Germany has shown that big businesses, 
progressive methods, and scientific research go 
hand in hand. “Syndicating businesses and organi- 
sing scientific education,” say the authors of £le- 
ments of Reconstruction, “are two aspects of the 
same job.” But such businesses cannot be run in 
‘the interests of the capitalist classes alone—the 
British working-man has become too self-conscious 
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to permit that any longer,—the whole nation must - 


participate in their large profits. To facilitate the 
realisation of this object, the state must be taken 
into 
that result from such amalgamations, by developing 
the crude beginnings.of the “controlled establish- 
ments” of the war period. The need for extensive 
exploitation of the Empire’s resources on these lines 
is great. Among other benefits’ that will result 
from such exploitation, it will enable the British 
Exchequer to relieve to a large extent the financial 
pressure of the war. 

Mr. Pal thinks that India is too weak to resist 
unaided this threatened exploitation of her vegetable, 
mineral and animal resources and of her cheap labour 
by the dominant interests of the Indian Government 
and the racial and social sympathies of her administra- 
tors have always facilitated such ‘exploitation. The 
remedy which he proposes against this danger isa 
olitical remedy—-it does not consist in India mobi- 
ising her force to develop her own natural resources 
or working up her raw materials by the aid of her 
indigenous agencies, but in an alliance with the British 
Labour Party, the greatest enemy òf British capitalism 
and therefore, also, of British Imperialism, for the two 
go together. “But such political solution (?) of a 
roblem which is mainly economic in character cannot 
in any way further the cause of Indian economic pro- 
gress. At best it is a negative gain, whose success 
depends upon the future policy of: the Labour Party 
when, if ever, it comes into power. Mr. Pal has lost 
faith in the ‘liberalism’ of the Hritish Liberal Party on 
matters Indian. He does not see that reliance on 
the Labour Party may prove equally futile. Are the 
interests of British labour never at variance with those 
of India, and can sweet reasonableness and selfless 
disinterestedness be always expected to prevail in 


increasing partnership in the big businesses- 


A 


its dealings with this country when it has made itself . 


responsible for them ? We doubt. p iS ; 
_, The publishers deserve to be congratulated on the 
Sttractive get-up of the book and the excellence of the 
letter-press, f 
ECONOMICUS. 
INDIAN LABOUR IN Cryton—By K. Natesa Aiyar 
(Editor, Vartakamiivan), Published by G. S. Maniya 
& Co. Tanjore. a 
T hose who wish to obtain information about the 
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miserable conditi8n of the South Indian Cogly in 
Ceylon will find this booklet instructive and useful. 
In view of the new Labour Ordnance proposed, all 
those who are interested in -public affairs in Gouth 
India should read it. We wish the booklet had been 
issued also in Tamil. The first trumpet is sounded at 
4-30 a.m. for coolies to get ready, and the distances 
betweeen the cooly-houses and the parade ground and 
the work-sports are such as to make it possible for 
the workmen to reach their houses after the day's work 
only at 7 p.m. Between, it is all work, without break 
or interval and the workmen's mid-day meal if any is 
to be taken while working. The tea wages are less than 
the rubber, and even the latter are considerably less 
than the amount needed for bare sustenance, for which 
figures are worked out in the booklet. What happens 
when the normal deficit is added to by enforced ab- 
sence on account of sickness or incapacity by reason of 
old age, can be inferred from the fact brought out in 
this book that hundreds of cooly-beggars can be seen 
any day in the streets of Kandy, Badulla and other 
towns, The frontispiece is a photograph of South 
Indian Cooly beggars of Ceylon. Two are girls of 
eigteen and twenty-two years of age turned out on 


“account of sickness, another is an old woman sent out 


on account of old age, and two others are orphan 
children of coolies not old enough to work and there- 
fore turned out of the estate to beg. If after some time 
the sick manage to live by begging and accidentally 
recover, we are told the estate emissaries come with a 
warrant and take them back to work or if recalcitrant 
to prison, 

The housing ‘conditions are no better than can be 


expected from the above. Cells ro ft. by ro ft. with a gable 


height from Io ft. to 12 ft, have to serve as kitchen, living, 
store and sleeping room for a family of four or five. 
If there are no children, two couples live in one cell of 
this size with a bamboo partition between. A horizon- 
tal partition of the air space provides a loft for keeping ` 
things, and thus is the 800 c. ft. full of smoke made to 
serve for four or more human beings the .whole night. 
That they live at all is due we suppose to the fact that 
they have to spend the whole day in the estate, 
The new Ordnance retains the Penal clause. Thus 
imprisonment will continue to be the concomittant of 
the everyday life of the cooly. The Ordnance extendée? 
the labour law to all industries including coolies works 
ing in Railway construction, Road-work, Building-*: 
work, Brick-making, Tramway men, etc. Formerly 
only the plantations weré coverd by the labour law. ~ 
Much is made of the provision to wipe off debts. . But 
Mr. Natesa Aiyar points out how it is the Kanjany, 
not the Katate-owner that is made to bear the weight 
of this provision. Wages are promised to be increased, 
but the enhanced amounts will not be paid but credited 
against old debts for five years. Unless the imprison- 
ment clause is removed and wages are considerably 
improved, there can be no real betterment. As things. 
are, the workmen’s spirit is crushed and human 
beings are made into animals. We commend the 
booklet to landlords in South India. It is the 
inadequate agricultural wages in South India that 
drives labourers te Ceylon and other foreign plantations, 
The movement.of population is not by itself such as to 
force this emigration. The increase of the rupee value 
of crops has not proportionately. increased payment to 
agricultural coolies. Even grain payment does not - 
provide for increased cost of other necessaries of life 
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in food and clothing. The sad tale of oppression and 
misery contained in this booklet is an indirect indict- 
ment against owners and farmers of the fertile lands 
of South India. Yet there is little chance of suitable 
Indian legislation in the near future to better the con- 
dition of the classes from which the Ceylon Cooly is 
recruited; for the new legislatures will be formed 
predominantly on land-lord or land-lord commandeered 
votes, | : 
| C, RAJAGOPALACHAR. 


SANSKRYIT-ENGLISH, l 

Tue KADAMBARI Of Banabhatta edited by 
P. V. Kane, M.A. LL. M.; Angres Wadt, Bombay, 
No. 4, Price Rs. 4-0-0. i 

It contains the first half of the Piirvabhaga of 
the Kadambari, i. e„ from the beginning up to the 
seeing of the. beautiful lake ig by Chandrapida. 
Besides, there are notes in English by the editor, 
and three appendices. The first of these appendices 
gives some extracts from two commentaries hitherto 
unknown to average readers, viz., the Amoda of 
Astamirti, which ‘is in verse,: and the Kddembari- 
padarthadarpana of an unknown author. The second. 
appendix supplies the brief summary of the entire 
story of the Kadambari, whileithe third is a general 
index to the proper names, mythological ‘references, 
important words, etc., im the main work. 

“The text has been edited consulting almest all 
its editions deserving mention. Variant. readings 
which are important have also, been discussed in the 
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Coloured Timber. 


+ Commerce and Industries makes the. 
following extract from the Calcutta Com- ` 


mercial Gazette : 


_ “Nothing is beyond achievement by science. 
It will. interest our readers to know how some 
American-experiments have recently demonstra- 
ted the fact that it is quite a simple matter to 
produce wood of almost any colour while the 
tree is actually alive, so that when the tree is 
felled the wood is green, orange, blue, red or 
whatever shade may have: been desired right 
through to the coke. It is a very simple plan, 
and consists during spring: time in making a 
bore right through the tree trunk from one 
side to the other slanting downwards and filling 
up the bore with a strong aniline dye. The dye 
mixture is caught up by the rising sap of the 
tree and very soon the newset layers of wood 
(those just below the bark) are ‘stained. A 
couple of weeks’ treatment: gives the desired 


result. The timber is permanently coloured,’ 
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notes. The notes are learned, simple, and free 
from tedious and unnecessary discussions of gram- 
matical points, yet they are not lacking in supplying 


the peculiarities of grammar where necessary. 
Parallel eran oe frem Harshacharita have been 
freely quoted also. «+ - 


The introduction covering fifty pages in small 
letter deals with various matters regarding the poet 
and his work, It is uptodate and leaves nothing 


to be desired. Only one thing, however, we want — 


to point out on which wecould not agree with Mr. 
Kane. He holds that Vamana Bhatta Bana, the 
author of Pravatiparinaya,: is identical with Bana- 
bhatta, the author of Kadambari. But it cannot 
be accepted -as has been very clearly shown by 
Pandit Krishnamacharya in the introduction to his 


edition of P&rvatiparinaya and Priyadarsiky of the - 


Vani -Vilas Press. Pandit T. Ganapati Sastri is also. 
of the same opinion as is evident in his introduction 
to Nalabhyudaya (Trivandrum S. Series ), another 
work of Vamana Bhatta Bana, the author of Parvati- 
parinaya, | i - 

On p. 63,1. 30, the word Caz" cannot be an 


adjective of. nraqyfantaa IRT, for the-Buddhists do 
not wear red robes, as Mr. Kane says; the robes 
they use are yellow. 


The book meets allthe requirements of general 
readers and specially of the Modern University 
Students. 


VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA. 
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and can be varnished-or polished right away 
without any other treatment. Curiously, the 
doses of dye mixture have no marked effect on 
the growth of the tree as a whole. Will the 


Indian Forest Department (or the enterprising 


Indian capitalists) take up the matter ? Surely 
the experiment if successful will give results of 
far-reaching consequences.” 
In our boyhood we saw successful ex- 
periments made with some vegetables 
(chillies, if we remember.aright) to obtain 
leaves and fruits of required colours by 
watering the plants with liquid colours. 


The Mineral Wealth of India.. > 

According to Commerce, in the course 
of a lecture on “The Mineral Wealth of 
India” delivered in Madras, Dr. Gilbert 
Slater observed :— | 

The mineral wealth of a country moulded the 
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economic destinies of a nation. The natural 
element was more important than the human 
element in any industry and in any country. 
As an economist he would emphasise the value 
of chemical knowledge to the student of econo- 
mies. The importance of chemical résearch was 
now understood by all. One of the duties of 
the Indian Government was to promote chemical 
research in’ India by Indians. Hitherto, most 
of the work had been done by Indians going 
to other countries, but Indians should train 
themselves in India hereafter. 

The lecturer was right in pointing out 
the duty of the Indian Government and 
the Indians. . 

That “the mineral wealth of a country 
moulded the economic destinies of a 
nation” is true in more senses than one. 
The silver mines of Peru led to the enslave- 
ment and almost utter extermination of 
; the native Peruvians by the Spaniards. 
The aboriginal inhabitants ‘of ‘the Trans- 
vaal cannot be congratulated on their 
country’s mineral wealth, as it has led 
European Christians to subjugate them. 
The mineral oil of Mesopotamia. is the 
reason why the people of that country 
are sought to be subjected to European 
domination. These and other facts show 
that the “human element” in any country 
may be at least as iniportant as the 
“natural element.” If the people of a 
- country cannot defend. it against robbers 
professing Christianity or any other faith 
its mineral wealth .is‘a curse instead of 
_ being a blessing. | 
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Scholarships and Free University 

| | Education, 

The British bureaucrat in India says 
that boys should receive the kind of. edu- 
cation suited to their station in life; that 
is to say, that the majority of them, sons 
of poor people, must not aspire to univer- 
sity education. But British opinion and 
practice at “home? are different. Sir 
@Michel Sadler writes in Indian Education: 
' Thenames of thirty undergraduates holding 
senior scholarships from the London Education 
Committee have appeared in the Tripos lists 
which have been issued during the last few 
weeks at Cambridge. Twenty-three of these 
scholars received their early education in public 
elemegtary schools. In other words, they have 
climbed the ladder of public education from its 


341 
foot. Twelve of the thirty were placed in the 
First Class of their Tripos: seventeen in the 
Second Class, and one in the Third. . Allover 


‘the country, so far as we can judge, the scholar- 


ship systems are helping effectively boys and 
girls of promise from the elementary schoofs 
to the secondary, and from the secondary schools 
to the University. And right to the end of their 
University course those who are diligent and 
capable to do well. The public services and the 
professions are drawing upon a far deeper source 
of supply than was available twenty years 
ago. Parentsin humble station are becoming 
more ambitious for their children, and willing 
to make great sacrifices for their higher educa- 
tion. They are encouraged to do this by the 
offer of scholarships, often accompanied by 
fairly generous allowances for maintenance, 
and there is being formed a new social outlook 
which is in harmony with the spirit of the 
times. 


Accordingly the British Government 
have just decided to increase the number 
of scholarships tenable at universities. 


As.a first instalment they will provide this 
year one hundred and eighty new. scholarships 
which will be awarded on the results of the 
examinations held this summer by the various 
University authorities. With each Government 
scholarship wil go a maintenance grant, 
adjusted to the private circumstances of the 
elected candidate. This will help the scholars 
to pay for the cost of living at a University. 
This, excluding vacation expenditure, amounts 


to £200 a year at Oxford and Cambridge, and 


a little less at the modern Universities. The 
scholarships will be open on the same terms 
to men and women. Moreover, in addition to 
this benefaction for new scholarships, the 
Government are now pledged to pay a sum of 
more than eight million pounds in providing 
University and higher technical education for 
promising young ex-officers and men who have 
been demobilised after active service in the army.. 
This expenditure, which began eighteen months + 
ago, is likely to justify itself. Such reports as 
have already been made show that, asa rule, 
the ex-service men have worked hard and done’ ` 
well, At Leeds their record is above the average 
reached by the other members of the University, 


What has bees the result ? Sir Michael 
says i— -> ; 


Thus, almost unawares, the scholarship 
system has been enlarged until it extends nearly 


-half way to the point of free University educa- 


tion. In many Untversities in England about 
half the undergraduates haye their tuition fees 
paid tor them from public money. «No small 
proportion of them enjoy in addition fairly 
liberal -grants towards maintenance. The 


_scholarship system carries with it selection 


according to merit. Weare well onthe way to 
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free University education in the modern Univer- 
sities. But I doubt whether fees will be 
abalished. Side by side with the scholars there 
will be’ undergraduates who come at their 
parents’ expense. And the latter category will 
be especially large at Oxford and Cambridge. 
The new system is elastic.: It imposes no rigid 
and uniform test.. It leaves the door open for 
those who, being qualified for admission, prefer 
to come at their own charges. 
the needs of the poorstudents who show promise 
for. higher education. And there is no social 
discrimination between the undergraduates who 
hold. scholarships and those who have none. 
The country is feeling its way towards free 
University education for the most deserving. 
It has made good progress towards that goal. 
The help given is not indiscriminate. And in 
an increasing number of cases it is adjusted to 
the personal needs of the beneficiaries. This is 
a point of crucial importance. 
i 
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The Future of Indian Culture. 


Writing on the Future of Indian Culture 
in Everymans Review Mr. P. V. Aghoram 
Iyer says that he pleads for the enlight- 
enment of woman neither on ‘“‘selfish 
grounds” nor on “chivalrous grounds.” 


The first is demoralising to us and the : 


second is an insult to womanhood. I maintain 
the equal right and privilege of all life, irres- 
pective of sex, to carry the torch into the 
gloomy places of the mind. “My view is based 
on the recognition ofa humanity common to 
both sexes and a core of divinity which dwells 
in both. Any culture which relegates woman- 
hood to an insignificant :place, and sets at 
naught the quiet moral power, and the motherly 
wisdom and caution characteristic of supreme 
womanhood recoils upon itself, and loses its 
distinctive marks as a culture. Notwithstanding 
the repeated charges about the oriental 
_woman’s inferiority and ‘subordination, the 
` same trustfulness and co-operation readily 
extended to man in the hour of crisis by woman 
at home,will not failin the: larger concerns of 
life. The Indian woman to-day smarts under 
the gratuitous injury done to her honour by 
the wanton impiety and heresy of a barren 
age. A warped vision puts plumes of self 
esteem on the crest of man by subjecting woman 
to acynical tannt. I think such aspects of 
religious thought in India as have dealt with 
woman inarelation of mental and moral 
inferiority,—and what is worse as a tempter to 
man and the invader of his, spiritual kingdom 
willno more raise their ugly heads. I need 
hardly say that woman has an equal right to 
an average general education as man. She who 
will be trusted for a life of ideas should not be 
denied the efficient use of materials and resources 
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available to the educated man of to-day. Shehas 
a right. to experiment with the ideas and senti- 
ments which govern his life. Her powers of 


‘mind must be brought into play to try 


conclusions with his opinions. Then, the virtues 
which have crowned the character of the Indian 
woman in home life and in communal and 
social relations shall be reinforced in their 
original sphere as surely as they will exhibit 
themselves in wider spheres of action, | 

The writer says he has never wavered 
in his faith that “the moral survival of the 
Indian people is as sure as the destruction 
of every dominating material civilisation 
to-day.’ 


The’ writer’s views on a synthesis of 


Indian culture are instructive. 


To the student of Indian history the vital 
question is the finding of a culture synthesis. 
Our labours have hardly begun -here. This 
culture-history could be reconstructed in my 
opinion not merely by presenting the rise and 
fall, with the subsequent absorption into the 
nucleus of the original faith and knowledge, 
of system after system, and type after type 
of culture, but also by legend and mythology. 
The foot-falls of Indian History deal with 
equal insight and sympathy with the story of 
Buddhism as well-as of neo-Hinduism, as told 
in literature, and sculpture, painting and 
architecture as with an organic unity. The 
whole ground has to be covered. Isolated 
genius can ‘best give in bold relief the out- 
standing landmarks. It is a council of re: 
searchers who should fill in the details and give 
us the full account. But I should not hesitate 
to place all available material before the better 
mind of the country’s youth. It is never too 
late either to establish a real culture-unity by 
telling short stories from the ample mythology 
of Hinduism and Buddhism and an infusion 
of the great elevating stories current among 
the. followers of the prophet of Arabia is of 
equal importance. At bottom the Asiatic 


temperament has a common mobility, and a 


common personal dignity dauntless of poverty 
and suffering, a common race-pride or kind- 
red instinct which counts no sacrifice of personal 
ease or wealth too great forthe guarding of 
its own treasure, and a Common wealth of 
imaginative sympathy born of knowledge of 
political vicissitudes and the cataclysm 
through which communities have passed. The_ 
great social achievement of Islam, viz., of 

solid democracy among its adherents comes in 
as a much-needed complement to the social 
disparity and heterogeneity of Hinduism. “An 
Islamic body with a vedantic heart,” was the 
ideal that a great constructive thinker on 
human societies and institutions dreamt of as 
the future of Indian society. May we not 
promote this consummation by minglieg the 
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streams of faith and love, sacrifice and know- 
ledge of the two communities into a common 
stream ? An aspect of education so little cared 
for, in the present system,, except under the 
stimulus of botanical or biological interest is 
travel which I include among the essentials of 
a good education, 


He concludes his enquiry into -~ the 
present condition of culture in this country 


by giving due warning of an unhealthy - 
‘symptom, growing in educated India, of 


seeking to build up “a fabric of culture 
without a basis of manliness and asceti- 
cism.” . 


Educated India shrugs its shoulders at the 
mention of the Asċetic, and yet he is a very 
familiar figure in the Indian horizon. Taken all 
in all, he has most honourably fulfilled his 
trust, and his office among Indian humanity 
cannot in any sense besaid to be completed. 
He was a part of the social continuity and 
cohesion of ancient India. To-day he is ignored 
and ridiculed by the disciples of a foreign secular 
culture, while he is merely pampered and looked 
upon with superstitious veneration by. the 
orthodox. A change, of outlook in both quarters. 
is acrying necessity in order that the services 
of God’s good man might be secured to enrich 
the national mind. Our best men believe that 
Indians have enough faith and‘morals even in 
this age of degeneracy to prevent the disruption 
of the old integral thought-life. All high cul- 
ture wraps itself in an atmosphere of sweet and 


. engaging simplicity, and a cheerful asceticism 


in the inner life of man has never interfered in 
India with the aesthetic excellence of the race 
andthe harmony of the inner life often found 


striking expression in the graces and elegances - 


of the outer life also. Only it came with its rich 
suggestion of religious colour and meaning. 


Christian Missionaries and 
__ Politics. b 
Writing in the Young Men of India on 
the Place of the Missionary in Reformed 
India, Mr. S. C. Mukerjee observes :— 
A man’s life, however complex it be, is one 
complete whole. 


touchit in parts, leaving the other parts un- 
touched. You cannotsay that you will touch 


-only the spiritual, moral and social side of. a 
Sman’s nature and leave the political side untouch- 


ed. I have never been able to ‘understand what 
this political side of a man’s life is. If it means 
the side which relates him to the government of 
his country, I say—it is as important as his 
spiritual or social side. A man can never have a 
healthy spiritual or social growth if his growth 
as a pplitical being is unhealthy. He must $row 
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You cannot subdivide it and ` 


Lo cas. 


—if he is to grow at all—as one complete sunit, 
To me it is a contradiction th terms that the 
Missionary ‘is concerned only with one side of 
a man’s life. I consider this to be an abselute 
misconception of a Missionary’s function. Either. 
he must touch the whole life of a man or he 
will fail to touch it at all. ; o 

Is the Missionary then to take part in all 
the political controversies of the day? Is he 
to join the Indian National Cougress or take 
part in all political meetings ? Is he to give up 
the legitimate task of preaching the Gospel and 
spend his time in dealing with the great political 
problems of the day? These are very natural 
and important questions for the Missionary 
to ask. My answer is one emphatic No, But, 
and this is an important but, he is bound to 
make his attitude perfectly clear when any ` 
political question involves a big moral issue. 
Take, for example :—the Missionary should have 
spoken out when the Rowlatt Act was passed; 
or, he should have made his position perfectly 
clear in the matter of the Dyer controversy 
(not now of course). Whatever has appeared 
in the Press in this connection has made confus- 
ion worse confounded. The net impression that 
has been left on the minds of the people is that 
the bulk of European Missionaries have practi- 
cally sided with. the bulk of Europeans in 
defending General Dyer’s action at Jallianwala 
Bagh. There are political questions which 


‘involve big moral issues, and here the Missiona- 


ry is bound to speak out. He will be charged 
with cowardice or with. culpable negligence of 
duty if he does not make his position perfectly 
clear but takes shelter uiider the common plea 
that he has nothing to do with politics. : 


As regards the present attitude of the 
European missionaries in India, the writer 
Says: l 

I am afraid an impression is going abroad 
that the bulk of the European Missionaries in 
this country are not heartily in favour ofthe 
grant of responsible government to the people 
of India, The impression may be wrong but ‘it 
is there. If is believed that the European 
Missionary has not yet succeeded in shaking 
off race supremacy and thoroughly identifying ` 
himself with the Indian. Itis also believed that- 
he is more identified with the bureaucracy and 
the average Britisher, and is more anxious to 
side with him than to take up the cause of the 
Indian and to fight his battle for him. If this 
impression grows and develops into a conviction 
it will spell disaster to the Missionary cause 
in this country. 


Raja Rammohbun Roy. 
The Young Men of India publishes a very 
thoughtful address on Raja. Rammohun 
Roy delivered at Bangalore by Mr. C. R. 
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Reddy, Inspector-General of Education, 
Mysore State’ In the lecturer’s opinion 
Rammohun Roy “is the forerunner of liber- 
alism in all its aspects, His outlook was 
perhaps more cosmopolitan than merely 
national. These phases are connected 
with each other and with the historical 
conditions, Indian and foreign, amidst 
which he lived.” Mr.: Reddy’s estimate 
of the Raja’s work and personality will be 
partly understood from the following 
passage :-—~ 

In ancient times the Hindus treated the rest 
of the world as outcaste Mlechas and would 
not have anything to doiwith them. As a 


result we very nearly became the outcastes of 
the world ourselves. It is by a renewal of 


- cultural intercourse with the sister nations of 


i 


the world that we have now begun to develop 
our strength-and progress. Ram Mohun was 
a believer in englightenment, and he applied 
reason with deadly effect and shook the conser- 
vatism which had dragged us down to the 
depths. He did not follow a popular course; 
if shouting with the majority had been the rule 
of his conduct he would not have been a 


reformer. For sometimes he went in fear of | 


his life ; but truth survives popular prejudices.; 
and in essentials his A has passed into 
the life of the nation. Defeat produces different 
effects on tempers.. It drives the weak and 
feeble deeper into despair, fatalism and resigna- 
tion. To the strong, on the other hand, itis a 
call that they should re-form their- troops, 
think out new tactics, and pursue new courses 
to achieve the end in view. It is to the credit 
of Ram Mohun that, instead. of being cowed 
down and depressed by the crushing weight 
of the changes that his country had undergone 
and by the dark irrationalism of his people, 
he stood forth as an Apostle to preach a new 
doctrine and lead them by a newer and better 
way to the promised land. He is the first of 
our moderns, the pioneer amongst our -Nation 
Builders. Of him it may be said that he awaken- 
ed and let loose the forces ‘of progress in our 
country, He is the genius of modern India. 
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National Waste and National 
Economy. 

Mr, B. Seebohm Rowntree, author of 
Land and Labour, &c., writes in the 
Mysore Economic Journal. 

When .a business is passing through a period 
of acute.strain and financial stress, a period so 
critical that its managers cannot afford to make 


~ even trivial blunders, a wise firm will do its 


‘utmost to eliminate all waste. The manage- 


‘its industrial future. 
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ment will ruthlessly ‘scrap all effete or slipshod 
methods, and organize the enterprise with a 
view to utilizing every ounce of raw material, 
every hour of the ‚working day, and every 
fraction of humaneffort. The slightest leakage 
will be detected, and promptly remedied, while 
much expenditure which might have been per- 
missible in prosperous times will be tabooed. 

And.yet, the more prudent the members of 
the management, the less they will be tempted 
to cut down any expenditure that is essential 
to the life and soul of the business, and to 
They, will scrap no 
improvement (such as the introduction of a 
costing system, or the appointment at a high 
salary ofa first-rate chemist) which more than 
pays its wayin increased business efficiency. 
In short, they will discriminate unerringly 
between wise though ample outlay, and extra- 
vagance or waste. 


After laying down these sound prin- 
ciples, he applies them to the state. 

Now, the State is really a giant firm, which , 
runs a wonderfully vast and complicated ~ 
business, and which must adjust its outlook, 
not only to the needs of the community to-day, 


. but to needs which will arise twenty years 


hence. Therefore, like the business management, 
in this period of acute national stress, it will 
drastically check all waste. But it will never 
fail to distinguish clearly between a wasteful 
policy, and one of liberal, but judicious expen- 
diture. From the national .standpoint, all 
economies should be condemned which, although 
they reduce or check expenditure in some direc- 
tions, do this by methods which handicap the 
community as a whole, and militate against 
its mental, physical, or moral welfare. Let us 
consider some.of these false economies, 

First of all we must taboo any policy which 
penalises education, Our motto with regard to 
education should be: “Look after the nation’s 
brain-power, and the nation’s wealth will look 
after itself.” wr es 


Everywhere “the workers are taking 
more power into their own hands, day by 
day, not only in the: world-of politics but 
that of industry.” In order that the phrase 
“government by the people, of the people, 
for the people’ may mean “the govern- 
ment by intelligent people of other intelli- 
gent people for their mutual , benefit,” the 
workers must be educated to use powtly 
wisely, must acquire a mental training 
which will at least enable them to choose 


-Jeaders who are leaders indeed, and must 


gain a historical perspective and some 
knowledge of the evolution and structure 
of present-day industry and economigs. 
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Having laid down that education must 
not be penalised, Mr. Rowntree asserts : 


In the second place, we must not econo- 
. mise by unduly restricting. our provisions for 
the economic security of the workers. The 
need to increase our national output is impera- 
tive in the last degree, and the effect upon 
output of a widespread sense of insecurity in the 
ranks of labour disastrous. 


Four EXPENSIVE ECONOMIES. 


In the third place, we must shun all mea- 
sures that affect the health of the community 
adversely. I may mention four spheres in 
which the results of a false economy are especi- 
ally harmful. 

(a) Housing. 

ha Wages, 

c) Medical and hygienic provisions. 
(d) Temperance reform. 


(a) Some ‘people say that “we cannot afford 
to build good houses for the workers.” My 
‘ answer is that far less can we afford to leave 
them without houses much longer, or to build 
them bad ones. There are far too many 
thousands of bad houses already, houses which, 
even if not technically insanitary, are inadequate 
from the mere standpoint of physical require- 


ments. In the future, the house of the rank . 
and file worker must be sunnier and more. 


spacious, more convenient in every way, and 
better suited to his growing mental and social 
requirements. If possible, it. must have a garden. 
Space forbids me ‘to say half I should like to 
say on this point. But a garden is not only 
a storehouse of fresh fruit and vegetables. It 
is Dame Nature’s sanatorium, her rest-home 
for the jaded worker, and het unfailing ‘counter 
attraction” to allurements more costly, but 
less sane. aes | ere BS 

(b) I will not dwell òn the evil results of 
economies which involve.a rate of wages below 
the figure necessary to maintain the workers 
in physical efficiency. From the national point 
of view, such “economies?” only -mean that 
outlay in the right direction is being diminished 
at the cost of a vastly increased outlay in the 
wrong direction. We are, as it were, robbing 
Peter of sixpence to pay Paul a bad penny. 


An inadequate scale of wages means a heavier : 


burden on the taxpayer. It means general 
inefficiency, and shortage of national output. 
It means a high rate of infantile mortality.. It 
means parish relief, or the workhouse, for many 
gi bousands of men and women who should be 
“self-supporting in any wisely ordered community. 


THE. HEALTH OF THE NATION, 


(c) We must not make economy our watek- 
word in connection with preventive and reme- 
dial measures destined to safeguard the national 
health. When, as a community, we promote 
the agtual vigour and fitness of human “lives, 
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whether we establish clinics, or sanatorea, or 
provide maternity benefit, or Infant Welfare 
Centres, we are, in effect, buying “Health 
Bonds.” And that bed-rock investment. ensures 
all our other investment, 

(d) I believe that our present hesitation 
to put the liquor traffic under national contrel 
arises very largely from the prevalent false 
perspective in the matter of economy. Some 
people say that any scheme of State purchase 
is “economically unsound.” It is true that 
such people seldom approach the problem with 
academic calm. It is also pretty certain that 
they have not thought out its pros and cons, 
nor studied, for example, the famous Carlisle 
experiment. But, do they consider that the 
present system, which actually puts a premium 
on the vice, disease, and suffering that are 
inseparable from the excessive consumption of 
alcohol, is economically sound ? Any policy that 
tends to sap, not only the physical, but the. 
moral fibre of a nation—however lucrative..t 
may seem—is economically indefensible, and any 
policy that raises the general level of efficiency 
and integrity is “economically sound,” although 
i may involve some slight initial risk, or even 
OSS. 

Finally, with regard to every proposed 
economy, or to any proposed expenditure, we 
should, I think, honestly ask ourselves the 
following questions: 

“Will the policy in question, viewed from 
the standpoint of the whole community, and 
over a number of years, enrich human life, or 
impoverish and waste it? Will it help us and 
those who come after us to build up a better 
world—a world of ‘justice, comradeship, and 


high achievement ? Or will it mortgage the 


nation’s future to serve the private ends ofa 
group, or a party to-day ?” 
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The Necessity of an'All-India 
Historical Association. 

In the-Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society Mr. V. B. Alur thus argues the 
necessity of an All-India Historical Asso- 
ciation :— 

The history of Karnatak—why, as a matter 


of- fact, the history of India—cannot be 
‘properly worked out unless we have 


got 
such an association wherein scholars from all 
parts of the country come together and dis- 
cuss the vatious problems in all their aspects. 
The history of one part of the country is 
inextricably united with that of the other 
parts, and we cannob write a satisfactory 
history of -one without a knowledge of that 
of the others. Take for instance the. Maratha 
country. Certainly the early history of the 
country lying between the Narmada and the 
Krishna requires a knowledge of Karnata 
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history. Therefore Maratha historians are per- 
force required to study the history, language 
aud literature of the Karnatak. The history 
of she dynasties that .ruled-over Maha- 
rashtra for about sixteen centuries is to 
be traced with the help of Kanarese inscrip- 
tions, copper plates, literature, temples, ete. 
So also is the case with the Karnatak, This 
country was ruled over by the Marathas. and 
the Peshwas from the beginning of the 17th 
century. I shail show how we are likely to 
commit blunders if we ‘do not study more 
Systematically and more scientifically: An 
enthusiastic member of the Bharata Itihasa 
Mandala, Poona, had gone to the south for 
research work, and found fortunately the tomb 
of Shahajiin the village Hodigere. He inquired 
into its history and gave a-detailed account 
of it to the Maratha people. But some serious 
mistakes have: crept therein owing to his 
ignorance of the Kanarese language. A member 
of our own society, Mr. Rajapurohit, had 
been to the same village fof research and found 
out the mistakes that had been committed 
by Mr. Patwardhan in ihis accounts. Mr. 
Patwardhan read a certain word as Kudu- 
relaya, and thinking that! the word was the 
Sanskrit Laya created a! story of his own 
over that phrase. The word Laya in Kanarese 
means a stable for horses, which gives an 
opposite colour to the; whole story. -A 
mistake was quite natural on his part. I 
could fix the boundary in the south-east .of 
the old Karnatak country from a reference 


to the Tamil book called Kuruntokai. The — 


life of ‘Chaitanya by Mr. Jadunath Sirker 
gave me some new incidents in the life of 
Madhwa. From a Telugu book ‘I could sus- 
pect that the mothertongue of the great 
Krishnaraja of Vijayanagat was Kanarese and 


not Telugu as is generally supposed. ` So- 


mutual help will go a good way to facili- 
tate our work and correct- our - mistakes, If 


an All-India association ‘is formed with a. 


central library of reference! and an information 
bureau attached to it and if scholars from 
different parts study the history of their own 
tracts and report their tesults, a mass ‘of 
materials willbe collected from which a syu- 
thetic and authentic history of India can 
very well be afterwards compiled, 

_ Tn conclusion, I may quote the warning 
given by Mr. Vincent Smith in his history: 


“Attention has been concentrated too long on 


the North, on Sanskrit books, and on Indo- 
Aryan notions, It is time that due regard 
should be paid to the non-Aryan element,” in 
the hope that it will not “be left unheeded 
any longer. : 

' ' í 
Workers’ Educational 
Associations, 


~ In the opinion of Mi, N.M Aoshi, as 


Wanted 


expressed in the Bombay Social Service 
Quarterly, 


- The most outstanding drawback of the labour- 


ing classes in India is their universal illiteracy 
and’ there is at present a paramount need for 
effort being concentrated on the solution of this 
problem. Itis, as amatter of fact, the chief 
stumbling block in the way of the progress of 
the working classes and prevents them from 
reaping the fullest benefit even of such small 


‘improvements of factory conditions as have 


taken place in recent years. It has often been 
complained that the various schemes of welfare 
work provided by some ofthe mill-owners at 
much cost are- taken advantage of mainly by 
clerks, jobbers, and other well-paid persons 
who form the only literate -section of the 
employees, while the bulk of the workmen for 
whom welfare work is a real necessity go 


‘without deriving any benefit from the amelio- 


rative measures undertaken by the employers. 
The housing conditions of the labourers in 


Bombay are at present deplorable and the. 
scandals of slumdom have attracted the atten- - 


tion of the Local and Imperial Governments. 
But there is very little prospect of improving 
this state of things even though more facilities 
for improved and spacious housing are pro- 
vided, unless by the spread of general edu- 
cation the labourers ‘are made to realise -the 
importance of living in clean and well-ventilated 


rooms, Itis only then that they will see the 


danger of over-crowding and will take steps 
to avoid it. Itis'a well-known fact to those 


-who are closely acquainted with the life of 


working men in Bombay that.the little savings 
which’ the. recent rise in wages have enabled 
them to make are in many cases spent over 
drink evén at the cost of ‘the most urgent 
needs. But what, it may be asked, is expected 
of an illiterate man who has no idea of what 
a healthy and‘decent way of living means ? 

The workers, it is: said, sadly Jack in orga- 
nization. Complaints are often heard that the 


workers are dupes to agitators and wire- ' 
‘pullers who instigate 


labour troubles to 
serve their individual ulterior purposes. . But 
this ‘lack of organization, which- may result in 


-the workers playing into the hands of agita- 


tors, is a logical outcome: of their illiteracy. 
Unlike labourers in Westeren` countries they 
are hardly intelligent enough to understand 
the force of organized effort. rs e , 


In England systematic attempts are 


made not only to impart to: the workinge 


classes elementary education but to give 
them facilities to receive secondary and 
even higher education, ‘‘and especially to 
interest themin the problems with which 
they are vitally concerned, by means of 
tutôrial classes, settlements, working 


A 
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men’s colleges, adult -school unions, and 
branches of the Workers’ Educational 
Associations.” In Bombay, with which 
the writer’s article directly deals, 


Individual ‘attempts are made here and 
there by some mill-owners, who are conscious 
of their- responsibility, to provide facilities for 
the education of their own employees, but 
they have proved quite inadequate, to meet 
the ever-increasing demand. The only successful 
attempts worth mentioning in this connection 
are those made by the Prarthana Samaj and 
the Social Service League, Bombay. The 
Prarthana Samaj long ago gave the lead by 
Opening several night schools in the working- 
class quarters and at present conducts seven 
night schools with 107- pupils on the rolls, 
The Social Service League, which followed 
suit, has, at present, under its charge 24 night 
schools and 4 half-time day schools with 
more than 1,700 pupils on the rolls. There 
are a few more night schools conducted by 
. some other institutions, but their number is 
` very small. 

To meet this grave situation, there is an 
immediate need for an organization planned on 
the model of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion in England. 
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Impoverishment and Physical 
Degeneration. 


In an article in the Hindustan Review 


Mr. Pramathanath Bose shows that impo- 


verishment is a primary cause of our physi- . 


cal degeneration. Says he :— 


Of the causes. which have brought about 
the deplorable state of health which is. now 
noticeable all over India, probably: the most 
potent is the impoverishment -of the mass of 
the people. It has been observed that ‘fever 
isa euphemism for insufficient ‘food, ‘scanty 
clothing, and unfit dwelling.” We venture to 
think that, if to “insufficient” be added “unsuit- 


able” the dictum would hold: not only in the. 


case of fever, but also in that of an infinity 
of other ailments. The clothing of our people 


isnot scantier than what it was half a century 


orso ago. The influence of modern civilization 
has been rather to- make it less scanty though, 
unfortunately in the great majority of cases'at 
the expense of food, which, especially-in a 
climate like ours, is a. far more important 
factor of health: The dwellings of our people 
“are much the same as they have been for 
centuries, except in cities and large industrial 
and commercial towns where congestion has 
led to the growth of those hotbeds of disease, 
the slums, on a most appalling scale. The 
increased prevalence of disease must, therefore, 
be asgribed mainly to increased insufliciertey of 
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food in any form; or of wholesome nourishing 
food due to increased poverty. A well-nourished 
body can resist the attacks of disease in a way 
an ill-nourished body cannot. When we consider 
that all but five or six millions of our popula- 
tion has been impoverished either absolutely 
or comparatively, we can easily understand 
why disease has been obtaining such a foothold 
among them. 


As.regards death from malaria, 
writes :— 


At the Imperial Malaria Conference of 1909, 
Captain R. S. Christopher, I. M. S., showed 
that the amount of mortality in any town or 
village was “determined very largely by the 
relative proportion of well-to-do to partially 
poverty-stricken dependent classes.” He says, 
“comparing statistics showing the price of food- 
stuffs andthe prevalence of epidemic conditions 
in different years, we see that out of the nine 
great epidemic years described seven, namely 
those of 1878, 1879, 1890, 1892, 1897, 1900 
and 1908 were during times of high prices. 
A great epidemic in 1869, and one in 1870 also 
occurred at a period of specially high prices.” 

Discussing the origin of malaria, Dr. Bentley 
observes: “Two main factors are concerned. 
In the first place the’ presence of an agent 


he 


_of infection, and in the second place the occur- 


rence of intense economic stress, short of actual 
famine, but leading to privation among a large 
or small portion of the population.” 

_ He quotes other-authorities to prove 
the connection between insufficiency of food 
‘and high death-rates, which common sense 
leads: us to believe in without any such 


proof. 3 


. Comparing the annual death-rates of Bombay 
from 1872 to 1906, he has shown that the 
number of deaths. increases as the price of food 
advances. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries mortality in London was eight per 
cent. greater in years of dear torn. Mr, Charles 
Booth found that the rates of mortality in 27 
districts of the city of London were “generally 
in the order of their proverty.” In “England 
now,” observes Marshall, “want of food is 
scarcely ever the cause of death; but it is a 
freqtient cause of that general weakening of the 
system which renders it unable to resist disease.” 


The following comparison of the mate- 
rial conditions of India and England will 
be found . instructive : 


All the evidence we have goes to show that 
previous to the close of the eighteenth century 
the material condition of India was, on the 
whole as good as, if not better than that of 
England. Then India became gradually „poorer 
and poorer as England became richer and rieher. 
This fact, in our opinion, mainly accounts for" 
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the gradual deterioration of the Indian physique 
and as gradual improvement of the British. With 
improvement of economic condition, the food 
and sanitary condition of Great Britain 
improved, and disease, in consequence, became 
less rife. With deterioration of economic condi- 
tion, the food and sanitary condition of India 
deteriorated and disease became more rampant. 


Moslem Culture, 


Indians in general and Indian Musal- 
mans in particular will be interested in the 
paragraphs reproduced below from the 
Collegian :— ! | 


MARWARDI THE PoLiricaL PHILOSOPHER: 
OF MESOPOTAMIA. 


medieval Islam to which the eyes of scholars 
have been directed in recent years is the Arabic 
El-Akham es Soulthaniyah\by Mawardi (972- 
-1058), Chief Justice of Bagdad. This book, 
complete in twenty chapters, has been transla- 
ted down to the fifth as Les Regles du Pouvoir 
Souverain, by L. Ostrorog, in two volumes 
(Paris, 1901-1906). The Moslem theory of liber- 
ty may be seen inthe translator’s Introduction. 
A complete translation of the same book in 
French by E. Fagnan is entitled Les Statuts 
Gouvernementaux (Paris 1915). The Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society (1901) has an 


English summary of the first threé chapters. . 


In the J. R. A. S. of 1910, 1911 and 1916, H.F. 
Amedoroz contributes papérs on “the Office of 
the Kadi” and other important topics dealt 
with by Mawardi. ~ a 


A PERSIAN ARTHA-SHASTRA. 


A most celebrated Moslém name in Artha-. 


Shastra (political philosophy) is that of Nizam- 
ul Moulk, the Kautilya of Persia from, 1063 
to 1092. Premier of Seljuk, Sultans, Alp Ars- 
lan and Malik Shah, for twenty-nine years, 
this Persian vizier is famous in ‘litereture as 
the patron of Omar Khayyam .. His Siasset 
Nameh (treatise on government), which en 
passant is a Persian and not an Arabic hook, 
has fifty chapters. It is available in . French 
(Schefer’s version, Paris, 1893). The author’s 
statesmanship is described' 


History of Persia. 
THE PLATO OF ÍSLAM. . l 
Contemporary Moslem scholarship is interest- 
ing itself in the philosophy of Farabi (950) of 
Bagdad. This philosopher,; encyclopaedist as 
he was, is reputed to be the greatest intellectual 
of Islamic history. His Model-City, based on 
Pilato, may be seen in B. Carra De Vaux’s 
Avicenna (Paris, 1900). Farabi was the teacher 
of Avicenna, An essay on Farabi has appeared 
in the current number of the Indian Journal of 
Philosophy (Bombay). 
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What Women Demand. 


Hind Mahila has done well to print the 
resolutions adopted at the eighth congress 
of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance, Geneva, June 1920, The second 
resolution, in part, and the thirdrun as 
follows :— 


It holds further that the free and full self- 
expression in government of men and women 


. is essential to the highest development of 
_ humanity. ; 


The Congress calls upon all the women of the 


world to use their power to prevent future wars, 
_,.and to educate the children to a greater and 
truer understanding of all the peoples of the 


: >, world, ` - 
One of the greatest secular achievements ‘of . 


The object of the Alliance was thus 
amended. 


The object of this Alliance shall be to secure 


‘the enfranchisement of women of all nations by 


the promotion of Woman Suffrage, and such 
other reforms as are necessary of establishing a 
real equality of liberties, status, and opportuni- 
ties between men and women. 


The programme of women’s rights 
adopted at the congress is quoted below. 
Political Rights. —— - , 


4 


1; That the suffrage be granted to women, 
and their ‘equal status with men upon legisla- 
tive and administrative bodies, both national 
and international, be recognised. r- 


Personal Rights. 


2. That women, equally with men, should 
baye the protection of the law against slavery 
such as’ still exists-in some parts of Eastern 


_Europe, Asia and Africa. - 


3. That a‘ married woman should have the ` 


same right to retain or change her nationality 
„asa man, >o oio ft e 


- Domestic Rights. ` 
‘4, That on marriage a woman should have 


-full.personal and civil rights, including the right 

. to the use and disposal of her own earnings and 

. property, and that she should not be under the 
v tutelege of her husband. 


5. Thatthe married mother should have the 
same tights over her children as the father. 

6. That the children of widows, if left with- 
out provision, should have the right to mainten- 
ance by the State, such maintenance to be, 
paid to the mother as guardian, ` 

7. That research for the father of a child 
born out of wedlock should be authorised ; that 
such a child should have the same right to main- 
tenance and education from the father during the 
period of dependency as a legitimate child, 
and that an unmarried mother, during the 


period that she is incapacitated, shoudd also 


a 
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have the right of being. maintained by the 
father of her child. ` 


Educational and Economie Rights. 


8. That all opportunities of education, 


general, professional and technical, should be 
open to both sexes. : 

9. That women should havethe same oppor- 
tunity as men for training and for entering 
industries, professions, civil service and all 
administrative and judicial functions, 

10. That women should receive the same 
pay as men for the same work. _ i 

11. That the right to work of both mar- 
tied and unmarried 


that no special regulations for women’s work, 


different from regulations for men, should be. ~ 


imposed contrary to the wishes of the women 
themselves ; that laws relative to women as 


mothers should beso framed as not to handi- - 


cap them in their economic position, and that 


all: future labour; regulations should tend — . 


towards equality of men and women. 
Moral Rights. l 


2 


12. That a higher moral standard, equal 
for men and women, should be recognised ; 
that the traffic in women should be suppressed ; 
the regulation of vice and all laws and_practices 
differentiating against women,.or any class of 
women, in this matter be abolished. 


In order to combat prostitution and 
venereal disease ‘the congress passed two 
resolutions, which are printed below : 

1. This International Congress of Women, 


being deeply concerned. with the protection -of 
the race, urges that a.vigorous campaign be 


undertaken against venereal disease by all means 


compatible with freedom and justice. 
This Congress affirms its beliefthat:— .- 


(a) A high moral standard equal for. men. 


and women should-be ‘recognised. - 
(b) That laws {which .strike. at- women 


without touching men are ineffective’ 


o 


and unjust. _ ; 
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(c) That the regulation of. prostitution. in ` 


any form should be.abolished. - 


women be recognised ; 
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(d) That education in sexual matters should 

be extended. 

(e) That numerous centers for the free treat- 
ment of venereal disease should’ be 
established. . 

2. This Congress notes the resolution of 
the League of Nations on the question of the 
trafic in women and children. Since the regu- 
lation of prostitution is an important contri- 
buting cause of the continuance of this traffic 
in women, this Congress declares for its aboli- 
tion, both nationally and internationally. It 


- therefore urges the League of Nations to adopt 
-the following policy :~ 
< (a) Torecommend to its constituent states 


the abolition of the state regulation 
of prostitution. 


. (b) To grant mandates for the administra- 


tion of undeveloped countries, subject 
to the condition that within the manda- 
tory territory there shall be no regula- 
tion, segregation, or official tolera- 
tion, of prostitution. 


The ‘Social Evil. 

Mrs. R.M. Gray informs the reader in 
Hind Mahila that “scientific opinion con- 
fesses, to a mature and deliberate hopeful- 
ness” in the fight against the social evil. 
She holds that the:grounds of hope are to 


be found in the . 


(1) Publicity which the question is receiving 
and the consequent (2) public indignation, now 
that people are beginning to reales the facts. 
(3) The emancipation of women has entirely 
altered the position. The passivity of women 
has been destroyed. European opinion is stea- 
dily maturing towards an attitude of equal 
condemnation for both participants. (4) Medi- 
cal opinion has also made enormous strides, 
and no longer declares that the degradation of 
one sex is justifiable in order to preserve the 


~ health of the other. ‘The preposterous doctrine 


that a woman’s soul is of less account than a 
man’s body is obsolescent, 


oe ial 








Asians to Present an 
United Front. 


The October number of the Asian Re- 
view,gwhich, by the way; contains about 
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two dozen articles and’ other items relating 
to India, says :— 7 : 

The meeting of the League of Nations is going to 
take place shortly in Geneva. Here is another chance 
for the white man to demonstrate his good faith and to 
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prove‘that his utterances about humanity and justice 
were not made with the tongue in his cheek. Asia has 
been reborn. She has been dehypnotised. She has 
awakened to a sense of her rights and duties. Her 
onward progress is assured. Is it worthwhile for the 
white man to evoke a feeling of resentment, if not 
vengeance, in her mind? Can Ke gain anything by 
antagonising the majority of' human beings? ‘The 
manner of the soluton of. this question will have a far- 
reaching bearing on future {world politics. It will de- 
cide whether humanity or brute'force will be the deter- 
mining factor in future. : 


oe? . i 
Apart from the question of the change in the angle . 
of vision of the white man, as ‘proclaimed by him now ` 


and then, what is of paramount importance for the 
coloured people if they wish to get this rankling in- 
justice. removed once and for all is to present an united. 
front. There may be differences of opinion amongst 
them on many subjects, but they have a community of 
interests so far as the racial equality proposal is con- 
cerned. God helps those who help themselves. Unless 
the coloured people unite in their demand and exert 
their utmost for the abolition of the fallacious doctrine 
of the superiority of the white races, they are not likely 
to meet with success. We therefore call upon all our 
coloured brothers—- Asians and Africans—to make it a 
common cause and ‘press it on the attention of the 
white man till their efforts ‘are crowned with success. 





_ “Phe New British Empire.” © 


Judson C. Welliver writes in the Century 
i 7 b on 


Magazine: - . >] coe 

There has never been under-single sway so great 
a-.part of the earth as is now British. Before the 
World War the empire was eredited with 13,153,712 


i 


square miles, distributed thus: | - 





. . Square ` 

“ ° -Miles 
In Europe “E21, 512 | 
In Asia 7 ` 2,787,550 
In Africa l i 3,618,245 
In North America 3,893,020. 
In Central America "E 8,600 
In the West Indies i 12,300 
In South America . `= 97,800 
In Australasia i -3214685 

| 13,193,712 


To the foregoing may now, be added the areas: 
acquired in the late warand later peace The Library 
of Congress states them thus: 


3 








Area sq. Popula- 
Miles. ton 
German colonies ahd depen-  ! 
dencies in Africa, the | 
Pacific, and the South 
eas 1,027,620- 11,807,092 
Palestine, including Sanjak 
of Jerusalem and Vilayet se 
of Lebanon p ' 7790 541,600 
Mesopotamia T 1 443,250 2,000,000 
Arabia (Hedjaz and Yemen) : 107,380 1,060,000 
Persia ' 628,000 9,500,000 
Egypt ' 350,000 12,509,000 
2,264,040 37,567,269 


THE MORDERN REVIEW 


‘of the Venturer, has an article 
“India and the League of Nations, in course 
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Thus.is made up an empire of 15,417,752 miles and 
about 500,000,000 souls. In three continents, North 
America, Africa, and Australia, the empire is the 


, largest landed proprietor; in the fourth, Asia, her 


3,073,970 square miles represent nearly twice ` the 


_ extent of imperial Rome ! 


Of her 500,000,000 souls, about 65,000,000 are self- 
governing citizens ; the rest, subjects, l 


_ India and the League of Nations. 

_ Miss. Hilda M. Howsin, associate editor 
in it on 
of which she observes: . 


India was made an original member. ‘of the League 
of Nations, but as long as she is represented at the 


‘Councils of the League by nominees of the British 


Government, as long as she isa subject and nota 
free nation, so long is her position net only untenable 


' but a menace to the integrity of the Léague itself, since 


she is merely a convenient. pawn in the hands of 
England and a means of doubling the British vote. It 


is significant that no other subject nation has been.» 


-elected a member of the League, It is implicit in the 
very constitution of.such-a League that its members 


. must be free:to discuss and vote ‘as their conscience- 

' „ånd judgment dictate. Neither slaves nor slave-holders 
. afé logically. eligible, and -their presence is both an 
‘anomaly and .a serious hindrance to the successful 


development ‘of the League and its legitimate aims. 
England herself has no. moral right'to be a member as 
long as she retains. despotic rule over India. The 


‘moral invalidity and precariousness of her position was 
‘exposed in the -House of Commons at the Amritsar . 


debate by General Surtees who, speaking in defence of 
General Dyer, explained the necessity for ‘“frightful- 
ness” because “if a plebiscite were taken in India 


to-day the withdrawal of the British from India would — 
‘ be decided by an overwhelming majority.” 


“Independence” for Egypt. 
` The Venturer contains an interview 


. with Saad Pasha Zaghlul, the great Egyp- 
: tian patriot, One of the questions put to- 
‘him was: “Suppose the negotiations fall 


short of complete independence: would 
you be prepared to accept self-government 
within the Empire ?” Thereupon, 


_ Saad Pasha Zaghlul’s whole body became rigid, 
implacable, his voice stern and passionate : 

“Egypt never recognized the British Protectorate : 
no international sanction was ever given to it: succes- 
sive generations of British statesmen from Gladstor 
and Salisbury downwards have formally repudiated it: 
at best apologising for it as a temporary expedient to 
tide over .an awkward emergency. No less a personage 
than your King guaranteed the independence of Egypt 
when the war should be victoriously concluded. We 
were never a dependency of the British Empire and 
we shall never accept ‘self-government’ or any other 
euphemious status within it. We want at least as 


f 
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much independence as Belgium and Poland. We do 
not ask for new territory, but we claim absolute and 
undivided authority over our own.” 


a 
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A French Law to Aid Artists. 
According to the Living Age, 


MERCURE DE France calls attention to a 
new law promulgated in the Offcial Gazette of 
May 22, giving painters, sculptors, and artists 
of every class and their heirs permanent rights 


in their works ofart for fifty years from the 
artist’s death. This means that when an artist: 


sells a picture he does not, and indeed cannot, 
dispose of any future increment in the value of 
the picture which occurs during his life time and 
the following half century. In cases of all future 
sales he or his legal representatives has a right 
to a percentage of the new price. The tariff is as 
follows 3 a 


per cent. 

On sales of Fr. 1,000 to Fr. 10,000............. 10 
a On sales of Fr. 10;000 to Fr. 20,000....... E kD 
On sales of Fr. 20,000 to Fr. 50,000........ ore 20 
On sales of Fr. 50,000 and upwards.............. 30 


Had this law been in force when Millet was 
alive, the huge price commanded by such a 
painting as the ‘Angelus,’ which never benefitted 
that impecunious artist, would at least have 
been a source of profit for his heirs. f 
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The Hegemony of the Pacific. 

Neue Zurcher Zeitung, a Swiss Liberal 
Republican Daily, contains: an article on 
_ the hegemony of the Pacific.: “Japan would 
` seem tọ claim it. The strongest foothold 
which the Japanese have acquired in 
the Pacific lies in the Hawaiian’ Islands, 
where they form about half of the popula- 


tion, But the passage which has a special’ . 
p 8 P -.. and Stockholm railway. Chile, following the 


interest for us relates to India. ~. 


Meantime, let us remember that the Indian 
question is closely tied up with the Pacific ques- 
tion. Natives of Iridia reside inthe Pacific terri- 
tories. They are especially numerous in the Fiji 
islands, whither. they have been imported to 
labor on the sugar plantations. They multiply 
rapidly and good observers say that within 
twenty years they will outnumber the natives 
in the latter archipelago, converting into an out- 
pest oftheir own country. Were a war tobreak 
cut these Indians would naturally sympathize 
with a Japanese. Most people already know 
that the Indian nationalist movement has excel- 
lent connections in the Land ofthe Rising Sun. 
In case of a serious conflict this fact may have 
far reaching consequences, and is likely to prove 
a much greater danger than the passing Bolshe- 
vist. infection, which may run its course in a 
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few years. The well-known Indian poet and 
philosopher, Rabindranath Tagore, personally 
visited Japan during the warand probably made 
a recognizance of the country. He could be pro~ 
fered no aid officially, and returned from that 


_ country, as he did from America, considerably 


disillusioned. But the mere fact of- his visit is 
significant. Tagore believes, as one ofthe Indian 
nationalist. leaders, that Japan has a great 
mission in the East. He says in his work entitl- 
ed ‘Nationalism’ that Japan, as the first Orien- 
tal power which has broken the barriers Europe 
has opposed to the progress of eastern nations, 
has become a beacon of hope for all the people 
of Asia, to which they look for their salvation, 
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Railway Electrification. 

The Living Age gives imformation re- 
garding several important projects which 
have been added to the movement to elec- 
trify the. steam railways of the world. 


France proposes to operate three great 
railway systems by water power, developing 
480,000 horse power for this purpose. This 
will afford a large surplus for industrial and 
other objects, It is estimated that the scheme 
will result ina large saving, and will possess 
the further advantages of absence of smoke, 
practically inexhaustible motive power, and 
relieving a whole industrial population of an 
underground existence. 

Meantime the Austrian government has 
submitted to the National Assembly a bill for the 


-electrification of all the steam railways of that 


country, a movement which will go far toward 
freeing the nation from its present dependence 
upon its neighbors for coal. The first construc- 
tion period extends to June 30, 1925, when it 
is hoped’ to have completed the electrification 


+ 


‘of the lines between’ Vienna and the Swiss 


frontier., . _ 
Sweden proposes to electrify the Gothenburg 


example of other European countries and Japan, 
is preparing to operate. a section of the state 
railways with electricity, The government 
proposes to float å loan of £32,000,000, partly 
abroad and partly. in the country, for this 
purpose. Itis expected that this improvement 
will reduce railway operating expenses by 
£3,000,000 or £4,000,000 annually. 
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Snake-breeding in India! 
The following passage occurs. in an 
article about. Indian snakes by Major G. 
Burrard in Land and Water :— j 


The mortality among natives from snake-bite is 
terrific. Europeans and the more wealthy Indians are 
protected by boots, and so the deaths are almost 
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n ; 
entirely among the poorer: classes. Every effort has 
been made to combat this great danger, but the natives 
are ¢heir own worst enemies.’ When the government 
started offering a reward for every cobra’ killed,- num- 
bers of villagers at once started breeding them, thinking 


that this was bound to become an exceedingly lucrative. 


employment on which a minimum’ of labour need be 
spent! What-can one do with such people? Un- 
doubtedly, snakes form a very convenient excuse in the 
case of many murders. 
abound and inquests are unkown, this is inevitable, and 


it is certain that many an unwanted mother-in-law or.’ 


superfluous aunt has succumbed through a covenient 
‘snake-bite’. eB 

We never heard before that our country- 
men had taken to -breeding snakes. Do 
any of our readers know anything of this 


industry ? koo 
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A New Thing'in Japan. 
Some time ago, so says the Living 
Age, the halls of the Lower House of the 
Japanese Diet were filled with feminine 


visitors requesting the right to attend . 


political meetings: The occasion was 
the introduction of a bill granting this 
permission.. The member of the diet who 
introduced itsaid:— | 


The liberty of the press and !'the~ platform is being. 


materially curtailed by the all-powerful police. The 
-war, however, has occasioned a ‘great awakening among 
all classes of people in the countries of. the world, ‘and 
it would be well for Japan td discard Article 5 of the 
police regulations, which prohibits women frorn 
attending political ‘meetings. ` iim Japan, people are 
agitating: for universal male suffrage, but in - many 
civilized countries of the world women are agitating 
for the suffrage. Among the Japanese Diet members 
there are so many conservative people that even 
universal male suffrage is tredted as a dangerous 
thought. The war has brought a complete change in 
the political and social position of women. . This is 
due to the fact that they. shared ‘so largely in the 
labor of the nation then, that they have-became an 
important producing factor. .; : ee 


Jes) 
American Cruelty in Haiti. 
The “benevolent despotism” of a “supe- 


rior” people over an ‘finferior’’ one can 


never be free from cruelty. we latést 
example comes from Haiti under American 
rule. The New Republic of New York 
writes: - : an 

A military occupation of Haiti that results in the 
death of two hundred and fifty natives for every 
American soldier killed stands utterly condemned by 


its own figures. It is" impossible to believe that the 
discrepancy between the two casualty lists is accounted 
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for wholly by the superior marksmanship of the 
Marines. ‘“Indiscriminate killing” and “illegal execu- 
tions” undoubtedly helped swell the total of 3,230 
bandits slain, “There is more that the figures do not 
tell: how many uncoifnted bandits crawled off to die 
in the wilderness ; how ‘many, tried or untried, were 
shot as captives; how many: were killed escaping from 
illegal forced labor on the military roads. _ 


A complete investigation to unveil the- full extent off 


the savagery in Haiti must be made at once. Secretary 
Daniels as already started an investigation of his 
own, by a board of naval and military men. This 
is-investigation by the exécutive- power of itself, and 


"is far from what the situation requires 


The fact ðf American cruelty in Haiti is, estab- 
lished ; its extent, which remains to_be determined, 
is comparatively | plat one lf we accept our 
military. occupation of Haiti, we.must be prepared 
to accept military atrocities with it,- When an alien 


` people are ruled by force, force and savagery are 


unavoidable. Rule over: “inferior” peoples for their 
good corrupts the “superior” peoples. Amritsar and 


` Balbriggan are earlier examples of this, The real 


guilt is on a.government whose policy makes such 
barbarities unavoidable. The United States “inter- 


w 


vened” in Haiti to’ restore order, both political and? 


financial, and. also, in accordance. with the Monroe 
Doctrine, to prevent such restoration from’ being 
accomplished by some other Power. ‘The intervention 
blossomed into over five years of military occupation 
and dictation, as well as complete humiliation, on the 
part of Haiti. It is this seizure of a pitifully weak 
neighbor, and imposition upon her of a government 
and a foreign soldiery that constitutes the real crime, 
and since itis committed by an administration that 
has in the past seldom refrained from pious sentiments 
about the rights of small nations, it has added flavor of 
hypocrisy. . What protection have we against a re- 
petition of this ? When we participate in some future 
League of Nations we should not only insist on a 


scrupulous and active supervision over mandated areas. 


but voluntarily subject our insular possessions and re- 


ceiverships to such a. League. 


l What Does. India Want ? 
‘Rev. John Pierpont, a highly honored 
New England clergyman, philanthropist 


. and poet of two generations ago, has an- 


swered exactly. In her struggle to attain 
once more the place of honor and influence 
among the nations, which once she held, 
India wants: . 


“A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod, 
But executes a freeman’s will. > 
` As lightning does the will of God; %. 
-~ And from its force nor doors nor locks” 
Can shield you—’tis the ballot-box.” 
—Young India. 
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, The Service of Silent Living. _ 
Swami Paramananda has contributed 
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a beautiful article on the service of silent 
living to the Message of the East. Its. 
tenour can be judged from its introductory 
paragraph. 3 


The definite sign ofa spiritually-minded person 
is his silent, tolerant attitude. Bees, until they have 


found the flower and tested the honey, make a loud, 


À, 


buzzing noise ; but the moment they taste the honey, 
they become absorbed and cease to. make any sound. 
So is it with human beings, - Before we find the 
Truth, we argue and dispute and challenge others 
who differ from us; but when we come in contact 
with something deeper, we grow silent and do not 
try to force it on other minds. We.try to live it in 
our own life; and as we live it in our own life, inevitably 
it reaches other lives, T aa 


Seer 


Is Poetry Important ? 
~ Munsey’s Magazine asks “Is poetry im- 
portant ?”’ and answers, “even in this 
materialistic age there can be only one 
answer” ; and that answer is :— 


Poetry very surely is important, has always been 
important, and bids fair to continue important. 

Of course, the importance of poetry varies greatly 
in degree and'in kind. Great poetry cannot always be 
had—that is, the work of living poets—nor is it always 
desired: We are not always in the mood for it. he 
Lamb said, “in the five or six impatient minutes, before 
the dinner is quite ready, who would think of taking up 


the ‘Faerie Queene’ for a stop-gap?” Yet, all the. - 


same, a great line or two remembered‘in a crowded 
street-car may have a very tranquilizing efféct on the 
nerves—a line or two such as these from Wordsworth, 
for example : l 


The world is too much with us ' late-and soon 
Getting and spending we lay waste our powers, 


If we chance to recall Shakespeare’s “Under the 
Greenwood Tree” amid the rush of city life, leafy 
glimpses of another world make us ‘magically forget 
our surroundings. The lover‘of poetry has always at 
oe command such visions as can make him less for- 
orn. - i 

The portability of verse is one of- the great advan- 


tages it has. over prose. Itisso easy to carry in’ 


the memory. A fine passage of prose has to be con- 
sciously got by heart, and even then soon becomes 
vague and difficult to recall ; but poetry insists on be- 
ing remembered, and comes dancing into the mind as 
lightly asa tune. Of course, it is the music in it which 
gives it this buoyant life, and floats its deeper mean- 
ings, ; . A 
g _ That in the vast majority of cases. a thing can be 
“said more forcibly, more lastingly, and more- ecotiomic- 
ally, in poetry than in prose. l 

Verse has a way of condensing our thoughts and 
feelings into epigramatic phrases—of which Pope,” in 
his day, and Kipling, in ours, are proved masters—or 
into mysteriously moving lines,” “jewels five words 
long,” that poignantly suggest what prose would, take 
whole gentences merely to say; haunting. us “with 
natural and spiritual beauty, “thoughts beyond ‘the 





has also done good business. Most of the stocks 
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reaches of our souls,” that seem to come independently 
of, and “too deep for,” words. The very meters of 
verse holda secret of conveying mood as well as mgan- 
ing, subtly spreading about them the atmosphere of the 
thing expressed. 

Then mere riming—whatever the free-versifiers may 
say—has a charm of its own, the charm of harmonious 
patterns and lightly dancing feet. It is a special plea- 
sure to see the rimes falling so pat in their places, 
words and meaning,” so to say, treading a measure © 
together. And the amusing qualities of clever riming, 
the point given to a humorous idea by the mere wit of 


“the meter, has been proved over and over again by the 


peculiar ae we get from comic and nonsensical 
verse, such preposterous masterpieces, for example, as 
“The Ahkoond of Swat.” ; 


German Chemical Industry Prospering. 

German industry in general may be in 
a bad way, but certain figures published 
in Drug and Chemical Markets indicate 
that the German chemical companies are 
doing very well from a financial view-point. 
The. Chemical Foundation finds these’ 
returns interesting enough to quote in tts 
Bulletin : , 

Badische Anilin und Sodafabrik made a net 
profit of twenty-seven “million marks as com- 
pared with 10.85 millions in 1918, A dividend 
of 18 per cent. has been declared (12 per cent. 
in 1918). mo a l : 
Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedrich Bayer & 


-Co., at. Leverkusen, earned 29.1 million marks 
-against 13.1 millions in the previous year and 


distributed 18 per cent. (12 per cent. in 1918). 

Chemische Fabrik J.-D. Riedel, Berlin, distri- 
buted 16. per cent. plus a bonus of 10 per cent. 
as compared with atotal dividend of 16 per 
‘cent. in the former year. 

Chemische Fabriken vorm, Weiler-ter-Meer 
made profits of 2.58 millions (1.15 millions in 
1918) and declared a dividend of 12 per cent. 
as compared with 10 per cent. in 1918. 

- Chemische Fabrik auf Aktien, vorm. E. Sche- 


‘ring, Berlin, issued a statement which reveals 


that production had been seriously hampered 
during the past year by lack offuel and raw 
materials. A slight improvement has latterly 
taken place and the outlook is declared to be 
more hopeful. A dividend of 18 percent. on 
common and 442 per cent. on preferred stock has 
been distributed. 
Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius & Bruen- 
ing at Hoechst am Main have ‘increased their 
profits from 14.96 million marks to 24.2 
millions and declared a dividend of 14 per cent. 
(12 per cent.-in 1918 ). ae 
Aktiengesellschaft fur Anilinfabrikation Ber- 
lin, distributed a dividend of 18 per cent. 
against 12 per cent, in 1918. 


E] 


Kalle & Co., Aktien Gesellschaft, at Biebrich, “ 
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are in possession of the Farbwerke vor. Meister 
Lucius & Bruening at Hoechst. Dividend- 11 
pers cent. as compared with 7 percent. in the 
former year. 

Chemische Fabrik Griesheim Electrok at 
Frankfort have almost doubled their earnings, 
the return showing a profit of 8.4 million marks, 
A dividend of 12 per cent. has been declared 
(7 per cent. in 1918). > 

Aktien Gesellschaft fur Chemische Industrie, at 
Gelsenkirchen, distributed & dividend of 25 per 


cent, against 16 per cent. iù 1918. 


+ 
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Shall We Stop Shaving. 

Dr. Arthur Macdonald of Washington 
writes in The Medical World of Philadel- 
phia to discuss the fashion of shaving. 
Says he :— | 

“You might as well shave the fur off the squirrel 
and cut the feathers fram a birdas to shave the hairs 
from the face. To-day the most civilized peoples who 


inhabit the temperate zone, the most favored by nature, 
have the richest growth of hair upon the face...” 


He meets objections. 


“At the present time the habit of shavihg, especi- 
ally in our country, appears to be at its maximum in 
history. It is a form of egomania, the results of which 
may culminate in death before death is normally due.... 

“It is objected that the béard and mustache are 
uncleanly affairs. But it goes! without saying that 


they should be kept scrupulously clean. People’s feet ' 


are sometimes dirty,’ but that is no reason for cutting 
them off. It is claimed that hairs on the. face make 
one feel uncomfortable, This may: be the case with some, 
but it may be due to the fact that by continuous sha- 
ving the hairs have become coarse and stiff ; it may 
also result from carelessness in caring for the beard, 
including uncleanliness. A soft, silky beard is not only 
i eee but, if properly kept, is a thing of 
eauty. 

“But how about women ? As'a rule, women have 
more fat beneath the skin than !men have, especially 
in the neck and face....It is a protector of the summits 
of the lungs, the main air-passages, and the’ great 
blood-vessels. The larynx and! trachea in women 
appear to be deeper-seated than in men. Yet notwith- 
standing such safeguards, women are said to have 
more facial neuralgia than men... 


He notes two facts of experience. 


“Among bearded railroad men who are often ex- ` 


posed to the elements, it has been found that pulmo- 

nary and epinio affections are comparatively rare. 

It is said that the sappers and miners of the French 

army, who are remarkable for the size and beauty of 

their beards, enjoy a special immunity from bronchial 
+ 


affections. 


Then follow some of his arguments. 


“Just as the hair protects the head, so does. the 
m Beard the face. The mustache is nature’s respirator, 
covering the jaws and throat gives 


h 
d potion to the delicate structures under 
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it, especially the fauces and the larynx. The hair 
of the mustache absorbs the miasma and moisture of 
fogs ; the beard takes heat from the warm breath of 
the mouth as it leavesrthe chest, and supplies it to the 
cold air taken in.. °° 

“If a man would have increased immunity from 
toothache, relaxed uvula, coughs, colds, inflammation, 
desquamation, and all the rheums,-let him grow a 
beard. It helps to avoid the irritating effects of the 


` sun’s rays, tending to protect from freckles.” 


“The beard also helps to protect the skin from 


Insects, especially mosquitoes, the main, if not the 


only, cause of malaria...... Relatively few people die 
of malaria, but tt weakens their resistance to other 
aa especially pneumonia, which often ends jin 
eath wns 

“In changeable climates the beard is useful as an 
equalizer of heat and cold. Shaving appears to 
render persons more susceptible to violent changes of 
temperature, and consequently more liable to disease. 
In cold localities the beard is an important defense...... 
The injurious effect of removing this protection, 
even in midsummer, is shown in huskiness and 
hoarseness of the voice. Medical men have recom- 
mended that public speakers, who have a tendency 
to relaxed uvula or clergyman’s sore throat, let the 
beard grow under the chin... -~ 

“Too little attention is given to early indications in 
the upper air-passages....... The air entering the nose 
during an hour contains about fourteen hundred orga- 
nisms of various kinds......the large outside doors, the 
mustache and beard, which at the very first could stop 
much of the dust and organisms, are omitted in many 
Cases......, Here the mustache can be of service, and 
even the beard, which can stop some of the dust before 
coming up to the nose, aiding the mustache, really 
being a double protection from dust, which if allowed 
to pass can facilitate the development of inspiratory 
pneumonia.... Beard and mustache tend to lessen colds 
and thus further protect from greater dangers. 


The Literary Digest thus summarises the 
result of an experiment. 


‘A preliminary study of the beard cited by Dr. 
Macdonald has been made on fifty-three strong, 
healthy men from twenty-five to forty-five years of 
age, who shaved the facé after having ‘previously worn 
the full beard. At first, all of them experienced un- 
pleasant sensations of cold, and only fourteen of them 
became speedily accustomed to the change. The 
others suffered with affections of the teeth and jaws, 
rheumatism of the gums, enlargement of the sub- 
maxillary glands, and rapid increase of cavities in 
previously affected teeth. 


The Doctor does not forget to note the 
aesthetic advantages of a beard. 


“The beard may be grown to hide facial defects, to 
cover up an tineven face and make it look more sym 
metrical ; in short, to improve the personal appearance. 
Symmetry, the often ignored, is the basis of esthetics, 
The beard may hide homely and coarse features, or 
cover up wrinkles, scars, warts, and other abnormal 
formations. Where the face is’ thin or sunken, the 
beard may be left heavier ; where the face is full, it 
can þe closely trimmed. The mustache can serve to 
conceal an ill-shaped mouth, bad teeth, thi@s, ugly 
lips, and hide the defects of some peculiarly shaped 
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noses; for instance it can shade off a long nose. 
Briefly, the beard and mustache can very ofan im- 
prove the looks as well as suit the fancy by the many 
Styles in which they may be cuts...” 


Paper, the Textile of the Future. 


According to an article in Chambers's 
Journal by Frederick A.’ Talbot, paper is 
the textile of the future. What fabrics can 
be prepared from paper? An incomplete 
list can be prepared from the following 
passages : se 


Sand-bags, yarn for the manufacture of explosives, 
containers, camouflage material, twines, cords, and 
ropes have been contrived ‘therefrom. . The diversion 
of jute to more vital duties resulted in paper being used 
for the fabrication of bags and sacks for grain, pota- 
toes, flour, seed, and fertilisers. Hag 

It provides excellent material for boot laces, braid- 
ing, webbing, and belting, being not only stronger 
than the ordinary materials therefor, but having the 
additional advantage of being fireproof and, waterproof, 


so that it will neither contract with damp nor stretch ` 


with dryness. It is a first class insulator, and so ts 
being employed for insulating flexible electric wire, the 
wire being threaded through-the outer paper casing or 
armour. it makes a capital stair-carpet, being more: 
durable and . substantial than jute for ‘this purpose, 
while any desired pattern and colouring can be ob- 
tained in the weaving. It not only offers a good upper 
for tennis and other shoes where canvas or jute is 
ordinarily employed, but.can be used for soling pur- 
poses, as a leather substitute, with every success. Its 
ability to pass through a printing process after being 
woven renders it an excellent art fabric for covering 
walls and for other domestic purposes. Dressed with a 
varnish and given an outer surface, it can satisfactorily 
take the place of rattan cane, and be employed in 
place of popularly accepted substitutes for costly lea- 
thers in upholstery and binding. It also assists in the 
manufacture of trunks and bags. 
But its domestic applications are by no means li-: 
mited to the decoration of walls and the upholstery of 
furniture. At the moment it is being exploited for 
the production of art carpets, and in this respect holds 
out many inducements, Wear and tear are appreciably 
less than in the case of woollen carpets. A paper 
carpet is not only far more durable, but is every whit 
as warm’; and it_is more hygienic, inasmuch as the 
covering may be washed. While the paper fabric may 


be made as flexible and pliable as desired, it can also ` 


be presented in a hard, solid form and of any desired 
thickness. Consequently it will develop into a. serious 
competitor for household favour as an alternative to 
* linoleum and other floorcloths. Here, apart from equal 
wearing qualities, it will be able to offer serious com- 
petition to the article of this character contrived from 
cork and other materials not omitting linseed oil, which 
for some time to.come must command a high price. 
What will my lady say to delicate lace curtains 
wrought from paper, carrying all the fragile-looking 
tracer 
her hduse ? Yet it is perfectly feasible. Or how about 


of the cotton article, to grace the windows of . 


the snowy-white tablecloth and its lustrous finish ? 
Paper can fulfil the purpose as well as demask linen. 

It is quite feasible to produce tweed suiting, or a 
costume in paper, and in such a manner as to def 
ready detection; but the paper suit or dress, while 
having good wearing qualities, would probably reveal 
its composition within a short time; creasing would 
assert itself in a somewhat aggressive manner. Some 
brilliant mind may overcome this objection, in as much 
as atthe moment research and experiment concerning 


-the possible applications of paper textiles to wearing 


apparel constitute one of the most fruitful fields of 
endeavour. 

Paper yarn possesses one other ‘distinct virtue. It 
can be blended with hemp, jute, and cotton in the 
weaving of cloth, either in the warp or the weft, and 
this proportion.can be varied within. wide limits, 





“A Great Adventure in Education.”. 


‘A Great Adventure in Education’ is a 
term used to describe the Summer School 
at Balliol .College, Oxford. Most of the 
students are manual workers between 
35 and 50 years of age, chiefly from winter 
classes of the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation. The London Daily Chronicle says 
of this enterprise :— 7 

Several of the tutors are ‘sweet girl graduates,’ and 
it is interesting to see them sitting in the shade of 
Balliol trees; expounding economic theory, or revealing 
the beauties of literature to men old enough to be 
their fathers. It is a great thing that the eager desire 
for knowledge among the adult population should be 
satisfied by the winter tutorial classes ; in a sense it is 
an even finer thing that when the students of Balliol 
‘go down,’ their places should be taken by men who 
come from mines, mills, and workshops—from narrow- 
ing, ugly, and depressing conditions of many kinds— 
to associate with each other and with cultured men 
and women in the magic atmosphere, 


The Hopes of Science. 


Ninety per cent of the industrial pro- 
blems of society are soluble by a cheap and 
abundant source of energy. At present 
this is found by burning fuel—coal or oil, 
and from water power. The Spectator 
Says: . 


We know now that a practically inexhaustible 
source of energy is to be found inthe rapid motion 
of the electrons which, like a miniature solar system, 
constitute the atoms of all bodies. It has been calcu: 
lated that the intra-atomic energy which might be 
liberated from a pound of coal, if we could find 
any way of setting it free, and harnessing it to a 
motor, would do as much work as the burning of 
one hundred and fifty tons of coal. í 

The real problem is to discover some kind of 
atomic detonator which will start the electrons of«=s 
cheap and common substance like wood, or water, 
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giving out this internal energy at such an orderly 
rate that we can utilize it to drive our machinery. 
The achievement of sucha discovery is perhaps the 
strongest and most assured hope which post-war 
seience has to offer toa waiting and over-burdened.. 
world. It may be, after all, that the problem is in- 
soluble : but the best authorities seem to hold that it 
might be solved within a very few years, if men devoted ' 
to its study a tithe of the ingenuity and money 
which were’ lavished in the last five years’ on the 
simpler problem of wholesale destruction. 


Regarding the problems of transport, 


supply and sanitation the hopes: of. science ` 


are running very high. ` E $ 


Science applied to these matters has-a - reasonable 
hope of ‘making vast improvements within the next 
generation—electric-driven passenger expresses run- 
ning at two miles a minute ; goods trains: om special 
lines with proper arrangements for loading which 
will enable” the companies to pay dividends again 
while reducing their rates; a network of glass -or 
rubber motor roads covering the whole of Europe 
with a regular service of five-ton lorries and fast cars ; 
great submarine liners which are independent of- 


wind or weather, and cargo -boats which will dwarf.. 


the Olympic or: the Mauretania; above all, the 
development of aircraft for peaceful “purposes -on 


a scale comparable to that achieved in five years . 


by the needs of war, till the Atlantic ts bridged 
within a day, and Sydney is:brought as -near 
London as Edinburg was a century ago, while the 
motor cycle is superseded by the. cheap and handy 
aeroplane for Sunday jaunts and week-end excursions. 


As regards the supply of food and clo- 


- 


_within a generation or two, 
concerned ; ‘but, unfortunately,” human nature will 
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thing the hopes of “science are almost ’ 
limitless. “ay 


- 


We are only on the threshold of the. marvels 


which may be produced by a scientific treatment of 


agriculture. The intfoduction of machinery, the 
development of new forms of animal and vegetable 
life, the abolition of noxious insects, -the- -modification 
of soils by manure, and of climates by forestry 
and irrigation, are still in their infancy. ` Science 
has even. gone so far as conceive an age ‘in which 
some .future ra¢e of men ‘instead of sitting down 
to dinner, will, attach themselves to something ‘akin 
to an ‘electric lamp socket and draw thence-from the. 
public mains the- supply of pure physical energy 
required for the’ day’s work’—but that- is not- so 
much a hope as a devout imagination, based, per-. 
haps, on the popular -but misleading conception 
of the ‘scientist’ as a lean and arid individual’ who 


-takes no interest in his meals, - ` 


. Iw the great field of health problems, 
too, the hopes of science run high. 


- Is it too mitch to say that we are within measu- 


rable . distance of the abolition of preventable- diseases, 


-the stamping out of syphilis and tuberculosis, the 


elemination: of physical unfitness? |. High medical 
authorities will assure us that the thing can be done 
so far as science is 


creep in, and the problem is apolitical and social 
as well asa ‘medical one. As-for that blessed word 
eugenics, .we .hardly. dare mention it here, it-is so 
beset with thorny dangers. But hope is not forbidden 
——as the troops used to say, some hope. 


` 
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A LETTER TO Mr. H. G. WELLS ON ‘THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY’ 


CANNOT express fully in words what pleasure and 
| instruction | have derived from the series of 

volumes entitled ‘The Outline -of History.. 
Specially the boldness with which you have narrated 
the real facts about the origin of Christianity calls 
forth my admiration. f ' 

There is one subject, which I would venture to. 
bring before you with regard to India, where your 
information seems to be at present incomplete, 
namely, the independent growth and development of 
philosophy and .science which went on in India from 
the times of the Upanishads to the beginning of the 
Muhammadan period. You are not to blame in this, 
because all your ‘knowledge regarding: the India of 
these times has been derived from ‘second-hand 
sources and’ consequently you are not furnished with 
any criterion, with which to test the correctness of 
«jhe various writers of Indian history, none of whom 
possessed a sufficient knowledge of Sanskrit—an indis- 





pensable condition for the task which they undertook 
to perform. For this reason, the philosophic and 
scientific and literary movement of pre-Muhammadan 
India wasa blank to them, affording a free scope 
to their imagination, greatly to the detriment of a 
knowledge of the facts derived from firsthand sources, 

Especially has it pained me to think, how blind 
are these authors to the close relationship of ancient 


. Indian thought to primitive Ionian thought, The best _ 


way to make my meaning clear willbe to translate 
from Chhandogya Upanishad and thereafter .place w 
in parallel columns the world-soul theory of the 
Upanishad and the Hylozoism of the primitive 
Ionian philosophers, by ‘way of comparison, In 
answer to the question put by the King Ashwapati of 
the Vedic times to each of the Brahman enquirers, 
who came to him for the purpose of obtaining an 
insight, into the. new philosophy relating to the soul, 
(which was not as yet made known tothe Brahman 
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gages, but kept in reserve“in custody of the king 
himself, who was-its propounder ), when the question 
was put to each of them :-— 
“What is the spiritual being, you worship 2?” : 
The first of these enquirers,- Burila, said, 
“T worship water.” 3 ` 
The second, Jana, said, — f 7 
“I worship aether.” a 2. oe 
The third, Indradyumna, said,— 
“I worship air.” . te 
Then hearing these words,- “King Ashwapati told 


them “Each of you has obtained a- vision of one - 
particular aspect of Vishwa-nara (The World Soul ).. 


and therefore, by his grace, you eat food in the ‘bodies 
of all beings (ize, you penetrate, as it were, ‘into 
these bodies }. 
separate members of the World Soul is. Vishwa-nara, 
himself. For Vishwa-nara is not many, but one, 


“His head is the celestial region : 
His eyes are the sun: ʻe -> 
His breath is the air; 
His body is aether : 
His thighs are the .water : 
- His feet are the earth; ` > KA 
His heart and mind and mouth are the fire,” 


Now let us see what James Adain says in, his 
“Religious Teachers of Greece’ about primitive 
Grecian philosophers who worshipped the World Soul :- 

“The first three thinkers of whom we have to seek 
are, Thales; Anaximander and Anaximenes. 
each attempted to explain the Universe from a single 
cosmological *principle, which Thales identified with 
water, Anaximander with the boundless,—a material 
substance of infinite extent,—and Anaximenes with 
air. : 

Thus we arrive at a high middle ground, where 
we can obtain a bird’s-eye-view of two parallel streams 
of well-authenticated facts running on either side of 
the Himalayas : a te 

(i) Concerning the worship of Vishwa-nara ( the 
World Soul) inthe. shape of some one or other of 
the widespread elementary phenomena of the physical 
universe, which was prevalent among the higher ¢lass 
of the ancient sages of India, a | 

(ii } Concerning the worship of the same all-perva- 
ding World Soul among the higher class of the ancient 
sages of Ionia. The interconnection may be seen’ at a 
glanee from the following table : 


Ca 


Worshippers of the World Soul.; Object of — 
Indian. Greek. Worship. 
Burila, Thales. ’ Water. . 
Jana. Anaximander. Boundless aether, 
Indradyumna, Anaximenes. ~Air, 


James Adam further says by way of comment i 

“According to the conjecture of Aristotle,—it isa 
conjecture and nothing more,—Thales had in his mind 
_the philosophical conception of an indwelling soul”. . 
W. What we have just seen from the Chhandogya 
Upanishad enables us to convert. ata stroke the con- 
jecture of James Adam into historical fact. I pur- 
posely say “the conjecture of James Adam” and 
not of Aristotle, for I believe that Aristotle knew 
more about the fountainhead of Ionian philosophy 
ae is dreamt of by modern historians such as James 

am, 
James Adam continues;—“If Aristotle's conjecture 


-of truth, they are. as old asthe Vedic 
` the ‘Upanishads. - For 


.- Indian sages. 


But the truth is that none of the. 


They `- Chhandogya,° 11. 12. 


F 7 - 2 * 
is correct, germs of the ‘Platonic belief in ae World 


Soul, sustaining and moving all that is, are as old as 
Thales.” l 

I should myself assert that, to an impartial observer 
ishis and 
the philosophy of the 
Vishwa-nara (lit. the World Man, or the World 
Person ) is clearly akin to the Ionian doctrine of the 
World Soul, which Plato inherited from the early 
Ionian philosophers.” 7 ` 

I- would avail myself of this opportunity to draw 
your attention to- points of similarity between the 
teachings of Pythagoras and those of the ancient 
Both-enjoin regulation of diet ( espe- 
cially vegetarianism ), restraint of senses, and purity 


of- life -generally, onthe aspirants to spiritual ‘perfec- 


tion, This,.if it stood alone,.would be by no means 
‘convincing. But it is, combined, in Pythagoras, with 


---a definite doctrine of transmigration which differs 
. alike from the Homeric. and. the Egyptian doctrines 


of the dead. 

Probability of interconnection is almost changed 
into a’ certainty when we find two curious restrictions 
which. -were foreign to the Greek mind, as such, and 
are only found elsewhere in the Hindu Authoritative 
Shastras.. The firstof these is that one shall not eat 


‘ beans, which is found in Maitrayani Samhita 1. 4. Io 


(cf. also Kathak Samhita VYajaman Brahmana 
'22;7) and the second isthat one should not rinse 
the mouth out or. spit before fire-—-which is found in 
The reasons for not eating 
beans are given as follows: (i) ‘for verily they are 


“ impure’ ( il) ‘for verily they are unfit for sacrifice,’ 


In the last paragraph of the first column of page 
433, in your book, I find the following quotation from 
Thatcher and Schwill :— 

“Zero” was unknown till the twelfth century, 
when it was invented by an Arab Mathematician 
named Muhamad-ibn-Musa, who also was the first 


- to use the decimal notation and who gave the digits 


their value of position.” . 

Let us see how far this statement can stand the 
test of truth. William Fleetwood Sheppard, M. A. 
D, Sc., writes in the Encyclopedia Britannica = 

“The system whichis now universally used among 
civilized nations for representing the cardinal numbers 
is the Hindu—sometimes, incorrectly called the Arabic 
system” © 0. Pa j 

The same writer states :— 
| “The modern ‘system which is now employed of 
placing- the numerator above the denominator is due 
tothe Hindus The Hindu treatises on Arithmetic 
show the use ofa fraction, containing the power of 
to asa denominator, as early as the beginning of 
the sixth century A. D. The. Arabs, by whom the 
Hindu notation of integers was brought to Europe 
used mainly the sexagesimal division.inthe 7 ~ + 
notation.” 

Another article in the Encyclopædia Britannica 
written by the same writer, contains a section, 
headed “Indian Algebra,” which runs thus =. 

“Investigation of thee writings of Indian Mathe- 
maticians has exhibited a fundamental distinction 
between the, Greek and Indian mind, the former 
being preeminently geometrical and speculative, the 
latter arithmetical and mainly practical. We find 
that geometry was neglected, except in so far it Was” 
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= . “~ e - 
of service to Astronomy. Trigonometry was advanced 
and Algebra improved far beyond the attainments of 
Diophantus.”’ 


This is not altogether accurate, because we find 


that the Indians had a fair knowledge of geomet- ` 


rical truths which they had discovered for themselves. 
This has been put beyond a doubt by the researches 
of Dr. Thibaut. In the Asiatic Society’s Journal, Vol. 
44, he writes = l , l 
“Whatever is closely connected with Indian reli- 
gion may be considered as having sprung up from 
the Hindus themselves, unless positive evidence of the 
strongest kind points to the contrary. 


He ; 
of Bodhayana, together with the following translation :- 


(i) “The cord stretched across the dia- P 
gonal of a square produces an area of double a 2.4 
the size.” ' i 
2 2\- 
( d` =2a ) 

(ii) “The cord stretched across the diagonal of an 
oblong produces both areas, which the 
cords, forming the longer and shorter a 
sides of the oblong, produce separately. 


(a? =a? 467) 


These two propositions ate, in substance, the 
same as the 47th proposition of the rst Book of 
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gives a few extracts from the Sulva Sutra -- 





5N. 


~ contain the right angle is equal to the square of the 
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Euclid, which has all along been classed as among 
the original discoveries of Pythagoras. 

DWIJENDRA NATH TAGORE. 

P.S, The celebrated Hindu treatise on Algebra 

called Vija Ganita has the following curious diagram, 

which .can easily be shown to: demonstrate Euclid, 


Bk. r, Prop. 47 — 
Let ‘a? represent the longer side, ‘b’ the shorter 


side and ‘c’ the hypotenuse : of each right-angled 
triangle’ so thar ‘Q’ =a ~b, 





Then the difference between d ý and c : 
to the 4 right-angled triangles ; that is to say, 


(a-b) =d" =c" —4( xab) 


is equal 


C oe 
‘me ¢ — 2 ab, 
2 2 2. 
ge a —2abtb =c ~2 ab, 
f 2 2 2 
a a +b F sue =C ? 


ise, the sum of the squares of the two sides which 


hypotenuse.: , 
D. T. 
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Rabindranath in Holland. 


The poet, Rabindranath Tagore, has 
written, the following-letter from Holland, 
which will be read with deep interest by 
Indian readers. It should be mentioned, 
that the people of Bali Island (near Java) 
have remained Hindus for nearly 1200 
years, and have kept all the while their 
independence. The poet writes :— 

“Since I came to this country (Holland) 
I have been hearing a great deal about 
Java and especially about Bali . Island. 
Everybody agrees that these Balinese are 
delightful—and what I have seen about 
them in the Museum of the 
Institute makes me think that the people 
there are very like Bengalis. A gentleman, 
_ who knows and loves them intimately, 
came to see me this morning, with a bag 
“fall of photographs,. all from Bali. He 
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speaks very enthusiastically about these 
people,—-in fact, he and his wife have settl- 
ed down among them and they do not care 
to come back to Europe. They have not 
only preserved in their life the perfume 
of the spring-time of some past centuries 
of India; they. are loveable on their own 
account. ? 


“They have the true spirit of the artist 
in all their expression of life. Now that I 
have come in touch with Holland, it will 
be easy for us to visit the Dutch Indies and 
study their ruins and their people: We. 
shall be able to establish a bond of sympa- 
thy with them, and through it we shall be 
greatly benefited. Simplicity is the best 
casket for gems of truth; and these 
people, who had their seclusion, that 
saved their simplicity from all the hurts of 
the pfesent day, have, I am sure, keptepure 
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some.of the beauty of truth, that belonged 
to India. And I am assured that this is 
the fact; and this has made these simple 
people so singularly attractive......We must 
‘found in Vishva Bharati, at Shantiniketan, 
a special chair for the study of Greater 
India. We must train teachers by sending 
them to places such as these, and to China 
and Japan. The relics of the true history 


of India are outside India. For our history 
is the history of ideas,—how these, like ripe. 


pods, burst themselves and were carried 
across the seas and developed into magni- 
ficent fruitfulness. Therefore, our his- 
tory rans through the history of the 
civilisation of Eastern Asia. 
“To study a banyan tree, you not only 
must know its main stem, in its own soil, 
but also must trace the growth ofits great- 
ness in the further soil; for then you can 
know the true nature of its vitality. The 
civilisation. of India, like the banyan‘ tree, 
has spread its beneficent shade away from 
its own birthplace. Let tis acknowledge 
it. Let us feel, that India is not confined 
in the geography of India,—and then we 
shall find our message from our past. 
“India can live and grow by spreading 
abroad,—not the political India, but the 
ideal India. We must know ‘this ideal 
India ; and then will come the ‘time, ‘when 
we shall- be able to carry her abroad. And 
once again, her history will find its fulfil- 
ment in the present age. Our modern 
politics has come to tempt us with its 
power,—but let the spirit of our Maitreyi, 
find its voice in our midst and say again 
and again,—‘Yengham ndémrité sydém ‘kim- 
- aham tena kuryam ?’ ” * 


The Esher Report. a 


Mr. C. F. Andrews has written to us as 


follows : . 
“I would wish to be allowed a space in 
this present issue of the “Modern Review” 
to express my own personal opinion, ‘that 
O graver menace of an external character 
has ever threatened India during the pre- 
sent century than this reactionary Esher 
Report. It is strange to me to see how 


« ‘What shall I do with that by which I c&nnot 


become*deathless ?” 
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very little notice has been taken of it. We 
can now. understand, from this Report, 
what it means for India to be ‘within the 
Empire.’ Apart from all other considera- 
tions, of a most humiliating character, 
which at once arise in.the mind on- finding 


‘out how India is to be made the tool of 


aggressive British economic imperialism in 
the Middle East, there is this supremely 
important issue :—India 1s by far the poor- 
est country in the whole world. Its. 
peasantry are already taxed, often beyond 
the margin of subsistence, by the land 
revenue aud other burdens. It has been 
proved, beyond a doubt, that the agricul- 


tural districts of India have become poor- 


er instead of richer, over a series of recent 
years. With the possible exception of 
certain areas in the Punjab (which have 
been opened up by irrigation) the compar- 
ative poverty of the agriculturalists is 


‘being more and more- keenly felt. The 


slightest shortage of rain, in any district, 
means hunger and want and misery to 
huridreds of thousands of people, and in 


certain cases, to millions. Yet this Esher 


Report, if actually put into practice, is 
certain to mean increased Army Expendi- 
ture just at the very time that we have 
been promised a reduction of all arma- 
ments. It is this Army Expenditure, 
which has every year, hitherto, depressed 
the rural Indian population. It is this 
Army Expenditure, which has made pro- _ 
gress in Education and Sanitation well 
nigh ‘impossible for lack. of the necessary 
funds. It is this Army Expenditure, which 
has lain like a dead weight on the whole 
country, and has made the lightening of 
the heavy incidence of the land revenue 
charges impossible. Yet now, it is as clear 
as anything. can be, (and the London 
papers have quickly noticed the fact) that 
the heavy burden of the militarism of the 
past is to be made still heavier. for the 
poverty-stricken people of Indía. The 
thing is humanly impossible. The new 
burden cannot and must not be borne,” 
Rabindranath Tagore and 
German Literature. 

Conrad Hatissmann, in his “Uralte-- 

Lieder aus dem Morgenland,”’ (Ancient 
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Songs ofthe East) has given in turn 
translations of some of the best Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Hebrew, Chinese, 
Arabian, Persian and Indian songs. But, 
in the Indian songs, he has made an 
exception. In addition to some of the 
Vatsayana songs, he has given, in an 
appendix, five songs from ‘The Gardener’ 
of Rabindranath Tagore. 

In his notes, Conrad Haussmann has 
written as follows, about the Indian 
poet ':— | 
“Modern India has, in Rabindranath 
Tagore, given birth to such an incompar- 
able Indian poet, that I cannot withstand 
the desire to make him, through my writ- 
ings, more and more at home in Germany. 
As a single exception in the whole book, 
I have given, after the ancient songs of 
Asia, the songs of the Indian Poet, who 
has become the poetical bridge from the 
past to the present, Rabindranath Tagore. 

“The songs have been taken from the 
Lyrics of ‘The Gardener.’ Rabindranath 
Thakur, as his Indian name is pronounced, 

‘isin the 59th year of his age. He has 
grown up to manhood on the Ganges and 
the Himalayas, and he traces his princely 
family back to the tenth century. i 

“The poetical charm and ‘genius, and the 
beautiful humanity of Rabindranath 
Tagore, seem to me to beso great, that 
one should not be satisfied merely with 
regarding him as the rightful winner of 
the Nobel Prize of Europe, but should also 
seek a personal relation between German 
Literature and Indian Poetry through him. 
From the great volume of his writings, 
a selected edition should surely be pub- 
lished in Germany. For -his musical 
harmonies carry a deep tune to the ears of 
the German people. - Perhaps my publisher 
may send a copy of this German “‘Asia- 
tica” to the Ganges, as a greeting of 
gratitude and a sincere witness to the fact, 
that we, Indo-German barbarians, know 
well what a debt we owe to the culture 
of Asia.” : 

Many questions Have been‘ asked con- 
cerning a mysteriorfs Reuter’s .telegram, 
which appeared to carry the information, 
that the Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, had 
been prevented, for political reasons, from 


has brought matters to an 
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entering Germany. From letters which 
have been recently received, it is now clear, 


that this was not the fact. Rabindranath 


Tagore found out at the last -moment, 
that the frontier’ regulations for inter- 
national travel bad not yet been abandon- 


-ed between France and Germany, and that 
~at least a week would be needed in order 


to get necessary ‘permits’, As his conti- 
nental visit would hardly allow of such 
delay, he determined to postpone his visit 
to Germany, till his return from America. 
In Holland and Belgium, where he address- 
ed the universities and other public gather- 
ings, his welcome was one continuous act 
ot homage from the whole people. The poor 
working men, as well as the learned and 
the wealthy, vied with one another to do 
him honour. 


The East African Impasse. 


The Pronouncement of Lord Milner 
concerning British policy in East Africa 
impasse, 
Among many unsatisfactory and undesir- 
able things in this new State Document, _ 
the worst is that particular section, which 
insists on race segregation being carried 
out, and which gives a carte blanche to 
the East African Government to effect 
this segregation immediately on the lines 
of Prof, Simpson’s Report. The .Govern- 
ment has not lost a day in carrying out 
the Colonial Secretary’s order. A notice 
has been already served on the Hon. 
Abdul Rasul Alladin Visram, prohibit- 
ing him, by means of an injunction, from 
selling his property in Mombasa by public. 
auction, “because it lies in the area mark- 
ed out for European quarters in Prof. 
Simpson’s map.” It will be seen from this 
that ‘the, whole scheme of race segregation 
is now to be carried out in detail as soon 
as possible, , | 

It is to be noted, that Lord Milner 
regards Professor Simpson’s plans for_ 
segregation as eminently reasonable and® 
fair-minded, This fact is so astonishing, 
from the Indian point of view, that one 
seriously wonders whether Lord Milner, 
in his preoccupation with Egypt, took the 
trouble to examine Professor Simpson’s 
Report at all. A mere glance would ehave 
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shown him the gross unfairness of the 
division of areas which the Professor 
makes. I can perhaps, best explain it by 
the parallel of Calcutta and Howrah. 
Prof, Simpson would wish, as it were, to 
send all the Indians over to the ‘Howrah’ 
side and keep the ‘Calcutta’ side of the 
river for the Europeans. He would also 
give more than two-thirds of the whole 
suburban area to the Europeans. With 
regard to packing the Indians off across 
the river, his words are quite explicit. 
“The majority of Indians and Asiatics 
would occupy the zone north of the river, 
the majority of the Europeans would ;oc- 
cupy the European zone south of the river, 
which is the natural development of 
Nairobi as the European capital of British 
East Africa.” 


-The words I have italicised beg the 

whole question,—WAy the European capi- 
tal? This is a political question, and not 
a sanitary question at all. 


Again Prof. Simpson writes :—‘Unless 
the measures I have indicated (i.e., the 
removal of the Indian population across 
the river) be taken for Nairobi, it will lose 
the opportunity of becoming mainly a 
European town or of maintaining the 
characteristics of a European town, which, 
as a centre of a European district, and as 
the capital of the country, it by right and 
destiny ought to possess.” , 


‘Here again, these sentences which 
have quoted and italicised are, quite- 
obviously, full of politics. Why should 
Nairobi become mainly a European town ? 
Why should the capital of East ‘Africa be 
mainly European by “right.and destiny” ? 
These, as I have just said, are political 
questions and not sanitary. questions 
at all. | 
' I have not, unfortunately, the map of 
Prof. Simpson’s town-planning for Mom- 
basa with me; but I have-seen it, and it 
appeared to me, if anything, even more 
pro-European than the town-planning 
proposed for Nairobi. To take one feature 
only,—-as far as my recollection serves, the 
Indian merchants are to be ‘excluded from 
practically all the land along the harbour 
frontage. It would be, as though in 
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Calcutta, the Indians were excluded’ from 
Strand Road. | 

I have read through Prof: Simpson’s 
Sanitation Report many times ; and.just 
as the Economic Commisson Report was 
an ex parte statement, sois this ‘Sanitary’ 
Report. No impartial government could 
take it as the basis of a settlement. 

It would, therefore, seem clear, that the 
only possible way out of this impasse, is 
for Lord Milner’s Pronouncement to be 
put entirely on one side, and an independ- 
ent Royal Commission appointed to deal 
with this and other East African subjects 
on the spot. Lord Curzon’s Pronounce- 
ment about Egypt, declaring Egypt a 
Protectorate, has now been withdrawn. 
It is necessary that this Pronouncement 


about East Africa should be withdrawn 


also, and it is difficult to see how this 
could be done without a Royal Commis- 


sion. 
| C.F, A. 
The Prince of Wales in Fiji. 

The truth has come to light at last 
about the Prince of Wales’s extraordinary 
speech in Fiji concerning the Indian Com- 
munity,’ wherein he was -reported by 
Reuter to have said, that he was glad to 
hear the news that the recent disturbances 
in the Islands had not been due to any 
racial feelings. 

What actually happened was this. The 
Indian leaders sent, for the approval of the 
Governor of Fiji, the following represen- 
tation :— . 

“We do not think itis proper for us to 
pain your Royal Highness by describing 
our sectlar difficulties and grievances, 
which will not remain hidden to your 
Royal Highness. One thing, however, 
we are compelled to bring to your notice. 
It is the fact, that we are misrepresented, 
to the. effect that our recent agitation for 
better rights and economical improve- 
ments was baséd on racial feelings. This 
has wounded our hearts. This surmise, 
on the part,of the authorities, is not only 
without dny edie es Ge on our part, but 
is a great slur and an irreparable ‘stain on 
our chatacters, which should be removed 
at once.” [Italics ours. Ed., M. R.] . 
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The meaning of this is quite obvious. 
The Indian Community had been deeply 
wouaded by the charges which had been 
brought’ against themselves, that the 
Indians had acted from racial feelings. 
But this differed entirely from the proposi- 
tion, that no racial hatred had been active- 
ly felt against them by the Europeans. 
For the Fiji Statute Books themselves 
proved the contrary. Racial discrimina- 
tion was practised immediately against 
the Indians by the Governor himself. Yet, 
when the above-mentioned Indian repre- 
sentation was put before the Governor, he 
cleverly altered it, and insisted on the 
Indian Community presenting their ad- 
dress in the following substituted words : 

“We do not think it proper to refer to 
political matters. It is inevitable; how- 
ever, that your Royal Highness should 
have heard of the recent. Indian. troubles in 
Fiji, and we desire to assure you-that they 
were due solely to economic causes, and 
not to any racial feelings.” 

The Indian ‘Community protested 
against this alteration, which condoned 
entirely the racial conduct of the Euro- 
peans. But the Governor insisted, that, 
either the Address must be presented in 
those very words, or else there would be 
no Address allowed at‘all. | 


Unfortunately, the Indian Community . 


weakly gave way and allowed the Governor 


to insert this equivocal sentence, implying ` 


directly that there had been no racial feel- 
ing on either side. The-result has been 
that the Governor of Fiji could afterwards 


declare to the civilised world, a message 


which seemed to assert that the Indians 
and the Europeans in Fyi were very good 
friends with only some economic differences 
between them. He has thus been able to 
whitewash the black deed, which his 
Government itself committed in racially 
discriminating against the Indians and 
passing direct racial legislation in their 
disfavour. i 5 F.A, 


Emerson as Philosophical Anarchist. 


“Ney friends ask, whetmer there are any Ameri- 
cans P~-any with an Arferican idea,—any theory 


of the right future of that country ? Thuschallen- 


ged, Ibethought myself neither of caucuses nor 


~ 
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congress, neither of presidents nor of cabinet 
ministers, nor of such as would make of America 


-another Europe. I thought only of the simplest 


and purest minds; J.said, ‘certainly yes ; but 

those who hold it are fanatics of a dream which . 
I should hardly care to relate to your English 

ears, ‘to which it might be only ridiculous,— 
and yet it is the only true. So I opened the dog- 

ma of no-government and non-resistance (italics 

ours), and anticipated the objections. and the 
fun, and procured a kind of hearing for it. I 

said, it is true that I have never seen in aty 

country aman of sufficient, valour to stand for 

this truth, and yet it is plain to me that no less 

valour than this can command my respect. I 
can easily see the bankruptcy of the vulgar 

musket-worship,—though great men be musket- 
worshippers ; and ’tis certain, as God liveth, the 
gun that does not need another gun, the law of 
love and justice alone, can effect a clean revolu- 

tion.’ ’—English Traits, Ch. XVI. 

The man of valour who could command 
Emerson’s respect, by the test he put in the 
above passage, was perhaps Jesus Christ ; 
Buddha was surely such another, who said 
that only by love can hatred be conquered.’ 


‘Two Russians of modern times, Prince 


Kropotkin and Count Tolstoy, would 
perhaps be counted by Emerson among 
these men of valour whom he could 
respect; and.M. K. Gandhi would be 
süre to be such a man. Rabindranath 
Tagore -is another, though only a few men . 
know the fact. Emerson’s own country, 
for: which he predicted a future of no- 
government and non-resistance, has not 
produced a single man of outstanding 
eminence who accepts his dogma ; and the 
world generally, inspite of the bankruptcy 
of the vulgar musket-worship so palpably 
demonstrated by the late war, continues 
to burn its incense in the same shrine. 
Isolated individuals there have been, both 
before and after Emerson, who are ‘of 
sufficient valour to stand for this truth,’ 
but one wonders ifany nation in the pro- 
gressive West is even within a measurable 
distance of accepting it as a practical ideal. 
In the fabled Golden Age~Satya Yuga—of 
India perhaps Emerson’s dogma was. 
something of a reality, and even when 
kings ruled in Ayodhya and Indraprastha, 
the Rishis arid Brahmans—the religious 
and the intellectual leaders of the Aryan 
race—largely stood outside the influence of 
the central administrative authority. In 
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the age of Chandragupta'Maurya, govern- 
ment had become as thoroughly centralised 
as now. Is human nature never to be 
sufficiently advanced to give philosophical 


' anarchism a chance in practical politics, 


~ 


= 


A 


and is it to remain for ever but a beautt- 
ful dream? Those who believe in the 
infinite capacity of the human . soul for 
development and a benevolent purpose in 
the universe can hardly remain satished 
with such an answer. - 


“Non-resistance.” . 
The following story of non-resistance, 


taken from the Vedic Magazine, may be 
appreciated :—° 


The story of the Bodhisattva refusing to . 


offer resistance to the invading king of Koshala 
has been referred to before. The cause of 
Lae eee et ean best be put in the 
words of the Jataka. l 
7 “I want no kingdom ‘that must be kept by 
doing wrong,” said the king. 

i “Do nothing at all. Open the gates of 
the city.’ 7 


. The orders of the king were reluctantly ` 


obeyed, and the gates were flung open. Then 
inrushed the invading soldiers, and, maddened 
with unexpected: success, they maltreated, 
nay even tortured the unresisting: king and 
his courtiers. However, they ‘soon repented, 
restored their gainsto the lawful owner and 
withdrew to their own dominions. ~ 


Emerson on British Rule in India, - 


“They are expiating the wrongs of India 
by. benefits ; first, works for the irrigation of 
the peninsula; and roads and telegraphs; and 
secondly. in the instruction of the people, to 
qualify them for self-government, when thie 
British power shall be finally called home.”’— 
English Traits, ch., XVII. - 

Thus wrote Emerson nearly three 
quarters of a century ago, in summing up 
the result of his impressions of the English 
people, in a chapter beginning with the 
sentence, “England is the best of actual 
nations.” Had Emerson any idea that 
nearly three quarters of a century after he 
wrote the above, only about five percent 


pf the people of India would be fotind to 


be literate, and the slimmerings of the 
dawn of self-government would just begin 
to.be faintly visible on the verge of the 
horizon, he would not perhaps have 
written in the optimistic vein he did, for 


in the same chapter he recognises that the 
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foreign policy of England “has not .often 


been generous or just” and he also admits. 


the ‘wrongs of India.’ ° 


A Serious Menace to Rural Bengal. 


Those among us who, unable to spend 
the Pujah holidays in some health resort 
outside lower Bengal, were compelled to 
spend the season at home, found, especially 
if their homes happened to be inthe river 
districts of Eastern Bengal, an evil of the 
first magnitude encompassing their home- 
steads, of which the newspapers make no 
mention and the politicians seem to be 
ignorant. The fault, of course, lies largely 
in the villagers themselves,- who have 
borne the evil, like all the others they have 
been hitherto. accustomed to, with the 
patient resignation of the East, regarding 
it no doubt as another visitation of 
Providence. But in Europe, under similar 
or much less seriotis circumstances, the 
people would- have made the welkin ring 
with their’ cries, and would leave the 
Government no peace till the grievance 
had been remedied. - The evil we refer to is 
known in Bengali as the Kachurt and in 
English as the water-hyacinth. None but 
eye-witnesses can understand how a 
water-weed can prove such a menace to 
health, life and even civilisation itself. 
Its fecundity.is simply prodigious, and 
from one single plant, a multitudinous 
progeny; sufficient to overspread an entire 
tank, may grow in a few days. Its high 
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stems, broad leaves, and rank and dense. 


vegetation, so completely choke up the 
canals, creeks, and waterways, that it is 
impossible for boats, which are the only 
means of locomotion in the deltaic districts 
during the rains, to cut a passage through 
them. The resultis that communication 
between villages during the rainy season, 
when travelling used to be most easy and 


‘pleasant in these parts, has nearly come 


to a standstill; even -markets cannot be 
attended for the necessaries of life; and 
trips which would otherwise: take a few 
hours now.take entire days, with corres- 
ponding increase in the cost aud trouble 
of the journey. Entire Xillages have been 


cut off from surrounding tracts, with all 


that it means of stagnation of social” 
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intércourse. Nocturnal journeys by boats 
from markets and other places, when the 
_plaintjve tunes of the Bhatial songs of the 
villager, returning homein his boat after 
„his day’s work, used.to. sound so sweet to 
our unaccustomed ears, have practically 
come to an end. The sense of isolation 
can be appreciated, only by those -who 
have felt it, arid the hopelessness of the 
situation fillsthe mind with a gloom sad 
to note. This, however, is not the whole of 
the mischief for which this abominable 
pest is responsible. It seriously pollutes 
the water, causes the current to stagnate, 
and the fish -to` die out. Fishing in the 
canals and watercourses, which supplied 
the villager with his daily meat during 
this season, has become physically impos- 


sible. The water-hyaciuth is a prolific, 


breeding ground of mosquitoes, and this 


has been officially admitted. The result 


is an appreciable increase of malaria, and 
its outbreak in regions where it was 
practically unknown, owing to the annual 
flushing during the rains. The vitality of 
the plant is such, that though in the dry 
season it appears to be all but extinct, 
with the first few showers of rain it 
springs into vigorous life, and blocks all 
the water-courses in no time. To- exploit 
it commercially or utilise it in domestic 
economy is impossible. Its food value is 
nil, over 75 per cent of its composition 
being nothing but water, and it cannot 
therefore be used as fodder. Nor can it be 
used as manure for the fields, for a huge 
quantity of the weed only yields a micros- 
copic. amount of potash. All this has 
been recognised in the Government resolu- 
tion on the subject, from which we learn 
that the original home of the plant is in 
South America, whence it has travelled 
round to India via Australia, the Straits 
Settlements, Burma and Ceylon. Every- 
where its extermination became a serious 
administrative problem, and by stringent 
laws and vigorous administrative measures 
and the expenditure’ of much money and 
organised effort comld this mest obnoxious 
of pests be stampgd out. The tradition, 
also alluded to uf the Government resolu- 
tion, is that a jute merchant of Narain- 
gunje, fascinated by the insidious beatity 
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of its lilac flowérs, introduced it for 
ornamental purposes into his - garden tank 
from Western Bengal, where it could not 
do much mischief owing to theconfined and . 
circumscribed area where it could grow. 
From the jute merchant’s tank-the plant 
spread throughout Eastern Bengal, half 
choking even the smaller rivers, so pheno- 
menal is its power of propagation: The 
Government in its resolution exhorts the 
Municipalities, and district and local 
boards to eradicate this dangerous pest. 
But hitherto the exhortation has not 
proved more effective than a mere pious 
wish. Only burning can eradicate the 
weed, but it is so abounding in sap that 
it is dificult to burn it completely. No- 
thing but widespread organised effort, on 
the part of the public as well as the State, 
and the expenditure of large sums of money p- 
which are beyond the resources of local 
bodies, can cope with this serious evil. 
Already men of means in the villages are 
thinking of migrating to towns, thus threa- 
tening the further depopulation of rural 
Bengal. The entire resources of the people 
and the Government will be taxed to the 
utmost to bring the danger under control, 
but it is so palpable, and felt so acutely 
by the villagers, that it can be confidently 
asserted that they will be ready to co- . 
operate with the Government in any mea- .. 
sure of relief that may be proposed to 
root out this evil, which in magnitude 
threatens to eclipse every other evil that 
Eastern Bengal has suffered from. An or- 
ganised endeavour should, therefore, be 
made without further loss of time to 
grapple with the problem and devise means 
for the extermination of the water hya- 
cinth in consultation with the leaders of 
public opinion. His Excellency Lord 
Ronaldshay will do a greater service to 
the country by devoting his energies to it 
in preference to his favourite hookworm. 
The Bengali villager has walked barefoot- 
ed and unshod since, the creation of th® 
race, and the hookworm is not likely to 
cause serious depredations to, his feet, if 
allowed a few years’ longer lease of life, 
though the shoemakers may motrn the 
delay. The water-hyacinth, . however, is a 
pest hitherto unknown in Bengal, aud its 
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tangible depredations arė-likely to. desolate 
rural Bengalin a few years. We ‘should 


like to know what the Government has. 


_ done, beyond recording a. resolution, and 
issuing circulars on village unions to 
stamp out the obnoxious plant by burning 
it,to avert the danger which threatens 


t 


the depopulation of villages in Bengal in . 


the near future. ee 
Mhatre’s Statue of Gokhale. 


By the courtesy of Mr. G. K. Mhatre, . 


the sctlptor, we are enabled to reproduce 
a photograph of his clay model of the late 
Mr. G. K. ‘Gokhale’s statue.: The statue, 
which is to be seven feet high will be done 
in marble for the Bombay memorial com- 
mittee and in bronze for the Madras 
committee, the clay model for. both being 
the same. The photograph shows how the 
‘Statue will appear to the spectator looking 
at it from below. It represents Mr. Gokhale 
as about to deliver an address. The ex- 
pression is animated and intellectual. 
The All-India Gokhale Memorial Com- 
mittee wanted to have a statue of the 
great patriot to be erected at Delhi. It 
is to be hoped that the work will -be 
entrusted to Mr. Mhatre, who` has al- 
ready prepared a marble bust for the 
Imperial Council at Delhi, subscribed for 
by the European non-official members and 
“unveiled by the Viceroy sometime ago. ` 
It: may not be . inappropriate in this 
connection to suggest that, along with 
other memorials of Lokamanya Tilak, 
paintings, statues and busts of him should 
also be prepared and kept in public places. 
We should not take a narrow utilitarian 
view of memorials of our great men. Of 
course, statues of this bureaucrat or that 
are perfectly useless to us.~ But as. regards 
our own great men, we should not. forget 


the claims of art to keep alive their memory. 


Utilitarian memorials are certainly neces- 
sary. But art and literature enshrine the 


@emories of our great ones in a manner, 


that no utilitarian memorial is -likely .to 
do: Undoubtedly we should erect libraries, 
economic institutes, political institutes, 
technological institutes, and the like, to 
commemorate our great men. But itis 
also in the fitness of things that there 
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should -be. within the precincts of these 
‘very buildings some likeness of the hero in 


the shape of a portrait, a bust or a statye, 
to give to the visitors, workers and stpi- 
dents there a vivid representation of the 
form and features of the man. Thatiga- 
vital need for feeding the imagination and 
appealing to the sentiments of the nation. 
The natural and healthy human instinct 
of hero-worship is satisfied thereby. 


. Voice of Canadian Independence. | 


In the opinion of The Canadian Nation, 
published. at Ottawa, the development 
of the idea of Canadian independence is 
undoubtedly the most important phase 
of recent Canadian political thought. 
According to that paper, “it would not 
be.greatly overstating the case to assert 
that the majority of Canadians realize the 
necessity for a change” in relation to the 
rest of the world. In support of this view 
that journal says =. . 

_ “This is to be. seen in the demand which 
was made during the war for Canadian control 
of the Canadian Army in France; it was seen 
again when the Canadian, delegation at the 
Peace Conference insisted upon the inclusion of 
Canada as a member of the League of Nations ; 
it is to. be seen in the practical unanimity 
with which Canadians now insist upon a 
Canadian navy owned and controlled by the 
Government of Canada; ard it is advanced 
further by the arrangement for separate 
Canadian representation’ át- Washington. 


. These are only a, few instances, but they all 


tend in the. same’ direction, and, on the other 
hand, there are no cases which show a tendency 
upon the part of any considerable section of 
the Canadian people to insist upon any cur- 
tailment of the status of a Canadian among 
the nationals of the world.” ` 
. Many Canadians are. not fully aware 
low far their gradual change of mind -has 
advanced ; others, for business or personal 
reasons, are content to profess an impar- 
tial attitude, but a.private canvass of 
Opinions, says this journal, ‘reveals the 
fact that many, who a few years ago 
were known as staunch imperialists, now 
admit their belief in the ultimate indepen- 
dence of Canada.” The Canadian Nation 
concludes : ¢, 

‘Margy schemes of imperial federati ave 
been advanced, but none has been found feKgible. 
The principal reason is that the aggregation of. 
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peoples kaasa as the British Empire is fot 
homogenéous* and consists of countries whose 
interests do not always lie in the same general 
difection. 

“Canada’s most aaral ally is the United 
Sthtes and after that England. The bogy of 
*anhexation has been paraded whenever this 
question has been discust, but there is great 
sentiment in Canada in. favor of annexation 
even among those of former United States 
citizenship, and annexation only becomes. a 
possibility in the évent of the failure to attain 
Canadian independence. - 





“The idea of Canadian independence is not . 


necessarily anti-British, and there is no reason 
why there should not be the most ready co-oper- 
ation between: Britain and an independent 
Canada for the common good. The Englishman 
will have more respect for a Canadian when he 
meets him. as an equal, and—what is of much 
more importance—the Canadian will have much 


more respect for himself than he can ever have- 


while he remains content to be a colonial. ”? 


Many old. and middle-aged Indians 
appear to:hold the view. that Dominion 
Home Rule isand ought to be the ultimate 
goal of Indian political aspiration. This 
betrays | ignorarice of human nature on 
their part, The: political goal of many 
persons ‘of their generation may. -be. 
Dominion. Home Rule. But the ultimate 
goal can only be the greatest freedom’ 
which .any -- country , now enjoys or may 
enjoy in future.. | | 


| Bertrand Russell o on Self-government. 
| for Asia and Africa. - 7 


Bertrand Russell writes in ‘Roads ‘to. 


Freedom” ( G.: ian and Unwin, Ltd. J 
pp. 162-3: 


“The problem. of Africa i is of course a part. of 
the wider problems of Imperialism, but itis that 
part in which the application of socialist princi- 
ples is most difficult. In regard.to Asia, and more 


particularly in regard to India and Persia, the 
application of principlesis clear in theory, though. 
The obstacles to ` 


difficult in political practice. 
self-governmerit which exist in Africa do not exist 
in the same measure in’ Asia. 
in the way of the freedom of Asiatic populations 
is not their lack of intelligence, but only their 
lack of military prowess, which makes them an 
easy prey to our lust for dominion. ‘This lust 
would probably be in temporary abeyance on 


the morrow of a socialist revolution, and at- 


such a moment a new: siatic policy 
might be taken with permanentlyNbeneficial re- 
i sults akio 1 not meéarf, of course, that wAshould 
force tfpon India that form of democratic govern- 
ment which we have developed for our own 


eparture in 
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needs. I mean rather that we should ‘leave 
India to choose its own form of government, 


- its own manner of education,and its own type of 


civilisation, India -has.an ancient tradition, very 


different from that’of Western Europe,a tradition 4 


highly valued by educated Hindoos. The Hindu 


t mik. 


Nationalist feels that his country has a type of - 


culture containing elements of value that are 
absent, or much less marked, in the West, he 
wishes to be free to preserve this, and desires 
political freedom for such reasons rather than 
for those that-would appeal to an Englishman 


- in the same subject’ position. The belief of the 


European .in his own Kultur tends to be fanati- 


caland ruthless, and for this reason as rúch As” 


for any other the independence of extra-Euro- 
pean civilization is of real importance .to the 
world, for it is not by a dead uniformity that 
the world as a whole is most enriched,” 

~ = We do not see why Africa should be 
thought incapable of managing its own 
affairs. Internecine fight and bloodshed 
there would ‘undoubtedly be... But the, 


deaths and disablement produced thereby” 


cannot be considered greater evils than the 
deaths and disablement brought about in 
Africa by the Belgians, the Germans, the 
British and other Europeans. Moreover, 
when there is anarchy and‘ bloodshéd in 
Russia lasting for years, no philanthropic 
European nation pronounces the Russians 
incapable of self-government. Why then 
should the probability of similar condi-, 
tions:lead to a different judgment in Ye- 
gard to Africa ? No -doubt, 


robbery. But on that ground evéry think- 
er, poet, artist, statesman, ètc., who 
cannot defend himself against a robber 
pugilist ought to be enslaved by ‘the latter. 


- The African may not-be ableto evolve or 


work the complex administrative machin- 
ery of the West, but his own simpler me- 
thods may serve his purpose,—particularly 
if he has the guidance of genuine civilised 


philanthropists, not of -greedy exploiters’ 


masqueradin g under that name. 

The lack of military. prowess of the: 
Asiatics is said to stand in the way of 
their freedom. Prowess means militar? 
bravery combined with skill. We do not 
think. Indians and many other ‘Asiatics’ 
are less brave or skilful in fighting than 
any European nation. What they lack 
“is modern weapons of destruction and 
training in their use. Perhaps Mr. Russell has 


i 


Africa is in- 
capable of self-defence against ‘European ~ 
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chiefly in view of the fact that Indian 
soldiers can die bravely fighting as mercen- 
aries or slaves of Europeans, but are not 
known to fight equally’ bravely on their 
own account. When one can fight only 
ander the “inspiring” or ‘‘terrorising” 
leadership of another, one may be justly 
described as lacking in prowess. 
“Queen Tishyarakshita and the 
_.. Bodhi Tree.” 
> There is a legendary story that “after 


-the_geath of his faithful consort Asandhi- 


mitra, King Asoka, late in life, married 
Tishyarakshita, a dissolute and unprin- 
cipled young woman She was young 
and vain, and very sensible of her personal 
charms. The King’s devotion to the bo- 
tree [Bodhi-tree] seemed to her to be a slight 
to her attractions, and in the fourth year 


gẹ after her elevation her jealousy induced her 


to make an attempt to destroy the holy 
tree by art magic. The attempt failed.” 
(Asoka, by V. A. Smith). 
In the picture, which forms our frontis- 
piece, the tree is seen decked with jewel- 
lery, and with flowers near it offered in 
worship. 
During the visit to India of King George 
V and Queen Mary, the queen having 
expressed a desire to possess a picture of 
the new Bengal School! of Indian Art, thie 
original of this picture was chosen for 


* her aeceptance and was presented to her. 


Terence Macswiney. 


-Terence MacSwiney, Lord Mayor of 
Cork, who recently died in an English 

‘ann on the 74th day of his fast as 
a hungerstriker, was characterized by 
the Boston Globe as “a young man with 
the head of a poet and the heart of a 
stoic philosopher,” and even the numerous 
American editors who were nort sure 
whether his  self-immolation pointed 
towards martyrdom or suicide agreed 
that “in his emaciated body is concentrat- 


@{ the cause of Ireland.” 


- Mayor MacSwiney, according to arecent Irish 
| ~ forwarded to The Irish Worid and 
American Industrial Liberator, of New York, 


took his extreme course “after four years of 


alternating imprisonment and attempted arrest 
by the Brirish military government, which seeks 


one Te 84.14, 13 


resentatives 
rish people.” 


ording 


to the bulletin : 
“Alderman MacSwiney was first arrested in 


Terence MacSwiney, Lord Mayor of Cork, told tl 
British court which sentenced him to two years | 
prison that Great Britain could no more keep hi 
in prison than she could keep down the cause 
Irish independence. He would be free, he declare 
alive or dead, within a month. 


May, 1916. He. was deported without tri 
or charge to Wakefield Prison, England. I 
was released without explanation or apolo; 
some months later. He was re-arrested 
February, 1917, and was again deport 
without trial to England. He e a 
returned to Ireland in June, 1917. He w 
rearrested in November, 1917, and senten 
to nine months’ imprisonment for a itic 
speech. He was released inill-health in Februe 
1918, and was re-arrested in March of that ye 
He was sent to Belfast Prison to complete ` 
sentence, and was discharged in broken hea 
on Septembeff6. In spite of his condition 
was re-grrested at the jaib gates and Ie 
portedAvithout trial or charge to Engi 
He was released without explanation or af ole 
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your Government may do, I shall be free, alive 
or dead, within a month.” ta 


An Indian Inventor. . 


Among our “Gleanings” will be fgund 
an extract relating to the inventionfof a 
type-casting machine by Mr. Shankar 
Abaji Bishey, to which we have added a 
portrait of the inventor. Referring to this 
gentleman, The Collegian writes : 

At a meeting of the Executive Board of 
the National Institute of Inventors { New 
York ) the name of an Indian was submit- 
ted asan Inventor of International Fame as 
having invented the Ideal Type-Casting 
Machine, and upon recommendation, he has 
been duly elected an Honorary Member of. 
the institute, August 11, 1920. The name of 
this Indian inventor is Shankar Abaji Bishey, 
a Maratha engineer of Bombay. Mr. Bishey’s 
achievement thus secures for an Indian the 
equality of rank with such -world-famous 
men as Marconi, the Italian inventor of 
wireless telegraphy, Major General Swinton, 
inventor of the British tank, Simon. Lake, the 
American inventor of the submarine, and others, 
whose names have previously been placed upon 


tjm f 


the honorary roll of the institute. 


@ 
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_ Bishey’s Inventions. 


= iD The world came to know of Bishey’s work 
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Sinn-Fein sympathisers picketed the British Consulate 


n 


in New York City during the early days of the 


Irish Mayor’s imprisonment. One of the placards 
by means of which they attracted attention to their 


rs 


~ a 


Cause is shown in the aboye photograph. = 
» a T we a 
-q^ er aad f 
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that you are guilty ofan. act of presumption 
to question me.” aT ee pee E 
The Cork Weekly Examiner thus des- 
cribes the conclusion of the trial:— = 
. Der A AR 
The court then retired, and after an absenee 
of fifteen minutes, during which time the Lacy 
Mayoress conversed in Irish with the Lord 


-~ 


Mayor, returned to court, when the President | 


announced that the findings were not guilty 


and manufactured 


g 


on the first charge and guilty on the second 


third and fourth. $: LEIGE 
The Lord Mayor: “I wish to state that 
© will put a limit to any term of imprison- 
ment you may impose as a result of the 
action I will take. I have taken no food since 
Thursday ; therefore, I will be free in a month.” 
_ President: ‘On sentence to imprisonment 
you will take no food ?” ; 
_ Lord Mayor: “I simply say that I have 
decided the term of my detention whatever 


for the first time in 1895 when he exhibited 
optical illusions in London through his own 


~ invented machines. In 1897 he won a British 


rn jos" 


prize for inventing a machine for automatically 
weighing and delivering powdered goods. In 
this he defeated eighteen European competitors. 
The inventions of the period from 1899 to 
1908 were various artomatic advertising 
machines. Some of these are revolving lamps 
with lights of different colurs for display, 
exhibited at the London Coronation Show 
1902. These were prduced for the Bishey 
Inventions Syndicate in which Dadabhai 
Naoroji was financially interested. The Type- 
casting machines of the period were designed 
i under the auspices of 
the Biso-type Ltd., of which Hyndman was 
the director. In the next series of inventions 
relating as they did to the improvement of 
Type-Casting Machines, Tata’s interest was 
awakened and the Tata-Bishey Inventions 
Syndicate was founded in London. Bis is 
naturally a national hero among the Marathas. 
During his last sojourn in India in 1909 he was 
enthusiastically greeted with Marathi and 
English addresses: At the Indian Industrial 
Conference held in Madras in 1909 his work 
was brought to the notice of delegates by Mr. 
R. N. Mudholkar as president.  Bisgey w 

born if 1867. ~ rae 

In drawing attention’ to Bishey’s 


3A 
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latest* invention, The Scientific American 
writes :— : 

a the Hindu race has achieved brilliant 
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succ in science, literature and arts, it has 
giv very little tothe world inthe way of 
inventions ; in fact, the prevalent impression 
among the Occidental peoples..has been that 
the Indian brain was imitative and assimi- 
lative and sadly lacked inventive faculties. 
Whatever may have been the opinion of the 
world, the work of Mr. Bishey should do 
much to dispel this illusion. 


These observations are substantially 
true. We have only to add that if the 
fame of Sir J. C. Bose as a great scientist 
had not made the world forgetful of his 
claim to be considered a great inventor, 
the “illusion” that the Indian brain “sadly 
lacked inventive faculties” would have been 
partly dispelled even before Mr. Bishey’s 
inventions had received their just recogni- 
tion and meed of praise. In reviewing 
Prof. Bose’s biography by Prof. Patrick 
Geddes, Science Progress, edited by Sir 
Ronald Ross, observes :— 

“His [ Prof. Bose’s ] physical training, and 
the fact that he was accustomed to measuring 
various constants with accuracy, showed him 
the need, as indeed it had showed others, of 
tacklitg physiological phenomena with more 
delicate instruments than had hitherto been 
the case, instruments not subject to such gross 
limitations asthe human senses, that were so 
commonly used as recorders. Sir Jagadis not 
only perceived this need, but he possessed 
what is indeed a rare gift, the inventive powers 
necessaty to produce such instruments, and 
the infinite patience which enabled him to 
wait, for years in some cases, until the ins- 
piration necessary for the completion of some 
particular instrument, or part of an instru- 
ment, came to him.” Science Progress, October 
1920, p. 317. [ Italics ours. Ed., M. R. ]. 


The Irish Problem. 


shed by 


rish debate opened in the House 


m 
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of Commons on the 24th November, when 
Mr. Asquith proposed a motion condemn- 
ing outrages in Ireland, also the “action of 
the executive in .attempting to ss. 
crime by methods of terrorism and repri- 
sals” and urging that immediate steps — 
should be taken for pacification. Mr. 
Asquith denounced the Dublin assassin- 
ations but declared that such crimes made 
it allthe more necessary that the execu- 
tive should be able to encounter them with 
clean hands. He asserted that evidence | 
was accumulating that the forces of®hell 
Crown in various parts of Ireland had ~ 
been raiding and destroying indiscrimin- 
ately and these were not isolated acts of 
individuals. Evidence of the organisation 
of the policy of reprisals had alienated the 
moderate Nationalists and was driving 
men to despair. There was only one way 
ofescape and the first step was forthe © 
Government to drop the policy of repri- 
sals. Some members spoke for and some 
against Mr. Asquith’s motion, which was 
defeated by 303 to 83 votes. Colonel Ward 
moved an amendment deleting all Mr. 
Asquith’s censure and substituting thanks 
to the military, police, and other servants 
of the crown for their courage and deYo- 
tion to duty in time of un-exampled diffi- 
culty, and approving the steps of the 
Government to restore peace in Ireland. 
Previously on the 19th of November * 
Mr. Asquith in a speech at the National 
Liberal Club delivered a most trenchant 
attack on the Government in connec- 
tion with reprisals in Ireland. He said 
that soldiers and constabulary in Ireland 
had been placed in a false position, 
because they were regarded not as 
guardians, but as the agents of re- 
pression. He declared that Ireland dur- 
ing the past six months had been in a 
state of civil war. Justice had been re- 
placed by a policy of blind, pitiless and 
indiscriminate revenge. Recent reports did 
not justify the assertion of the authoriti 
that things were better and it was im- 
possible to believe official assurances. Cold- | 
blooded and deliberate murder had been 
traced to uniformed servants of the Crown, 
and he maintained that things had been 
donè in Ireland by the authority and jncite- 
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_ mentof the Executive, equal to the blackest 
annals of the lowest despotism of the Eu- 
ropean world. He would not rest until 
he hað explained to the people of Britain 
' what. dishonour was being done in their 
name. He urged as the motto throughout 
the whole of their political activities the 
words of John Bright : “Be just, fear not.” 
In Reuter’s telegrams the British repri- 
sals are not always mentioned, and when 
ientioned, they are not described in as 
distinct a manner and in language as 
plain™as the ‘Irish outrages. To gain an 
idea of the extent and nature of these 
reprisals we have to go to other sources. 
In a statement issued at Dublin on Octo- 
ber 12, Arthur Griffith, ‘‘Vice President of 
the Irish Republic”, says :— | 
“Since January 1, 1919, the British forces 
in Ireland have murdered 77 civilians, including 
women and children; sacked 102 towns, com- 
mitted 1604 armed assaults; arrested and impri 
-soved 4982 persons, and have made 38,720 
armed raids on private houses.” _ 


According to The Catholic Herald of 
India, | i“ 


The list of Irish towns and villages sacked 
between September 9, 1919 and September 1920 
by police and soldiers stands at 111, without 
a single inquiry being made. General Sir N. 
Macready holds that “it is only human that 
they should act on their own initiative.” 
General Gough has a different opinion the 
purely military point of view which we defended 
in this journal from the outset : military oppres- 
sion will not break the Irish people, it will 
break the British Army. 

_ The same paper observes in another 
issue :— | 

- Evidence is fast accumulating that the 

risals in Ireland are the outcome of a set 

icy and though repudiated by the British 

ublic, are openly countenanced by the Coalition 

ar The regime of terrorism followed 

iat after the famous declaration of 

icy, formulated at the end of last 

session by Sir Hamar Greenwood, that gentle- 

man from Canada, so ‘“‘deeply versed in demo- 

atic institutions,” when it was announced 

at Carson’s hooligans were to be supplied 

| h arms and given afree hand. At the same 

_ time spiés and policemen were enlisted from 

among prisoners and unemployed, and the 
game was set going. 

~ Locally, the present conflict is nothing but 

determined effort of radical Protestantism to 
_ exterminate Catholicism in its last stronghold. 
_ Before the wat the campaign was carriefl on 


with buckets of soup; “souperism’ haying 


2| 


failed, the Ulster heroes are trying what tins 


of kerosene oil will do. Shops; stores, creameries, 
crops are burned to ashes, women and child: 
are sent adrift. It is the spirit of the] | 
Fathers and good Queen Bess having a- 


flicker. 


ald of India writes :— 


We view this campaign without the sli test 


it all 


bitterness, for we know what the end 


will be, though politically we share the indigna- 


tion of the Archbishop of Canterbury, one hon- 


est man in Parliament, who severely condemned 
reprisals, which “besmirched the reputation of 


England.” An Irish correspondent views 
matter otherwise: ‘‘We owe it to the 


itr 


m 


In yet another issue, The Catholic Her- : 


present — 


reprisals that the Irish national spirit will not 
die out for a considerable time to come. Under — 


the peaceful pre-war regime, we were fast be- 


traying alarming signs of Im 
and eclecticism in religion. 


ialism in polities 


his meant disinteg+ — 
ration, which gallons of kerosene oil and Ulster’s — 
incendiary bombs have fortunately put a check — 
upon. Goon, Ulster! We were succumbing to 


your blandishments, but the danger of surrend- 
ering our national spirit has gone for another 


five hundred years.” 
Ireland and Military Necessity. 
Whatever may have been the reasons 


for denying freedom to Ireland in former 
years, at present she is not given the inde- 


pendence which she claims, because if she — 


were free she might deliberately help 


Britain’s enemies in war against Britain, — 


and her numerous creeks and harbours 
might be made use of by enemy vessels. 


Briefly, it is Military Necessity which Mr. 


Lloyd George pleads as the spokesman of 
Britain. This means that Ireland must 


not be free if Britain is to remain free. 
But what, if Ireland argued in the same 


way and said, “Ireland must become free 
even at the cost of British freedom ?” 


Certainly, it would not be more wrong for | 


Ireland to think of becoming and remain- 
ing free by sacrificing British freedom than 
it is for Britain to safeguard her own 
freedom by holding Ireland in subjection. 
And whose fault is it that Ireland is hos- 
tile to Britain ? | j 


However, it is not absolutely beyond 


the resources of statesmanship to devise 
means whereby Ireland and Irish wate s 
may mony | 
and naval centres for Britain’s enemies > 


prevented from “becoming 1 Ngary 
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and De Valera is ready to*provide guar- 
antees whereby that result may be 
secured, o | 

-\It is impossible for imperialistic politi- 
cians to be consistent and to agree to be 
«judged by the same principles by which 
they judge others. During the war, British 
statesmen poured scorn on Germany’s 
plea of military necessity and called the 
Germans Huns, brutes and what not. 
But they are themselves now urging the 
same plea. Therefore it is that the New 
Republic of New York writes :— ) 

Think for a moment what it means to find 

Britain arguing Military Necessity. When Ger- 
many atgued military necessity in regard to 
Schleswig, Poland, Alsace-Lorraine, Belgium, 
the whole English-speaking world was revolted. 
Such a savage principle wentagainst the liberal 
and democratic tradition of the English-speaking 
world. Yet to-day, attended by the silence 
of Lord Bryce and the other liberal oracles, 
Britain talks Military Necessity in regard to 
Ireland in the best Germanic style. 


= Untraced Arabic and Persian 
| Passages. 


3 We have received the following letter 
from Professor Jadunath Sarkar :— 


Sir, 
_ On behalf of the Radhanagar Ram Mohun 
Memorial Society, Babu Pratul Chandra Som is 
bringing out a scholarly edition of the works of 
Rajah Ram Mohun Roy. The exact sources of 
the following Arabic and Persian passages incor- 
porated in the Rajah’s pamphlet Tuwhfat-ul-Mu- 
wahhidin have not been traced. If any of your 
readers can trace them and citechapter and verse, 
we shall be obliged to him and acknowledge our 
obligation to him. 
Z Yours, &c., 
Jadunath Sarkar, 
Modern Review Office. 


xal cola Wb Aka yo J de w al) oe Ye 
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A Delegate to the Indian ‘National 
 m@fongress from America. 


< Dt. Sudhindra Bose of Iowa University, 
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who isan American citizen, is well known 

to our readers. He is now on a tour 
round the world. The Collegian says that 
he comes to India-authorised ‘‘to lay before 
the Indian Nattonal Congress and other 

publie assemblies, as well as educational 
leaders and financiers of industrial and sci- 
entific movements in India the facts bear- 
ing on the difficulties which our students 
have to face in the United States even at 
the very door, owing tothe humiliating 
immigration laws and the equally discri- 
minatinng social prejudices of the=Ame= 
rican people.” We hope Dr. Bose. will 
everywhere receive the attentive hearing 
which he and the cause he represents 
deserve. 


The Buddhist Vihara in Calcutta. 


On Friday the 26th November last Cal-. 
cutta was privileged to witness an impor-@ 
tant and impressive ceremony the like of 
which had not. been performed in India 
during the last seven or eight centuries. On 
that day His Excellency Lord Ros AA 
Governor of Bengal, handed over a relic 
consisting of a small piece of bone of the 
Lord Buddha to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee as 
the representative ofthe Mahabodhi Society 
of Calcutta, to be kept in the new Vihara 
constructed by that body in College Square. 
The relicis the oldest body relic of the Lord 
Buddha, having been deposited in Bhatti- < 
prolu Stupa about 2,200 yearsago. Itwas — 
discovered in a rock crystal casket in 1892 
during excavations at Bhattiprolu in the 
Krishna District of the Madras Presidecy and 
has been kept ever since in the Government 
Central Museum, Madras. The relic was 
offered to the Mahabodhi Society on con- 
dition that it was enshrined and adequate- 
ly safeguarded in a worthy Vihāra. The 
offer was accepted andthe Vihāra being an 
accomplished fact the relic was made over 
on the 26th November. Funds for the 
building of the Vihara have been contribut- 
ed by Buddhists and Hindus alike, but the 
most munificent donation has come 
Mrs. Forster of Honolulu. Stage 

When receiving the relicfrom the hand of 
Lord Ronaldshay Sir Asutosh was dressed 
in silk dhoti and. chadar and bare-footed. 
He shad rightly insisted upon putting on 
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thoughtful, sympathetic and observant, sorely 
- troubled in mind at the inexplicable inequalities 
of life. Then we see him giving up comfort, 
wealth, family and home ‘and going forth in 
search of an answer to the riddle of the universe. 


That he should have set out along the path of 


asceticism was natural, for it is to renunciation 
that the spirit of India has ever turned when 


searching fora key to the higher mysteries on- 
existence. But it was not in a selfish if passion- © 
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It is a golden word before which all the crude 
and fierce emotions, the elementaland barbarous 
passions of man—anger, hatred, malice and all 
uncharitableness flee ashamed. We have sore 
need of the kindly spirit of Buddhism/of the 


golden rule of ‘Ahimsa’, in the world to-day, © 
Is it too much to hope that this ceremony in 
which we have taken part to-day may prove 
symbolical of a return once more to man of that 
peace which is the most treasured offspring of 


less abstention from the duties and respon- the gentle and lofty teaching which Gautama 


sibilities of life that he found the answer for Buddha bequeathed 
which he sought ; it wasin the last ofthe four hundred years ago? 
Noble Truths that he found the solution of his — 
problem—in the pursuit of the sacred eightfold | 
path, Right Faith, Right Resolve, Right — 


Speech, Right Action, Right Living, Right Effort, 
Right Thought, Right Selfconcentration. This 


the way of duty. da 
o 


Tam well aware of the difficulities of laying 


down any absolute standard of right. In the 


case of the sacred eightfold path—Right Faith, — 


Right Resolve, Right Speech and so on—who is- 


to be the arbiter of what constitutes Right ? 


The answer which is implied in Buddhism is 
given more categorically in the Bhagavad Gita, 


7 
(tT 


and this new shrine is situated in a cen 


to men two thousand five 


v 


There will now be an additional p 


of pilgrimage in India, for Buddhists 


es Buddha Gaya, Sarnath, Rajagriha} 


culture like Caleutta. This ought to 


_ The Government Resolution on 


= “Non-co-operation.” 


In the Government of India’s resolution 


ey Ly pee eee rs . 
on the Non-co-operation Movement, the 


-= Government, as was to be expected, Ro: 


wherein it is definitely stated that man winneth where recognise their responsibility. for the 


not freedom from action by abstaining from — 
activity nor by mere renunciation does he ma Says i ; 
Its principal exponents have frankly avowed | 


to perfection; “but he whose works are all 


eS 


free from the mingling of ‘desire’; he who 


haying abandoned attachment to the fruit of 
action; hoping for naught, his mind and self 
controlled, having abandoned all greed, per- 
forming action by the body alone, he doth not 
commit sin.” It is this ideal of lofty altruism 
this idea of complete selflessness, this sublime 
indifference to the fruits of works which, run- 
ning like golden threads through the ethical 
teaching of Buddhism and repeated over 


A “rx 
wy . 


over again in the “Song of the Lord” is one of © 


Py 
E 


the outstanding glories of Indian thought, 


Lord Ronaldshay was right in observing 


that “the value ofthe ethical teaching of- 
Buddhism is not a mere matter of specula- yi- À 

|} he- progress, are all to be sacrificed to the irrespon- 
sible caprice of a few misguided men, 


tion.” As an extensively travelled man, he 
was entitled to say: “No one who has 
travelled in Buddhist countries can fail to 
have noticed the atmosphere of gentleness 
and kindness in which the people live.” 
In such countries the keynote of human rela- 
tionship is the word “Ahimsa”, which we tran- 
slate adequately by the word ‘“‘harmlessness’’, 


r 


and aggression and internal chaos. / 
of ofa stable Government and undisturbed peace, 
 tħeresults that have been attained by the orderly 
progress of India for more than a century, and 


origin of this movement. The Resolution 


that their object is to destroy the present 


- Government—‘“‘to dig up the foundations of the 


British Government in India,” and they have 
promised their followers that if only their 
gospel be generally accepted India shall be self- 


governing and independent within one year. 
The full consummation of their hopes would 


leave India defenceless alike against ¿foreign 
All the benefits 


the still greater results which, it is hoped, will 


attend her advance under the Reforms Scheme, 


her material prosperity and her political 


Should the full consummation of the* 
hopes ofthe non-co-operators “leave India 
defenceless alike against foreign aggression 
andinternal chaos,” it would be because 
of the unrighteous British policy in India 
of keeping the people deprived of a real 

& 
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national army manned and officered by public exposure and denunciation of the evils | 
- Indians. As for “all the benefits ofa stable . of BO eae of the anarchy to which 
re ana. ` it must inevitably lead...... i re 
government and undistur bed peace,” the _ Government realise that it is to éenlightefed 
_ less said the better. India-has enjoyed this public opinion they must chiefly trust for a 
“undisturbed peace” longer than any civi- dissipation of the danger that now envelops. 
lised country in Europe, America and Asia; India, as it is on that same public opinion ‘that 


ee eae RTE India’s political future must depend... How long, 
and yet India P raat eras acre with due regard to their ultimate responsibility 
more famine-stricken, more disease-ridden, for the public safety, Government will be able to 


and inhabited by a worse fed and physically maintain that policy, will depend largely on the 
weaker population thanany civilised coun- success which attends the efforts of sane and 
>. zin those continents. During the many moderate citizens to check the E a 
a des of undisturbed peace in India’ this movement ens keep its dangers within bounds, 
~~ -y has lost more men than any equal Government may rest assured, that, 
acd With an equal population anywhere apart from the innate strength or weak- 
on the earth where peace has been disturb- ness of the Non-co-operation movement 
ed. And during these decades ofundisturb- itself, “sober-minded and moderate men’’ 
ed peace in India more of India’s wealth can exert little “influence over the minds of 
hasleft her shores, ofcourse along “lawful” the ignorant and the immature,” unless 
channels, than from any other country of Government themselves punish the oppres- 
sequal area plundered by invading and con- sors of the Panjab, treat Moslem opinion 
quering hordes, We do not mean to say as regards Turkey and the Khilafat with 
that war and anarchy are better than respect, and repeal the Rowlatt Act and 
peace and a stake Government ; what we other repressive measures. 
mean is that the latter have not. done In passing the Rowlatt Act and taking 
India that good which they do to self- other.’ more recent oppressive and 
ruling nations, repressive steps, Government showed the 
India’s “material prosperity,” in the greatest contémpt for “enlightened public 
sense of the prosperity of the indigenous opinion,” and yet now it is to this same 
population as a whole, has still to be opinion that bureaucrats appeal! It 
proved, Will the Government .of India is difficult to choose the right word to 
name any materially prosperous nation -characterise this sort of statecraft. If 
_ having-a death-rate equal to thatof India? Government really believe that ‘India’s 
a _ The Government of India’speak of‘‘poli- political future must depend” on “enlight- 
tical progress” being ` “sacrificed,” in the ened public opinion,” why did they not 
event of “the full consummation of their listen to this opinion when it. expressed 
_[Non-co-operators’] hopes.” But ‘their itself unanimously against the Rowlatt 
hopes are to attain Swarajya or full -auto- Bill, against the atrocities in the Punjab 
nomy. Can the Government holdout the and against the continuance of martial 
prospect of any greater political progress law there? It was not mere “Extremist” 
than the “consummation” ofthe hope of opinion, but ‘Moderate’ opinion as 
India being “self-governing and independent well.: Government must not delude 
within one year” ? l themselves with the fiction that the res- 


The Resolution concludes with some pousibility for facing and bettering the 
sanctimonious and hypocritical passages, situation rests in the least with any Indian 
which are quoted below in part. i political party. Should the bureaucrats 
„a The best weapon to combat both dangers lies have recourse to greater repression in 
in the practical help and sympathy of sober- futūte, they must do so on their own res- 
minded and moderate men, and Government ponsibility, and- not because ‘“‘moderate 
TR on all w a the Poon " India men” had failed “to check the extension 

to organise themselves- - i . 
certed ASE to assist the eas, aes aad of the masene! and keep ats : dangers 
order by active opposition to the movement, within - bounds. Non-co-operation nay 
by the exercise of their influence over the minds fail, but unrest will continue in some. 
of the ignorant and the immature, and by other form so long as Government do not 
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' do their duty and so long as full national 
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aiytonomy is not attained. From what we: 


havé read in the Leader, the Citizen, and 
the Indian Social Reformer, it is clear that 
. ‘moderate’’ men are expressing themselves, 
against this or that item in the non-co- 
operation -programme or against the 
whole movement, simply from their sense 
of duty to the country, notfrom any 
confidence in the Government or from any 
regard to the official appeal embodied in 
the Resolution. ‘‘Co-operators” and ‘‘Non- 
co-operators” are alike dissatisfied with 
the Government, though the degree and 
extent of their discontent may not be 
the same. The situation can improve only 
if the Government repent and have the 
courage and the statesmanship to act 
justly and righteously. . 

Our criticism of the Non-co-operation 
programme is not due to any confidence in 
the Government or any belief that the 
Reforms are adequate or substantial. We 
should be as pleased as Mr. Gandhi if the 
present Government could be substituted 
early by a national one and if we could be 
free and independent. We do not think 
Non-co-operation is . unconstitutional. 
When Carson threatened to -resist Home 
Rule in Ireland by force of arms and drilled 
the Ulster volunteers, even that was not 
considered unconstitutional, for the man 
was not prosecuted or even censured. If 
India were ripe for Non-co-operation by 
reason of previous political education and 
propaganda, we would consider it a proper 
and effective constitutional weapon. Should 
the inception of the movement at our 
present stage of political evolution and 
preparedness make us-better prepared for a 
future, occasion, even its failure on the 
present occasion would not be in vain. 


Gujarat National University. . 

We welcome the foundation of the 
Gujatat National University at Ahmeda- 
bad. Mahatma Gandhi, the Chancellor of 
the University, said in the course of his 
inaugural address : oy . 

Manz: people conceived of our: Universities 
and Colleges’.as so much of brick and mortar, 
so many buildings, so many other equipments. 

” The new University and the College had much 
less of these than any existing University or 





. that the students of to-day had di 
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College. He wished he could remde tesson 
superstitions like the above from. th? y+ 
of the audience as possess them. He b&b g; 
his audience to judge the aim, objecti.. wie 
future work of this University by rée st: 
outlook, standard and measure, The Vicne, 
was founded on the best patriotic idealtisy: 5 
ped with the best Sindhi, Deccani, arrein.:2- 
professors. From the principal, p: `- f 
teachers, and organisers of the college i. +, A 
ask to develop the college by building ‘3~ Jue 
character of their charges, the studet 16. 4° 
the best possible influence and ideazlf cps, 
the seed of true freedom in the stn” p = 


oe 
th RY 


ahs 
kt 


+ 
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tebe 
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* bd hy e ES i 
nourish the seed with the tenderness or °,, eee 
so that it might grow in them and gr =.“ vn 


into a nation of brave, fearless, and’ t . | 
men and women. If the teachers and!nts i: {> 
fulfil their mission, he would have ricogiiecd- 
say for the students. But he remii,,;. 


Tees as rt i 
"i 


matt YL F 
they could not be called perfect ‘Bra O" } a | 
true followers of Satya and Ahimsa, (3 f tt 
ed them to uplift themselves. Stuall usses- 
had joined the new national college => -3 
only students but partially teach >: g7“ 
preceptors who had set a fine example in ingi o 
co-students. He asked them that, if th « —. 
preceptors failed them, they, the studeer“ 
replace them from among themselves. * 
“His Own Property.” ‘o p.i 
It has been reported in the ¢.»poic0-%" 
at Lucknow, Mr. Gandhi, on behan 72€ 
why he used the Post’ Office aes arent 
graphs, replied that he considerec,- eer 
his own property. The report pa iSi ur. 
say whether Mr. Gandhi said į fear of tid i 
a smile or- quite seriously. Inys & # a 
the reply was not qitite felicitop 4 voin a 
laid himself open to the reto; ieee ot 
you not consider the law cowsut my. ire t 
public schools and colleges aEmpire >~- 
property, and why do you aslig; ` 
be boycotted ?” Theoretical, nat acts cach” 
and all its institutions of allitry at ey ng 
to us, the children of the sor, last December - 
Gandhi was perfectly right. Bratior - Cr 
be said to be actually a man’s; wou Prins 
when he can control its Uss inthe uaan 
reduce its expenditure, and im the Fiujahis. 
deal with it as he likes. T]George aac it 
do with the Posts and Tenon E 
Railways, the Law-courts,. these a- Gs ae 
colleges, etc. Therefore, though srting iie i 
ly they may all be our properti this jy the ~ 
none of them are our property. i must eain” 
dering these merely as-property, 5 in gir. 
ours or other’s), one would be equ’-* f 
a ae i 
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‘ng in using any of these institutions . 


ised life. Mr. Gandhi’s answer could 
zeti more convincing. One may say 
he Posts and Telégraphs are run 
‘ur money and they do not seek, 
; or indirectly, to influence and 
wr character and mentality to serve 
interests, to the extent and in the 
qat Government-controlled univer- 
sieges and schools do; and, there- 
a may be justified in using the Posts 
graphs while urging the boycott of 
jalised educational institutions. We 
resume to instruct Mr, Gandhi; 
a spite of difference of opinion as 
details, we respect his high and 
iharacter and lofty aims, we could 
at he had not said things. which 
t stand examination and which 
sounds without the reality behind 
id which might therefore ` be 
ised as merely -playing -with 



































Analogy and Argument. | 

at first Mr. Gandhi and his 
urged students to leave Govern- 
.Yiled institutions, it was thought 
object was wholly or mainly to 
h “national” education, either in 
I?” institutions or in their homes 
yxentices to patriotic merchants 
as.. It now appears that. the 
the students are required mainly 
; propagandists. For instance, 
| delivered at Benares, Pandit 
ehru “called the non-co-opera- 
rent a spiritual war, . 

Kr requires the services of able- 
:§, he wanted the students, who 
wttally equipped and able-bodied 
forward and join the movement. 
ition was to succeed, it would 
garh and. Benares and as masses 
ange the fate of any country, he 
ents to do the propaganda work 
‘and train them...Students: must 
weer and future prospects just 
„ths did in the last war. 

nalogy has been made to do 
sument. English youths forgot 
‘s and future prospects in the 
true. But those who required 
t destroy the British 

pes, with the result 
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that the surviving students are now able 
again to pursue their studies if they lke. 
But Pandit Moti Lal Nehru and his: coltea- 
gues are seeking to destroy the existing 
universities and almost all our colleges and 
schools. The analogy, therefore, does not. 
hold good in every respect. Moreover, the 
British students received training for war 
and were maintained by the British 
Government while they were under training 
and in service. Similarly Mr. Nehru. and 
his colleagues should be able to make 
arrangements for the training of non-co- 
operating students for spiritual war, and 
for their maintenance during training and 
service. Spiritual war certainly requires 


. not less training and definite instructions 


‘than physical warfare. Nor would it do to 
ask the students to disobey their parents 
for conscience’s sake, if need be, and yet to 
expect the parents to maintain their sons. 
In a speech delivered at Allahabad Mr. 
Mohammed Ali is reported to have said : 
Besides, the students were not so spirited 
as they used, to be before and the more the 
influence of western education spreads, the 
weaker would they grow in spirit and con- 
Science, ‘and it was time that they should be 
taken out of this baneful effect of Education.... 
Another answer to such questions was that it 
was not wise in the absence of another food 
to eat poison. They considered this education 


‘to be a poison and Education was as necessary 


to them as food. 

“Poison,” no doubt, has been used here 
in the sense of mental or spiritual poison. 
If “this education’’. be really poison in 


‘that sense, it may then be asked, how is it 


that it has not killed the mind or the soul 
of Mr. Mohammed Ali and of all the 
hundreds of students. who are responding 
to his appeal? Arethey all mrityunjayas 
(conquerors of Death )? The Sub-Com- 
mittee entrusted with the duty of prepar- 
ing the draft instructions . regarding the 
Congress Non-co-operation resolution, ad- 


mitted in their report that, on account | 


of (or imsptte of? ) “this education,” 
grown-up students and their guardians 
had become politically-minded and there- 
fore the boycott of Government-controlled 
colleges and schools “ought really to be the 
easiest” step. So the “poison”, instead of 
killing those to whom it was administeted,, 
thay have done them some good after all. 
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Is it then a. very weak poison, or a poison - 

administered by mistake in medicinal 

doses? > ` - 

“Analogy may not always be argument. 

In Mr. Mohammed Ali’s opinion, such is 

the effect of this poison that “the students 

were not so spirited as they were before 

and the more the influence of western edu- 


cation spreads, the weaker would they - , 


grow in spirit and conscience.” If that 
were true, Indians ought to have been 
most spirited and conscientious at the time 
when there was no western education at 
all. But as a matter- of historical fact we 
find that at that time our ancestors fell 
a prey to westerners because of want of 
sufficient spirit and civic conscience. At 
present, hundreds of students are found 
to respond to the appeal to leave their 
colleges and schools. We admire their 
spirit, though we cannot praise their judg- 
ment, Five or ten or fifteen or™twenty 
years ago, would.an appeal for non-violent 
revolt for winning Swarajya been tes- 
ponded to by'a larger of a smaller number 
of students? To be more particular, 
what would have been the response in 
Aligarh ? Greater or less than now ? 

An analogy should not -be mistaken 
for an argument.. We know there are 
serious defects in our “‘western educa- 
tion.” But itis not poison. Those who 
call it poison should y*ove by detailed 
analysis of its character evd results that 
itis. There may be a- poisonous ele- 
ment init, but the antidote is also theres 
‘Servility-germs cannot thrive to any 
great extent in the intellectual atmosphere 
growing out of a study of English history 
and English literature. 

Sriyut Dwiendra Nath Tagore, the 
venerable sage of Shantinikatan, has 
written in a letter to Mahatma Gandhi :— 


When an individual becomes enslaved, body 
and soul, to a pernicious habit like ‘drink’, 
the way ito wean him is ever double-edged, or 
to use the opponents’ phraseology, .at once 
‘negative and positive.’ Ifthe physician wishes 
to succeed in his cure, he must primarily employ 
all his energy in enablitig the patient to resist 
the temptation and overcome the evil, ere he 
prescribes to him some substitute in’ place of 

` the poison. The new recipe must needs’ fail to 
produce an effect, if, concomitantly, the patient 
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-work that may 


“where to draw the line~it sH 


‘India whom he addresses 


— 


persists in his old habit : from which., i% 
nay be deduced that the initial ‘neg:.:iv= 
of destruction is as essential for {*:2: 
later ‘positive’ stage of recupera . 
so our country should first shake its- 
the shackles of emasculating insi i 
advance of any constructive prd: 
7 be undertaken for i: « 
tion. i | i 
_ Inthe abstract this argum E i 
flawless and unanswerable. Biv 35 
intended to apply it to the case:or 
tional institutions, whether owne:; 
or recognised by Government,’ | 
‘the school at Santiniketan, mej 
‘paring and sending up stude] 
examinations ‘conducted or re 
by Government—for one does nq 



























proved that the education give 
these classes of institutions is in 
tial respects like drink or poison. 


Mr. Gandhi to Every Englishman! 
In his letter to every Engli 


Friend,” Mr. Gandhi writes :— 


Let me introduce myself to y 
humble opinion, no Indian has 
with the British Government “’:>re 
for an unbroken period of twerty-ni 
public life in the face of cirumstances 
well have turned any other man ir 
I ask you to believe me when I tell ya 
-co-operation was not based on thej 
punishments provided by your lay 
other selfish motives., It was free an 
co-operation based on the belief ig 
total of the activity of the British 
was for the benefit of India. Ip 
peril four times for the sake of the 


`- After describing these he sa 


I did all this in the -full belief. ti 

as mine must gain for my coug 

status in the Empire. So late ag 

_I pleaded for a trustful co-opd 
believed that Mr. Lloyd George 

‘his promise to the Musalmans 4 
revelations of the official atrocitig 

would secure -full reparation for 

But the treachery of Mr. Lloyd 4 

appreciation by you, and the c4 

the Punjab atrocities have comple 

my faith in the good intentions aj 

ment and the nation which is suppa 


-When he says that he “‘did al 
full belief that acts suche 
fof his country an, 


















it shows his simplicity and trast- 
f But it does not show that he has 
"British history and the character of 
e British Imperial governing classes 
aright. We had no such “full belief.” We 
thought and said during the war to many 
friends that if Britain came out victorious 
a treble dose of repression would fall 
. toourlot. That anticipation has unfor- 
tunately proved right. 

Eoin the passage quoted below, there is 
kiin another misreading of the character 
ro. dperialists and exploiters. 

4 [know you would not mind if we could fight 
and wrest the sceptre from your hands. You 
‘know that we are powerless to do that, for you 
have ensured our incapacity to fight in open 
and honourable battle. Bravery on the battle- 
field is thus impossible for us. Bravery of the 
soul stillremains open to us. I know you will res- 
pond to that also. I am engaged in evoking that 
p bravery. Non-co-operation means nothing less 
_than training in self-sacrifice. Why should we 
f co-operate with you when we know that by 
tour administration of this great country we 


,his response of the people to my: appeal is not 
ie to my personality. 


- Englishmen would certainly “mind” if 
one could wrest the sceptre from their 
wands. Only}:in that case they would make 
a virtue of necessity and on some future 
occasion, when standing in need of 
friendship and help, they would “gener- 
F ously” garland the statue of our 
. Washington as Mr. Balfour did that of 
the American liberator during the war. 
_ But that is neither here nor there, - 
«| Mr. Gandhi says, his religion forbids 
Pec as 
-= him to bear any ill-will towards “you. 
I would not raise my hand against you 
even if I had the power. I expect to 
conquer you only by my suffering. l 
- You are in search of a remedy to suppress this 
rising ebullition of national feeling. I ventùre to 
suggest to you that the only way to. suppress 
it is to remove the causes. You have yet the 
power. You can repent of the wrongs done to 
. Indians. You can compel Mr. Lloyd George to 
meyedeem his promises. I assure you he has kept 
many escape-doors. You can compel the Viceroy 
to retire in favour of a better one. You can 
revise your ideas about Sir Michael O’ Dwyer 
and General Dyer. You can compel the Govern- 
- ment to summon a conference of the recognised 
| leaders of the people, duly elected by them and 
representing all shades of opinion as to*devise 
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are being daily enslaved in an increasing degree.. 
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means for granting Swaraj in accordancaswith | 
the wishes of the people of India. 

“The other solution, namely repressisn, 
is open to you. I prophesy that: it will 
fail.” Here he is a true prophet. 


Success or Failure of Non-co-operation. 


The leaders of the Non-co-operation 
movement have, forthe time being, con- 
centrated. their attention and energy on 
the boycott of “non-national” schools and 
colleges. Their efforts have been attended 
with some amount of success in about 
half-a-dozen or so among the places visited 


-by them, and in afew other places also. 
‘The student population throughout the 


country seem affected by the movement 
so far as thought and sentiment are 
concerned, but the vast majority have 
not yet taken any action. 

~ Afew “National? educational institu- 
tions, variously styled universities, col- 
leges or schools, have been established. 
Nothing definite can as yet be said regard- 
ing their permanence or impermanence. 

= We have been and still are opposed to 
the destruction of any class of educa- 
tional institutions.. We advocate their 
reform. We are in favour of the founda- 
tion on a stable basis of independent educa- 
tional institutions, giving cultural and 
vocational education. " 

A small number of lawyers have given 
up their practtce, the most outstanding 
name among ihem being that of Pandit 
Moti Lal Nehru. The number of arbitra- 
tion coyrts established is probably smaller. 

We suall always welcome any decrease 
of litigation, due to the-improvement in 
the character of our countrymen, or 
brought about by amicable settlement by 
arbitration or other similar peaceful 
means. a ag 

We should have been pleased if the 
degree and extent of ‘‘political-minded- 


ness” in thecountry had made it possible to 


boycott the enlarged councils altogether ; 
for then there would have been a probabi- 
lity of our obtaining at least some sub- 
stantial powers, if not full swaraj. But as 
the country is not yet as politically-mind- 
ed as could be desired, the result of Non- 
co-operation as directed against the Council 
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. ele@#fons has been the abstention of many 
ofthe most prominent nationalists from 
se¢king election, the unopposed return of 
members from a considerable number of 
constituencies and the election of many 
*men who have not been hitherto known 
to have taken any part in public political 
life. In consequence the councils will not 
be as representative as they might other- 
wise have been, nor would they have 
adequate fighting strength. Non-co-opera- 
tion has told to same extent—whether for 
good or for evil, the future will show by 
results. No seats, however, would remain 
vacant. All this we had anticipated. The 
country will not have cause to regret the 
abstention of the nationalist politicians 
from seeking election, if they - devote to 


public affairs the time and energy which © 


they would have had to devote to council 
work in case they had’ sought election . and 
been returned. The gentlemen who have 
sought election and ‘been returned: have 
had their responsibilities greatly increased 
owing to the Non-co-operation campaign. 
Ordinarily whoever seeks election as a 
representative of the people has to show 
by his work that he deserves the name and 
status of a representative. Owing to the 
state of political feeling among a large 
section of the public (whether forming a 
majority or a minority we need not say), 
opposed to any one entering the councils, 
members of councils will have to prove by 
their strenuous work: and by success, if 
possible, that they were rightin seeking 
election in defiance of the declared opinion 
of the aforesaid section of the people. Let 
us hope, therefore, that the elected mem- 
bers will work hard and will in -their 
labours seek solely the good of the country 
in utter disregard of and indifference to the 
fear or favour of the powers that hbe.. 
Boycott of foreign goods has received 
little attention. We have not seen the 
report, of a single Indian merchant or 
shopkeeper, dealing in foreign goods, 
ceasing to dealin such articles. Lawyers 
have shown more publicspirit and self-sacri- 
fice, in that some of them have given up 
their practice. We have held all along that 
itis meither practicable nor desirable to 
refrain from buying each and every class 
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the total armed forces of the Emirs.” 
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of things imported from abroad 
kinds of foreign goods we cims 
do without ; clothing, for exami: 
‘tion should be mainly directet 
production, sale,- and purch 
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“are aware that the present cus: oF thy 
b l : PP Noe ats be ee a vy 
army in India (1920—21) is'alre cy veubi 


‘the pre-war cost.” “Our propësws sgh 


1 rt if 
further increase the annual cos: “st ike 
army in India.” India is too pd ae pay 


this increased cost. But supp»: "Ladia 
were able to pay. Why shoult. sve, 
for imperial purposes ? Fisher ese Vui 
pire still means helotry ar tele; ontsa, 
not honor, glory and -privilige: |. -> 
Is. there any special signjincce in 
calling the army which India{snediats ins 
“the Army in India” instead {i -gai og 
it the Indian Army? The latter ežpons 
sion has been used in the (Repo:. m 
few times but far less frequentl f thes ths 
former; but nowhere has tht. v.*cuse 
Army. been called. the Army Pi ATRE 
The question we have  aske|? - 5 ot 
mere hair-splitting. The Com 
sider the army in India “as [yt u: 
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British . statesmen propose to pint stete 
the Canadian Army in this cavalipe ‘ascior 
and call it “the Army in Canada,’ Asuna. 


intend to do in the case of India $- 


“The centre of gravity of probable 
military operations has shifted from 
West to East. In the future we must 
contemplate the possibility of our armies 
_ operating in the Middle East, based 

partially on India and partially on 

home.” It is immoral for any nation 
to conquer any other nation. Fora 
dependent nation like India to be used 
as a servile tool for the conquest of other 
nations is the lowest depth of degrada- 
men, If England now permanently subdues 
-ei Asiatic nations with India’s’ help, 

„nese nations will in future help England, 

partly for pay, partly for revenge to keep 

India down in subjection, On the other 

hand, the greater the number of free 

nations in Asia, the more chances would 

India have of becoming free in future. 

Greece, Italy, Serbia, Bulgaria,......could 
i become free because there were other free 
s European nations. 


Draft Constitution of the Indian ` 
National Congress. a 
' The first article in the draft constitution 
* of the Indian National Congress defines its 
object tobe “the attainment of Swarajya 
wy the people of India by all legitimate and 
peaceful means.” As Swarajya may mean 
-either complete independence or perfect 
autonomy as part of the Indo-British 
Commonwealth, -we do not object to 
this definition. We should be ‘glad to re- 
main part of, the Indo-British Common- 
wealth if iM. 2 consistent with our self- 
~ respect an> we can be as free as England 
' within it: otherwise complete independence 
- must be our ultimate goal. The omission 
of the word ‘constitutional’ before 
“means”? has been criticised. We do not 
object toits retention. Carson’s threat 
to use armed Ulster volunteers to prevent 
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Ireland from getting Home Rule was 


not considered unconstitutional ; and we 
want to use only peaceful means. So there 
«eis no harm in retaining the word “con- 
` gtitutional’—it is not so narrow as 
“legal”. The provision of one delegate 
per one lakh inhabitants is good. The 


linguistic division of areas may be difficult, 


but it may be tried, with some special 
provision being made for small groups 
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like the Assamese and the Malayalis.wthe . 
laying down of the rule that “All the prg- - 
ceedings of the Congressshall be conduc&d 
as far as possible in Hindustani ;.or in the 
local vernacular or in English at the dis- 
cretion of the president,” may often result. 
in great futility, tyranny and discontent. 

Speeches in Hindustani can be made and 
understood generally only by educated men 
from the Panjab, and by Hindustanis, 
Biharis and some C. P. men. For the 
present all the proceedings should be -con- 

ducted:in English, it being also provided 

that there should be at least one 

Hindustani- and one local vernacular- 
speaker to each resolution. 


The Tagore Collection of Indian Art. 


As the collection of Indian Art belong- 
ing. to the brothers Gaganendranath, 
Samarendranath and Abanindranath 
Tagore is for sale and may be purchased, 
for example, by the Boston Museum of 
Art and leave India for good, it should 
be purchased for the nation by some 
wealthy lover or lovers of Art and kept in 
Calcutta. If we had, power over the public 
purse, we would purchase it for the nation 
from public funds. Six lacs were allotted 
last year for building the European nurses’ 
quarters in the Medical College Hospital. 

Should the collection go to Europe or 
America we may console ourselves with 
the thought that climatic conditions in 
India do not favour the preservation of 
paintings for many centuries ; they would 
keep better in colder climes. 


Agitation at Takshasila (Taxila) 

under Asoka. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal delivered his fourth 
lecture to the Patna University, as its 
Honorary Reader in Indian History, on 
the 13th October, at the Patna College. 
His subject was “Agitation at Takshasila- 
in the reign of Asoka.” 

“A constitutional agitation presupposes 
a high degree of culture in the people, 
Takshasila, the seat of the northern viceroy- 
alty of the Mauryas, had been the metropo- 


‘lis of letters for centuries before the Maur- 


yas. Youths from Benares and further east 
went to Takshasila to receive secular and 


. religous education. Professors of military 
> ence and art,. medicine and surgery, 

ar and sastras lived and lectured at 

Ta akshasila. Panini wasa product of that 

home of learning and Susruta was one of 

its teachers. The Maha-Bharata in its 
original edition was composed in that 


„town. It had been, in short, the preemi- 


nent seat of culture in the Aryan India in 


E centuries just preceding the Mauryas. The 


AR 


be mente gues 


intellectuality of Takshasila found ex- 
pression also in politics. Under the Maur: 
yas on two occasions they carried on 
serious constitutional agitation,” 


After dealing with the arrangement of 


the Mauryan Government and administra- 
tion, dividing the country into four parts, 
the lecturer pointed out that Takshasila 
represented the whole of the Northern 
Division—the whole of the Punjab includ- 
ing Afghanistan and up to Thaneswar. 
“That city of Takshasila twice in the 
life-time of Asoka became ‘opposed’ 
( viruddha) to Government—once under his 
own viceroyalty and the second time when 
he was king. The ‘opposition’ 
northern capital was considered a very 
serious matter. But Asoka strictly for- 
bade the carrying of arms and army into 
the capital of Uttarapatha (war Tamin... 
ara yg q fafana ) in spite of protest 
from some officials at Pataliputra. He 
knew that the ‘opposition’ was not to be 
met with coercion. The Prince-viceroy 
deputed by the king from Pataliputra was 


received by the citizen-assembly (Paura) of 
Takshasila outside tae Town. The Pauras, 


stepping forward ( na wy) to receive the 


‘Viceroy, told him in their address of 
welcome that they were neither opposed 
to the King nor to the Viceroy. They 


were opposed to the ministers who hav- . 


ing come there with rascally mentality 
had insulted them ( gevaralstrat arrat- 


anaaga gifa). The details of the politi- 
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cal insult offered to ‘the citi}! 20+: 4 
known. But the result of the ¢.:.2: “hz: P 
known. For Asoka promises | áh gu 


‘not rough’ (8*#T), ‘not fero ode n 

and ‘who respect life,’ and p:is. 
ther that their official tenure {p+ 
for 3 years only instead of {x 
is to be noted that the Punja- 2<é 
distinguished loyalty to the 
disloyalty to Government. upy 
made the Government 1 impossi ee ERN 

so that armed intervention waz. 3x 






Yet their action in their owt v Se, ° ihe a 
perfectly constitutional, for, ties r3 e 5 
being disloyal to the Gov 


ministers was not disloyall...-8i0 8 
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abjectness towards Governm, (i: e 
self-respect is too great 
a trace of that ‘Oriental’ 
with which Herodotus becan: 
in Persia and familiarised the | 
ations.” 


Crown. Then, they could! es oe 
brage and feel insulted at the |* pedt Ke 
the Government. That feeling ES a. 
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The lecturer discussed and expo ue. o IA 
reform provisions in the inser dinr OR 
the relief of the city-body of Takfns82<- a 
that they might not be suddetiina0%" > ‘4 
and suddenly troubled.’ Rote dn eon 

The account of the agitati ` “ q 
Punjab of Asoká£ and its re RRS i i 
read with profit by the authors G? “rue # a 
misry';.and final blunders, i: Son y 

“The Late Dr. J. D. Anderėo:: = B Z -, a 


When going to press, we lea: lane : 
Reuter’s telegram with deep regre pas ~- 
sense of personal loss that ba we ar 
Anderson of Cambridge has bres" ae 
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last. Our heart goes out in TEE p5 Ei 
sympathy to his bereaved family.: enr $ Ory 
soul rest in peace ! $ se oa eee: 
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